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Bemark L When the stops k and 
e are checked in the ohatajteristio 
mahner of the languages belonging 
to the Munda family^ they lose 
every trace of the ^ and e sounds, 
and it is only in some particular 
positions or functions, that they re- 
appear in the corresponding soft voio?d 
sounds y and j. With the checked 
stops d and d the case is different. 
They always retain a distinct traco 
of a ^ and a d, and this is then 
furlher chicked into ^ and d. The 
Mundas, especially their women, are 
unable or averse to pronounce a fully 
voiced final p or 5. In adopted 
words, ending in such stops, they 
add a vowel in harmony with the 
one preceding the stops, v.g., tdp-o, 
pUi, All b^4 occurring at the end of 
a word, are cheeked, and so are those 
which occur before a consonant in 
the body of a worJ, except in such 
cases where a short vowel is often 
inserted or added. 

IL When m and b occur together in 
the body of a word, then in a c rUin 
number of words the m may be 
dropped, v.g., remhei or rebeij^^ 
Tdmhckl or rahal. In others the 
h may bo dropped, v.g., rumbdra 
or ramra, hembbrom or hemrom. If 
the h is dr^Tpped then the nhort or 
neutral vowel standing between it 
and the next consonant disappears 
also, at least generally. In some 
words either the m or the b may be 
dropped, so that the same word has 


bl 


3 variants, vg., hamh\^ ham\ Of/iabi* 
In other words the two consonants 
are always heard together ; v.g., 
(embf, ahambfiy timba. 

ba Ho (P. be, privative particle) 
var. of the negative particle M, no. 

ba Has. baba Nag. I. sbst., (I) 
blossom, fl>wer: okooko darnre^ 
bdoh jojoma. {Z) the foetus iu the 
womb : latre^ bde end^uru-o^l^^, she 
procured abortion. N. B. The idiom 
bd seuoa hxtdo kd handirioa, Itly., 

[ the fl>wer will disappear but the wall 
will not collapse, is used as inteprota- 
tlon of certain partially unfavourable 
marriage omens, and means : the 
first child will die, but the mother 
will remain alive. 

II, intrs., (1) to blossom, to flower, 
to got into bloom. In the a. v., only 
the df. prst. is used in fbis mean- 
ing; in the other tenses the p. v. 
forms mu^t be used : ne daru hdtana ; 
ne daru auri bdoa ; no daru hditktna^ 
(2) to keep the fliiwcr feast : cia, 
pltlbu bdba ? 

III. trs., to stick a flower or any- 
thing else behind the ear, as 
Mand^ri boys and youths are acjust- 
omed to, or, in the hair-knot or 
anywhere in the hair, as Mundarl 
girls do. Though the primary 
meaning of this term denotes tho 
purpose of ornamenting with flowers 
it is also used to denote the sticking 
of anything in the hair for any other 
purposes : nakii hdakada^ 
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hd^n rflx. v., to adorn oneself with 
flowers^ to put flowers into oue^s hair 
or behind one^s ear : entedo pabAr 
mar nado hdnpee meta^koa. 
ha-p-d rcpr. v., to adjust flowers on 
each otber^s ears or Lair knot, to 
adorn each other with flowers : 
eii ted okiia^ ho'pdja n a . 
la-p-dn ind. rcpr., to help each 
other in the sticking on of flowers. 
ljd*q p. V., (1) to blossonij to fl)wer. (d) 
of food-garlns, syu. of coloo, N. B. 
the idiom : mede hdaJcand^ Itly., his 
eye has blossomed, i.e., bpcorae white, 
spoiled ; syn. of raja pimdi- I 
akana^ the apple of his eye has 
become white, mede poroakana he 
is blind. 

la^n-d vrb. n., (1) tlio manner of 
arranging flowers into one's hair. {%) 
the quantity of flowers put into one’s 
hair ; handc Ijanjana, gota boo pov^- 
koda. 

ba ! aplieresis of aha ! father ; 
kotemtana ba ? 

ba I ba6 ! (Sinh. pd, to show) 
interjection used by children playing 
at hide-aiul-seek, when one who is 
seeking, sees one of those who are 
hiding. I 

ba, Ho var. of hakq. I 

adverbial afx, to trs. and iii- 
trs. prds., denoting swiftness, celeri- 
ty ; hence ^yn. of fab or clAa^ : 
sef/ha, to walk qu'ckly, to go fast; 
olha^ tu write fast. 

used sbstly. by little children 
instead of jUu, meat; /lai, fish; 
kardkom, crab, and trsly. instead of 
t$in, to roast : haul am nomeaci? 


baba 

instead of jiluutum jomeaci ? titibu 
haia insti iul of simbu isinia. 
b^-ardgu trs., syn. of bakgaraqu, 
to take or pull down by moans of a 
hook : en pabita briard^uaij^me, 
hqardgu-n p. v., to be taken down 
by means of a hook; to bo within 
the reach of a hook. The imprsl. 
form, h(pardgmia means it can be 
taken down by means of a hook, 
baba sbst., Q) Oryza sativa, Linn.; 
Gramineae, the rice-plant, ('.i) 
paddy or rice in the Lusk, whether 
it be still in the ears and standing 
on stalks or already cut and threshed 
out. Sinco the sbst. caUlij when 
used of lie.', is restricted to denote 
husked ric:, the English word rice 
must be translated by haha in the 
expressions, to sow or cultivate rice, 
baba her ; to reap or cut rice, baba 
ir to thresh rice, haha en ; to bale 
rice, haha pofoni; to store rice, haha 
ader 'y to husk rice, haha ruruT^, 
(3) the protuberancjs on some fruits 
as, v.g., jackfruits, called babi on 
accoui'it of their ivsemblance to 
paddy- grains. 

■^Thcre ex’st a great number of 
varieties of rice. The following 
are those which are most frequently 
cultivated by the Mundas. 

(1) Late varieties, sown or planted, 
preferably in the low fields 
lo(*07^) d (a) large-grained : kalam- 
daniyjolpOyJiak%sa^jat^, ha^apai^ (this 
last has glaucous leaves), [b) large 
and thick-grained: aginsal (tall 
plant), [c) thlck‘graiued ; harhaaal 
(tall plant with long-bearded ears), 
dhirrakanail. {d) ordinary-grained ; 
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hkondar^s^ sontudu. 
sma^vdi^ dudharm^ oanrki- 
mhaXVy herardf^ acmmdarhd^a 
(eali plJMit), rds. (<?) srnall-gfrairted : 
M^aphd (l«ars long-bearded) 
piifaddb^nriff hiiunbhfig^f thakurpa/fisdd, 
§itunanJlia, 

(2) Early varieties, sown or plant- 
ed, preferably in the higher ridged 
fields [badi or cabralu'^oi^: (a) 
large-grained : ji^gini or jei^^e (the 
earliest rlc‘), raHaari. [b) thiek- 
gralnod : (plant only 1^-2 
ft. high), konde (tall plant), hatil^a. 
(<*) ordinary-grained : raicuni, ncta 
(oars long-bearded). (7) small- 
grained : kanatt. 

(3) Varieties never planted ; sown 
preferably in the high unridgod 
fields {gora, pin)]: earliest, jerei^; \ 
early, ddni, rntu ; rather late, aUa^- 
ga, karai^ga. 

N. B. Nearly all these namee arc 
of foreign origin* 

The flnor varieties, of which- adoa 
is made: Mataphtd, biauribhilp, 
p ir3dilbbf)g, tka^urpaYsdd^ gitunan- 
bta, and ei^pecially the finest of all, 
paraAdbh?>g, are cultivated only fbr 
sale to the Hindus. The Mundas 


pat on the market ; not 00 the varie- 
ties named under (1)^)3)^, beoatwr 
these always find ready buyers amoiKg 
the Mundas. Nevertheless these are 
not purposely cultivated for sale; 
it is only the iurplus which goes to. 
the market. 

Baba- sb»t., name of one of the 
Munda septs. (See ^th), 

btbft ! Bvn.i of nao ! I. a call to 
ploughing cattle, meaniag: more fo 
the left 1 or simply : to the left ! 

II. trs., to direct a bullock to walk 
more to the left : bdbatme, 

baba-birbl sbst., collective nanw 
for all food-grains. 

baba-buFdulu^ sbst., the middle- 
sized hying white-ant, in entrd. to 
eaUliburdulud, the smaller kind, and 
hcroburduludy the larger kind. The 
h<ibuburdu,l\k<j^ h eaten by tho 
Mundas. 

bAba-cafiti coUeotivo noun, wealth, 
in agricultural produce : habacaUli 
nven^tenko, rich peasants. 

baba-a-K^ga sbfrt., (1) the rice-plant 
in the field with root,. stalk and ear. 
(d) any other plant yielding eatable 
grains. When there is question of 
other grains the word baba may be 
replaced by the speoifio name. 


for their o\fn u^e prefer the ot^er Theao cpda. doeur always in the 

varieties named above and especially sacrificial formula^ : bahaer^gmy 

the coarser^ oiles, als^j^^gy, ^d’rd'Kiga kodeeia.ga heari ban^ poari bab^ ! 
and. those named* under (l[ (h^)(<5f). th4ro be no dbmsg® and no 

ChemidaP analysis has proved that blight Oil the rica plants and o^ tfce‘ 

in thife they are instinctively right,; . fdaiityl 
fbr it is Just these coarser varieties,; ll«fcla-ga»if#’ sdisf , a ghfcSs- 

< which* are most nutritious. Practi- hopper, ly' long, of Which the male 
©ally gorababet and* badi^tda^ With is called h^rjete. It never enters 
the exception of karbaini, are raiVly the house like the vpi ot diafapaifi. 




babi bertuka 
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baba hertaka 


'’^baba hertuka sbst., a marriage 
ceremony so called. When the 
bridal banquet is over, and th* 
women too have had their meal 
either before the men, at the sam< 
time or after them, and Ihe bidaili^ 
farewell beer, (in such places where, 
as in Hasada, it is the custom to 
give farewell beer), has been drunk 
by the guests, the bride enters the 
house to be again brought out for 
her leave-taking and departure. 

First she sits^down in the sare or 
outer room on the knees of a relative, 
generally the same who after- 
wards will carry her out, astride on 
the hip. If her father or mother 
be still alive it is generally on their 
lap she sits. Otherwise it is one of 
her uncles or aunts who performs 
this o05oe, never her own brother 
or sister. There are places where 
the groom also enters the house and 
where both bride and groom have 
to sit down on the knees of the 
same relative. This one sits down 
on the floor with legs stretched out. 
The groom sits down on his lap, 
and the bride takes her place on the 
knees of the groom or, if the groom 
has remained outside, on the knees 
of the one who sits on the floor. 
All face the same way. If the 
Louse be a 4^n4g'Or^ with a two- 
sloped roof (PI. XXXIII), they 
sit in front of the outer door, facing 
the courtyard from where they are 
visible. In a eatomor^, a house with 
a four-sloped roof (PL XXXI 
and XXXII), they sit with their 


back to the door of the adit^y store- 
room, facing the courtyard though 
not visible from there. In somo 
villages no account is taken of the 
door of the adiit^ and the ceremony 
is always visible from the courtyard. 

As soon as they are thus seated, 
a winnowing basket containing 
seed paddy of some pale variety is 
presented to the bride by a female 
relative. From this, with joined 
hands, she scoops thrice a quantity 
of paddy throwing it over her head, 
where her mother or an other woman 
of the house receives it in the ;free 
end of her own cloth held out for 
the purpose. Sometimes no one 
stands behind to receive the paddy 
and it is allowed to fall on the floor, 
from where it is then gathered after- 
wards. 

‘^It 18 *% explained one of my 
nformants, as if the bride by this 
rite virtually said '|I, your daughter 
who am a seed of this house, am 
going away and before leaving I 
wish you flguratively other seed to 
replace me, many other children to 
take my place here This explana- 
ion seems quite natural and plausi- 
ble. 

According to another informant, 
however, the rite is merely super- 
stitious and is performed with the 
intention to prevent the prosperity 
and wealth of the family from 
departing with the bride. The fact 
.hat the paddy is often thrown 
towards the door of the store-room 
gives additional weight to this 
nterpretatlon. 
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After this ceremony the bride is 
carried out of the house on the hip of 
one of her old relations^ who hands 
her over to the groom^s party as 
described under jima. The bride- 
groom also, if he be inside the house, 
is likewise carried out by one of his 
new relations-in-law. 

bahai reduplication of baij to make, 
to originate, to organize, I. It forms 
a kind of cpd. together with its 
d. 0 . which is best translated by, 
the art of, when it depends on words 
denoting to know; naHal-habai kaiiak 
ituana ; ginti-babai kam lurana. 

II. trs., not used in the prst. and 
past ts. It occurs in infinitive 
clauses depending on words denoting 
necessity. It may then be rendered 
either by an infinitive dlause or by 
such nouns as the fabrication, the 
erection, the making, etc. : iskuloi:^ 
hahai hobaoa ; Hofojagarte kitab 
babai lagatiiSLa. 

babai-Q p. v., to be made, etc. : sida 
0^*^ habaioa, 

III. As afx. to other prds. (1) it 
denotes that the action is performed 
with great care, and is therefore 
eqvlt. to, very carefully, as well as 
possible, with one^s whole strength : 
olbabaikedako. (2) it occurs also as 
syn. of bagel* 

hahaini noun of agency, the one 
who is in the habit of makipg. To- 
gether with a d. 0 . it forma cpds. 
in which it is generally translated 
by the Engl. afx. maker : jutaba* 
ha%ft{y a shoemaker ; gharibabaini^ a 
watchmaker; kaiuhahaini^ a cutler. 


babai I interjection used whilst 
showing a child smth. likely to 
frighten it. 

baba-Jaoe sbst., the cultivated 
form of Paspalum scrobiculatum, 
Liun.; Gramincae, — an annual grass^ 
the seed of which is used as food- 
grain, being prepared like rice, but 
it is more often added to the rice 
of which rice-beer is brewed. 

baba-knkura gbst., a form of 
Setaria glanca, Beauv. ; Gramineae— 
an erect annual grass with spiciform 
panicles, 2-3" long, and bristles 
strongly barbed. It is not culti- 
vated but occurs Bpontaneonsly 
among other crops ; its grain is • 
gathered and ^ eaten, the water in 
which it has been cooked is often ’ 
added to fermenting rice-beer. 
Ilurii^ kukura^ or eetakukura is 
a small, prostrate, spreading form 
of the same, with shortl panicles. 

baba-oajom syn. of pasdra sbst., 
Oryza sativa, var. fatua, Prain ; 
Gramineae, — a wild, late, fast-grow- 
ing variety of the lice-plant, whioh 
smothers the cultivated rice-plants 
in the low fields. Its grains aro 
deciduous. The grains are eaten. 

baba-potooi sbst., a paddy bale.' 
The specimen (PI. XXII, fig. 2) 
being 4 ft. in diameter and 2 ft. 
high, contains 10 maunds of paddy. 
The bales vary considerably in size 
containing from 16 down to 2 or even 
1 maund. The^e more or less melon- 
shaped bales have an outer coat of 
firmly plaited straw rope arranged 
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BO close and ti*ghtly that it is Impos- 
"Bible to insert any^tiiiDg between 
the coils. On Uiat account they 
can resist firo for a short time so 
that^ if they he rolled quickly 
through the embers of a burning 
roof that fallen in, the paddy 
•itself is not damaged seriously. 

The lower left-hand <jorner picture 
of PI. XLUI shows two men busy 
tightening such a bale, The pro- 
cess of haling is as follows ; 

(1) Four double ropes of a length 
varymg with the intended size of the 
b^lC; are spread out crossways ou the 
^roui^d so as to form 4 right angles. 
At their cjossiug they are tied to- 
gether by a knot. These ropes are 
generally made of bacom grass. 
Only when that is not available they 
are made of twisted paddy straw. 
The straw ropes are about 1" thick, 
the bQOom ropes are somewhat thin- 
ner. 

(•2) After being thus held together 
in the centre by the knot, 4 of the 
8 strands are spread out and thus 
from a regular st ir. 

{8) One end of another long plaited 
straw rope intended to form the 
outer cover*of the bale, is coiled into 
S coils around the centre where 
^he b^com ropes are tiLfl together 
so as to leave a free circular space of 
about 8'^ around this knot. 

(4) A layer of loose straw in the 
fihapa of sheaves and radiating from 
the centra to the extremity of the 
etoss-ropeq on tho ground is placed 
©ver the free space and the 8 coils. 


This layer of ttnaw, wrjhea aompres 
aed, is about thiek. 

(6) Five winnowiing diovelfuls, 
about 50 pailas of paddy, ace poured 
on that straw in the eentre and wdl 
pressed down into the 8'' diameter 
free space between the 8 coils. 

(6) An empty bamboo basket, 
having a capacity of about 1 maund 
and shaped like the one on FI. 
XVI, fig. 4, is put upside down 
over this paddy, f he layer of straw 
is carefully gathered round the bas- 
ket, so as to make it come together 
on the top, where it is kept together 
by a stone platted op it. 

(7) The plaited straw ro|>e is coiled 
up round the straw and basket 
till about 4i" from the top. 

(b) The basket is now carefully re- 
moved leaving a cavity into which 
paddy is poured by instalments. 
After each instalment a man inserts 
and plies the pointed stick called 
ejojora (PI. XXII, 2, B) so as 
to make the paddy settle down 
as thoroughly as possible. Tins set- 
tling distends the inner straw wall 
and thus tightens the coils of outer 
straw rope to perfect tautness. 

(9) When the intended amount of 
paddy is poured in, the extremity 
of the loose straw. is brought over it 
and pressed down on it tightly, and 
the remaining plaited straw rope is 
coiled up around so as to cover it 
entirely. 

(10) Then 4 of the 8 hacom ropes at 
right angles on the ground are tiod 
up on the top of the bale, two men 
tugging at them make them as 
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taut as passible. After that the 4 
other hqcom ropes are trea*.ed simi- 
larly. 

(11) Then one mati, inserting both 
his hatids between one p iir of the 
tied ropes and - the plaited straw 
coils, tugs at it to make it still more 
taut, whilst the otiier, inserting IHie 
goj6rd, under the bale at the 
spot where tho ropo emerges from 
Under it, lifts the bale repeatedly 
as with a lever ^ This produces 
a groove on the side of the 
hale bolow. Then he beats the 
bale as hard as he can, with the 
gojordf upwards along tho rope 
and so extends tho groove 
right to the top. Working up in 
tlie same way on the opj)osibe sid-\ 
he produces a groove right round the 
bale. During this operation the 
man at the l(j^com ropes holds and 
presses these down on tho top of the 
bale with all his might to prevent 
them from getting slack. Then the 
man who plied the stick, oomes 
to his assistance and both together 
tie the ropes firmly and finally. 
The same operation is then g )ne 
through for each of the remaining 
ropes, and the bale is ready. 

Owing to the four grooves around 
the bale, this kind is called upun 
kora pototrij a four grooved bale. 

In Cntrd. to this there is Xhe bar 
hora potoM, the two groofed bale, 
which they resort to When b(]^com 
grass cannot bo bad. Instead of the 
thinner bf^eom ropes they then use 
one single long twisted straw rope 
fully one inch thick, for tho final 


tying of tho bale. The pi’ocess of 
baling is as follows : — 

(1) Two su h straw ropes are placed 
crossways on the ground and tied 
by a knot in the middle. Then tho 
operations described above under (3), 
(4), (5), (6), (7), (8) are gone 

through. Bofore beginning the oper- 
ation described under (il), a bundle 
of straw from 6 to 7 inches diameter 
is attached to one end of a very long 
straw rope (from 30 to .oO feet long, 
according to the intended size of 
the bale) an 1 fully 1 inch thick. 
This bundle is placed on top of tiio 
paddy filling the bale, and then tho 
inner layer of straw (forming the 
inner wall) is pressed over it. Then 
follows the coiling up of the pla ted 
outer straw rope as described under 
(10). After this the 4 straw ropes 
lying crossways on the ground aro 
tied together on the t)p of the bile. 
Then the bale is turned on one side 
and the long straw rope fixed in.it as 
just described, is pulled tight along 
one of the 4 cross ropes. If thero 
bo only one m in making the bale, 
he keeps this long rope taut with his 
foot by tying the free end around it. 
Then he starts beating that side of 
the bale along the rope so as to make 
a groove from top to bottom. The 
bale is then turned over again, tho 
long rope brought along the cross 
rope on the opposite side, and held 
taut by the foot, whilst that side is 
beaten till a groove is made which 
now run^ right round the bal^. 
Then the loose end of the long I'ope 
is passed under this very rope tbe^e 
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wliere it comes out from the inside 
of the bale and is broug^ht at right 
angles along the remaining two cross 
ropes an 1 the bale is then beaten so 
as to iroduoe two more grooves. 
Finally the long rope is made fast 
under the crossing which it forms 
on top whore it comes out from the 
inside of the bale, Jand the four 
sti-aw ropes, which had temporarily 
held the bale together, are removed. 

One m n can thus prepare a bale 
holding to maunds of paddy. But 
if the bale is intended to hold more, 
3 men arc required to turn it round. 

The uj^u/i hora polom has therefore 
8 grooves and 8 ribs whereas the 
bar hora pot jm has only 4 grooves 
and 4 ribs. Two opposite groove s 
are counted by the Mundas only 
one hora because one is the prolong- 
ation of the other. 

babar abbreviation of laharia, dis- 
tributive nl., every two, eich piir 
This form is used (a) before words 
denoting measures of any kind such 
as teba or paila, a grain measure, 
gaUdif a league, taka, a rupee : labar 
gan4a paesa omakom, give them two 
annas each, (b) before the higher 
numerals hist, sa^ or sab, hajar or 
hazar, (c) before words usually 
occurring in enumerations of single 
men, cattle, families such as horo, 
person, head (of cattle), ardrd, 
yoke, org, family ; babar horo 
momod t©5a cafiliia^ omadkoa, I gave 
one seer of rice to every two persons, 
(d) before the afxs. sa, dua% dud, 
times. 


babarduaiai, babarduA var* of 

babarsa, 

babaria distributive nl , two each, 
every two, each pair; babaria 
meromkii3L men^kiiSLatako, they have 
each of them two goats. 

babariate distributive adv., two by 
two, two abreast, two and two ; 
hahariateko senka. N.B. (1) When 
the words horo, bb, org, ardrd, are 
used with the nls., then they take 
the affix te : babar horoteko senka. 

( ) When the prd. itself is denota- 
tive of a particular arrangement, 
then the affix fe falls away alto- 
gether ; babar horo pan ti kora, place 
or arrange them in ranks of two 
and two. But when panti is used 
as adv, modifying another pr.l., 
then it takes the affix te : babar horo 
panfiteesLUiliiii^epe. Instead of the 
reduplicated form the cardinal nl. 
may be used twice, followed each 
time by the words horo, etc : ain^ 
loeoia, sjmente or^ ora bar arard 
bar arardko haridika, let every 
family take two yokes of oxen to 
my field to plough it, 

babarci (H. bawarci) sbst., a cook. 

babarsa, babarduaia^, babardoA 
adv., twice each • rurasirma babarsa 
kacairite sen hobaoa banduklaesan 
nanamte, one has to go twice a year 
to the lawoourt to get one^s gun 
license renewed ; babar sai^ kajiaj* 
koa. • 

babdta, babta I. sbst., itch, itching, 
itchiness, prickly heat: hahdtair^ 
atkarjada : babdta ku harobQtana. 

II. adj., causing itch : hohdia 
pusuri, eyn, of kazua, the itch 
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disease ; on bandar^ d). bahdiaffea ; 
enado er^ge habatq, 

IlL intrs., (1) prsl., to itch, to be 
affected with itch : atii% tj[ bahhta- 
tan^. (2) imprsl., to experiiaoe 
an itching sensation : slmoi^re 
b )IoIent6 aobensa babdia^na, 1 felt 
an itching all over after 1 had enter- 
ed the fowl house ; en jati tijam 
juti 41 ire apiupun ma hab$ habM^^ 
if you touch caterpillars of that kind^ 
the skin will itch f<»r two or three 
days. In the following sentence note 
the |ieculinr belief of the Mnndas : 
oko hofoko ainagako jagartana, ka^a 
babdiajqina ? (The soles of) my 
feet itch, someone must be speaking 
of me. 

N B. the idiomatic nse of hihatu in 
connection (1) with dea, back : 
dea ci bahdtaiadma ? am^ dea ci 
babdtntana*^ Doest thou want 
a thrashing? ('2) with Ao/j?, neck: 
hoto ci hahatajadma ? amf hot9 ci 
habatatana ? Docst thou want to be 
killed by human sacrificers ? (3) 

with ld{, stomach : inku^ lat 
babiUabano, they are hungry: nimir 
agnn namakajkoa, laf hahdtaltkoreko 
kamia, nowadays they have plenty 
of food, they will work when onoe 
they get hungry. 

IV. trs. caus., to apply to someone 
a substance producing itch : itikajo- 
t/eVo hahdtakia, they made his, skin 
itch by means of cowhage pods. 

babdta-n rflx. v., to apply to oneself 
an itching substance : si(ia itikaj5 
r^kipee habdtana, 

babata-g {}) to get itch, to be 
caused tolitch by the application of 


somp itch -producing substance : 
handareko debelkena, sobenko bjtbd* 
tajana. (2) of water, to be infected 
by smth. so as to cause itch : koi:^- 
gate dobar^ d% babdtajana^ the water 
of the pool causes itch on account 
of the aloes leaves (that were soaked 
in it). 

babdlage adv., with atkar : hahdtage 
atkarjaiiia, I feel an itching sensa- 
tion. 

blbelota^, beloia^ T. ghst., some fruits 
of the loadaru (Ficus glomerata) 
and tibil dri (Ficus Cunia) wh oh 
are smaller, ripen earlier, have less 
seeds, and are more tasty than the 
other fruits on fhe same tree. In 
Nag. babel 01^ is also used as syn. of 
koifa, kuini^, the male flower of the 
jackfruit tree. 

11. intrs., to bear the fruits just 
described. 

babla, babur, fide Haines, (Sad. 
babu^), shst., Acacia arabica, Willd.; 
Mimosaceae, — a tree with long and 
straight spines, hi])inDate leaves 
and yellow flow< rs in globose heads. 

babu (Sad., Ml., Or ) shst,, (]) 
it is used as voc. of address to 
male children and hoys np to the 
age of about 13 or 14 years, and to 
any man who is the speaker's junior 
by at least 2 or 3 years. (2) it is 
used to indicate the sex of babies, 
meaning : male, in ontrd. to mat, 
female ; ne si^ia babu oi mai 
habuge. (3) it is used to denote any 
native gentleman : miaj babu hakima- 
kana. (k) it is also used to designate 
the penis, just as ma\ may designate 
the vulva. Both words, when used 
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with ibis mesAiag, «rd ooistrued ae 

iiian« «o«k 

of I. ibst., holes 
here aad ibeio : h^b^kote paarom^ 
tatia^ kata lanam ituana 

ti ? 

M tr«., «yns. with d^hara, to make 
holes here and there : dorabita, loeo^e 
h^hi^keda, 

III. infcra, of holes, to appear hero 
and there : dorabiia, turalere hi^hua 
mentt ko kajia, they say that when 
a dora snake stings a person (with 
its tail), kttle holes will appear all 
over that personas body. . 

N. B. the idiom : kiida bahuree arandi- 
tana, hatuhagakoe giutikajadbua, 
duiitita^gun ka ituytana, he marries 
Li$ son when the janiunfruit (falling 
on the wet fields in June-July) make 
little holes everysvhere, he makes 0*5, 
his fellow-villagers, feel ashamed 
sinoe we oannot take part in the 
feast (because at that time we b»ve 
no more rice enough to present our 
contributions to it). This is 
a reproach to those who deviate from 
the general custom of marrying 
only after the harvest, when all are 
able to contribute some rTco and thus 
have a claim to an invitation. 
hqdm-gq p. v., to be pierced with 
little holes all over ; cikan rogte 
kafam bqbtijana ? 

h^hutan adv., so as to cause nume* 
rous holes all over : dorabi^ tuTulere 
hgthutan gagsda. 

> babn-baTa (Sad.) eoUeo^tive name 
for all kinds of native gentlemen : 
kacfilrire cairbaje haMaiako cutig- 
iana. 


babnr i^r. ^f 

babure>baca a (^d. meaning youth, 
occurring in eongs as poetic var. to 
mairthiiif maidens Bafmrtbaeam 
rotodentana, Mair€bi(im supidentana, 
Youth thou arrangest thy hair 
in a topknot, Maiden thou arrangest 
thy hair in a chignon. 

bfl-baru Itly., flower feast and fair, 
1 . a collective name for all feasts 
of the year. 

IL intrs., to observe the yearly 
feasts: Dikuko akolekako bdburua, the 
Hindus observe feasts of their own. 
bnb'urii-n v., to submit oneself 
to the observance of the annual 
feasts : sausarkoleka kale bdbttr un- 
tana, we do not observe tlie same 
feasts as the pagans. 
hdhur udipli adv., on the occasion of 
the yearly feasts, at the various times 
on which the yearly feasts are kept. 

babu-teka trs. Teka is a var. of the 
permissive afx. rika*, hahu is hero 
used in its trs. function, to call 
smb. sir ; hence the cpd. means Itly. 
to allow smb. to be addressed as sir, 
i.e,, to live with smb. on terms of 
mutual respect. In current lan- 
guage it has come to mean ; to 
forgive an ofFender : enkan kamiredo 
kaita, bihutekama, 1 will not let thee 
off without punishment. 
habute-p-eka ropr. v., to pardon each 
oiher^ not to exact a punishment for 
an offence : enkan kamiredo ne 
hatnrenko kako hahutepek^. 

baca Nag. (Sad. ; Or. ; Binh. 
wand, a young bull, wend, a heifer) 
syn.of baturi Has. 1 . sbst. ( 1 ) 
a young bull. ( 2 ) in songa it 



tOOeuDs in the hahurA^ea, 

•nd aioiin as var. to hoy, 

r^ut'k, 

II . |)artioipio of tho p. *▼. 

iac^^ IB tlie onjjr form used, either 
A» adj. or as ad¥« of timo with the 
afx. re or te : hacaakmyeae zve «irf, 
enamente aOrile kutaia; hacaaiante 
(or iacaakanie) kut^lekoro serum 
nanaoa daia^, this bull is still young, 
that is why we have not castrated 
him as yet; wheo tlicy are castrated 
whilst they are (too) young, th||r 
become narrow-necked. 

bacabaoda bariiban^u, barbaaJu, 
dardbaadu, datbandu, syn. of davcora 
(Sad davbhandia or darcora). It is 
used as afx. to prds. (o denote in 
a general way a falling short of 
completion, or alone itistead of those 
same epds. (1) Aflixed to prds. 
meaning to bit, hurt, wound in any 
way, it denotes that the action has 
fallen short of the fullest effect of 
such acts, i.e., killing; hence it 
means to nearly kill, to all but kill, 
to hit, strike, out, wound, so as to 
nearly kill : enai3^ raaeuoiia, terlaca^ 
landuak^ia, a while ago I bit 
a myna with a stone so as to nearly 
kill it* The Mundari eqvU. to this 
Sad. expression is : hiiriia,leka kait)^ 
tergo^hfa. (2) With other prds. 
it means to fall short of completion, 
not to finish or attain all that is 
or was intended; hence it. means 
the greater pgrt, moat of, nearly dl : 
kae&iiire hakim ij&rji^kore, okilko 
olbarian4uia, whan the magistrate 
examines people in court, the pleaders 
write down nearly everything. 


(S) In eome oaees it denotes that the 
duration of the aetion falis abort of 
the stipulated or expected thne or 
period t dasii bttrdban4^keda, lie 
did not oemplete hie term of service. 

Whenitsiande as independent 
prd. then the prds« to which it is 
otherwise affixed, may stand first 
with the afx. ; an kahaiti 

udu^}iienleis( baeabanduyea, 1 am not 
quite sure that I can relate that story 
correo'Jy, i.e., that I remember all 
the details well enough. 

hacftbnndu-n^ bar^bandri-n, etc., rflx. 
V., may be nstd in tho function, 
given under (8) : dasidoe da^ikena, 
hacahandanjanae ; tho rflx. v., hero 
implies that the reason fer the non- 
completion of the stipulated time 
lies in the free determination of the 
subject ; hence the form means : . he 
refused to complete his full term of 
service, for some reaFon of his own. 
It may also he used alone instead of 
the cpds of which there is question 
in the following note. 

N. B. "When bdcabandu, etc., arc 
affixed to some prd., which is always 
in the rflx v., v.g., iiun, to learn, 
the n is detached and affixed to 
bacabandu, etc. : tbubacabandun/an^ 
ako, they have learnt nearly the 
whole of it. 

baeahandu-u bardban4u-v, etc., p.v.’, 
ocoars in the three functions : ter^ 
baeabaktfnake^nae, he is all but killed 
by the stone that hit him ; iinhaea- 
band^akanredo itataboa, if the greater 
part is already known, the teaching 
will soon bo onvplete. 


bacasdlt 

bacabaft(jlutan, bardbaniutan^ eto.> 
adv., in the functioQ given under (i) 
means so as to be nearly killed : kula 
ba€aban4»tane m^kia, he dealt su^h 
a cat to the tiger as to nearly kill it. 

bacandity bacaodata (Sad. from 
the U. baca/idaita, betrothed) I. 
sbst., betrothal^ i.e.^ the declara- 
tion before the priest that a couple 
promise marriage of their own free 
will. This term is used only by 
Christians : hacanddt hobajana^ the 
betrothal has taken place. 

IL tr8.| of the priest, to ask the 
couple whether they promise to 
marry each other of their own free 
will : haeanddtkedki^ae. Kuli is 
used in the same meaning. 
hacxnddU^ p v., to be betrothed in the 
way described : bacandatakanakii^. 

bi>can4tf sbst., the month or 
rather season, in which the sal tree 
blossoms and the flower feast is kept, 
i.e., the latter part of February and 
the first part of March. In this cpd. 
can4^ rather means a season than 
a month as it is independent from 
the phases of the moon. 

bacira (Sad. bacra) sbst., the 
Ascarlde, Oxyurus vermioularis, a 
white, intestinal worm, about 3 
inches long, found in man, fowl and ^ 
cattle, espeoially in buffaloes, in 
cntrd. to len4^d, the maw-worm, 
Ascaris lumbripoides, a long 
flesh-coloured intestinal worm, for 
which the Mundas use the same word 
as for the ordinary earth-worm. Since 
the ascarldes, when present, occur 
always in large numbers; hacira 
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bicufl^a-Gi 

stands nearly always in the plural. 
The symptoms indicating their 
presence are fetid breath and dia- 
rrhoea. The remedies used by the 
Mundas are r about 2 ounces of 
mustard -oil, or an extract of karonfo 
bark or of murud seeds, or the seeds 
of the kadru creeper, crushed and 
mixed with water. Buffalo calves 
generally die of it if no remedy is 
given to them ; abu^ hende haraf 
latre baedrako men^koa. 

M. trs., to infect with worms : 
kifiko baedraakaii enate lall dul- 
tana, Itly., they (the worm*) have 
wormed the buffalo calf that is why 
it has diarrhoea. 

bsca5 var. of bancab^ 

baci Nag. syn, of osarhoit Has. 
sbst., a heifer. 

bjeom, ba^com (Sad.) sbst., 
Ischaeraum anguptifolium, Hack. ; 
Gramineao,— a tufted, perennial 
grass of the jungles, 2-3 ft. high, 
extensively used to make twine. 

N. B. the foNowing riddle of which 
the answer is hacom : a^ama^a birko 
tala re bois^gahonko u^ko raraakada, 
in the middle of the dense jungles 
the sons of the spirits have untied 
their hair. 

bscom baSar, ba^com-baSar sbst., 
twine made with the culms and 

leaves of bqcom. 

« 

bacondavL bacuoful, bucua^rci 
Has. bnrufldnb bucun^tf Nag. I.sbst., 
things which are tied together 
with too short a rope or other liga- 
ture : en bacun4ax(ko tolruraepe. 
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II. adj , tied with too short a rope ; 
the word is often repeated : bacun^ 
4^7j(bacun4a^ bid^ko mapiA gooite 
tolra^eme. 

III. intrs.^ to get untied, to get 
loose because tied with oo short a 
ligature : mia4 bipaiisi, tiia,l% hucun- 
(fulfana. 

haeunif^-jf^an, haemn^a^qe^ hacun^aXc 
ange, hacun4atS(hacun(f,aT^y alv., 
used with <<?/, to tie, with too short 
a rope or other ligature. 

bacunful variant of hacunint^^ 

bI4 (Persian had^ ill-conditioned, 
not aooeptable) L sbst., a certain 
quantity of merohandiae which, in 
certain cases, is given to the buyer, 
over and above the quantity bought, 
to make up for what may prove spoilt 
in the merchandise : t^kaponteliiak 
patadleda, ponre bar ganda hadei^ 
o-n^ia, enamente lumaAko kako 
salajana, agreed on the pnce of 
one rupee per eighty silk-cocoons, as 
1 gave eight cocoons into the bar- 
gain, he did not pick and choose 
the cocoons. 

II. trs., v., of the seller, to give a 
certain quantity into the bargain, 
in order to make up for the possible 
bad condition of part of the mer- 
chandise, in which case no picking 
out is resorted to : pDnre bar 
gandaiia badaikoa for each eighty 
(silk-coooons) I gave them eight 
into the bargain. (2) of the buyer 
who picks out the good specimens 
from the stock : to discard in the 
picking out : mi4ki6i kitabcte apiako 


bddlq out of a stock of twenty 
books there are three which people 
refused to buy. 

hdd^Q p.v., (1) to be given into the 
bargain. (2) to be discarded, refused 
by the buyers : bar gandadoko 
bd^jana ; apia kita^^ hd^ana^ or 
bd^Mtgjana, 

bs4, ba^te (A. d-iatta^ certainly) 
adv., doubtlessly : net^re oimini 
alom doea, bai^ ke|«d^gv3a, don^t put 
that chimney there, it will doubtless- 
ly be touched by someone (and fall 
off) ; miadleka cipibu kiriApaltutf, 
ba^te kupulko hijybaragea, let us 
buy one or two extra br iss plates, 
we are sure to get visitors now and 
then. 

bfl-4i I, sbst., a honey-comb of 
which the cells are still empty. 

II. iutrs., to make empty cells : 
nes^reko bdddakada. 
bddd-Q p.v., of the cells in a honey- 
comb, to be yet empty : nes^re 
bdddakana. 

bada bnda, bada bidi, bidi-bidl 

(Sad. bid^bidana ; H. baddbadi, with 
emulation, with rivalship) I. sbst., 
a jingle destined to imitate the 
deadened sound of smth. falling on 
more or less soft earth or ground, 
komewhat like the English : thud, 
but with the additional connotation 
of a rapid repetition of that dull 
sonnd. 

II. trs. cans., to cause things to 
fail on the ground in a series of 
soft, dull thuds : misa eneklate 
kudar^ soben joko hoeo badabada- 
keda. 
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ladabada^n, hadahidi-n^ hidihidi^n 
rffx. v.^ to run with a soft patter 
of the bare feet. 

III. adv., with or without the 
affix tan : mar k^ilj rukuime 
haddhadafm, ulug^^ka, all right, 
ntxw shake (the fruit-tree) violently 
BO that the fruit may fall down in 
a shower; honko hadahadatanko 
jiiruruio^tana, the children come 
running out, their bare feet falling 
with a blunt dull softness on the 
ground. 

bada.badi (H Imla-badi^ with 
emulation, quarrelsomely) a jiogle 
of hadL 

I. sbst., importuning, obstinate 
ai'king for smth. : ne hop nekan 
hadabadi oiulao kae bageea. 

II. adj., importuning, obstinate 
in asking for smth. : hadabadi 
horokol 9 janage ka bapaitaba, 
nothing' can be quickly settled 
with importuning, obstinate people. 

III. trs. and intrs., to importune: 
hadabadikedlcae ; ne hon had^xbadi- 
ianae. 

bada-bidi var. of badabada* 

Bada-disum, Bagdda-diswD^ Bagda- 
difSiim sbst, Bengal. 

badftkad, badkad; bidfkad^ bldkaft^ 
birlkad, blfkat^. (Sad. hadlcaek, 
to stampede, trs.) I. sbst., a 
stttmpede : uT;koa hadiikab lelkedate 
gupihonko boroteko nirjana. 
ir. trs^, to scare a crowd or a 
flosk and*‘make it fiy in all dirccr- 
tions ; kula rumbulke^ts drjkoe 
bddakabhtdkoa^ a tiger by its 
growling stampeded the bullocks. 


haddtkib^n^ hidika^-n, etc., rflx. v., 
used only in the plural : to stampede, 
(inti*fe.): pitpirire hulsafere hopko 
baddkaoiia^ if one excites one^s 
horse on the marketplace, peoplb 
will disperse in panics 

had^ka^-Q, bidika^-g, etc , p: v*, 
same meaning as the rflx, v. 

badila, baddlk baddla-baddll, 
baddlare, baddllre, s eo bad I a, badli, 

etc. 

bad&n&Bi var. of badndu. 

baddrad, boddraO, basSrad, bosb- 

ra6 (Sad. badraek, to loosen and let 
fall; Sinh. handi and uri, Itly,, 
to turn away a knot) trs., to loosen 
or tear asunder the knot or string 
that binds things together : kitabe 
baddrabkedaj he has loosened the 
binding of the book. 

haddrao-Qy boddrao-o, etc., p v , to 
be loosened by the breaking or 
loosening of the knot which fa^tjns 
things together : sahanko, birako, 
kltil^ko, bus\iko baddra^oa^ books 
and bundles of firewood, of seedlings 
or of straw, are things that can be 
loosened by undoing the knot. 

baj-baj^ ba^dukua, bajrsande 
with or without the affix te^ and 
also badtCi, which ia not used in this 
meaning wlthonfc the affix te, adv., 
with great difficulty ; hadbad mia^ 
takae oml^ he gave one rtpee 
with great difficulty, i.e., on auconflt 
of hjs poverty it was^ very difficnlfc 
fol" him to give that mpefe, or it 
was with gitat difficulty that be 
was induced to give a rupee ; ha^Me 
i:ftatiUm, c 9{U«4 aafbroughvhim 
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with g^reat difficulty ; tiaiiai, aria, 
ha^sande uet^m tebftakada, to-day 
1 had iDueh, difficulty in reaching 
beie. 

bad-boj, bad-bud (Mt. talking 
nonsense or wit’jout purpose) I. 
ebst., a stammer, a stuttering, a 
a defective articulation, a difficulty 
in speaking : inig. hadbud cilekate 
hokaoa ? enar^ cikan ranuko laga- 
tits^a ? 

II. adj., speaking with difficulty, 
speaking haltingly, stammering, 
stuttering : bad-lud horo ; lad-hud 
kaji. Also used as adj. noun, a 
stammerer, one who Inibltually 
speaks with difficulty ; naiad bad- 
ludie goat^ia, hakim kaji kae 
bnjaodarijana, we brought a stam- 
merer as witness, the judge was 
unable to understand him. 

111. trs., to speak haltingly, 
falter iiigly or with difficilty, to 
stammer, to sl itter : jagare bad- 
ludjada ; had-hiidjadae \ mi(} gan|a- 
kkae badbudkina, ho stammered at 
me- for about one hour. 
had-bud*€}f, iflx. v^, to feign a 
difficulty in speocb. 
had-hu^tanj adv., (speaking) with 
difficulty, baltinglyi stammeringly, 
falteriogly : ekesdkeakanre 
hu^tanko kajiia papjanaiA monte 
hai^bu^tane udubadlea. 

badoam, and hadcom«ba£sr vgr; of 

h^e&my d^omd^iifitr. 

bad-dttkda; bad-dnkuate, van of 

hadbad. 

bad4a-bed4e(ao, adv., used with 
may to cut with an axe, imitative of 


the sound of a number of heads ol 
goatfir or sheep falling down and 
their corpses plumping down, while 
they are cut down each with m 
single, noieeltes^ stroke of the axe. 

badda bod^Mv (Sad. ; hai- 

hutaek) syn. of bctkaMukudi tra, to 
pierce repeatedly a soft substance 
which can in no way be considered 
as a kind of bundle. If it could in 
some way be oonsidercd as a kind of 
bundle, potomakanlekan cizy y, g , 
a jackfruit, the belly, a bag full of 
grain, the contents would ooze out 
through the hole with an appreciable 
sound, and then the jingle baflsabud- 
sUy imitative of this sound, would bo 
used : saram sarteko haddabud lukia, 
they pierced the sambar with numer- 
ous arrows. 

haddahudau-n rfix. v., (1) to plod in 
mud in which one sinks down at 
least up to the ankles : loeoAvee 
haddabudduntana , (2) It may be 

used also of jugglers who pierce (or 
make believe that they pierce) their 
own flesh, v. g., with needles or the 
like. 

haddahuddu-u p. v., takes as sbj.. 
either the substance, which is pierced 
repeatedly, or the object which ^ 
pierces : nagapiniianumteko ^adda* 
huddujana j uetgra losod sotate 
haddahuddujana. 

ba4d^ahu(j^(iMtan adv , sinking or 
piercing, repeatedly into a soft sub?- 
stance ; loeoA h4k^(labud(j>utane. pat-» 

! om4 saram haHahu^^ianhi. 

\ tuiAkj[a. 

frequentative of h'uMui^, trs., to 
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have again and again snot hanging 
from the nose, sniffing it np continu- 
ally : suluii ba^4a^dv(}(^uj;^akadtea. 
hadda^bu^UT^^en rfix. v., is used 
idmly. o£ worms which again and 
again peep out or push out part of 
their body from, v. g., cowdung. 

ha^aT^hud4uT^*Q \i, (1) of snot: 

to be alternately hanging from the 
nose and sniffed up again. (2) 
idmly. used in the same meaning as 
the rflx, V. 

♦bidha Nag. (Sad. hadhi; Cfr. H. 
obstructed, impeded) I. adj., 
of bad omen, unlucky, in the sense 
of causing or bring ng bad luck to 
others. 

1 1, sbst., the exterior s’gn by which 
it appears that one will bring bad 
luck to others. The word itself as 
well as the superstitions designated 
by it, have been borrowed from the 
8adans. It is used for men, horses, 
buffaloes and goats. The signs by 
which it is seen that a man will 
bring ilMuck, are revealed by chiro- 
mancy. Those which rjveal that a 
buffalo, bullojk or a goat will bring 
bad luck to the buyer (not to the 
man in whose house the animal is 
""born) affect the colour, the turning of 
the hair or the form of the horns. 
For instance, a horse or pony with 
three legs only of the same colour, 
a bullock with a turning of the hair 
on the spot where it will be touched 
by the goad, she-buffaloes and she* 
goats with horns pointing forwards, 
are unlucky ; the latter in the sense 
that their young will not lire. A 
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bullock with a turning of the hair on 
the neck will be eaten by a tiger. 
A pony with a white star on its fore- 
head that can be covered by the 
thumb, will cause the male childr. n 
of its owner to die in infancy, if he 
has any male child ; if he has none, 
that pony will on the contrary j>ro- 
oure him one, but ih that case the 
owner will have to make a gift of 
that pony to any one as soon as the 
child is born. White buffaloes and 
those with a white throat, are badha 
even to the owner in whose house 
they were born : if they are yoked 
with one of another colour, they will 
die themselves or cause the death of 
those with which they are yoked : 
jurit jomia karedo a^gee jomoa. 
Other signs of ill-luck are called 
dokka. 

hadha-g p. v., used only in the pf. 
tense, to have bewme, to be of bad 
omen : ne sadom budhaakana, this 
pony will bring bad luck io whom- 
soever buys it. 

*badi sbst., a rice field of the four’ h 
or fifth class, the h-gbest kind of the 
fields terraced? one above the other on 
the slopes of valleys. The five 
classes of rice fields are : (1) tS^alo^oi^ 
Of jirkilo^oi^ ; (2) ikirote 

Of jij^ote; {^J cabra; (1) ladi, 
badiloboi^ or hadiote\ (5) cutibadi. 
On acijpunt of their situation, the 
rainwater collected in the two classes 
of badi, disappears soon by- filtration, 

80 that they dry up and produce 
ittle or nothing if they are not 
refilled by regular showers of rain. 



or kept under water bj having run- 
ning water drained into them, a 
process which can but rarely be used. 
These fields depend therefore so to 
say cxclusivily on a regular supply 
of rain for their productivity. A 
drought of a few weeks occurring at 
certain periods of the growth, v. g., 
when the grains should form after 
the flowering, suffices to destroy the 
whole harvests llenoo they are the 
less valuable among the rios fields and 
pay a lower rent than the first and 
second class fields which are more 
properly called locoi^. 

II. trs., to call a field hadi j to naake 
or prepare a badi field. 

ladi~g p. v., to be convertible into a 
ladi held : iietare mic] kutulul hadioa, 
here is possible to make a hadi 
held as broad as one turn in the 
ploughing, i.e., maybe some 2d 
yards broad. 

badi (Or. ladiy obstinate; Sad. 
hatliek, to sulk, and laid, obstinate) 
intrs., sometimes used instead of 
Tiatiy or Jiatihadi, to sulk in order to 
obtain sinth. In the same meaning 
it is used as variant of haft in sacri- 
hciil formulas; Alope Jiatia! alope 
ladia ! an adjuration to spirits, not 
to cause sickness or other misfortune 
■in order to obtain a sacrlfijc. 

badi sbst., the Lcddles of a weav- 
er's loom width alternately i^iise or 
depress the thread of the wnrp. 

badi (H. bnndk j Mt. badi^ leather 
string; Sad. lod/n) I. sbst., a 
string or twine tied around srath. so 
that the rings fit closely one 


against the other. This sbst. is used 
especially in conjunction with 
dulki, nogra'y dumai^y and with* 
lunlam: (1) dulkibadi is somc^times 
usetl instead of doal, the strips of 
leather used to span the dulkl-drum. 

(2) dumaT^hadi y the strips of leather 
used to span the durnang-drum ; the 
strips whiuh run in the length are 
properly called doal^mt also some- 
times badi; the trausvcr?al strips 
whieli turn around the drum ara 
called ciruhjdL Sec PI. XXVII. 

(3) nagrahadi is the term always 
used to d^.s'gnatc the leather strips 
spanning the nagra-dnrn, though 
one would rather expect them to bo 
called (loaU (!) Inmamhadi is a 
strip of silk-co.oon that has been cut 
at the thickness one wants, and is 
used to tie arrow-heads to the arrow, 
hattle-axo heads to the handle, etc.: 
liiinam Lorirc sutani namoa, hadlre 
hadi namoa, by unwinding a sl!k- 
coeocn one get.s cocoon thread, by 
cutting it one gets cocoon strips. 

II. trs., to tie a string or twine 
around sinth. so that the rings formed 
by the string or twine are fitting 
clo-'Cly oiifO against the other : j ip 'pa- 
japap.i baeai'em tolcredo enage badi. 
hadi-n rfl-^. v., to tie a string in 
ja\:apos<.d rings around a limb of 
one's own b“ Jy : on sutam tpc aloin 
badtniy do not turn that str.dig in 
juxtaposed rings aroaid ih\ fi.iger. 
b^adi-g p. v., to he tied in juxta- 
posed rings, to be tied with a string 
put in juxtaposed rings: sutam 
bixdiakana; ae^ tj sutamte badia^ 
kana. 
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ba^jp-adi rcpr. v., is used of two per- 
sons who at the same time tie in 
juxtaposed rings, v. g*, each other^s 
finger or leg, or, who do that suc- 
cessively : tikiiai, bapadijana* 
ha-n-adi vrb. n., a ligature tied in 
juxtaposed rings, the tying, the way 
of tying ill juxtaposed rings ; aiiia 
hanadi ka ratataboa ; am^ hanadi 
isu niralgea. 

bfidite^ shst., smth. to tie with in 
juxtaposed rings. 

badi-baSac sbst., a string wound in 
juxtaposed rings around smtli. 
cylindrical. This cpd. occurs in 
sacrificial formulas as reverential 
address to Singbonga : turlsutamte, 
badiba^arte borrakal? borargunta- 
ns.m, (instead of iurimamte^ baJi~ 
laearte, the variant nilima suiamic, 
badima ba^arte is used in Hasada), 
Thou riscst and descendest on a 
blue rope (blue, consequently invisi- 
ble in the blue skies), a rope that 
becomes shorter or longer according to 
thy risingjor descending [bor), because 
it winds or unwinds {badiba4ar\, 

badicai3^ daru sbst., a jungle bush 
CO called. A mixture of ground 
^'anuruda and the ground bark of 
roots of hadica^ and atilsir^y is rub- 
bed on in body-ache, and is also 
applied to dog bites. 

badigi. (Or. haggZ, haggl, plentiEul) 
intrs., (I) to have at hand more 
fruits or potherbs, mushrooms, puff- 
balls, etc., than one can consume. 
{i) of the same, to be available in 
greater quantity than can be con- 
sumed : uli tisiiatgapa badigiiana ; 
ulitele had^gitana. 
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badin Tar. of badli, 
badMofio'Ci, badl-ote sbst., a rice 
field of the fourth class. See badi, 
badkab variant of badakad* 
badla, badll, badlla« badMl (H. 
Sad.) I. sbst., (1) exchange. (2) a 
substitute, a tocum-tenens : nido, 
Gomkc, Samu^ badlit this one, Sir, 
is the substitute of Samu. 

II. trs., to replace smb. or smth. 
by smb. or smth. else, to substi- 
tute ; catufa d^ badla4me^ change, 
renew the water in the waterpot. 
hadla-riy ladli-riy hadala-Uy badili-n 
rflx. , (1) to take the place of an- 
other, to do the work of another, t© 
do the work that is proper to an- 
othejr : Sarauij hadlire Boaia, had^ 
Jantandy Boang takes the place of 
Samu, or works instead of Samu ; 
barbl mistriree badlantana, ho 
changes himself into a carpenter ; 
Ikirboiaga et^ boiai.gakoree badlana, 
the Ikirbonga acts as if be were 
another spirit, harms people in a 
way proper to other spirits. (2) to 
put on other clothes : badla^i- 

jana, he has put on another topee. 

badla-Qy hadli-g p. v., to be changed, 
to be put elsewhere, to be replaced 
by a successor : Khunjiren hakim 
badlajana, 

ba-p-adUi ha-p’^adli rcpr. to 
interchange men or things : mandi- 
kiia,kit^ bapadlojanay those two 
intercbangied their cooks; lij^kita. 

bapadlajana. 

ba-n-adlay ba-n-adli vrb. n., the 
transfer, the changing or interchang- 
ing, the giving one thing for» 
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snotiier : hanadhre catu rapii4* ' 

jana,^while the water was being re- 
newed the pot broke ; bonder keya 
lanadlare haram aalia ci gundi ? 

III. hadla as afx. to other prdg. 
means instead of : aputee eraia^kina,. 
hontekoraiia. erais^badltihia, his father 
ecolded me, and I scolded him 
instead (of scolding his father). 

IV. dadla occurs also in* the jingle 
wJdlahaddla* 

badlare, badlire, badilare^ badllire 

ad\r., in place of, instead of, in 
exchange for, as substitute of : Samu^ 
ladlare Boau kamitana. 

badla-badli, baddla-badlli a jingle 
of hadla which connotes repetition. 
It is used in the active, passive and 
iflx. voices. Used sbstly. it cor- 
responds to hanadla, but connotes 
repetition : kerako arara badlabadiiie 
taranko bagra5oa, the necks of 
buffaloes get spoiled bj the use of 
variously shaped yokes ; gomkeko.^ 
hadlabadlite en kami ka calaojana, 
a new man having repeatedly been 
put in charge, that work did not 
come to a successful issue. 

badnSm (P. H.) baddnSm^ bodO. 
ndni I. ebst,, a bad name or charac- 
ter, disrepute r am^ haddndvi sen^- 
jana, the knowledge of thy fault 
bas spread. 

II. adj., with kaji, defamatory talk ; 

nekan kaji alopakajiia. 

III. trs., to give one a bad name, 
to speak ill of some one r alope 
liadndmina. 

ladnam-en rflx, v., to act so as to 
lose one^s reputation ; alom bodl^nd* 
men a. 


p. V#, to get a ba<r name) 
to be defamed : cilekatee hddndm^ 
Jana ? 

bc^ba^bftjea var. of hKadeahlu^iHt*. 
baijl-saode adv., with great difB- 
culty. See hadhad, 
bajte adv.,^(l) sym of bcu^, doubt- 
lessly. (2) syn. of' ba^bad, with 
great diffienlty. 

bajtunk-bajtuu, ba^tuw^-ba^ttiw- 

aderen, and bajitt'ia^-ba^tutai.-urutakea 

variants of bafubafu, baf^uhatuaderen^ 
bafnbafnuruT^en, which see, 

baj|uiaL-uruiacen r^x. v., syn. of 
tnduruT^en, used, of fish': to creep 
out straight and without wriggling 
from the mud : anjedakan dobaren 
surlhaiko ofq balehaiko jetetanre 
loaodateko badfu^urui^ena. 

badfl sbst., the Sasin or Indian 
Antelope, Antilopo cervicapra, 
bada pirikoree taina, darn snbare 
oiulao kao tajna, soben jontnkoate 
sekeragec nirdaria; iniadiriia soiege 
rakabakana. mendo deraakana, the 
sasin. lives on open, high ground, is 
never found, under cover, and can run 
faster than any other animal ; its 
(divergent) horns point upwards but 
are spirally twisted,' along a straight 
axis, 

bad&fsia^, badffro, bidOran, bidttrn, 

(H. it and duhrdnd, to unfold ; Sad. 
duhrek, duhrdek) I. sbst,, (1) the 
slipping off of coils of twine, rope on 
bamboo slice. It seems not to be used 
but with the affix rate, on account 
of : badilrai^rqte tui3kki jetan kamire 
ka jogaSrttana. (2) metaphorically^ 
the breaking of a contract or agrees 
m^nt i das^i^ badilra^rqte kami ka 
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calaiJ^tana nSdo, the work suffers [ 
from the breaking of his contract by 
the servant; clasi kamira oaduraT^^rqte 
kamii paojana, on account of his 
having broken his contract of 
service, ho is without work, 
ir. trs., (1) to slip off coils of twine, 
rope or bamboo slice ; tondom ka 
raragredo lad'Krai^epe] if you cannot 
loosen the knot, simply slip off the 
coils of rope, (i) metaphorically, 
to break an agreement or contract : 
dasii dafiikena mendoe haduxa7^/ceda 
(or, Laduraia^enjana), ho served for 
a few days but broke off the engage- 
ment ; kurii he has sent 

away, or has abandoned his wife. 
ibadtlra'Ki’-oJ , baditru-n iflx. v.,to free 
oneself from a contract or agree- 
ment : kuri laduraT^enjana (or 
bag in 3 ana). 

hadvraf^-Q^ ladvru-u p.v., (1) to be 
sTippeJ off: aina catar badurar^a- 
J^ana, the cloth of my umbrella is 
loose at the borders; pereakan tma^ki 
kandomre sabkeate ti^dimlere 
ladiira-n^oa, if holding It by the rim 
one lifts up a full basket, the rim 
(the upper coils of bamboo slice) 
will come off. (2) of an agreement 
to be broken off .* ne daTagrameiife 
Kagnri disnmre kupulakan tuikena, 
mendo badurai^janay the preliminary 
visits for the marriage of this boy 
had taken place somewhere in the 
Nagiiri country, but the intended 
marriage has been given up. 

badurl trs., to roll a string, rope 
or cloth round smth. in more or 
less juxtapeseji or partly superposed 
coil-'. 'Ihisisamore general term 


than hadi : baear kucakeatee baduri^ 
keda Laving jflattcncd lengthwise 
a few coils of the rope ho wound 
up the rest over these ; potom 
boyteko baduriia (or badiia), they 
surround the rice-bale with juxta- 
posed coils of straw rope. 
haduri-n rflx. v., to wind coils of 
rope or cloth around one^s own body 
or some member of it : be^ byreko 
bad'urina. 

ha-'p-aduri repr. to wind coils of 
rope or cloth round some part of 
each other's body : bccjkiia, hapaduri~ 
jana, 

haduri-o p. r., to be wound round 
smth : becj bjre badurioa, 
ha^n-aduriyxh, n., the act or manner 
of winding coils of rop3 or cloth 
round smth. ; bnvadurii baduvii^eda 
bye pal uka^girl keda, he wound the 
cloth round the liead in such a 
manner that the turban is extraor- 
dinarily thick, 

baduru var. of ladilrai^. 
bada var. of hara (sjm. of 
which see. Also of hara, to pick up 
and gather stray grains ; also in 
the cpds. of this prd. 

bada-budu var. of harahiru, 
bad^-bnd^i var. of barahupi, 
badag and badafi-u^ vars, of hara^ 
and bajo^,u(i. 

bada-kuda, barakura syn. of 
. * 

harabuti, , 

Nag. syn. of lodheJekan, 
adj., very large, huge : miad bad^go^ 
biia^le namtaia, we found or met a 
huge snake. 

badi var. of hari (syn. of g^i’K^gu), 
which SCO. 
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bae (Sad, hde, frenzy, madness ; 
Or. lal-ldy) syn. of btt,mhfiry I. sbst., 
ravings, delirium caused by fever, 
n. intrs. imprsl., to rave, to be 
delirious : haejaia* 

hae-g p.v., to rave, to be delirious : 
bokom bugiotana ci ?— ka, gomke, 
ruado baiiojana, mendo barsitaete 
bae sabkja, — naoe haegtana ci ? — 
nadoe hapeakana, enaij^ngreo haelena, 
is thy younger brother getting 
well ?—Noj Sir, as for the fever, 
that has disa] peared, but delirluna 
has set in sirrco two days. — Is be 
delirious also at this moment? — Just 
now he id quiet, a short while ago 
be was still raving. 

N.B. the idiomatio constructions 
with sa}i or naWy to catch, often 
used instead of the p. forms ; (1) the 
a.v. form in which hae stands as 
sbj. hae sahjaia or ha^ namjg-ia, 
eqvit. to haegtanae, he is getting 
delirious. (2) the p. v. form in 
which the sufferer stands as shj. 
Baec sabgtana or haee namotana, he 
is getting delirious ; en basure haeko 
saboa. 

ha-n-ae vrb. n., tbe manner or 
amount of raving ; lanaee baejana 
gota nidae rapamraramkeda, he raved 
in such a way that he chattered 
annoyingly the whole night. 

baC (Sad.; Or, lay) sbst., the 
monthly wages paid ^ia rice to a 
laedasi. 

bfl{, bapi, baptf, bifia, bapTa, 
bapQa used by obildren instead of 
hanoa, there is not. 

bae a a nickname derived from 
he, doliriuxsi and applied to people 


whose mild madness appears only 
in their nonsensical talk i baea* 
bar am, the childish old man. 

ba^a-baSa, (Tam, wara^-war^a, 
slowly) I. sbst., great slowness in 
action i ha^abet^atege xminuA 
kamifcm aiubjana, it is through 
great slowness that thou hast been 
overtaken by the night over so 
small a work, 

II. ad]*., very slow : Laeaba^ii boro 
nplo; ha^ahaea kuriko driclundure- 
geko aiubea, pirira jetana kako 
kamia, slow women r£acli the n ghfc 
in the occupation of preparing the 
meals, they never work in the 
fields. 

adj. noun, used idmly. 
for any kind of small insects which 
creep slowly, or might creep slowly 
on people's body : slmor^reta. bo- 
lolena, lar>abaUbo tundai3kakaina (or 
naraakaina). 

III. trs., (1) used idraly. of the 
same small insects : to creep slowly 
about on one's body: simsikuko 
baUha^aklna. (2) occurs in the 
idiom : nekan^ko cim la^aha^atana ? 
Doest thou take into account such 
sayings ? Doest thou consider such 
small things as very annoying? 
Doest thou change thy mind 
because they speak like that ? 
ba'^aha^da’-n rflx. v., to be slow in 
action (purposely) : alom ha^a^ 
banana, sekerage kamime, do not 
linger over thy work, work fast. 

hneabaia-g, p. v., to get into the 
habit of working slowly, to be a 
slow worker by nature; ne kuri 
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hatdbiilSajana, enamente jaiia5 

heraotana. 

la^ahala^ halalalatan^ adv*., very 
slowly ; ba^ada^aiane hij^tana. 

ba^aia^ adj., need in connection 
with tul)er, irnich thinner than 

usual : near^ saiaga la^ai^gea. Also 
used idmly, with lai : la^ai^ lat 
pota bangleka lelgtana, a thin belly 
looks as if it had no bowels : ini§ 
Ifil ha^at^gea^ or ha'&aisganay he is 
thin-bellied. See the cpd.. hala-^c 
lot. 

p.v., to grow into hibers 
much thinner than the usual size: 
bakrire^ sais^ga niulaia^ soben 
ba^a^janai this year all the yams in 
I the garden have grown into veiy 
thin tubers. 

m 

ta6ai3,««baSaiaL used as adj. and 
adv. nf several or numerous tubers 
which have grown thinner than 
usual : bakrire^ saia^ga niulaia^ soben 
ha^aiifia^aT^jana or ba^ai^ba'^a^ge 
daakana. 

baSaiak-lfiI adj;, used also as adj. 
noun : one whose belly is 

always quite thin, flat, as if 
he had no bowels ; mla^ la^ai^ai 
kerale auakaia, sen kube sekcraea 
mendo sagiri teka^jankore pur§ 
be om kae daria, we have acquired 
a thin-bellied bu:ffalo, it walks very 
fast, but when the cart has stuck 
somewhere it is unable to give a 
strong pull ; nj[ okot^-ren ha^ai^ld), t 
ba^ai^ldi-g p.v., to grow into a thin- 
bellied man or animal : Samudoe 
haHxild'ijanai as for Samu, he has a 
thin belly. 


baes'CL-sats^a sbst.j Dioscorea 
pentaphylla, Linn., var. Linnaoi ; 
Dioscoreaceae, — a wild creeper with 
an edible yam, long, 2-3'' 

diarn., white and soft. 

baCar I. sbst., (1) twine, in cnlrd., 
to faga, rope, sutamy thread or 
string, and ^or, straw rope. (2) a 
strip of filtf oirs bark, wood or root 
which is or can be used to tie things 
with : bata ruruia^-, murn^-, soraebae- 
arte karedo bacomdulatoko tolea, 
laths are tied to the rafters by 
means of strips of ruru^ bark, of 
murud root or sJirali bark or by 
means of hacom twine. (3) the free 
fibres extracted from a fibrous 
plant, ready for rope-making : 
jiriba^ar u^cka nana, the fibres 
of hemp are as thin as hair. N.B. 
The fibres of moron are called 
sutam, not balar» 

N.B. The idioms : (1) Ne oi^re 
ba^arko purasako bolotana, sa^ako 
tepc^bestape, snakes enter this house 
very often, plaster up very well 
all the cracks in the wall. (2) 
Katara ba^ar hotorem rakabenjana, 
thou hast raised and put round thy 
neck the rope that tied thy feet, i.e., 
through thy own fault thou hast 
fallen from Chary bdis into Scylla. 

ba'Sarcabagy ba^arldig, 

II. trs., (1) to make a rope of smth.," 
to twist sinth. into a rope : ne 
b^com baHreme, make twine of 
this bgeom grass. (2) to tie a ropo 
to smth. or some liv. bg., to tie 
at one end of a ropo for some parti« 
cular purpose : sadomiisk baHaria 
ci7:^aloma! kae nirai s^U 1 it 
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the horse to one end of a rope ? — No, 
don't, it will not run away. Ambi- 
guity between this and the prece- 
ding function would occur only 
when the d.o. is smth. of which 
ropes are made, v.g., bg-com ba^are^ 
mcj may mean : make a rope out of 
this JjQcom grass, or tie a rope to 
this bundle of hacom grass. But 
circumstances will easily remove 
the possible ambiguity. (3) to take 
off the fibrous skin or bark from 
certain plants, or also, to slice off 
strips of fibrous rind or bark from 
certain plants, v.g., the roots of 
the murud tree: rurma^iiaL halar'^a 
ciu, jaia^ea ? Am I to make strips 
of fibrous bark from this ruru 7 ^ 
creeper, or am I to split the creeper 
together with its bark into strips ? 
N.B. P The Mundas loosen the j 
fibrous skin from the hemp, by put- 
ting the plant into the water for 
some 3 weeks. Hence bai^ar with 
jiri as d. o. may mean to twist 
hemp into twine or ropes, or to 
separate the fibrous skin from the 
hemp stalks in the way just 
mentioned. 2^ Ba^ar is not used 
trsly. with moron ; in its stead they 
use sutam : moron sutameme, remove 
the fibre from the moron, (4) to tie 
at the end of a rope, to hold or lead 
with a rope. This is also the 
meaning of haHar in such cpds. as 
ba'^arurut^f ba^arrakalji^ haearardgUf 
deaba^aff jiliT^ba^ar. N. B. The 
idiom : mure jetae kae (or kako) 
laHrledma, nobody led thee with a 
cord through thy nose i.e., thou wort 
freei nobody ha9 forced |hee* 


baiSar-2 p. v., (1) to be made into 
a cord, to be used for rope-making : 
bf^com ba^aroa. (2) to be fastened at 
the end of a rope : ne urj samageo 
baifara^ana, this bulloek has a rope 
hanging uselessly from its neck 
(it is not tied to any post). N. B. 
The p. V. is not used in the meaning 
of to be reduced to fibrous strips, 
for this potagg^ nrig^ ba^arpotagn^ 
bai^arnrig are used. (.3) to become, 
grow or be fibrous : ruruia,nA.ri baear- 
akana, has the same meaning as : 
ruruta^nuri ba^arana^ the rurui^ 
creeper is a fibrous plant. 

ba-n^aear \Th> n., (I) used for the 
amount of rope-making : bana^are 
baearkeda mo^ burom bacome caba- 
keda, he twisted such an amount of 
twine that he used up a whole load 
of hgcnm grass. (2) used for the 
amount of slicing fibrous plants into 
strips : bana^are baearkeda riiruia^, 
gota sarrai puraoa, he sliced into 
strips such an amount of the bark 
of the ruruis( creeper that there will 
be enough for the , whole roof. (3) 
used for the amount of extracting 
or preparing fibres : bana^arko 
baearkeda, horo parted apapia 
pagara jiriko hundikeJa, they flayed 
hemp to such an amount that each 
of them has enough fibre to make 
three ropes. (1) used for the aot 
or manner of tying at the end of 
a rope : kttmburnhana^arle baearmea, 
we will bind thes as one binds a 
thief ; am^ hanaear ka taftkagea, 
rokagee pocooa, thy way of tying 
is no good, he will at once s^ip out 
of the rope. 
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N. B. Ba^ar talres a certain 
number of puds, denoting motion, as 
affixes, a:ul then it means, by means 
of a rop^j with a rope : baea^wler, 
to lead, pull or drag in by nK'an> 
of a r.Dp.! ; ba^ara ru^n, to lower 
or pull d >\vu by means of a rope; 
hu'darrakii^j to pull up by means 
of a rope ; ba'^uniruT^y to lead, 
bring or pull out by mean? of a 
rope. 

taSarader trs., to lead inside by 
means of a rope. 

ba£ar-an adj., fibrous, of wliieb 
twine can be made : h.tcaran daru 
halara^L n^rl ; bitubomro bacarana. 

baSar.ar^gu trs., to let down by 
means of a rope. 

baSar-ban^o Nag. syn. of barirun^ 
da Has. sbst., the largest spjcles of 
wild c it. 

ba5ar-b.i:X sbst., a slender, green 
snake not more than dO" long, which 
lives on tree.s like the sariDiada and 
i\iQ dah'degaf which are also green, 
but is different from them. No 
sptcimen could bo procured : it mnv 
prove to be Tropidonotus plurnbioolor 
Cantor., the green ground snake. 

baSar-caba^ syn., of Lal^arldio, 

balar dhu^a, ba2ar-dula^ dhula< 
bagar, dula-baSar sbst., a bail of 
twine. 

bagar>IuTQ p. v., occurs in the 
idora : reta^g^teia. hadarlCi-kahajana, 
I am so hungry that I feel my 
stomach roduced tp the thinness of 
a rope. 

bagar-narl sbst., syn. of balaran 
ndrt, a fibrous climber. 


baSar-pot^ trs., to flay fibrous 
plants or take off strips of fibrous 
bark : riirino^ haear^o[ntam. 
baiiT'polago p. v., of fibrous bark, 
to be strippel off lh3 plant: soben 
jipi ha^arpoidahana, 

ba3ar-rakab trs., to lift or draw 
up by meaiis of a rope. 

bn gar-uri syn. of bat'crpota. 
ba3arurut3i, tr.?., to pull or draw 
out by m^ans of a rope. 

bagda, bogdn Ilo (II. hadJiigd, any 
castrated animal : Sad. hadhia) I. 
adj., wdLh mcroni^ a ca.-lrated bc- 
goat : Somatekotj| miad ba'^da 

menaia, in the honso of Soma there 
is a castrated he-goat. 
ir. trs., to castrate any animal. 
ba^da-n p, v., to bo castrated, 
•^bag-dasi I. sbst , (1) a servant who 
over and above InVown fare receives 
monthly a fixed amouut of rice for 
the siustonance of wife and children 
or of parents in case the servant 
is not married. This kind of 
contract is borrowed from tlie SaJans 
£und met with only in the Naguri 
coniitry. In Hasadi no married 
men are ever taken as servants. 
(•2) the condition of such a servant 
baedanra bondobast cileka ? W hat 
are the usual conditions of a con- 
tract for a ba'^dmi ? 

II. trs., (IJ to take in^o batdasi 
s3rvi/38. ( 2 ) to give into laedasi 

service (of the parents in case the 
servant is untnarrie.l) ha^danklako, 
bahloLn-n rflx. v., to hire oneself 
out as a laMasi, 

ba'^dasi'Q p. v., to be given or taken 
into h^da^i service. 
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barman (P. and H. game meaning; 
Sad, ungrateful, faithless) I. abs, n., 
dishonesty : ba^mdntee enkal§. > ne 
liorore jetan ha^tndn banoa. 

II. adj., dishonest : barman kaji, 
a speech which shows dishonesty ; 
ha'tinCtn kami, a dishonest action ; 
ha^vidn horo, a dishonest man, one 
who refuses to pay his debts. Also 
used as adj. noun instead of barman 
horo, 

III. trs., to act dishonestly to- 
wards someone : ba^mankedhaej 
ho has refused to pay what ho owes 
us. 

ba^mdn-cn rflx. v., to act or speak 
dishonestly, to refuse to pay one's 
debt. 

hatnndn-o p. v., to become dis- 
honest, to get into the habit of dis- 
honesty. 

IV. adv., with or without the 
affix ge^ dishonestly ; ba^mdiie karai- 
keda ; hahndngee hatiRkeda. 

baSoa (A. batdfid ; Mt, bagd?i; 
Sad. bidfid) I. sb?t., earnest-money 
given to clinch a sale-contract. The 
thing sold remains with the seller, and 
the date on which the price has to 
be paid is settled. If the contract 
is broken by one of the two parties, 
there will always be a panchayt 
to settle the amount of fine to be 
imposed on the one who bas broken 
the contract. In any case a fine 
of R. 1-i-O is exacted for the 
benefit of the panches. If on the 
fixed date the buyer fails to pay 
the price, ho looses his earnest* 
money and the seller may sell to 
someone else. I< bo can not get 
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from the new buyer the same price 
as was settled with the first, this one 
will be fined to make up the loss# 
If he realizes a better price, so much 
the better for him. If the seller 
breaks the contract by selling to 
someone else, the surplus gaiu 
together with the amount of the 
earnest-money and, Imay be, smth. 
more will have to be paid to the 
first contracting party. 

All this applies also to the case in 
which the contract for the sale of 
a buffalo, bullock or cow has been 
clinched not by the payment of 
earnest-money but by the owner 
giving and the buyer accepting a 
tuft of dubila, couch-grass, when 
afterwards one of tho two breaks 
the contract. 

There is no settled amount for the 
earnest-money. 

N. • B. Earnest-money, part of 
wages paid as soon as a labour con- 
tract is signed, is not called ba^na 
but dadni or dadini, 

II. adj., appertaining to earnest- 
money : ba^na t^ika, hu^na paesa, 
earnest-money given to clinch a 
sale-contract. 

III. trs., to give earnest-money 
to some one in order to clinch a sale- 
contract : hcd^nahiale, 

ba-p“Ct^na repr- v., to be in the habit 
of clinching a sale by giving earnest- 
money : ale jana5 begar bnpa^natele 
opomtana, wo, for our part, always 
sell to each other without earnest- 
money: oiulio kdklQhapaHnu, we never 
give earnest-money to each other in 
order to clinch onr faleroonkracts 
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baifna^p p. v., (1) to be given as 
earnest- money for a sile : urj[ mente 
dasturleka iril ganda karc in 14 t^ka 
hainaoa^ (2) to be bound by the 
reception of earnest-money for a 
sale ; aledo kale omdariama, soben- 
kole bainaakana^ we cannot sell to 
thee, we have all received earnest- 
money from other buyers. 

baer Nag. and Ho var. of la^ai\ 
bafirad var. of Iha^Tab. 
bafiro Kera var. of ha^ar, 
baetfil (H. Sad. haltal) adj., stupid 
and wicked, stupidly malevolent. 
Also used as adj. noun. 
haetdl-o p. V., is used only in the 
past. ts. to describe the habit : ne 
boro haetdljana, this man has 
become a stupid scoundrel. 

Bagida-disam, Bagda-disum, var. 
of Badadisum. 

*bagaTca (P. haghcd^ haghxcdy or- 
chard ; Sad.) I. sbst., a grove 
(generally a mango-grove) which is 
not close to the houses. Such groves 
of varying dimensions, in which the 
mangotrees are planted in more 
or less regular order, are to be found 
within the boundaries of nearly all 
those villages in which Hindu or 
Mussulman intruders have succeeded 
in ousting the Mundas of their 
original proprietory rights. In vil- 
lages in which this has not been the 
case, regular mango-groves are nok 
common. The Mundas were gener- 
ally satisfied with planting mango 
and other fruit trees, such as jack 
and tamarind trees, close to their 
houses, so that every village, unless 
it be of very recent origin, is snuggly 


bidden in a picturesque grove of 
stately trees. But it is not this 
which is called bagaxca. 

II. trs., to plant a hagaiea : ne pirire 
uli oro kantarabu bagaica^ay on ibis 
high ground we will plant a mango 
and jack grove. 

bagaica-Q p. v., to be made, planted, 
into a grove : ale hature apit^ 
bagaxcaakana, in our village groves 
have been planted in three different 
places. 

bagajoga var. of hhagajoga, 

'^bagSn (P. A. Idgh; Sad.) I. sbsfc., 
(1) a garden. The term is restricted 
to the regular gardens laid out by 
Europeans near their houses and to 
the tea or coffee plantations. Gar- 
dening or horticulture properly so 
called, is not practised by the Mun- 
das. There is scarcely any kind 
of European vegetables which does 
not succeed better in Chota Nagpur 
during the cold season (October- 
Maicb) than in Europe itself, if 
cared for and properly watered. 
When urged to try gardening them- 
selves they generally decline to do so 
for the following two reasons ^ ‘Sve 
cannot afford to dig the wells required 
for the constant irrigation, nor can 
we make hedges which would keep 
our goats and fowls out of tho 
gardens.^^ They are satisfied with 
a small plot of ground at the back 
of their huts, hedged in somehow, 
'in which they plant a very few kinds 
of country vegetables requiring no 
particular care and no irrigation. 
This they call bahri. Of late and 
little by little, under the influence 
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of the missionaries they have begun 
to make wells and gardens for the 
cultivation of cabbages, rutabagas, 
onions and tobacco. These gardens 
too are called bagdn, (2) bagdn is 
still used, as of old, for a property 
surrounded by hedges even though 
there are buildings on that ground, 
and may be no regular garden. In 
this meaning it is little by little 
superseded by the word hata. 

II. trs., to lay out a garden : 
Cendaguturen Patras Bando kua 
urkeate piriree lagdnjkada, Patras 
Bando of Chendagutu having dug 
a well has laid out a garden on the 
high ground (outside the village). 

lagdn^Q p.v., to be laid out info 
a garden : musiia^^din nere baganoa, 
one day or another a garden will be 
made on this spot. 

bagad Has. syn. of Jiisaj lagi 
Nag. I. sbst., the action of killing 
an animal and selling its meat, or 
of breaking a jackfruit to pieces and 
selling it in retail : hagabroLie 
pitreisk herajana, I remained late in 
the market because, v.g., I killed 
a goat and sold its meat. 

II. adj., of^ meat or jaokfrult sold 
as described ; hagab jilu, lagab 
kantara. 

HI. trs. (1) to kill an animal and 
sell its meat. (2) to break in pieces 
and sell in retail ripe jackfruit. < 
lagab-Q p.v., of animals to be killed 
and to be sold in retail ; of ripe jack- 
fruit, to be broken into pieces and 
sold in retail : tisii3^$ pljlre mijUisi 
meromko lagadjana* 


ha^n-agab vrb. n., is used of the 
number of animals or jackfruit sold 
by lagab : upun sirma hobajana^ 
mcromate ur pur^ gonoia^lena, en 
diplli hanagabko bagadke^koa okooko 
pl^re upunm6rebisiko gogke^koa 
or^ jilu paesasakamjana, four years 
ago the skin of a goat fetched 
A higher price than a live goat ; at 
that time on some market days they 
killed up to a hundred of them and 
a leafful of meat cost one pice. 

bas;aria syn. of gaxaira'iy hdua» 
strab, hduacere Has. and of 4^iela- 
cacij dhdddcaci Nag. (H. lageri; 
Sad. bagreea) sbst., an ortolan, 
Anthus Hodgsonii. 

bas^ra and bagdrab vars. of hagrn 
and hagrab* 

bagata var. of bhagata, 

^Bag^a&ti sbst., name of a spirit. 
Like Chandi it is a real puzzle to 
the incipient inquirer. If he ask 
what kind of sacrlBces are offered to 
him and what favours are expected 
in return for them, be gets replies, 
which show that the name is cer- 
tainly not denotative of any single 
clearly conceived spirit with a 
definite function. It is one of those 
phantoms with ever changing names, 
shapes and functions, which elude 
any precise definition or description. 
These fantastic creations arise on 
the hazy border regions between the 
poetic products of popular imagina- 
tion and of different conflicting 
religious systems. Each of these 
factors, trying to force them into 
harmony with itself; produce theories 
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or beliefs, not only .widely differing 
from, b»t also partly contradictory 
to each other. Hence the task of 
the inquirer is restricted to showing 
etho part each of these factors has 
played in their production. 

Leaving aside the question 
whether the word has any connection 
with the Sanskrit name of the deity 
Magauti, wo may, for the present 
purpose, confine ourselves to the fact 
that the Mundas themselves connect 
it with the Hindi word hagh^ tiger, 
and that this animal plays a promi- 
nent part in all the various significa- 
tions of the compound. As a 
concrete noun it denotes two quite 
distinct spirits, namely, (1) the ghost 
of a human person who has been 
actually killed by a man-eating 
tiger; (-2) an evil spirit (one of 
those belonging to the sorcery- 
system) who threatens to get a 
young husband or wife killed by a 
tiger. The reason for this threat 
lies in their having married in wil- 
ful or even inadvertent disregard of 
a marriage omen portending this 
kind of death. 

To the question, which factors have 
concurred to form the first of these 
two meanings, the following consi- 
derations seem to offer the natural 
answer : The man-eating tiger, 
with its stealthy approach, its 
lightning-like bound on the unwary 
victim and the deadly stroke of its 
claws, naturally looms very large 
in the imagination of a forest- 
dwelling and forest-clearing race like 
the Mundas. In their songs and 


their stories it appears as the d reach 
ed one, in most of their sacrifices 
they implore protection against the 
bound of the tiger and the fang of 
tbe snake. Though the latter claims 
more victims it is considered less 
terrible than the tiger, because it 
leaves to those it kills, the custo- 
mary funeral rites, v.^hich allow 
their spirit to dwell under the 
ancestral roof with all the ancestors, 
and . receive the worship of the 
surviving relatives, all of which 
constitutes the Mundas^ happiness 
in the next world. But who would 
dare to follow a tiger and gather 
what it has left of its victim, to 
burry or burn it and recall tbe spirit 
to the adii^ I The tiger snatches 
a person from the community of 
the living and cuts away his spirit 
from the communion of the dead. 
What becomes of such spirits and 
what compensation do they get for 
the company and the worship they 
have lost ? To this anxious question 
the popular imagination gives the 
following answer : 

The spirit of a person devoured 
by a tiger, roams about in the forest 
in or near which he was killed, in 
the shape of a dwarf with a dense 
crop of hair so long that it trails on 
the ground behind him. At night 
he keeps muttering words, like one 
in a trance. Ke has become the 
herdsman of all the birds and beasts 
of that forest (a very honourable 
occupation) and the tigers especial- 
ly owe him strict obedience. These 
ghosts or goblins are a creation of 



the popular imagination combined 
Tvith the racial view of the state of 
human souls after thef death of the 
body. Many Mundas maintain 
that no worship is being paid to 
them by men. This Bagauli is the 
same as Jotomahara^ BirrenJcoq> 
gujpini, Kulagupin{i Birhon^gay 
Birsaho'K(ga, Magiaboi^ga, Bircan(ft. 

But the religious instinct does 
not leave them permanently in this 
state. The first step to a separate 
worship is curious enough. As 
herdsman, he has of course the duty 
of protecting those under his care. 
Hence some Mundas, when they go 
out for a great hunt, offer a so- 
called namboT^ga (an impetratory 
saorific?) to somo recognized bor^ga 
in order that he may off.T tobacco 
to Bagauti and (keep him engaged 
in CO iversation as long as the hunt 
lasts, because otherwise ho would 
not allow any of his flack to be killed. 

Hunters of the Nagurl country 
give him a worship resembling that 
which flasada hunters give to 
Ahu{iho7^fja for a successful bunt, 
without feeling concerned about the 
contridiction this implies. 

Others infer from his office as 
herdsman of the birds and boasts'of 
the forest, that ho has somehow 
something to say to tho marriage 
omens. Hence when the omeps 
have several times turned out un- 
favnurablo, so that all the proposed 
marriages for a particular young 
man had to bo abandoned, then a 
witch-finder is called in, to obtain 
th3 sending of favourable omeas. 


The whole rite takes place in front 
of the young man^s house, and con* 
aists of three sacrifices : a white 
fowl is offered to Singbonga, a 
speckled one to Chandi and a black 
one, plus a pot oi rice* beer to 
Bagauti. In the first sacrifice the 
following formula is used : Sir- 

mare Sii3i,boi3^ga ! ne manoa-hon^ 
ere ka baiyitana. Am slrmare 
SiTa.boTS,ga, ne aim nadole omamtana, 
ne koraa ere baivika. Singbonga 
in heaven, the omens for this child 
of man do not come right. To thee 
Singbonga in heaven, we now offer 
this fowl, in order that the omens 
may come right for this youth.''' 
In the sacrifice to Chandi the 
formula runs as follows : Candi- 

boia^ga ! ne korahon^ nagente am 
horan kese^jada. Neiia, omimtanal 
Am Candib ‘la^ga, maeomamtan ki- 
rumam'anaiu^ ne koiahona senhora, 
sengande arutmj ! Chaiidibonga, 
thou art barring the way of this 
youth. I give this to thee I In 
thy honour I shed blood, I pour 
out sacrificial blood. Free the way, 
the road for this youth ! " In the 
sacrifice to Bagauti the formula runs 
as follows : mod ih> ne taj^an 

kosofuiiSk omamtana, pitalraa pury, 
rata^gama carite, jura hath, sona hath 
rupa hathkeate omamtanalia^* Ncge 
eaha sateayka ne kajige ! Here now I 
offer to thee one (pot of) rice-beer, 
of fermented rice-pulp. I offer it 
to thee in a brass leaf cup, stitebed 
with pins of tin, with folded hands, 
with hands of gold ti.e., as pure as 
gold), with hands as shining as 
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Bilver. Now let thy help be granted 
in this matter ! ** 

After the sacriBces the youth goes 
to bathe, having first taken off all 
hiia ornaments. When he returns 
from the bath, they sprinkle him by 
means of a twig of the tuhi plant 
fOcimum sanctum, Willd. ; Labiatae) 
nnd a tuft of duhlatasad (Cynodon 
dactylon, Pers j Gramlneae) with rice- 
beer in which some of the fermented 
rice-pulp has been mixed, and they 
give him to eat of the sacrificial 
offerings. 

Here then the mere ghost ©r goblin 
created by the popular imagination 
is raised to the status of one of 
those bongas or godlings who extort 
worship from men by harrasing 
them in some way or another. 

W’hat agency, which factor has 
brought about this transformation ? 
It is not the monotheistic system 
bakd on the Asur legend, since the 
pahan, the official minister of this 
system, has nothing to do with the 
rite just described. The fact that 
the witch-finder is called in, shows 
that the transformation has been 
made by the system of which he 
is the official minister. This system 
rests on the world view which holds 
that evil is not a mere deBciency 
arising out of the limitation of 
being, but that It is referable to an 
eternal living principle, distinct 
from and hostile to the equally 
eternal principle of good, and that 
it is independent of this to such 
an extent that it cinnot be defi- 
nitively vanquished by the prin- 


ciple of good* In this view it is 
supposed that wicked men, wiz- 
ards and witches, can inflict on 
their fellow-men any evil they choose 
to, through the agency of evil 
spirits, over whom they acquire 
power by means of their occult 
arts. It is further believed that 
these evils can be neutralized only 
by propitiatory sacrifices to the bad 
spirits, or by magic spells so power- 
full that the evil spirits cannot 
resist them. It is very remarkable, 
that this faith, though, resting on 
the eternal antagonism between 
good and evil, is not a militant 
religion like Christianity or Islam. 
The pahan and the soka or witch- 
finder are not opponents ; they do 
not interfere with each other, but 
they supplement each other^s minis- 
trations. In the present as well as 
in most rites, the witch-finder advises 
his clients to seek assistance from 
both principles. Here he himself 
asks for the assistance of Singbonga 
in terms harmonizing with that 
essential goodness, which the original 
monotheism attributes to hinu 
Neither he nor his clients feel con?* 
scious of the fact, that an appeal for 
elp to the irreconcilable enemy of 
Singbonga implies an insult to the 
majesty of the maker of the world 
and the giver of all good things. 
They seem to feel themselves as 
standing helpless between the anta- 
gonizing principles and as having 
no other course left but that of 
asking help from both in a manner 
accommodating itself to the nature 
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of either. Hence the difference 
between the first and the second 
formula. The first is the confident 
cry forlhclp of a child in trouble 
implying the belief that the mere 
statement of his trouble suffices to 
move his father to help. The second 
starts with a kind of cringing 
acknowledgmentlof the powers of the 
dreaded Chandi. It is thou who 
art barring the way The third 
formula is a similar kind of acknow- 
ledgment of Bagauti, and thus it 
classifies him with the numerous 
forms through which the principic 
of evil manifests itself. 

In the following rite the evolution 
into an independent bonga is com- 
pleted. When those who observe 
marriage omens, meet a whirlwind 
on their way, it portends that, if 
the intended marriage were to take 
place, either the husband or the wife 
would be devoured by a tiger. 
However this omen can, according 
to the witch-finder, be neutralized 
by a sacrifice to Bagauti. Some say 
that for this purpose 3 sacrifices 
should be offered, the first to Sing- 
bonga the second to Chandi and 
the third to Bagauti ; but they admit 
also that the essential one is that to 
Bagauti. Here as in the above 
triple sacrifice, a white fowl is 
offered to Singbonga, a red one to 
Chandi and a'islack one to Bagauti. 
The favour asked is expressed in 
the following words : gard 

ka{a6qka I hxrve kandarre kula- 
min4i hofohotoT^ rosodpodod hanqka ! 
Let the punishment (portended} 


against these two be inverted. May 
they not be frightened or threatened 
by tiger or bear, nor hear them 
rustle the dry leaves.'^ 

The outward features of this rite 
show that it rests certainly on the 
magic system described above. 
A pole with a red flag under a white 
one is put up near the place of the 
sacrifice. The ground itself must 
mimic a forest by having branches 
stuck all about. Then the witch- 
finder makes three effigies of clay ; 
two represent the newly-married 
couple, whilst the third represents 
a tiger, and is therefore striped red 
and white by means of burnt clay 
and rice-flour. A circle is drawn on 
the ground with rice-flour, having 
two diameters at right angles. On 
the edge of this circle two stools 
are placed side by side, covered with 
a single cloth. On these the husband 
and wife sit so as to have their feet 
within two of the adjoining com- 
partments formed in the circle by the 
diameters. All this is Hinduism 
pure and simple. 

Another feature, quite foreign to 
the Mundas^ original theory about 
marriage omens, is connected with 
this rite. The witch-finders main- 
tain that there may be adverse 
omens not perceived by the search- 
ing party, these too are sure to have 
their evil effect, though their over- 
sight be no fault of the searching 
party. In that case one or both of 
the newly married couple will soon 
be troubled by sudden fears during 
their sleep or even when awake. 



Then they must apply to the witch 
finder who, by examining the 
rice-grains, finds out the meaning 
and cause of these fears, and orders 
the sacrifice which is necessary to 
tieutralize such omens. 

Not only the outward forms of 
this rite, but also the presuppositions 
6n which it rests, are quite foreign 
to the Mundas' original theory 
about marriage omens. According 
to that theory it is SInghonga, who 
feends the omens out o£ kindness as 
signs of his approval or disapproval 
of an intended marriage. Hence 
when the omen is adverse, the marri- 
age ought not to take placet 

The first of these presuppositions 
maintains that Bagauti as herdsman 
of the forest, is not a mere instru- 
ment, obliged to obey Singhonga^s 
orders but it positively asserts that 
he has the power of sending unfav- 
ourable omens on his own account, 
i.e., that he may act in(le[>end€Jtttly 
of Singbonga, and that therefore he 
may and must be influenced by a 
sacrifice, to send, favourable omens. 
This is actually done in the rite 
performed before marriage as describ- 
ed above, in which favouiable omens 
fire asked for from Singbonga, 
Chandi and Bagauti. 

The rite described next, goes a 
great deal further. It presupposes 
that Bagauti has the power of neut- 
ralizing the effects of an evil omen 
that has been disregarded. Hence 
it ascribes to him the power of 
simply setting aside S decision of 
^^Ugbonga, This is an implicit j 
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denial of Singbonga's absolute 
sovereignty, and consequently of the 
original monotheism of the Mundas. 
But they do not seem ever to become 
clearly conscious of all these contra- 
dictions ; for they continue profes- 
sing a belief in Singbonga^s omnipo^ 
tence and absolute sovereignty in all 
circumstances in which that belief is 
the main point at issue. In addition 
to mere natural thoughtlessness cer- 
tain passions play an important part 
in the formation of these illogical 
compromises. There is first the 
dread of the consequences of the 
evil omen, which disposes them to 
accept readily the witch-fmder^s 
methods and means of escaping from 
them. Then in many cases the only 
obstacle to a desirable and advantage- 
ous marriage is the unfavourable 
omen. Then selfishness disposes 
them to accept eagerly the magical 
means of securing the advantages 
of the intended marriage without 
incurring the portended evils. 

In the current pe>pular version of 
the Abut legend the name of Bagauti 
does not occur, nor is it mentioned 
in the sacrifices offered by the 
pahan, nor in the invitations address- 
ed to all the tutelary spirits at the 
ma^e feast. This taken together 
with all that has been said above, 
shows that Bagauti as a spirit claim- 
ing sacrifices, is a ereation of the 
witch-finders and soothsayers. It 
need not therefore snrprlsa us when 
we find his name introduced into 
that version of the Asur legend, 
which witch* finders ehant in some of 
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their exercising rites described under 
the word soso^apa* There we meet 
the following sentence : hundibiin- 
nmre ujyjjaiii bagautijana, anyone 
falling on a white-ant hill near a 
jessamine shrub became a Bagauti. 

Since then this mere ghost of a 
person killed by a tiger, has, through 
gradual transformations, come to be 
on a par with Chandi, Ikirbonga and 
othcis, it is but natural that he 
should share tbeir fate also in other 
respects. 

Those Mundas who spin out long 
theories about the spirits at the beck 
of wizards and witches, maintain 
that all the spirit names used in 
this connection, denote only various 
forms of m’sehief performed by one 
and the same evil spirit, either at the 
bidding of sorcerers or on their own 
account. Some say that this spirit 
is Chandi, others say that it is Ikir- 
bonga, others again maintain that it 
is Mahadco. According to these 
Iheorizers the name Bagauti denotes 
any spirit who threatens newly 
married people to inflict on one of 
them death by a tiger, as a punish- 
ment for having advertently or in- 
ad veitontly neglected an omen por- 
tending such a fate. Hence, when 
the word hagailti is used predicatively 
in the p. v., it means, to be under 
threat of death by a tiger on acJbount 
of a neglected marriage omen por- 
tending that particular form of death 
for one of the married couple. It is 
believed that sorcerers have the 
power of inflicting death by a tiger 
on any people they choose, married 
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or unmarried, independently of omens, 
In that case the verbalization of the 
impending threat is no longer ex^ 
pressed by hagaulio but l^y the word 
ranudao or ramulagg. 

To sum up : the word Buga till may 
denote (1) the ghost of a person 
killed by a tiger. (?) the same 
ghost as herdsman of the beasts and 
birds of the forest with a special 
claim to the obedience of tigers. 
This post, though coii'^i^lored as 
honourable and a kind of compensa- 
tion for what he has lost on account 
of his^tragic death, docs not entitle 
him to any kind or worship from 
men. (3) the same herdsman con- 
ceived as exercising a certain ill- 
defined influence over marriage 
omens, which entitles him to a share 
in such rites as are performed before 
some mairiages for the purpose of 
obtaining favourable] ,^omcns (d) 
tlie same herdsman conceived as 
possessing a more or less independent 
power of neutralizing the effect of 
marriage omens portending death by 
a tiger. (5) any spirit who assumes 
the function of threatening married 
people with death by a tiger because 
they disregarded an omen portending 
this kind of death. 

All this illustrates in a striking 
manner the facility wdth which newr 
gods and godlings arise on the 
fertile ground of popular imagination 
and indiscriminate credulity, acted 
on by the passions of fear and selfish- 
ness. This happens especially in the 
atmosphere of haze and doubt lying 
over the borderland in which different 
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aacl even contradictory religious sys- 
tems meet and try to com penetrate 
each other. It illustrates the gradual 
lapse from the original monotheism 
into polytheism. 

baj'afiti abs. n., the condition of a 
newJy-married husband or wife, who 
is under threat of being killed by a 
tiger for neglecting the omens por- 
tending such a fate : hagaUti katao- 
mento cileka bouga lagatita^a mente 
cafilijais^re namoa, consultation 
through|the husked r!ce-grains reveals 
the kind of sacrifice required to put 
a stop to this condition. 
hagauti-n rflx, v., to act in the moda- 
lity of Eagauti, i.e., to threaten with 
death by a tiger a newly married hus- 
band or wife who disregarded a marri- 
age omen portending such a fate : 
Mahadco Candi, jetaeo kako aculiree 
hagaUtina) Mahadeo Chandi acts as 
Eagauti even without being engaged 
by anybody to do so, 
lagafiti-Q p. v., of a young husband 
or wife, to be under throat of death 
by a tiger for the reasons given 
above : nada arandiakau horoko 
hotgaUlioa, e(f^kodo ranudagoa, it is 
to newly-married people that the 
term iagaUtio is . is applied, to others 
fated to be killed by a tiger, they 
apply the term ranudagg^ 

Bagda-disum, BagAda-disum, yar. of 
Badadimnu 

bage, bagi (Tam. pliJca, to go away; 
H. hhdgnd, to run away, Gr. pJieugd, 
fvgert) I, trs , to abnndon, to 
leave, to relinquish to go away from 
a place : en e^l^an saugiko bagekom ; 
hoporjapire?^ birkore betekaii kulaoa 


mente en hatule hagtalcaday we went 
away from that village, because there 
are a lot of tigers in the surrounding 
forests. 

hage-rty hagi-n rflx. v., (1) to dis- 
sociate oneself from, to break off all 
connections with. (2) to leave an 
association or a congregation one had 
ntered, to apostatize : riRgadipli 
rirjare bololenko nSdoko hagentana, 
(3) to break the marriage tie : 
kimintakoa ninkadtegea^ hagena 
eima(], their daughter-in-law keeps 
running away, she will most probably 
break the marriage tie. 
ha^p-age^ ha^p-agi repr. v., to 
abandon each other, not to remain 
together, not to stand by each other 
in a difficulty or danger, tisiu kula 
nainore alokabu bapagea, let us stand 
by each other if to-day we como 
across a tiger. 

ha-p-ageuy ba-p-agin ropr. of hagen, 
to break the marriage tie, to break a 
marriage, to divorce : haramburiako 
motalteko arandikejkiis^a, enato 
nAdokiu bapageaiana, their parents 
had forced the two to marry, that's 
why they now break the marriage. 
bage-o, hagi-o p. v., to be abandoned, 
to be deserted : entire agamge bira- 
kaua, bora huyiia^lekateo bagegre 
adtaboa, in those parts there is still 
virgin forest, if one deviate even but 
a little from the road, one gets 
easily lost. Bageakariy prf. parti- 
ciple, used adjectively may, accord- 
ing to circumstances or context, 
mean deserted, unoccupied, forsaken, 
uninhabited : hageakan hatu .a 
deserted village. 
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ba*n*age^ ha-n^agi vrb. n., (I) the 
abaadoning, the interraptloa : nekan 
hanagete kami cileka cala5oa ? With so 
many interruptions how cm the work 
be done ? (-2) The time of leaving, of 
abandoning : ini^ hanage barsio, 
hobajana, it is two days since he left ; 
pata6 hanagete soben ar^ gosogiri- 
jana, daring’, the time they stopped 
watering all the vegetables withered. 
11. As adverbial adiic to other prds. 
it forms cpds. which are so chirac- 
teristically idiomatic that they can- 
not be translated Itly. into English. 
Those cpds. are of two kinds : (1) 
those in which hage keeps the mean- 
ing of a local separation, i.e., of 
abandoning, of going away or leav- 
ing a plac', person or object. These 
may be rendered by a coordinate 
cpd. sentence in which the cqvlts, of 
the Mandari cpi. are connected by 
the conjunction and : kumbArukenj 
ne lijae htudmmhagekcHa^ the thief 
threw away this cloth and left it 
there. Or either of the component 
parts may also bo rendered by a 
participial clause ; gopi? enet^l? 
Soma satJkgikotae nirbagetadkoa, as 
soon as the fight began Soma ran 
away abandoning his companions or 
Soma, running away^ abandoned his 
companions. N.B. Although the 
opd., as grammatical unit, be transi- 
tive, the intransitive member of it 
may take a locative case as modifica- 
tion or specification : edkan kuri! 
talkena : honko Asamtee nirhagehed* 
koa^ she wa) a bal woman : she has 
abandoned her children and run 
away to Assam or, she ran away to 


Assam^ having abandoned her ohiK 
dren. (2) those cpds. in which hagt 
means (a) to leave an action purposely 
undone entirely, in a certain part, or 
place or oircumstance. Such cpds. 
must generally be renJered by, to 
leave&aiA pissive participle with 
the prefix un : sansarko locoia^cana- 
bare mod bar birako trbtge^a, pa- 
gans are in the habit of leaving a 
couple of sheaves uncut when, in 
re iping, they co ne to the end of a 
rice field. N.B. In imperative clauses 
of this kind hage is eqvlb. to the 
inhibitivo pirtlcle alo ! may 
therefore be translated by don^fc I or 
do not ! daru japjre eibagetam, (b) 
to leave some part of an action un- 
done, out of forgetfulness or through 
an oversight. In that case it is best 
rendered by to omit or to forget, to 
leave out : ne upuuia kajikoe olbage^ 
keda (or olre bagekeda), he has left 
out these four words in hiscepy, i.e., 
when writing, or he omitted or for- 
got to write these four words. N.B. 
Not hage, but derg is used as the 
contrary of p»ra3, eaba, to indicate 
that an action is interrupted and 
abandoned before it is complete, (e) 
to leave a work completed in its es- 
sentials, without those accessories 
which are required to make it fit for 
actual use: ksktui^atbagela he mada 
a knife but did not sharpen it ; o^a 
baibagelq^^o built a house but did 
not make it realy for use. 
bage-ca&li var. of bagieaUlu 
bacdt, bigul adverbial affix to prds. 
onoe and suddenly : litiibaget, fo 
give a shock, to frighten suddenly j 
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'loko^hagtl^ to give a pang, to cause 
'saddeu grief ; iahagel^ to give a 
•sudden stroke of the axe ; glirhagel^ 
to fall with a thud \ himihagel, to 
Isill suddenly, with one stroke ; 
Iiiri^pibageh, to be blinded by a 
■sudden flish, v.g., of lightning. 

^baghala, baghia Nag. magala, 
inagea, Has. (Sal ) sbst., the sup- 
posed shade of a person killed by 
a tiger. According to a belief 
common to the Sadans as well as to 
all the Aborigines of Chota Nagpur, 
this goblin haunts the su rrounding 
of the plac?, where he was killed. 
On account of h's mode of dying 
the tigers becone subject to him 
and are obliged to feed him. He 
is not entitled to sacrifices from 
men. They are said to go about 
the forests at night muttering as 
though they were speaking to them- 
selves : hagliiaJco nida dipili birreko 
rugumrugumea. They are also 
believed to warn men against tigers 
during the day by shouting out : 
giitura ! when a tiger roams about. 
This cry to dogs, when it is heard 
in the jungles is understood to 
apply to tigers and to be uttered by 
a hagliia. 

The following rather strange 
practice is resorted to by the Sadans 
and the Aborigines, when a person 
happens to be killed by a tiger. 
They try to find a maij^ who will 
act as substitute for hagliiabo^ga 
and then be expelled from the 
village and surroundings. He must 
first fast for three days, then he is 
chained, and sorcerers, to the 
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{ accompaniment of music, recit® 
mantras over hi n till ho gets into 
a trance, which is considered as a 
.proof that laghiahoi^ga has entered 
into him. Then he is taken or 
driven far away. Some say that 
there a pig or a goat is presented to 
him and that he then throws himself 
on it like a tiger, to devour it. 
Whilst he is occupied stilling his 
•hunger on the raw flesh, a fowl, 
a lamb or a goat is sacrificed and 
the blood of the victim is sprinkled 
on him, till the trance passes. Then 
the hagliiahoj^ga is supposed to have 
left him. On his return home he 
gets cither about 5 rupees or a cow 
or a bullock for his trouble. Other 
people say that they never saw the 
substitute devouring a live pig or 
goat. 

It some times happens that some 
cow or bullock, grazing in a jungle, 
gets the hair at the end of its tail 
twisted round the stem of some 
sapling, 80 that it cinnot free itself 
any more. Then the cowherd 
cuts the sapling and undoes it. It 
is said by some, that it is hagliia^ 
hoT^giiy who holds the animal fast, 
and that it cannot be released except 
by going through the rite described 
above. 

lagliai^-Oy laghia-g p. v.,' to 
become a lagJiaiabo^ga ; kula 
jomkedi baghiaoay the one who has 
been eaten by a tiger becomes a 
baghaia, 

bfigb.dhaou Nag. bS^o-dhaou Has. 
I. sbst., a tiger-trap consisting of 
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fiaghia bagrit. 


a very strong bow with, a poisoned 
arrow. 

II. trs., to entrap in a bdr/MIianu : 
apia kulakole hd()hdlianvi,ke(lkoa* 


hdghdhamc-u^ hagodhamc-u p, v., 
to get entrapped in a hdghdhcinu. 


baghia, 

baghia>boi3iga 

var. o£ 

Baghaia, 

baghia^ 

baghia-rutu, 

syn. of 


ependoTs(, turi Nag. epelom Has. 
ependoni, oponomy sbst., Pcucc- 
danam nogpurensc, Prain‘; Umbel- 
lifcrao,— a tall herb, 5-7 feet high. 
The stems are used to make flutes. 
See huTuep^endom, 
baghia-ba syn. of tonai^mani Nag. 
mngehd Has. sbst., Laggora flava, 
DC. ; Compositae, — a very slender 
jungle herb, ^-2 feet bigb, with 
yellow flower head^. 

baghia-mahil syn. of poro, (onai^- 
inaga sbst., Vicoa auriculata, Cass. ; 
Compositac, — a slender, rigid, tall, 
annual herb of the jungles, with 
stem-clasping, lanceolate leaves and 
yellow flower heads. Children 
make arrow shafts with the stems, 
hence the name of maJiih 

baghia-rutu sbst., (1) the plant 
described under haghia. (2) a flute 
made with the stem of the same 
plant. 

bagi var. of lags, 

bilgl is the mimdarizcd Engl, 
buggy, applied by the M^undasto 
any two or four-wheeled conveyance 
pulled by horses, and even to 
bicycles. 

bagica sometimes used instead of 

hagaica* 

bagi-cafill, bage cafill sbst., litly., 


abandoned rice, rice that is throw 
aside because dirty or spoiled^ 
bagina var. of hhagim. 
bil-giri sbst., sometimes, but 
rarely used instead of giribd^ (iit 
&ong^ giritoro(i) name ’of the dance 
in the afternoon of the flower feast, 
lily., the throwing off of the flowers. 
See Id parol, 

bi^gt-sadom sbst., a horse used for 
driving only. 

ba-gitii abst., syn. of halaiuka', 
the placenta, the afterbirth. 

bag6a, ccke-bagda var. of bkag^a*- 
bagbfln var. of bliagbdn, 

BdgQ^andl syn. of Kulao-candi,. 
Kuilakacitiy is said by some to bo 
also syn. of Bagailii, I. sbst., a 
candi or spirit who takes the forni- 
of a tiger iu order to frighten 
people eilhcT'on his own account, or* 
instead, i.e., at the bidding of one 
of his special devotees;, he also 
grants to these the power of them-? 
selves taking the shape of a tiger. 

IT. hdgocandi’iy rflx. v., of a spirit, 
to take the modality of a Bdgo- 
candi : maraia, cunclige hdgocandina 
it is the groat Chandi who acts as 
Bdgocandi. 

bflgd-dhanu var. of bdg/tdlanu, 
Bagdta var. of Bhogbta, 
bagra (Sad) 1. adj., used o£ 
grains, seeds, pulses, of which differ- 
ent varieties hav^ been mixed in. 
large or nearly eq;ual proportions 
bagra baba, bagra rambura, hapgfok 
kubijaiJk. 

II. sbst., the condition of being 
mixed largely in different varieties ; 
Jeoado marats^gea, mendo bagrarq-i^ 
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kam sukuatana, the grain measure 
(whiih thou usest in selling) is 
large-sized, but I do not like thy 
grains b< cause they; are a mixture of 
different varieties. 

111. trs., to mix grains, seeds or 
pulses of different varieties in a 
large proportion, nearly in equal 
proportions. For a mixture in 
lesser proportion hoja is used. 
hagra-Q p. v., to be mixed, used of 
grains, seeds or pulses and also some- 
times (instead of doglag) of men or 
animals of mixed blood : baba.ityy- 
rojana. 

ba-n-agra vrb. n., used only of tie 
amount of grains, seeds or pulses, 
which have been mixed in large 
proportions of different varieties : 
lanagrako bagrakeda, berctea miado 
ka baiua, they have niixcd the 
varieties to such an amount that 
there is nothing that_ can le used 
for sow’ing. 

bagrad (Or. hagradnd ; Sad. lig^ 
rack) I. adj., with kaji, an untrue 
statement which provokes the break- 
ing of an agreement; an untrue 
saying which excites the hearer^s 
anger against some third person ; 
ha grab kaji bobajaua. 

II. trs., (1) to spoil, to damage, to 
render useless : when it refers to 
a'part or a member of some liv. bg., 
then it generally takes a double ac- 
cusative, pos. adje. being but seldom 
used : Horoko c^reko sa^jkore apa- 
ro^ko iagrabkoa^ when the Mundas 
catch birds, they spoil their wings 
(they pull out the lopg feathers of 
their wings), lily., they d image 


them the wings. (2) with kaji as 
d. o., to mismanage, to spoil a 
business, a matter, an affair : nigedo 
kabu taharadia ! dondote go^a kujii 
hagrabegea. (3) to spoil the temper 
of, to vex, to scold, to make angry : 
niliko slope hagrabkoako tfi|-ua, 
do not excite the bees, they will sting. 
(4) of a tiger, to cat smb. partly ; 
kula hagrabkia (or kecqkio), 
hagrab^n rflx. v., to get angry, to 
make oneself angry : sobeng. tisiisi, 
kape calucabakereiai, bagrabna, 
hograb-g p. v., to get spoiled, 
damaged, useless ; to have a limb 
broken or dislocated or otherwise 
damaged so as to be useless : Lola 
urjtam katae hagrabjana, yesUrday 
my lullock broke a leg. Nolo 
here the double nominative : my 
bullock was spoiled a leg ; ne bon 
mi 4 mode hagrabjana, ibis child is 
blind of one eye, Itly., is spoilt one 
eye. 

The p. V. form, especially with tLe 
affix iahj quickly, denotes the liabi- 
lity of meat, eggs, fruit and eat- 
ables in general, to turn stale or to 
rot soon. Hence it is eqvlt. to the 
English not to keep long, not to 
last, not to remain fresh or good : 
tamras, kadal, pabita, ernan^ bag* 
rabiahoa, guavas, bananas, pa paws 
and the like do not keep long. 

Note the idoms ; (1) tiisum bag* 
rabjana.^ the country has become 
lawless. (2) bir hagrab/ana, there 
are no jungles left, or the jungle 
has become infested by tigers. 
(•5) pahiidflarii hagrabjana^ the 
papaw tree is not (he fruit' bearing 
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tree we thought it to bo^ it is now 
evident that it is a male tree which 
is useless. 

ba^p*agra)b ropr. v., (1) trs., to take 
in hand each a difEerent object and 
spoil those two objects by hitting 
them against j one another : kalam 
OFQ sisakiia, hapagraMeda they 
spoiled one the pencil and the other 
the pen-holder by hitting them 
agiinst each other. 

(2) intrs., (<?) to spoil each other^s 
thing, the same thing of each other : 
kipiste loeoia,kiia, hapagraojana. 
{h) to get at variance with each 
other; dasiagonikoakita, htpagrab- 
fana, the master and servant are at 
variance with each other. 
hiip-agrabn repr. rilx. v.; to get at 
variance with each other : kupul- 
kol(}le hapagrabnjana j wo are at 
loggerheads with some of our icla- 
tions, 

ba-n-agrab vrb. n., the spoiling, the 
damaging : nea inig, hanngrabge^ it 
is he who spoiled this. 
hagrabdo in negative sentences, and 
btigrabgc in affirmative sentences, 
adv., used with"/i'i7;V, to speak un- 
truly and so as to spoil an agree- 
ment, or untruly and so as to excite 
anger against a third })arty : 
bagrabgeko kaj ikeda ; hagrabdo kaitsi. 

bajffi-bS sbst., a climber with a 
large white flower; bora baindiba, 
darre hag riba y along the way stand 
the jessamine and the hagri flower. 
The specimen sent by Eev. Fr. 
Cardon under the name of lagribd 
proved to be Zizyphus Oenoplia, 


Mill; Rhamnaceae, — a straggling, 
armed shrub, with small flowers, 
bearing a small edible plum, and 
gregarious in jungly tracts. It# 
usual names are ; janumhilif jome^ 
janurriy janumiarom, hirianum. 
bagol var. of bagel, 

Baguti var. of Bliogota. 
baba Nag. var. of W1 Has. flower, 
baha-jono sbst., Andropogon serra* 
tus, Thunb. ; Gramiueae, — a tall, 
erect, perennial grass, cultivated as a 
broom -gras 8. 

baha-kubi sbst., the cauliflower, 
bahal Nag. bil Has. (P. hahdl, 
happy, prosperous ; Sad ; Or ) syn. 
of rambdidy I. adj., happy, flourish- 
ing, prosperous. The jingle cdlhdl 
has the same meaning ; Samu 
tisiia,gapae hdlgea, 

II. trs., to ease, to comfort. 
bahaUeUy hdl-en rflx. v., to comfort 
oneself, to seek comfort : orareko 
eperaia^tana ji hdlenmenie kupuloteo 
senakana, they are quarrelling at 
home, he went to visit his relatives 
in order to be comforted. 
ha’p-ahaly ba-p-dl ropr. v., to com- 
fort, cheer each other : naminat^^ 
dukure bugin jagartekiu^ bapdUana. 
bahal-Q, hdUq p. v., to be comforted, 
cheered. 

bahaldfij bdldn, ad j., same as bahah 
alii^ ji hdldngea my soul is happy. 
iV, R.— Instead of bahaly lahatdn^ 
the cpd. adjs. jihahal oxid jibahaldn 
are much used. The last syllable 
may also be short : bahalariy bdlan, 
bi-haU'^ gyn. of hdsalay sbst., the 
making of coloured flowers near the 
hem of c oth by native weavirs : 
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j^baba, orsoe or^ te^uala sobeniu^ 
namkocli, menlo bdhalai^r^ gonoA 
aiirlia, namoa, I have received the 
price for the sizing and brushing o-f 
the thread (price paid in paddy), for 
the patting in required lengths an 1 
for the ^veaving ; hut I hav^e net yet 
been paid for the bordering with 
flowers. N. B. This cpd., is net 
used trsly. He has ma le coloured 
flowers along the hem., is said like 
this : lija (or lijare) bac halaia.tada. 
hcl-halai^-o p.v., is u^ed either as 
epd. or disjunctively : lija l/dlutl a Ja- 
karta or lijare bii halai^alcdiia ; 
bahala^ahiin lija kirita,eine, buy a 
cloth with coloured flowei*s along the 
border. 

bahalaS Nag. h3Ia5 Has. (H. hah- 
Idtui) trs., to ease, to comfort, to 
cheer : huriia,jltanae^ j'i iKihalaoinie, 
be is downcast, cheer him up. 
halialao-n, Icdaon ifl>c. v., to seek 
comfort; to ornfort oneself. 
ha-p-ahalao rc^>r. v., to comfort, cheer 
each other. 

hahalao-n p. v., to be comforted, 
cheered ; nea kajit j aina ji baJialao- 
jana, 

bahali Nag. b31i ILis. (Sad. 
hahdli karek, to reinstate ; P.) svn, 
of acUj trj., to engage a servant, 
a worktuan : mi(J boro naoa manclini- 
le haJialikia, 

hahali-Hj bJli-n rflx. v., to engage 
oneself as servant or workman : hasa 
dul kamiree hahalinjana^ he has 
engaged himself as a navvy ; SIis^- 
disiimre kamimentee hahalinjana, 
be has acc:ipted an engagomeat to 
go and work in Singhhum. 


bahali-q hdli-q p.v., to get employ- 
ment, to get engaged for service. 
ha-n-ahalii ha-n-dU vrb, n., (1) the 
result of the action, i.e., the men 
one has engaged : niku sohenko aiti^ 
bandlikOy hanido apuiiai. acukia, all 
these have been engaged by me> 
yonder one has been engaged by my 
father. (2) the great nurnh^r of 
people engagod ; b indHi bfiliketjkoa 
kami kako do-ra^f^ana, he engaged 
such a nil mher of workmen that 
there i» not work enough for all. 

bahana var. o-f bdiia, 

hahanda var. of hdmia, a small- 
si zed waterpot. 

bahar (Sk. bdJie ; H. hd^iar ; Sad> 
bahdhack) 1. aJj., (1) outer, which 
is on the outer surface ; bahar duar, 
an outer door : no baugalarg. baha r 
i^a kulv ketea, the outer bricks of 
the walls of this bungalow are very 
hard. (2) of men, who are outside, 
do not belong to a certain class, 
caste, association or sect : pancaitre 
abua kiliito bahar horoko ciminai^^ 
menj^koa ? 

II. trs. (1) very rartdy used with 
names of objects ; to put outside tho 
house, to place outside the house : 
parkorako mijiakada, bahartam 
situT3i,ro : there are bugs in tho 
8 ring -bed, put it outside in the sun, 
(2) sometimes used for men as a 
syn. of haruru^ r to oust, to expel 
from any kind of brotherhood : . 
jatiiteko baliarklay they outcasted 
him ; jomnureko baharkia, they 
do not permit him to oat or drink 
with them ; Girjaeteko haharkla^ 
they cxoommuaieated hiiii« 
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hahar-en. rflx. v., very rarely used : 

(1) to withdraw oneself from the 
consortium of others : hatu haga- 
koatee bafiarentana, mukudimare 
dikukoloe jamantana, he separates 
himself from his co-villagers, in the 
lawsuit he sides with the zemindars. 
(•2) to cause oneself to be expelled : 
jatiite haharenjana. 

ba-p'aJiar rcpr. v., very rarely used: 
to be in the habit of expelling : 
nckan giinareo hatuato kale bapa^ 
hara^ even in the case of this kind 
of fault we do not expel each other 
from the village. 

hahar-Q p.v., (1) scarcely used in 
the meaning of to be placed outside 
the house. (’^) sometimes used in 
the meaning of to bo expelled : 
kiliite haharakana^ 

Note the idiom : baharhoaii^ f 
IMuy I step aside, go out for a 
moment? (for a call of nature). 
This is sometimes heard instead of 
parkasnluhii^j pirisakoati^j racasakg- 
a'i^. 

baharre adv., sometimes used instead 
of racarcj outside the house. 
haJtarte adv., (1) rarely used as syn. 
of racasa, to the outside of the 
house, to the courtyard, out of the 
house : parkom haharteko idikeda. 

(2) sometimes used instead of par- 
kasq, raeasfij pirisa, for a call of 
nature : bahartee senakana. In the 
last meaning it is likewise used 
with inserted prnl. sbj,, bahartia, 
instead of parkasQiia, etc. 

N.B. Bahar, baJtarre^ baharte are 
words of recent introduction into 
the language. The present gener- 
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ation remembers the time when they 
were quite unknown. Etch now 
they are little used by Mundas 
among themselves. 

baharofti var. of bdrom. 

bahd^a var. of bufida, a small- 
sized vvaterpot. 

bahl (H.) syn. of bosia, sbst., an 
exercise book, a copy book, a regis- 
ter. 

bah1>bosta collective noun for the 
exercise books, copy books and re- 
gisters of all kinds. 

bahiiSLSi Nag. syn. of marard I. 
fcbst., a carrying pole. 

II. trs., to make into a carrying 
pole : ne madiia^ hakii^iia, 

baT I (Mt. Idly term of address to 
elderly females; Cfr. Mundiri^we) 
(1) vocative of address used by girls 
amongst themselves and women to 
each other. This is never the first 
word of a sentence ; the preceding 
word generally takes the affix na : 
he bat ! or heua bai ! Yes, girl ; 
amna bat 1 Thou, girl ; ci?ia bat f 
I say, girl faUrina bai ! mosatelam^a, 
wait a bit, girl, we two will g) 
together. It may be considered as an 
affix corresponding to the affix hale 
which is used by men of equal rank 
amongst themselves. (2) In Has. 
bai is also used in the same way 
as but and kaiy i.e., as familiar 
vocative of address to girls. 

bai (Tam. paj/gd, to make, to 
produce'; Germ, baueny to build ; 
Greek poiedy I do.) The % in bai 
is always short before checked 
vowels and is often pronounced 
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short before ordinary vowels. 1. 
tra.f (1) to make, to fabricate 
gmtb, (2) to build, to erect (there 
^re no specific eqvlts., to these 
English verbs): or^ iat ; kumba 
dat\ (3) to arrange, to settle, in 
the widest sense: hisa^? haiwie 
settle or make up the reckoning, or 
tie account; kajiko haikeda*^. 
Have they settled the difference 
(between the contending parties)? 
nealitsi, kapajltana, haiaHi^pe, this 
is the matter of the contest between 
him and me, settle it for us ; 
pancaitrele du^kena, kale baidari- 
we had a panchayat about 
this difference, we could not settle 
it for them, we could not bring 
them to an agreement. ( f) to carry 
smth. to a successful issue, to see 
smth. through, togct over or out Jof 
a difficulty : hambal k iji ncado, 
okoe haiabua ? (5) with kaji as 
d. 0. it is often syns. with Idna, to 
invent a false pretext : kajii hat- 
tana. (d) to fatten : kerako khn^pc 
laiakadkoa. 

It occurs with various significa- 
tions in a number of idiomatic 
phrases : (1) hai with ere, omen, as 
d. 0 . is syns. with ere hairuar, to 
neutralize an unfavourable omen by 
means of a sacrifice. 

(2) with infinitives emphasized by 
ye as d.o. it means to think of 
nothing else than, to think only of, 
to do nothing but : jomgee haiiana ; 
durau^gee haiiana ; eperaia^geo 
haiiana. 

[ 2 ) with the name of some evil spirit 


at the beck of sorcerers it denotes 
such secret rites or sacrifices as are 
practised by sorcerers and sooth- 
sayers : ^kutii haiiana, he practi- 
ses the rites and sacrifices to Akuti 
bonga ; BagaUlt kaJeo haiiana, no- 
body is a regular devotee of Bagau- 
ti. N.B. In this connection hai 
may also take an ind. o. either 
inserted or expressed by mente : 
BagaiUi kako haiaiiana or BagaCti 
mente kako baitina. 

(4-) hai eskar or bai %ehar, followed 
by an appropriate ts. form of hai 
is a restrictive phrase, meaning that 
the person denoted by the sbj. of the 
prop, only made, but never actually 
used the thing denoted by the d. o : 
Lievensgomke ne baia^gala hai eskare 
haikeda, Father Lievens only built 
this bungalow, but he never lived in 
it. N. B. The same restriction may 
be expressed by baiked (or baiken) 
parkaga, Lievens gomke ne ba^gala 
baiken parkage. 

(5) bai as adverbial afx. to prds. is 
eqvlt. to the English alvs., well, 
carefully, one by one, or the phrase* 
without leaving or omitting a single 
one: aiumhai,i-i listen attentively, 
carefully; lelbai, to scrutinize, to look 
carefully; liurbai, to turn over 
carefully, to examine on all sides ; 
halat^hai, to pick up carefully with- 
out leaving a single one. 

(6) The same meaning is transferred 
to the sphere of the subjective feel- 
ing of satisfaction in the following 
idiom * the active or passive past 
t^nse form of bai is added to the 
corresponding participial forms of 
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other prds. to denote either the 
natural satisfaction inherent in cer- 
tain actions, or the satisfaction 
experienced at the successful com- 
pletion of the action signified by 
those prds. 2 jomked haikedae* he 
had a good meal ; tolke^ haikedae 
he has tied it satisfactorily ; 
jpotomjan haijana^ the paddy is 
happily baled. 

(7) The following is so strongly 
idiomatic and elliptic that it is 
hardly possible to explain it briefly 
and clearly in the ordinary gramma- 
tical terms : hai with the connotation 
of personal satisfaction, as in the 
idiom under (6), is added to men 
emphasized by gCy supposing for- 
sooth, so that menge hai Itly. means : 
supposing forsooth with self-satis- 
faction. This participial clause is 
preceded by the sbj. of a prop, the 
prd. of which is understood an<l must 
be gathered from the context and 
circumstances of the main prop. 
The strongly elliptic prop, thus 
obtained, is then followed by the 
principal prop, which points out, 
both, the conclusion drawn from the 
presupposed reason, and the error 
committed that invalidates the con- 
clusion. An example will make this 
clearer : Smb. is loading a cart under 
the supposition that it is to be drawn 
by buffaloes, who are so much 
stronger than bullocks. But this 
very supposition, correct in itself, 
misleads him so far as to load on it 
more than even buffaloes can drag, 
and^thus falsifies the calcnlation he 
had based on that supposition. All 
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this the Mundas squeeze into the 
following sentence : Kera menge 
hai, naminaT^emhojaUa^kii^a, kakit^ 
dariatana Itly. : supposing forsoofh 
with self-satisfaction, that a buffalo 
(understood; will draw this cart) 
thou hast loaded both of them (i.e , 
the pair of buffaloes) so heavily, that 
they cannot draw it; thou, having 
buffaloes In thy self-satlshed mind, 
hasfc loaded so much on the cart 
that even a pair of buffaloes cannot 
drag it. 

Note here the use of the singular 
form, kera, with the implied sarcasm : 
the word buffalo misled thee, aud 
so, satisfied with thine own smart- 
ness, into thinking that buffaloes are 
up to any load, thou hast loaded 
too much on the cart. N.B. Instead 
of the phrase menge hai the phrases 
menge suku or menge hagi may also 
be used with the same meaning. 

(8) hai with horoko, hatu for 
haiurenko and dhum for dimmrenko 
as d. o., means to try and gain the 
good will of one^s fellow-men by a 
fair and friendly behaviour, or of 
one^s subjects by a just and kind 
administration ; In this meaning it 
occurs iu the proverb : hatu haitare 
ilimandi, disum haitare takasika, if 
(the village chief) try to gain the 
good will of the villagers by his 
justice and kindness, he shall be 
offered beer and cooked rice, i.e , he 
is sure to be a welcome guest in all 
houses, if the king try to gain the 
good will of bis subjects by a just 
and kind administration, he is sore 
to get much money (by getting in 
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Ills taxes without auy trouble). The 
same idea is expiessed in tlie follow- 
ing lines of a song : 

Hatu barena haitare^ mundai, 

Am^ ilimandiia^ munda I 
Disma barem bai I are, raja^ 

Am^ (akasikaea, raja I 
If thou, O village chief, onfy try to 
gain the good will of the villages) 
there shall be beer and food for thee, 
O village chief ! If thou, O king, 
only try to gain the good will of thjr 
subjects, there shall be good revenues 
for thee, O king I 

lai-n rflx. v., to feign, to pretend 
to, to demean oneself as, to play the 
part of, to give oneself out as : hasui 
haintana ; laugrae baifta ; ban 
sat 3 ,gin hature marata, horoe haintana. 
la-jp-ai rcpr. v. This form is used 

(1) as an active trs. prd. and as snoh 
it forms its own rflx. and p. v. ; to 
reconcile with each other persons or 
parties at variance : isu dingekiia, 
epera|p,leaa, nadoiis^ hapaikedkh^a, 

(2) it is used imprsly. in the forms, 
lapaia and bapaitana with the same 
meaning as baiua and haiotana, it 
is possible to, it is allowed, it will 
do ; sulre simjilu ka hapaia ; kajati 
hulajanre, jalekate bairuar bapaia^ 
bot 9 o^janredo, bairuar ka bapaia. 
ba-p-ain rflx. v., to reconcile them- 
selves with each other, to arrange 
smth. amicably with each other : 
bapainalaT^ mar ! nallstc (aka 
samage karcaoa. 

la-p~ai~Q p. V., to get reconciled with 
each other : or^do kako dapala, 
lapaijanaho daia,, 

ha-p-aini noun of agency, a mediator. 
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a go-between, an umpire. 
hat-Q, hai-n p. v., (I) used in the (> 
meanings given above uuder the 
a. V., hence, to be made, to be built, 
to be settled, to be brought to a 
successful issue, to be invented as a 
false pretext, to be fattened. N. B. 
the pf. huiakan often means to be 
a made man, i.e., to have acquired 
a satisfactory amount of wealth, to- 
be well off *• ne haturen horoko 
kbnbko baiaJcuna\ 

(2]t baioa or baim, tlie imprsl. form: 
of the indet. ts., is the ordinary 
c^vlt. of the English all right ! it 
is well I it will do ! W ith M it 
means, it won^t do ! it is no use, no 
good'! N. B. From this comes the 
idiomatic term, kd-baxulea, things 
that do not serve any purpose, refuse, 
rubbish, and, bai'j^te^}, useful or, 
serviceable things ; ha 'intea doruarepe, 
kd~baiuicQ giritape. 
ba^n-ai vrb. n., (1) the art of 

making : barhi mistri.^ hanai 

lelitunpe, learn the art of carpentry 
by looking on. (i) the result of any 
of the actions denoted by hai ; 
hence, nea Samu^ banaige may 
mean : this is the thing made by, or 
the house bu^t by, or the settlement 
brought about by, or the successful 
issue acb ieved by Samo. 
bahai rdpl. of bui trs., to be in the 
habit of making, building, settling, 
etc. 

biibaini noun of agency, a maker, 
an artisan : added to words denoting 
objects fabricated, it yields nouns of 
agency of different trades, arts, pro- 
fessions ; gharibahaini, a watch-makci*; 



jiitahahainiy a shoemaker ; katltha^ 
laini, a cntler, etc. 

baMfiar trs., {!) to make befote- 
haird. (2) to nentralize hy a sacri- 
fice an evil omen before the marriage 
lakes place. 

bata<$ar-o p.v., ^1) to be made be- 
forehand : iskulor^ laia^arg&a, let 
the school be built first. (2) to be 
neutralized before the marriage : 
loeara ere bata^drdarioa. 

bal-bage trs., to leave off working 
at srnth. before it is quite ready for 
use : katui baibogel^, he made the 
knife but did not sharpen it. 

bai-baite adv., carefully^ completely 
BO as not to leave or omit a single 
one : kecQ haihaite aduruipe is 
eqvlt. to adnruhaii'fe* 

bai-bara trs., to make here and 
ihei-e, to erect or build here and there 
or all about, all over : orako baiba-- 
raJeeda, 

balbi (Sad. aibl-haibij all sorts of 
people or things) syn. of ahamha, adj., 
of men and animals, any at all, ordi- 
nary, without specification, without 
the qualification required ; kalutitai. 
namtana, ba'ihi sim alom auia, I 
want a full grown young hen, do not 
bring any ordinary hen. 
haihiko adj, n., any at all, any 
random persons or animals ; haihiho 
alom omakoa 1 

bai-biur trs., to arrange smth. a- 
round smth. else : en ta5re dubto^ko 
haihiurleda^ they arranged seats 
around that place. 

bald, baldi, buldl (Sk. vaidya^ 
H. laid), sbst., a medicine-man : 
Imdi inido ranu ji^rdn horo, a medi- 
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cine-man is one who gives medicines 
in doses. 

haid-en^ haidi^n, hnxdi^m rflx. v., to 
learn the art of medicine. 
baid-Q^ baidi-Q^ buidi-Q p. v., same 
meaning as rflx. v. N. B. the idiom ; 
haldiglijana he has gone to give 
medicine to a sick person. 

bald-era, buld-era sbst., a native 
medicine-woman. 

^ baldi occurs in the idiom dc 
baidi ! as var. or eqvlt. of ddaT^ 
iabtia I come, let us shake hands in 
proof of the truth of what I say. 
The shaking of hands preceded by 
this phrase is eqvlt. to an oatb, and 
is often followed by some impreca- 
tion. The very same custom exists 
still now in parts of Germany, 
bfild, baidl (Nag). b§Ir, bilrl, bSri 
Has. I. sbst,, a flood : garale par- 
omtanre hCiri hijulena, whilst wo 
were crossing the river the flood 
came on. 

II. intrs., of rivers and of the water 
in the rice-fields to be in flood, to go 
down in flood, to have a strong 
current : tisiia, betekane hdrikeda, 
to-day the river is in high flood ; loeou 
baritandy the rice-field water is in 
flood. (Instead of standing still with- 
in the field ridges, it got higher than 
these, and is now moving down in a 
strong current. When this happens, 
the growing paddy is often bent 
down, broken and even sometimes 
uprooted and carried away). N. B. 
Figuratively it is used of sickness 
and misfortunes, both trsly. and 
intrsly, :niku dukui barikeikody sick- 
ness has oome like a flood on these 
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people, ie., many of them have who made smth., the mak^r, the 


died ; ne o^re duku hdritana, most 
of the people of this honse are sick. 
hdi4*99 etc., p v., of rivers, 

to get into flood ; of rice-fields, to 
get 80 fell of water that it starts 
going down in flood : naminaiSL 
jargite loeoia^ bdrtoa* 
ha-n-di 4 y ha^n-d% 4 ii etc, vrb. n., 
the time as well as the violence of 
the flood : bonder bandrire ale^ baba 
latumjana, our paddy was bent and 
broken by the late flood ; gara 
handri barijana, dota^ga calao kako 
darijana, the flood was so strong 
that they could not use the ferry- 
boat. 

blYfdd, blYdi.tff, etc., sbst., the 
water of the flood, hence also simply, 
the flood. 

* Note the proverb : bdrxda alom 
otois^a, darida leleme, Itly., do not 
follow the flood, but keep an eye on 
the spring-water, i e., do not look 
for high wages, wh'ch will not last, 
rather look for a la^^tiog position 
with lower wages. 

blTd-latam, bAIdi-fstaoi, etc., of a 
strong current of water, to ^bend 
and bruise or break the stems of 
paddy and other plants : babae 
bdrilatumkeda, 

babendfi Nag. bai-giri Has. irs., 
to make smth. so that it lasts for 
very long time or always, to 
make definitively ; Sarwadare bai3kga- 
lako baigirUada. 

baiendii^gg, hai^ifi^g p. v., to be 
made so as to last for ever, 
bai-giri Has. syn. of baienia. 
baiken) noun of agency, the one 


creator : otedisum haikeni^ the 

creator of the world. 

balla (II . ; Sad.) syn. of hanji, 
(afitif I. adj., used of sterile women 
and sbe-animals, sometimes also of 
impotent men. Also used as adj. 
noun : miad batlale kiriiat^ak^ia. 

II. trs., to render sterile : en kuri 
ranuteko haxlakia. 

haxla-n rflx. v., to render oneself 
sterile by means of drugs. 

haxla-g p. v., (I) of women and 
she-animals, to become sterile, to bo 
rendered sterile. (-2) of a field, to 
broome sterile, i.e., not to produce 
a decent crop after it has been 
properly cultivated and the rainfall 
has been sufliiofent. This figurative 
meauing occurs only in the pro- 
verb : kamige kaji tana, horo 
baxlaoa mendo ole ka bailaoat it is 
a proverb that it is the work that 
counts, it is a question of work, 
a woman may become sterile, but 
not a field. 

ba^n~axld vrb. n., the state of 
sterility, used chiefly to denote the 
extent to which it sometimes takes 
place among cows : hanaXlako balla* 
jana, ne haturen gaiko sirmaruar 
miado kako uiuana, sterility has 
prevailed to such an extent, that in 
this village not a single oow has 
calved thi^ whole year. 

balpiri, baTpari I. sbst., itinerant 
merchants of foreign nationality, 
in entrd. to settled Hindu or 
Mohammedan merchants and trad* 
ing aborigines. 
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biir bii-ruif 

II. adj., (1) with horo^ an alien &in^\io {or aWqVo) bairigfana. 


itinerant merchant* (£) with iami, 
the trade of such a merchant, 
biir Nag. var. of bdri Has. 
balrak (P. bairak, banner; Or. 
6airdMi)f sbst.^ the distinctive 
village flags used by the Oraons 
The Mundas have no such village 
flags. 

baT-rakab trs., to make higher: 
ne pacri or^ mo4 mukaleka hairaka^ 
hepe. 

bilri Nag. var. of bdri Has. 
baTrb buiri (H. ; Sad ) 1. abs. n., 
enmity, hostility : male laraikenr^ 
hairi rnen^gea, the hostility provok- 
ed by our lawsuit of last year 
continues still now. 

II. adj., bairi boro, an enemy. 
Used also as adj. noun ; bairi tanj, 
he is an enemy. 

* Note the proverb : Oman haxri 
ci hondii hairi^ Itly., enmity to one 
having given or enmity to one 
having children, i.e., it is equally 
hard to experience enmity from (to 
be scolded by) those to whom one 
has given smth. or lent money, and 
from one^B own children. 

III. trs., to treat smb. with hostility, 
to act as his enemy, to make an 
enemy of smb. : bairikinako^ 

hairi-n rflx. v., to make oneself 
the enemy of, to provoke hostility : 
injdo sobenko^e hatrintana. 

ha-p-airi rcpr. v., to be at enmity 
with each other : bapairitanakin^, 
ha^p-airiq p. v. of the rcpr. form: 
lapairiakanakiv(^ they are at enmity. 
laxT%-9 P* become hostito to ; 


ha-n-alri vrb. n., (1) the state 
of hostility : inkin,^ hanairi mena- 
akangea. (2) the degree or inten- 
sity of hostility : hanairiko balri- 
j^iiia, jetae aita^lo kako ennatama- 
kutana, their hostility has reached 
such a pitch that none of them will 
even chew tobacco with me, i.e., that 
they refuse me the ordinary marks 
of civility. 

balrb farad trs., to take revenge 
on sm b. : apuiia^l^ko laparaijana, 
enar^ko hairiiarabjgiina (or, hairiko 
jaradjq i na), they revenge themselves 
on me for the lawsuit they had with 
my father. N. B. In the rcpr. 
and the p. v., bairi and iarad are 
always disconnected ; hairikix^ japa* 
rabtana, 

bai-ruar Nag, bai-mra Has. I. 
adj., (1) with horOf one who mends. 
(2) with a word denoting an object, 
which has been repaired. In this 
meaning it is syns. with hairuara^ 
kan : ain^ hairuar naeal adri t&i)* 
kaoa, my plough which has been 
repaired is not yet all right. 

II. trs., (1) to make again, to 
rearrange, to repair, to mend : na^l 
hairtiareme, (2) to make up with 
smb. : tismdoba klsirikakj[a, gapabu 
hairuaria, (3) to neutralize an 
omen : karenca r^kere, en ere kako 
bairuardaria, if an old jackal have 
been heard crying, that is an omen 
which they cannot neutralize, 

bairuar^en, bairura^n rflx, v., to 
calm one's anger, to cool down 
again : gspae bairupana. 



ha^^p^airuar^ ha’p^airura rcpr. v., to 
get reconciled again with each 
other : hapairnirakmakiTs(, 
hairuar^Oy bairura^o p. v., (1) to ho 
repaired. (2) to be calmed down. 
(3) to be neutralised, 
bai-rura^ var. of hairuar* 
bjlr, bairl, vars. of bcii(i^ 
baTsak-caod^^ (H. haimkh ; Sk. 
laisJidk) sbst., the lunar month 
which for the Mundas, as they 
count it from the new moon, 
generally corresponds with April, 
whereas for the Hindus the same 
month begins with the following 
full moon. 

bafsad trs., (1) syn. of bandar^ to 
mortgage : otele haisabkeday we have 
mortgaged our lands. (2) syn, of 
sa^dul/^ to catch someone and submit 
him to judgment ; kumbfiruko 
haisadhifiy they brought the thief 
before the panchayat. (3) to put 
srath, in its right position, resting 
it on its bottom ; po^om nesarc 
laisabiape. (4) in jokes, to cause 
to remain : haizabhiaho, they did 
not let him go. 

haisab-n rflx. v., to remain idle : 
kata gaojanci api pTte haimonjana, 
laisab-o p. v., (1) to be mortgaged. 
(2) to be brought before the pan- 
chayat. 

ba-n-aua6 vrb. n., used of the 
amount of mortgage : banaUabho 
balsadkeda mia4 cutibadi jaked kako 
sareana, they mortgaged their lands 
to such an extent that they did not 
keep even a single one of the 
highest terraced rice-fields. 
laisabgiri~n rflx. v., to TCXXUUU 


sitting idle : seugel jap^-ree haUab^ 
girinjana, 

balsi-urui Nag. syn. of landiarnay 
or bdnarua Has. sbst., a pretexted 
fever, which is non-existent or very 
slight. Cfr. baisabuy to sit down s 
baba irem sena ciT— kainfUR uruitana. 
— haisinriii namjailnia! Won^fc thou 
go to cut rice? — No, I won^t, I have 
got fever — That’s only a fancy or 
a pretext I 

baltara a plant so called. Seo 
hatuJcxricQ,, 

baltrel baTtrebaTil batrel (II, Jtrjujv ! 
bdprebdpf) interjection of grief, 
surprise. 

balaa, baT^te^ and kfl-bal^jte^. 

See p. V. of batf to make. 

baja, baja-bagar (Or. bajjd, straw 
used in rope-making) as opposed to 
is that rope inside the paddy- 
bale, which is tied round the straw 
wall or shoot which immediately 
surrounds the bilod paddy. The 
outer coil, which is a straw rope, 
generally plaited, sometimes twisted, 
is called hor. The baja is about 
one finger thick, it makes only one 
turn around the straw wall to keep 
it in place during the process of 
filling. It is raised higher and 
higher in proportion as the quantity 
of paddy in the bale increases and 
is ultimately slipped off altogether : 
hela, aba, bajara tonom rarajana, I 
say, father, the knot of the baja rope 
has got loose; baja huriiajanre pofom 
d6r6d6r6oa, marais^janredo pofom 
lehteroa, if the baja ring is made 
too narrow the bale will be too 
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Ligb| if it is made too broad the 
bale will te too iow, too flat. 

II. iutrs.j to put on a bu;a, rope : 
bijaeme ; tno^bar salare mukurlkore 

. * ’'i 

laia lagatiis^a, moreturOi salai^e 
maeaia^kore, gel salalekare hotokore 
haja lagatitt^a, geiturftilcka salare 
molota^kore, if you make a bale of 1 
or 2 maundi you must put a haja 
measuring up to the knee, i.e., 
passing the middle of the rope under 
the toes both ends must reach the 
knee; for 5-6 maunds the rope ends 
must come up to the loins, for abont 
10 maunds the rope must measure 
up to the neck, and for about 16 
maunds the rope ends must come 
up to the brow. 

haja’O p. V., (1) to bo used as a 
hajahatiar, (-2) to be encircled by 
a bajaha^ai\ 

ha^n-ajii vrb. n., (1) the manner 

of putting that hading rope : htmajae 
bajakeda tibsi purage 
he put the leading rope in such a 
way that the small rice-bale is much 
too flat. (2) the result of that 
action, i.e., the straw wall surround- 
ed by a leading rope : ara^ banajaii^ 
raratada, I hare undone thy arrange- 
ment of the leading rope. 

baja (Sad. H. hdjd) shst., any 
musical instrument which being of 
foreign origin has no special name 
in Mundari, v. g., an harmonium, a 
mouth-organ. Mutu^ hanam, etc,, 
fvre never called baju : baja sarume, 
play the harmonium; baJa baiaime, 
make him some kind o£ foreign 
mushal inslruiueut. 


baja, daru-bafa I. sbjt., crossing^ 
of fibres, fibres in various direction£^, 
in wood ; ne daruko 4lere sobenra 
bq;a namoa, i£ you pare these trees 
with an adze yo-u will find cross- 
fibres in all of them. 

IL adj., of wood having the thread 
in different directions : no daru 1^ ku 
ituua hajagea* 

baja-o p. V., tobecomo cross-fibrod : 
daru haratanre perrtorjanro bajaoa, 
if a tree remains twisted wlxllo 
growing, the woo*! will b:comc cross- 
fibred. 

ha-tfaja vrb. n., tho am)uat of 
fibre ci*ossiDg in wood : no sakcr^ 
daruko bamja bajajana miado bjo 
ka lagoa ; tho trees of this wood 
have become so cross-fibred thit not 
one of them can be pared properly. 

baja, sikQflr-baja I sbst., the lower, 
nct-hke part of a carrier's rope, i.e., 
the part ou which the load rests. 
Sec PI XVI, 2. 

11. trs., to make into a sikildrbajcs, 
haja-Q^ siMdrhaja-o p. v., to bo- 
fitted with a nkddrhaja : ne sikdar 
b^oomte bajaakana, ruruiskbaearte 
cutaakana, this carrier's rope is fitted 
with a seat o*f bg^ctym twine, and with 
long ends made of rurui^ twine. 

bajadiia^, rnffjajflia trs., to cany on 
a polo between two men. 
hajadd^-Q^ majaddi^-o p. v., to be 
carried on a pole between two men 
Cfr. idi^ren, 

*bft-idCar Has. bS-jaer Nag. nam^ 
of a sal tree in which Lu^tkumharam 
and Luihutinki^rid (of tho Asur legend) 
are supposed to reside, This tree 
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baja§ 


is so called In cntrd. to the jilnjaHr 
and the da^g raj alar. 

Each village has two jalar trees : 
the Idjalar or fl3Wcr jalar and the 
jilujilafy or game jalar. When 
for several jedrs in succcs^slon the 
two great yearly hunts have been 
unsuccessful, the young men of the 
village* elect a third tr^e as a substi- 
tute for the jih/jaciir and call it 
da-^gra jaer, the youth^s jalar. 

If any of these two or three ;V/^■ar 
trees collapses from old ago or is 
blown down by a storm, nobody is 
allowed to take of the wood before 
the pabanr has offered a fowl to 
1/7/ tl' u m. h ara m and L ntk ii m I icr i a . 
If only a Lrancli fall, and one of 
the vill.igor? w.iii's to take it away, 
lie must fiiSC give a fowl to the 
pabanr, who is obliged to offer it 
to Liitkn nih^iraui and Lnlknui’ 
turia. This sacifiee may take 
place on any spot within the village 
boundaries. 

The ICiJacar is the original and 
most important of these so-called 
jalars. There must be a large 
flat stone near the trunk, if avail- 
able at all. It plays an important 
part in the flower feast in all those 
villages in which the ministrations 
of the pabanr are accepted for that 
feast. (1) On the cve of the flower 
feast the pabanr must go to this tree 
with all those youths of the village 
who have remained dijidaj virgins. 
Any one known to have had sexual 
intercourse, is strictly excluded on 
this occasion. There they place the 
two waterpots filled at the village 


spring, from which the pabanr iff 
to augur for rain in the coming 
3 'eai*, and then they prepare tlio 
place for the next day^s sacrifice. 
(See bd pa roll). 

(!) On the feast day itself the 
sacrifices of the feast are offered by 
the pihanr under this tree, and the 
flowers which the pabanr sticks on 
each h )US3, must bo taken from 
this tree if they c m be reached at 
all. 

(•3) Tiie grin ling stone with iU 
roller, used for sicriliriil ])nrpO';os 
remains the whole year ii ulcr this 
tree. The winnowing shov d and 
the sacrificial knife re.iuiins thoie 
too, leaning against the tree trunk. 
The Mundas maintain that formerly 
nobody dared to touch tliese sacred 
things ; but after the entrance of 
Hindus and Christianity into the 
country, tlicy began to get stolen. 
Therefore nowaday\s the palunr 
takes them away to his house. 

(t) The flower feast is the only 
day in the year on which sacrifices 
are offered under this tree. 

b^jaer Nag. var. of bCijacar Ila-s. 
baja-hisir-tasad shst., Cheilam lies 
farinosa, Kaulf; Polypodiaceao, 
— a small silver-fern \vith reddish 
stems. These together with culms 
of hifni grass arc plaited into neck- 
laces, which are called bahhislr. 
bajan var. of hhajan. 
bajaft, bajha5 (H. lajJuhid, to 
entangle, to entrap ; Sad. hajhaek) 
syn. of ajabajay arjao, jarinr^paUiii^y 
haray trs., to entangle : Butamcm 
bajabkeda. 



bajid-n rRx. to get entangled in 
stnth. by one^a own fault : nurikore 
alom bajabni^ pallpailte seneme, 
do not get entangled in creepers 
walk where there is an open passage 
hajuh-o p.v., (1) to get entangled 

(In itself) : satam ha'jabakanx. (2) 
to get entangled in smth : nurire 
lajaojaiiieTji^ uiyjana, getting en- 
tangled in the climber I fell off. 
Note the idiom : kamlteta^ hajaojana 
hijy kill 13^ darijana, I was prevented 
from coming by the amount of work 
I had to do. 

ha-U'ajao vrb. n., the extc'nt 
of entanglement : hariajaoc bajao- 
keda sutam mid gantareo kii raraoa, 
he lias entangled the thread in such 
away that wo won^t be able to disen- 
tangle it even in a whole^hour. 
hajabbajaote alv., in a continuous 
tangle : kujiirlnari darn barabari 
bajabhajaol e senoa, the knjuri will 
climb in a tangle up to the top of 
a tree, 

baja5^ lai-bajad I. sbst., the sowing 
of dissensions between two parties 
by backbiting on both sides : en 
horoa hajxbte hagcarjko gopoytana, 
it is through the backbitings of 
that man that the members of that 
family are fighting with each other. 

11. trs., to sow dissensions between 
two parties by backbiting on both 
sides : Patras ukuta jagarte Soma 
OTQ Bukae bajabkeflki^a, 
hajab’Q, laihajab-o p.v., of two 
people : to be made to quarrel by 
someone’s backbiting on both sides : 
Patras^ kajite Soma Bukalyki^ lat’- 
bajubjana^ 


ba-p-ajab is used adjiy. for th?e 
habit of sowing dissensions by back- 
biting on both sides : bapajab horo^ 
ko^ kaji alom aiuma, do not listen to 
pieople who have the habit of sowing 
d'sscnsions. 

ha-n-ajaby laiba-n^ajab vrb. n., the 
amount of dissension which arises 
from the backbitings of a certain 
man in a certain cise: hanoja^e 
bajaokedkoa, hagoareko gopogtana^ 
by his backbitings h^ sowed su:b 
an amount o-f di-sension between 
the members of that family that th 'y 
come tu blows. 

bajlmd var of b vjab. 

baji (Sad.; P. hazl^o. slake at play)^ 
sbst., a bifj i re moil takaiist, 

harlija^jana, I io&t one rupee ia 
a wager. 

baji (Perhaps P. botji play, sport) 
trs. cius mik3 roll down a sloi>o 
sideways. 

bajt-o p. V., (1) to be rolled down 
a slope sideways. (Z) to roll down 
a slope sideways. 

bajffi T'\x, V. , to let oneself roU 
down a slope silcways : honko inuii^- 
teko hajina* 

ba-n-aji vrb. n., (1) the act of letting 
oneself roll down a slope : misa barter 
lie bera tebautei jana, with one 
oiling down the bottom of tho 
valley was reached. (2) the quan- 
ity of things rolled down : enkan 
banajile bajikoda burujanarra soben 
dirlko cabagirijana, we rolled down 
the stones on tho hillside to such an 
amount that none remained. 

baji-ariljfu same as baji : hutuy® 
hajiaragukedu. 



bajl-inutp^ 

hajiar^fju-n rflx. v., same as bajin. 
lajiiiragu-n p. v., same as hajiq^ 
bajia-n^aragv, vrb, n., same as banaji, 
ba|i-inuia^ sbst.* a way of g^amb 
iin^ s'milar to the roulette : three 
playing^ cards, one of which is a 
picture are put down on their face ; 
th 3 banker h IS to pay as much as 
happens (o b3 put on the picture 
card, and pockets whatever money 
is put on the others. He has of 
course two chances against one. 
This gambling which is forbidden 
by the law, is in favour with the 
Hindus. Occasionally a MunJa 
joins in it when it is played on the 
market-place. 

baju (Sad. ; P. hdzu^ arm) I. sbst, 
a silver armlet worn above the elbow, 
in cnlrd. to curia which is made of 
lac, and tdra or (droy which is of 
brass. 

II. trs., (I) to a lorn someone with 
a silver armlet : no bon baraus^reko 
hajutaiai they have adorned this 
child with a silver armlet on each 
arm. (‘2) to work silver into an 
armlet : no rupa bajuair^me, 
hajii-n rflx. v., to adorn onosclf 
with a silver armlet : bajtinja>ia€^ 
bajti’U p. V., to have a silver armlet 
put on one^s arrh : ne hon baran 
tiree bajuakaiia, 

bajiirla (Sk. bdjd^ musical instru- 
ments ; Sad. bajrio) I. sbst., a pro- 
fessional niusiciaii, drummer or 
trumpetter who plays for wages : 
baju n a Mundahonkore kae hisaboa, 
Dom, Ga.i, emanigo, professional 
muHcians are not Mundas, but 
’Horn?; Ga^isand such like. 
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II. bajuiia-n rflx. v., to engage 
professional musicians : laraiJreko 
digrikeda kul^ko bajurianjaAct, they 
gained their lawsuit and engaged 
a number of drummers (for the 
return journey) ^ 

baka, shst., is the Nag. name for 
seveml species of Egret or Heron : 

(1) gaihaka Nag. or piaudi kg 

(2) panbaka Nag or pudkq Has.; 

( 3 ) jhalia baka\ ( 4 ) kdsa baka, 
bak^, batJ^k^ is used in Nag. instead 

of bako^ but only as trs. prd.: daia^ro 
bakoko tolea enateko bakdea^ they 
tie a book on a pole and they hook 
with it. 

baka-baka, baka-bakad (Sad.; Sk. 
hakbak, prattle) I. sbsfc., cackling of 
fowls on the run : simko^ bakabaka 
aiiimle(Jcir3k uriTQ,lena, do kuridiH 
lelamtcaia, bavmg heard the cackle of 
running fowls I came outside : there 
was a kite. 

II. adj., with kakdla, same meaning ; 
bakabaka kakula aiumlcna. 

III. intrs., of fowls, to cackle while 
running : kuricj namta4koa, simko 
hakab'ik tjada^Q, kite Las come over 
them, the fowls run away cackling. 

IV. trs. oaus., to make fowls run 
away cackling : caui hakabckka^ 
kedkoa^ What kind of animal has 
made the fowls run away cackling ? 
baka haka-n rdx. V., to run cackling : 
cikanic^ boroteko bakabakantanaX 
Also used sbstly.: simko^ bakabakahi 
aiumle^cii;^ uruia^lena. 
bakahakatan adv., with kukdht^ 
rikan^ nir : bakabakatanko kakula- 
jiida ; bakabdkalanko nirtana, they 
run away cackling. 
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bakaj-buku^ 

N. B. Iilmly. hakahaka is usod as 
sbsfc,, a']j., rllx. v., and adv., of 
a cackling laugh : apc^ hakahaka 
hokaepe ; hakahakatanko landatana. 
The adv. hakaiakatan is also used 
of boilling watjr, bub without refe- 
rence to the sound : da hakihakatan 
piiritana, d^ hakahakatan lolojana, 
the water boils and bubbles. 

bakaj-buku^ syn. of hadda^ 
lufhlu. 

baka^»buku4 generally baku^- 
bakuj is used t> describe the move- 
ments of long, slen ler worms, like 
hapad^ a leeeb, mukatiju^ a loopcr, 
which bend consilorably the body 
upwards or downwards or sideways. 
It is used also as syn. of bad[u7^- 
hadtui^i balitbatif^hafai^hatu^y which 
describe the sani3 but slighter 
movements of thicker worms, like 
the cowdung worm or those wlilcli 
live in the seeds of koronj or rambra. 
The same movements when there is 
question of small worms arc de- 
scribed by likidbikldj bifij^biU?^. 

I. trs.: duriimikane tiikoni, hotore 
tiju bakadhakmV lci\ eon jam, he was 
sleeping, a caterpillar hiving crawled 
and wriggled on his throat ho awoke. 

II. intrs : tijuko bcikicdbakafljaday 
the worms wriggle. 
hakiidoakad-eny baktcdhakad-cn rflx. 
v.tbapa^ d^reo bakadbakademy the 
leech makes wriggling movements 
in the water. Bakad-en means, to 
bend the body only once. 
bakadbakadtan, generally hakad- 
bakadta^i or bakadlekay adv,, used 
with rikan and sonaetimes with aen : 
mukatijuko bakadlekak) senea, 


bakal 

loopers advance with a considerable 
bending of the body. 
hakadken adv., bmding the body 
only once : hakiulkene rikakena. 
bcikadkenhakudkea alv., bending 
the body now and again, not in 
uninterrupted succession. 

bakallleka puodi Itly., white like 
an Egret's feather, snow-white. 

bakaloi-daru (P. bakCien ; Sail. Or. 
hakain) sbst., Melia Azedarach, 
Linn.; Mcliaccac, — the Persian Lilao 
a planted tree with twice or thrice 
pinnate loaves, lilac flowers in axil- 
lary panicL's and drupes with hard 
several-seeded stones* It is a fast- 
growing tree; its wood, though of 
inferior qmlity, may be u^eJ for 
some carpen'o’y works, an.l even for 
rafters and roof laths. 

bakainL-oari (M, v'lkori niLlI) 
in songs b i^c i ritiiri, sbst., Ciosal- 
pinia digyna, llottb. Caesxlpinioae, 
-—an armed climber with bipinnate 
loaves, numerous pairs of small leaf- 
lets, showy racemes of yellow 
flowers tand llefliy, turgid pods. 

bakal, bakal-daru (Sad ; Sk. bakkd^ 
skin, rind, shell) I sbst., each of tho 
four sides wh’oh are rejected in 
squaring a tree. 

II. trs., to sow off the sides of a treo 
in squaring it, i.e., to make bakal 
(used only of the manner in which 
the work is done): pura ibilgebea 
bahalkedxy the side or sides which 
you have sawn off are much too thick. 
bakaUq p. v., used of tho manner 
in which tho sides are sawn off in 
squaring a tree : barla eta^ge hakaU 
jana bariado ibilge, two of the sides 
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bakaleka pundi 

Fawn off were thick, two were thin. 
ha-7i~a/cal the excessive thick- 

ness, or thinness of the cut-off 
skies : hanakalko Lakalkeda pura 
b irkad bakallo senojana, they sawed 
off such thick sides that much of the 
Lard wood has gone with the rejected 
parts; haimhalhii^ bakalkeda oen- 
damo kakiia^ cabaakada; they sawed 
off the sides so thinly that not even 
all the soft wood has been rej cted. 

bakaleka pnndl, Itly., white like a 
laka^ snow-white. 

bakara, shot., a thiek pebble used 
as descFibid under li‘ giLtnnui^i^, 
bakara-daru Ho var. of buhir- 
hirid, 

bakar-bakar L .sbst,, the bubbl- 
ing sound of boiling Wiittr, in cntnl, 
to Jjukiiihii/cul i the bubbling* sjund 
of springs : hakurha/car kain aium- 
jada ? 

II. adj., with sari'j the same sound : 
lakarbakar sari kain ajuinjada? 

III, intrs., to boil with a bubbling 
sound. 

hukarhakar-o p. v., same as intrs. : 
da sida coecoeoa, entc c:lca(»a, enate 
hakarhalcaroa ] cauli hdrabakareo 
bakarbakartan saria ; da anje^janre 
ketedketedoa. 

hakarhakartan adv., (to boil) with 
a bubbling sound : d^ hakarhakartan 
Barltana (or purltana). 

bakarakurld-daru^ bakarkurid.daru 
Has. syn. of dodaridarn Nag. sbst., 
Zizyphus jujuba, Lamk. ; lihamna- 
ceae, — a cultivated, small tree, with 
branchlets drooping and armed 
with sharp, hooked, stipulary thorns. 
Its fruit is eaten fresh or sun-dried. 


bakSr 

Lac insects thrive on it but the lac is 
of inferior quality, 
bakdra var. of ba/cra, ho-goat. 
bakdri var. of hakri. 
bakdsa, baksa^ bokdsa, boksa, 
(from the Engl.) I. sbst., a box. 

JI. trs., to make into a box, ne 
takatabu lakasaca. 

bakar, bakdra Nag. (H. baJend) syn. 
of j'^gar Has. I. sbst., (1) speech, 
language : JMundahonkoreo disum- 
disum bukdr jndagea, even amongst 
the Mundas the languagtj differs 
from country to country, i.e., there 
are several Mundari dialects. (:i) a 
matte r for onver-^ation : miacl 
bak'd r mcna, there is smth. about 
which I wish to speak. 

II. trs., (1) with an inan. d. o., to 
speak or converse about smth.: 
etkanae bakdria. (;:) rarely used 
with a liv. bg. as d. o., to speak to 
smb., to converse with smb.: cn boro 
hiikdrklaui ci ? When from the 
iontext or the c’rcurnstanccs it is 
dear that the sbj. and the d. o. are 
of different sexes, it means to propose 
foroieation: am Samu cn da^jn’m 
hokdrlia ; sabkiriao menjadam, mcn- 
do am bakdrsida^ia ci bakdrsida* 
ledjm ? Thou sayest that he com- 
mitted fornication on thco, but the 
question is whether thou wert not 
the first to propose it ? 

III. intrs., to speak to converse. 
This has never a bad meaning even 
when the conversation alluded to is 
between persons of different sexes : 
horotee hakdra^ be speaks Mundari, 
he knows Mundari; gomkeI(?iia, 
hakdrla^ I spoke with the master ; 
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aranabai, en koram bakdrnia cl ? 
I say, girl, didst thou] epoak with 
that man ? 

ba-p-akdr, ba’p~aMrd rcpr. v., to 
converse. When the sexes are differ- 
ent, it means to agree about forni- 
cating, except in sentenoos where 
one inquires about the subject treated 
in the conversation, as in the^ follow- 
ing : cinaben bapakdrlcena ? 

baled r-Q, bahdrd-o p. v., to be said 
in conversation : onsi eniia,ge bakdr- 
Icnay there has been question of that 
in the CJn vers it ion a while ago. 
bti’U’-dkar^ ha-n-akdrd vrb. n., the 
action or manner or amount of con- 
versing : misa bamJedrte kako 
as'jdijana, oroko bakararuartana, 
they have not been sated with one 
conversation, they have started 
again ; biinakdrko bakartana, kamiko 
ririiagirijada, they are]so taken up 
with their conversation that they 
forget altogether to work. 

IV. In songs bakir is used as var. 
of kaji, sj)eech, to speak : Naraag^ 
kinaji sisibfiiu aiuraleda bo sisiba, 
Namag^ banakdr naribaiis^ nate- 
iiele 4 . GoTa^cmeako sislbaiia^ auim- 
leda ho sisiba, Calameako naribaiia^ 
natenele^. Siai flower, I have heard 
what they say of thee, O sisi flower f 
What they say about thee, kart flower, 
I have heard. I have heard that they 
are going to give thee in marriage. 

bak&r-aj trs., to speak of other 
things, losing sight of the subject 
of conversation : ain^ kajidope 
hakdradkeda, you have lost sight of 
what I said. 


bakfirfl-deia^ga trs., or intrs., to 
help to converse, to take part in 
a conversation, to keep company 
with people in a c:)nvorsatlon. 

bakflrfl-kotoia trs , to interrupt 
a speaker by questions or otherwise ; 
alope bakdrkoiQ};iia^ 

bakard>nani trs., to remember 
snth, in censoquence of a conversa- 
tion : cn kajido ri rlia^akan taikena, 
nadolo hakdrnamtada^ that matter 
was forgotten, it wis recalled to our 
mind by our convc rsatloii. 

bakafa-sab^ trs , to exhaust 
a question, to speak so often about 
smth. that it loses furtlier interest : 
ne kajilo bakdrsubakedfU This is 
syns. with ; ne kuji bakarbakartele 
sabiikeda. 

bakara-topa syn. of bakdrad, 
bakdri-Ddri is used in songs instead 
of bakainindri. 

bak-bak var. of bhokbhok, 
baki Has. baiacki Nag. (Sad. hakt) 
sbst., a green worm or caterpillar 
eating the cbloropbyl of the leaves 
and even the stalks of planted paddy. 
The plants do not grow before this 
pest has entirely disappeared : 
bakiko montorkeate 0T9 ranu laga(5- 
keateko harkoa, they drive away the 
hakis by reciting mantras and by 
applying drugs ; bakiko babarg. sakam 
jomcabakeato daruuko jornea^ entedo 
ka jaio,oa. 

*The remedies in use against this 
pest are mixed in the water where 
it flows into th3 rice-field and so 
carried to every plant. They act only 
by their smell. The two generally 
used are //i'sj, asafoetida, or 



the straw of a cultivated millet, 
Panicum Crus-galli, Linn., var. 
frumentaceum, Trin. The first is 
dissolved in a vessel with water 
and poured in the stream whore it 
enters the field ; the other is chopp- 
ed and being thrown in the stream, 
the pieces are carried all over the 
field, or a bundle of it is submerged 
in the stream at its entrance and 
tepfc in place hjr means of a heavy 
stone, it is left to rot there. 

The superstitions practice whicli is 
often resorted to in order to drive 
off this pest and wlrch is called 
hal'iko liar, or hakikoa rug har^ is 
similar to that which is deemed (o 
drive off an epidemic .* the women 
carry on their head an old winnow- 
ing shovel and an old broom and 
each some earthenware pot contain- 
ing a few hakU. When they have 
leached outside the eastern boundary 
of the village, the pots arc broken 
and the bakis are swept for a pace 
or two in the direction of the east. 
The puces of earthenware, the 
Lroom and winnowing shovel and 
a live chicken are abandoned on the 
spot. If the pest be passed on 
from village to village always in 
iin ea-terly direction it will ulti- 
mately reach the Ganges and be 
carried off by it wafers. This belief 
shows that the practice is of Hindu 
Origin. To pass it on in any other 
direction would give rise to quar- 
rels. 

bakl seenrTs to be the same las 
dakp, i.e., bent or crooked at one 
Ad, ih entrd, to deT^ko used of 


a limb, v.g., baud or arm, crooked 
and stiff so as to be useless, also of 
a stick bent or crooked somewhere 
about the middle. 
bakTrl var. of hakri. 
bakla, bakifa, bakl^ (Sk. ; Sad.) 
syn. of hartalqy sbst., the rind or bark 
of a tree. 

bakQ (Sk. [hanky a book, a curva- 
ture) I. sbst., a piece of branch and 
side-branch, so cut as to form a hook ,* 
a straight piece of woo l tied obli- 
quely at the end of a stick or pole so 
as to form a hook : ne sofa (or sofare) 
hako tolakana, this stick has a hook 
tiCvl at one end. 

II. adj., used for hooking and 
hiving for that purpose a hook tied 
at one end. A stick or pole on 
which a hook has been fastened is a 
hako or bako sofa'; a stick crook- 
ed and hook-shaped at one end is not 
cilled bako sofa but/i-aZp sofa. N. B. 
The only case in which bako has 
the meaning of crooked and hook- 
shaped, is when it is used in connec- 
tion with s?iku, bottle-gourd. 

III. trs., to hook, to pull, tike or 
catch by means of a hook fitted 
onto a stick : en jo bakoiiiutam . 
Note the idiom : no kaji hakgnqtape 
rVita^akangc, catch hold with your 
hook of what I say, i e., fix my 
words in your memory, or else you 
are sure to forget them. 

bnkq-n iflx. v., to pull, v.g., ono^s 
own foot by means of a hooked 
stick. 

hako-gq p.v., to be pulled by 
means of a ht)oked st'ek ; to be 
caught in the Look which is fitted 
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on to a stick ; lo have a hook tied at 
000 Oncl : rte € 0 |a hak^ahancb^ this 
stick hte a hook tied at its end ; 
aarl I am^ lij^ hakoikaiia^ wait, 
thy cloth is oaught ii the hook id 
stick. 

la-p-akq rcpr. v., to hook each 
other^s hooked stick, to have the 
hooked sticks entangled in each 
other ; to pull each other with 
hooked sticks : aloben hapctk^>a bak$ 
bagradoa ; ulikiia, bak^tau taikena, 
cnaddo (lata, hapaknjana. 
ha-n-al'Q vrb. n,, (1) the action of 
using a hakg. In tales it is often 
heard instead of the sbst. halg : misa 
hanal'ote kale doi3i,]ana, orr? raisale 
bakoea, in one hooking expedition we 
did not get enough for all of us, let 
us go once more. (2) the extent 
to which a haJeg is used : banak^e 
bakokeda miado uli darure kii sarea- 
kana, he booked down the mangoes 
t o such an am:)unt that there is none 
left on the tree, 

bak 9 -ardgu tre., to take down by 
means of a hook attached to a pole. 
bakg-ardgn-ji p.v., to be taken down 
by means of a hook attached to 
a pole. 

bakof Nag. (Sad.) sbst., a clump 
of bamboos : mi4 bakor egenacaba- 
jana. 

bak 9 «ttl 9 trs., same meaning as 

hakgardgu, 
h^ikgniugg p. v. 

bakiw, balcira (H. Mt. bakrd; 
Sad. bakrd) sbst., a he-goat. 

bakni Kera-Munda, an \in- 
cast rated ram or hie-goit, 


bskri, bakiri^ bakTrf (H. bakhri, 
ottage; Or. bakhru, yard, comp jnnd) 
I. sbst., (1) a hedge, an enelosare. 
(^) an enclose spot, generally at 
the back of th 3 house and serving as 
a kind of vegetable girden. 
ir. trs., to hedge in, to surround or 
close in with a hidg.*, to mike into 
a hakriy to U33 ai a ikri. 
hahri-n rflx. v., i^ us 3 1 in the iJi3!n : 
rateehakrintanay ho protects him 5elf 
by weeping ; said of children who 
in order not to be pnnHh3d cry 
beforehanl, also of child ivn who 
b"‘ing slightly beaten, at o i 3 e cry in 
orler not to b) beiton more. Ojcirs 
also in the following saying r kurite 
hakrinian horoko reta,g>jan sonjo* 
k6reokee bilkakoa ? When it happens 
that people who surronnJ themselves 
with wives (wh3 have several wives) 
are in need and suffer hunger, who 
will pity them ? 

hakri'g'p, v., (1) to g*t surroandod 
with a hedge. (2) t3 b3 made into 
an encIo?ure, or u^sed as a bakri. 
(•3) to be us3d for making a hedge. 
ha-n^akri \xh. u y (1) the action of 
hedge-making : misa banakriU kale 
purakeda, we have nob fin'shed the 
hedging in on 3 str3tch. (2) the 
hedge male: misa ban'^krilo ho 30 
batiglrlfcedi, the first hedge we made 
was blown down by the wind. (3) 
the extent or the tightness of the 
hedge made : brnakrii bakri- 
keda simko miado kako boloa, ho 
made the hedge s> dmse that 
no fowl can pass through it ; 
Imn^krii bakrikeda api gorae b'uru- 
teitad i, h^ ma such an exfceiifiv.d 
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bakr] biur 

enclosure that three fields are enclos- 
ed within it. 

bakri-biur, bakilri blur, baklri-bior 

trs.j to surround with a hedge : bakri 
j itatcko hakribiurea karedo pacr!- 
teko tap5<biuroa, they surround an 
enclosure with a hedge of dry 
branches or wu'th a mud wall. 
laJcribiur-o p. v,, to get surrounded 
with a hedge. 

'^Bakfi-boi^ga sbst., a spirit who 
wants to be propitiated by a sacrifice 
offered in an enclosure : Mahadeo- 
ebandij Marangbonga and Birsubonga 
are the three spirits who take the 
modality of hakriho^ga : bakfihoi^g i- 
nako. If the sacrifice is not offered at 
once but promised for a later date an 
earthen waterpot has to be placed 
and kept upside down on the ground 
or on a stick in the enclosure till 
the promise is fulfilled. In the case 
of Marais^ boi^ga the vessel may also 
be placed outside the garden. 
haJeriboT^ga-n rfix. v., to act in the 
modality of bakriboi^ga, 

bakri-horoni sbst., Itly., the one 
who watches over the garden, is 
sometimes used instead of the more 
current H, word mali, a gardener. 

bakri-horeia^ sbst., a tufted, peren- 
nial, cultivated form of Coix 
Lachryma-Jobi, Linn.; Gramineae, 
Job^s tear. Another form of this 
plant, annual and seemingly depau - 
perate, is lo^ov^horet^^ one stemmed, 
self-sown in rice-fields and with 
smaller grains. 

bakri -kunfa sbst., a fencing post, 
bakri-tafiar, taSar sbst., Cucumis 
sativus, Linn. ; Cucurbitaceae,— the 


Cucumber, au annual climber, culti- 
vated in the rainy sea^^on, in entrd. 
to heratfi'iar^ Cucumis Melo, Linn. ; 
Cucurbitiiccao, and hufta^ary Cucumis 
Melo, var. Moraordica. 
baksa var. of bulcasa, 
baksis {?. hal-IisJiish y a gift) T. 
sbst, a gratification, an extra given 
over and above the wages or pay due 
for work: eno ! niiad ciiRgi 5^5/4^ 
omamtana. 

II. adj., given as gratification : 
neatlo baksis taka. 

III. trs., to give as a gratification : 
honko mimid paesae baksi^inUcoay ho 
made a gift of one pice to each of 
the children. 

bahsis-o p. v., to bo given as a grati- 
fication : mi(] taka baksiS'cna, 

bak^ (another form of hal'i)) I. 
sbst., an iron knob with a ring on 
the top and several turned-up iron 
hooks around it, used for fetching 
buckets and other objects fallen into 
a well. 

II. trs., to fetch an object from a 
well by means of a bakn : kuaete baria 
tiia^ko bakiikcda. 

biku-go p. V., to be fetched from a 
well by means of a bak?i, 
bA-n-‘aht vrb. n., used for the act or 
the manner of fetching up from a 
well by means of a bakn : mia^ 
merom banaknko bakylja eklajanreo 
kae pocojana, they fetched a goat 
from a well with a hahu so securely 
fixed that in spite of the animals 
movements it did not slip off. 

bakua and bakuab variants o£ 
hhakua and bhakuao^ 
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bakuj-baku bakudeo,^ etc., Seo to burn a hole in a piece of wool by 


la/cddhukiid. 

bakul-bakul^ bakullekaa adj.^ 

plump, used of the youn^ of smaller 
animals, as young mice, rats, kids, 
lamb.-;, in cntrd. to hikidhikid, or 
hikidlekaii which is used even for 
men and for grown-up animals : 
morca bakinoaknl, k 4eahonkoiia, 
narnakadkoi. 

hdkiCiJiiikiCitayi^ hitkndc.k^i adv., with 
I'ii'iq, to become fat, and huio or 
■rikjq^ to be made •• mindihon 
hakhihali\jCiJ anc biiakana, the lamb is 
plump. 

bakulleka and bakullekan syn. of 

lukuijjukitdy bnJi'iuJ)ak(( U di, 

bakula-ar^ sbst., a potherb so 
culled. Sec baknJajanunt, 

bakula-janum (A. hdkilay a 
potherb ; SI*:. i\It. a tiny wliire flower) 
sbst., Argemono mcxicana, Linn., 
Papaveraceao, — an introduced annual 
now escaped all over the country, 
with yellow jniee, yellow, showy 
flowers, and prickly, white-veined 
leaves. In Has. it is called also 
rai^gdinijanata and the seeds 
TiU^gui nijat^. These seeds, after 
frying them, the Mundas often mix 
with their curry or stow. The young 
plants, and the succulent stems 
(peeled) are eaten as a potherb under 
the name of bakulaara, 
bal Has. var. of ba/ial Nag. 
bal (H. balnd, to burn) I. sbst., 
tho action ’corresponding to any of 
the trs. meanings of the word ; bal 
ka taukajana tho burning operation 
has not been performed as it ought. 
11. trs., (1) with a single d. o. (a) 


means of a red-hot iron : rutuko 
hilkela, (b) figuratively, with 
tumhuhkOi wasps, as d. o. : to singe 
the wasps’ nest with flaming straw 
or dry gra^s tied at the end of a 
stick. 

^{i) with a double d. o. : the man or 
animil, and the part of the b)dy 
operated on. Tho latter may also 
he put as single d. o. but this con- 
struction is lessumd. (i) to pierce 
with a red-hot iron a swollen p irt of 
the ho ly, up to the very emtre of 
the swelling. For this they u^e the 
spindle of a spinning-wheel, or a 
piece of iron not more thm one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick. This 
operati)n is perform id in order to 
provoke tho evacuation of purulent 
m itter : m)ko ba^k/^z, or moko 
halkeda, N.B. Tomha^ not baly is 
used in tho meaning of to give a 
touch of fire, i.e., to touch slightly and 
only for a moment, with a red-hot 
iron, a swollen or inflame J part of the 
body in or der to relieve the pain and 
diminish or cure tho inflammation. 
This is done gmeraliy with the point 
of a sickle. For spleen it is done 
with a red-hot rapoe held upright, 
(b) to cauterizo with a red-hot iron 
the inside of a hollow tooth in order 
to destroy tho worm which eats it 
according to the Mundas’ belief : 
datako balk^a, or dafako halkeda; 
karacj lolokoate ’da^ako balkoa 
rio.gU'J jomja^ horoko, with a red- 
hot spindle they cauterize the cavity 
of tho tooth of people whom a tooth- 
worm eats, (c) with diri^, horn, to 
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cut off the horns or the point of the 
horns by means of a red-hot iron 
(becaus'* the points are growing into 
the flesh) : lolo mere^te dirlt^ko 
hado^koa. Also to put on fire a dried 
Luffa berry slipped over ih? 

points of the horns (i/i order to 
sharpen them by a superficial burn- 
ing) : jiia^ga kare doi*ocoka diriia^re 
tasii3,keate enre 8'^i3kgelko soeea. 
This is a derived meming, so are the 
following, (d) with Idly abdomen, 
to burn superfijially in the form of 
two narrow bars about one span long 
and crjssing each other. Thi:> is 
done with a red-hot iron on the side 
of catt!e as a remedy for diarrhoea : 
IfiVko balkuiy or laiko halkeda. (e) 
with loto'iy strained muscle, to burn 
superficially with a red-hot iron, in 
the form of a narrow bar over the 
strained muscle (of cattle only) : 
lo^o^ko halklay or loto^ko halkeda. 
bal-en rflx. v., may be used in the 
cases of mo halen and data balen, 
when one performs the opciMtion on 
oneself : lepelumbulenjanate datae 
halenjanoy looking in a mirror he 
cauterized with a red-hot iron the 
cavity in one of his own te.th 
la-p-al (1) rcpr. v., used when the 
burning operation is performed 
mutually in the case of mo or data 
(conjunctively or disjunctively). 
(2) in Nag. sbst., syn. of 4^i, the 
spot with burned manure, on which 
kode (millet) seedlings are raised for 
transplantation. (3) Ho, trs., to 
clear a jungle by cutting and burn- 
ing trees *. ne birrebu bapalea, we 
will make a clearance in this jungle 


bal 

by oiitting and burning the tr^es 
(4) Ho, sbst., such a clearance in the 
forest . hapalre gata^galbu berea, lot 
us sow sorgho in the clearance. 
hapaUo Ho, p.v., of forest, to bo 
cleared by cutting and burning the 
trees: ge^a dwn^^wnhapilcabajartay 
the whole hill has been cleared of its 
jungle. 

bal-Q pv., (1) of wood, to hava 
burnt a hole into with a red-hot 
iron ; of wasps, to be singed in 
their nest with a fliue, (2) to bo 
operated on w!tii a red-hot iron in 
one of the ways d3scrIbod ab)ve 
under trs. The name of tho person 
or animal operated on, when express- 
ed, is always in the nominative case ; 
the part of tiie body operated on 
appears in the sentence either as 
second nominative, or with the a(Bx 
rej in, or as sole sbj : moo hallenay 
raoree hallenay m5 ballcaa. But it 
should bo noted that dirii^ree ballena 
16 not said of cattle whose horns have 
been cut off by means of a red-hot 
iron. 

ba-n^al vrb. n., is used in all cases 
for the action of burning, instead of 
baU also in ail cases for the manner 
or amount of burning; and in the 
case of holes burnt in wood, it may 
also be used for the result of tho 
action, i.e., for the holes made with 
the r«.’d-hot iron : banal ka 

taukajana, the burning ha? not been 
properly done ; banale batkeda jaia .0 
tebSuterkeda, he plunged the r0d*bot 
iron flo deep in the swelling that he 
reached tho bone ; rutur^ ha)xal ka 
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(a^lkaA^aua, the holea in the fiute are 
uot \^ell made. 

III. Bal occurs also as intensive 
affit to the word id (to b ifn), or in 
juxtaposition with the sinae word; 
lbbaijanaiis(i or Ifjjanair^-baljAmii^^ 

ba!, occurs in the jingle olbal, of 
which the two paits are sometimes 
disjoined and put in juxtaposition. 

I. sbst., (1) the writing of docu- 
ments. (2) the art of writing •- 
numshiko olhalgeho kamia, to write 
documents is tic work of the darks. 

II. trs , (1) to write all kin Is of 
things; in this meaning bal is 
also used in juxtaposition with ol : 
olbal ituanj olcaebalcaCj para5eae, 
horok ) itukoae, the one who knows 
the art of writing writes things of 
various descriptions, readr, teaches 
others ; durai3kko olbaltanai they arc 
writing all klnils of sjngs. {i) to 
write documents. 

olhaJ’Q p. V., (1) to be written in 
various kinds ; in this meaning 
baUo is also used in juxtaposition 
with olo] duraia, olotan ba^n- 
iana. Q) I ) be written in the form 
of a document : gardakalkjnako 
jetao ka olbaUcnalCt they declared 
me out of possession because no 
documents bad Lcen written, because 
I bad no written documents to prove 
my rights. 

bal in songs, var. cither of lo, 
to burn, m* of ol^ to write. 

fctia Nag. Syn., of zumdi Has. 
tbst., the father or mothcT of oQe’a 
80 Q> 4 u-Iaw or <laughter-in«<law. Tliia 
wtu^ takes the pfil. pos. 


te, etc^ ; it is never used as voca- 
tive of address, for which alono 

is used : the father (or 

mother) -iu-law of my ^oa (or 
daughter) ; halaii^haram^ the 
father-in-law of my child, bAlaie-^ 
baria^ the mother-in-law of his 
child. 

bala I. sbst., (1) syn, of 

maraj^ kupid Has. and marat^ p^r^> 
Nag. the visit to the groom^s village 
to sjttle the marriage price, together 
with the ceremonies and feast con- 
nected with it. (2) more especially the 
feast or banquet which immediately 
follows the set: ling of the marri igo 
price, closing the day^s proceedings, 
which may be called the betrothal, 
n. inbrs., and b%la-Q p. v., (1) 

to hold the betrothal. (2) to hold the 
feast following the betrothal, to eat 
the l>anquct on the day of betrothal : 
en hulaij^bu balai^a, or, on hulaRbu 
balaoa^ let us hold the betrothal on 
that day : hxlt^Uvnaho^ or, b'llagla^ 
nakOy they ate feasting after the gg- 
(jouoj^; balale senkena, or halagle 
senkeaa, wo have been to a betrothal, 
N. 13. (1) The name of the yoimg 
man w'hose betroth U takes place is 
used in the genitive case with the 
intrs. bain, nob with bulag : akutgJi:& 
balatana ? Whose betrothal takes 
place just now ? For whose betro- 
thal are they feasting ? (2) Xhep.v. 
ie used imprsly. of the betrothal m 
the meaning of : to tike place, to ho 
oelebrated : clmtaiSL baUxoa ? When 
will the betrothal take place ? 
baluui, balagnif and in -Nag. also 
balukni^ noun of agcocy, one who 
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goes to a betrothal : en dumia^rutaa- 
ko okoeteko ? — hahttenkoge, 

*The hala ceremonies with the 
acoompinying feast takes place in the 
bridegroom's village at a time pre 
arranged by the parents of the bride 
and groom. They give due notice to 
their own relatives both in and out of 
their own village, in order that all of 
them may prepare themselves to offer 
such assistance, cither in work or in 
contributions of articles of food as 
each one thinks proper and within his 
means. Although the parents of 
the couple to be betrothed have no 
clearly recogniz3d right to any 
definitely specilied assistance, it is 
considered as an obligation binding 
on all relatives to contribute in some 
way or another towards the expenses 
of th*s feast, whch generally exceed 
the means of any oidinarj Mundari 
family. They siy that it would be 
a sin to try and impede a pre-arrancT- 
ed marriage by refusing to offer the 
necessary hedp or contribution to 
the feast. 

On the appointed day the bride’s 
father gathers his relatives, men and 
women, in front of his house and 
offers them a pot of beer, of which 
he takes the first leaf-cupful into 
the adi^ (store-room) to offer it to 
the ancestors whilst he prays that 
they may keep away all harm from 
the impending feast. Then the 
remaining beer is drunk and all start 
on the journey to the groom's 
village, having appointed a meeting 
place in the proximity of that vil- 
lage, where the faster walkers must j 
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wait for the slower ones. Tuoy take 
their musical Instruments with them. 
Whm all have arrived at the app )int- 
ed place, the musicians start playing 
with all their might, expecting the 
party from the groom’s vilbigo 
which has to be sent to rejolvc and 
introduce them Wiion th *y liave 
arrived in front of the bridogroo n’s 
house, their slides and we ip )ns are 
taken from the n and carried inside. 
'Dieir feet having b^oii waslu'd, they 
sit down on the mils which have 
meanwhile bc(‘n sj)tv\id fer them, to 
drink th3 kifahijararvUl (the 
fatigue s'>oth; ng beer) wli c!i the 
mister of the hou^ic presents th(3iii 
with. Aft^r they have drunk this 
together with the hos' hs pir.'y th ‘y 
are offered a m 'al of rice with puhe 
stew, and then all retire to rest. 

Next moraiiig at daybreak the 
groo n’s father o.ills the villig.* elders 
together for the purpose of sHtling 
the price to be p lid to the bride’s 
parents. Even In this quite materi- 
al business they liave reeoursi to 
symbolic language. After the two 
parties have sat down separately, 
the bride’s party shape a first set 
of leaves somehow to represent bul- 
locks, held together with bamboo 
needles representing yokes. A second 
set of leaves are shaped so as to 
represent cloths. Mud balls are 
formed to signify rupees. These 
things, in excess of the number of 
cloths, bullocks and rupees they 
■eally intend getting, are put into a 
large leaf-plate, covered with leaves 
and carried over to the groom's party 



by the dutam (the master of ceiC'* 
monrep). These takeout a somewhat 
smaller number of bullocks, cloths 
and rupees than what they really 
intendj to give and return the rest 
through the dufam. Then the 
bride^e party reduce their claim by 
s.mding the diUam with a slightly 
reduced number, whereas the groom^s 
party this time take out a slightly 
inereased number. Ge nerally a third 
exchange is made so that they ap- 
proximately meet each othcr^s wishes. 
After that they meet and settle the 
la-t details (^rally. If a difficulty 
ari-es about which they cannot agree 
the matter is submitted to the arbi- 
tration of a panebayat (council) 
elected from both villages. Should 
either of the two parents, out of 
greed to gt t more or give less, refuse 
to submit to the decision given, then 
he is hencefoiward considered a bad 
man, because it is regarded as a sin 
to prevent a marriage that has been 
appiovcd of by the omens. 

The ordinary average paid as marri- 
age price, varies in different parts of 
the country. In some parts it is 
from 20 to 23 rupees, three or four 
bullocks and four, sometimes five 
pieces c£ cloth, each of wdiicb has 
a special name: (1) ei^^galagelija, 
the cloth for leaving the mother 
(to console her for the loss of her 
daughter) ; (2) the jialederalija 

the shred of cloth for the grand- 
mother, so called because grand- 
mothers generally go about in 
tatters. The cloth (jiven on this 
occasiou is of course always new, and 


sometimes even 2 new clothe aiW 
given to her ; (8) the konealij^, 
the bridal cloth, which the bride 
has to wear on the marriage day ; 
(4) the tenjakoradiitiy the waist 
cloth for the bride^e youngest bro- 
ther, which in Has., is called sara* 
dull. Although this latter be not 
considered as a part of the marriage 
price, it is always given. In other 
parts the average is G rupees 
and 2 bullocks and the above- 
mentioned clothes. 

These prices are paid for un- 
married git Is. For widowed brides 
only the half is paid. 

Part of the price must be paid on 
the day of betruthal. The money 
paid is put into a leaf-cup and shown 
round to each individual of the as- 
sembly together with a tuft of 
dulf/afas(tdj couch -gras>, before it 
is made over to the bride’s father. 
If bullocks arc given that day, they 
must also be produc d before the 
witnesses, and the bride’s father 
pats them on the back in token of 
acceptance. 

After this the guests are taken for 
a bath in the same manner as at the 
dq^arhgiL ceremony. On their return 
to the house the unmarried youths 
of the village wash the guests^ feet 
and then they are presented with 
a pot of beer called karJeadili and 
hafqmandiy so called because it is 
brought out in a wmuowing shovel 
from which it is then distributed to 
the guests. 

Whilst the Jearhadili is being 
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dranki somebody biiogi the bride* 
groom from the bouse^ oArrying him 
on the hip, (A^euruls^) andi plaoiog 
him among the bride’s party, he says : 

Here is your man I Look vrell at 
him, in order to see, whether he has 
any defect or iohrmity, so that 
afterwards no didieultiee may be 
made on this score Then the 
guests answer : “ No ! he has neither 
defect nor infirmity. Who would 
dare to speak later on of a worn- 
out plough or a worn-out hoe ! 
Then they say : ** Come now ! let 

us mark our man.dcfinitively.'’'’ And 
then they either tie a new necklace 
around his neck or a new turban on 
his head. During tho ensuing 
banquet the women of the groom’s 
Village cither auoint the men of the 
bride’s village with oil, or they 
besprinkle their clothes with 
turmcrlc-watcr. 

At noon they gather again in their 
respective places, in either party 
the men sitting apart from the 
women. To this meeting a certain 
number of men, not belonging to 
the council of either village, are 
invited, because now a last inquiry 
IS made to see, whether thei*e be any 
obstacle to the marriage, which bad 
hitherto escaped notice. If any be 
discovered, then the match is iimnc- 
ditttely brokon o€ then and there. 
If none be found, then the core- 
mony described under at . 

the end, is gone through once more, 
when the bridegroom, preceded by 
a torch-hearer is carried out of the 
Jmu^e and given into the bp of ^tho 


kid 

bride’s failier. 

Afifer ihk follows the ceremony 
called bal^Aaparui or kaparuij$^r. 
The bridegroom^i father brings a 
pot of beer out of the house, which 
is at once prepared by ono of his 
eo* villagers. Then either party 
selects a representative from 
amongst thsmae! vcs. These ore 
frequently the chiefs or the sacrific- 
era of their respective villages* 
These two, meeting, clasp each 
other’s hands, are offered a draught 
of beer in a kind of ladle and after 
tho draught, they seize caeh other 
and then greet each oih r 
from the feet upwards, i.c., each 
bonds down, touching the other’s 
feet with his hands, and while 
rising, brings bis hands to his own 
forehead in 8 i lute. Whilst clasping 
hands one of them says : On 

whose behalf arc we two clasping 
hands ?” Tne other answers : “ On 
behalf of so-and-so.'’ ( Here he names 
tho groom and the bride). The 
first asks : Who made this hand ?” 
The other answers : “ Singbonga.” 

Then the first says : As we now 

clasp hands, so may they remain 
joined for everl If ever thou 
break this marriage, thou shalt pay 
a fine of so-and-so many rupees.” 
{()flere he names the sum according to 
the local castom). ^'If not, 1 shall 
cut off thy arm, and may thy chest 
be torn asunder I ” The second 
answers : AH right d and if thou 

break the marriage, thou shalt pay 
etc., as above. In some paiis the 
aamo ceremony is gone through 
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without the words being pronounced. 
By thi^ they intimate that now the 
marriage contract is hnal and 
sacred. 

In the evening there is a festal 
dinner. The two parties sit fac'ng 
eaeh other, anJ in the C'Jurse oT liie 
meal th'‘y cxch ingo their dishes oi* 
rice and their stew-cups (with the 
contents) three times, thus three 
times eating each othor^s food fro n 
ea'^h other's dishes. By this tliey 
j)rocl<am, tiiat now and h 
ward, not only thj hrile an I bride- 
grijom arc one, but that also the two 
families have become one. 

Next morning th ' guest are form- 
ally dismit^sed, carrying hmuj with 
them a hind leg of each of the goats 
that have been killed for the fea>t. 
halafe, hulaote adv., den ♦tin-r 
directiou to a betrothal. Thi'^ i^ 
often used prdly. with an inserted 
prnl. shj., in the meaning of to go to 
a betrothal : halateko smtana or 
buhtte/cohmay they are g >ing to 
a betrothal ; halaoice senalcana or 
h<ihi(ijanay he went t> a betrothal. 

bila (II. hhaldy us'^d alverbially) 
syn. of oro, of course, to be 

sure. It may el tin r precede or 
follow an accompanying adv., : mod 
tahado hala jalokate namoa, or^ mocl 
takado jalekate hala nam >a, gol Uki 
okorenamoa? In simple propoci- 
tions, in which there is no opposition, 
hala is preceded by kclci : 
hijuacoi? — kaei balue hijda. This is 
eqvlt to: hijugeae daia^, bijvigsae 
or9, be is sure to come ; mo(Jcoko{- 
•kan boa naminaiak mand ! jomjad.i, 


bkUl 

ktiei halae putioa ? That brat S# 
eating so much rice, will it not be 
sure t» get an indigo.4ion ? 

bala-ba!a, bala-batu, balu-bata sju. 

of /ctkj/cofcQy I. adj., foolish : baiaba^ 
l:i honle kuit^ia, we sent him 
a foolijh child 

II. trs., to refider foolish, to bewilder 
completely : kajit'dc hulahalakla. 

h t^abila-tiy etc , vflx. v., to behave 
lik;a fool, to act fod shly : alom 
Ij ilnhahin l I 

Ij.if.rjdhi Vy ha'aha'U’ny hluhUa’U 
p. V., (!) to b-* rendered foolish. (2) 
to bi'com^* f ijlish : bal ahtduj'inae. 

III. adv'., wllhor without the afix. 
tan', bodohalhif^ t^rjida, I feel 
fooli'h ; f)ii’abi, \dajie\d[od^y hi looks 
foolish ; lj,d aha! ufane rikantana, ho 
purf)osely a- ls lilco a fool. 

b.ilafi (A. lalCi or ladle, misfor- 
tune) I. sbst., difTiculty, s'rj=s hard- 
ship, sdffjrlngs of all kinds ; isa 
bala^fege ne lopoia^ita, haiakada. 

II t.s., to iufliet great lla^d^h:ps on 
cmb. : d<kii bahit'j idkoa. 

I IT intrs., t» be in difTiculry, to 
8U.*fer gi'cat hardship: ain^ turfii 
honko ra nakoa, iuku asul erageta, 
ba^nlttana I liave six cliildren, it is 
wiih great difficulty that 1 manage 
to fee(J th.*m ; sara^gln bora seaen isu 
bda^if , to travel far is a great hard- 
ship. 

bala^-n rflx. v., to worrv, to trouble 
oneself with this or ihit : aminau^ 
alom lalaSiia, o\i\ kuri doirne, do not 
worry to much, marry again. 
hda'6'Q p. V., (1) same meaning as 
the intrs. (i) to bj hara8scd(iwitb 
diffi ulties by smb. 
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ba~i>ahu' rcpr. v , to indict liardships 
on eaeli other, to afllict cacli other : 
kihu hitpalaca, -kabu lapiiga. jalc- 
kag*('bu baibar.ikoa, let u -5 not indict 
hardships on each other, let us not 
haras? each otlier, let ns settle tlie 
marring" in some way or other, i.e., 
without great expenses. 
ha-n-nhic vrl). n., (Ij vexations, 
suHerings intlliited by others : nclekan 
banahic aloka hobao ! (2) tin' 

manner or amount oC vexation^^ : 
diku IhUtiab'C bakiejadkoa, boi'oko 
liatu ratiko bagejala, the zemindar 
causi's them so much vexations that 
they abiiidoii even tlie village. 

balata .'^bst., relationshij) between 
the respective parents, uncles mid 
aunts of a married couple, i.f‘ , be- 
tween the parents of the Im.-bmd 
and those of the wife. I\. Ih Jhihni^, 
siu/i'dijj, etc., arc not used for the 
■uncles and aunt-; in question; but 
8umdi is used also for them as voca- 
tive of address. 

bala^caban syn. of lolopolocahan, 
(lacahan, cuhcniainen , is used idmly. 
in the meaning of to feel unduly 
proud of smih. one has done : no 
kitahiia par.ioeabala — tobedom haiar- 
cabaa!-a]i(i ! I Iiave read (studied) 
the wliole of this book, — tben thou 
art unduly proud of it ! i.e., nothing 
to be ]iroud of ! 

bala-baparu^ syn. of hajjanih/oar 
I. sbst., the ceremony described 
under this name in the article under 

hal a. 

IT. intrs., to perform that ceremony. 

bila ji Xag. I. adj., rent-free : 

hcJ<ij~L oiec namakada. 


ir. trs. to grant rent-free land : otee 
badajkkcda : he gave the hind 
rent-free ; otee hulajlqlna, he granted 
me rent-free land. 

bahji-q p V., to be granted rent- 
free : en oicre mul kfi asioa, halajla- 
kana ; otc juir.isa ka hahij loa^ kfiredo 
(iikukoa dasikorc, it is generally 
only to bis servants that the zemin- 
dar grants land rcnt-fr. c. 
bainji, baldjir/c adv., nuit-free, whli- 
oiit having to pay rent ; bdlnjil 
jomtana, he eats (t!ie ])r.)dnee of hi^ 
land) without haviug to \y rt nt 
for it. 

^-balam (H. buUd id ; Or. Sal. 
bahidi) sbst,, tb ' ordinai'y Hit 
lanee-iu'ad. At the end -qipiysiie lh(' 
point it has a liol; which 'allows the 
l^amhno sliaff' to be filled into it. 
Together with tlio shaft i(. may bo 
called bald uidaudd ^ bal tidi^ofd or 
ciirhldiKJa. It may bo used eilbor 
as thrusting or throwing weapon. 
Its length avt'rages from 6 to G feet. 
The shaft at its lower end is always 
fitted with a barca, an iron point, 
which is n-f'd only to ])]ant it firmly 
in the ground in an upright po.'^Ition. 
PI. IV. o. represents a hid dm. (not 
a barcj). PI. IV. A. represents the 
harcd as is fitted to the lower end 
of the lanco shaft. 

■^bala-merom shst., a goat given by 
the parents of the boy to the girl’s 
family on the day of halmakd. The 
family of the girl having reached 
at night, next morning the boy’s 
father takes a lo[a with water 
with a leaf above it and one below it, 
and presents this to the girPs father. 



bfil^n 

This means the giving* of a goal 
to be killed at once and oaten bv 
all together : this goat is called 
halamerom. The girl’s father takes 
the lola of water with the leaves 
between his two hands, and with 
that salutes in turn eaeh one of 
those who are sitting around. lie 
then appoints someone to kill tin 
goat. 

baiSn var. of huJiahln. 

balaia. occurs only as afllx and i 
svn^vitli hara, hitlier and thither 
liere and there, all ihout, from 
jdace to place, round alx.ut. It 
appears to be practioally limit s] tt- 
the prds.7;«7ir, to glitter, to sliiiue 
to flash and hiur^ to g) round, to 
turn round about. AVitli lijir it 
denotes (1) the constantly moving 
hashes which arc reflected from 
blight objects when in motion or 
when they arc exposed to sovc'ral 
unsteady or flickering lights so that 
now on(‘, then aiiotlur part of the 
object flashes : gii jaiai kaiora hijir- 
balai^fim lclc>a, the chalice in the 
church flashes about in the w’avcriiig 
candle-light, (?) the effect pro- 
duced by hre-hies in tlic night, or by 
numb(‘rs of small fisli moving about 
together in clear w'ater, because 
their play and constant change of 
position shows like silvery hashes 
among the darker hues of the upper 
parts of their bodies. In poetry the 
rootform hijirhala^ is freely used 
instead of hijlrlalai^ian or hijir- 
hala^tan leloa : cirpiia^kodo hijir- 
laJa^ my chirpis (a liny fish with 
silvery colours and darker backs) are 
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bala-saka 

flashing and glittering ; ipirpiuiiko 
' ijiihal a7^ii\nko leloa, the firc-hies 
flash about ; daiagradaia,g|’iko lijir* 
hafai^tan simporoakante pititeko 
senoa, youtlis and maidens go to 
the market bed' ckcd with flashing 
‘•rnamenfs. (d) it is us d also of 
branched lightning : hi jirbala^iane 
liicirjada, the lightning flashes 
;ibout in all directions. "With hmr 
It stands in the rllx. v. koctan 
iioruko hiiirhuUiJ^rnf ana y beggars 
move ahc'ut everywhere ; cn bon 
(lati nanamtoe biurbalui^f^n/ana, that 
boy comes back again and again to 
ask for a pnj)er cover. 
bfllaS var. of halialao. 
balaQn| sbst., one who goes to 
a betroth iL See haJa. 

balSrOs, berOs Nag (Tam. 
many) adv., very much, exceedingly : 
ha Kir os si hi la. 

bala-saka gyn. of sbst., 

the settlement of the hrule^s price 
and all that is to bo observed by 
both paities on that occasion : bala- 
sakii soben paria5jana, arandi sekar 
6aivakana,iaU the ceremonies of the 
balasakti are finished, only the 
marriage remains to bo performed ; 
balusa/ca, arandikoraudire inia racare 
kabu duba, we wonT take any part 
in Lis marriage arrangements or 
marriage feasts ; balasalrare^ agia 
omkcdte miai} balamerom korabona 
aputco omakoa, ente oro miaejnj 
mento hatuhagako agiako telaea, on 
the day of the halasaka the grooni^s 
father having given the symbolic 
lota (meaning the gift of a goat 
to eat) gives them a goat, and then 
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for still another goat his uo-villagors 
alfio receive the symbolic /ofj 

ba'.batj (Pam. weneni^ j.erspi ra- 
tion) I sbst., perspiration. 

II. iiitrs., construed prsly. or impr* 
sly., to perspiri.^^ to sweat : balbalta- 
9iaiT^ or ij~itha!)(u no. Noie the 
idiom : baJbj/a, it is liot ; isu bal- 
lahxj erago haibala, it i-? very hot. 

III. trs.j to cause tDublo or di/T- 

cultles to someone : bx^oj' ‘jiraJe, 
balbal^en rilx. v., to put oneself into 
perspiration, to make exertions : 

upaegee halhdhnJaiia, 

Idibal-Qj p V., to got into perspira- 
tion : ciam h ilbahjf iinct 

balhalo’ aiidi dost thou perspire ? 

’ — Yes, now T buiin to p ‘rsp're. 

the idiom : arn'noA kaj’reo 
Icac balin'' otaxxij liowevcr nui_li bo 
said, be does in-t rn'nd. 

balbal'd^ sbst., (!) syn. of halhnl . 
perspiration, sweat : bulL-i^ or b,i1- 
hahit jorutana, or litD.gi'^tina, the 
perspiration Hows. (;Z) the result 
of distillation : arid (‘nado madukam- 
ra balba'flnj native liquor is pro- 
d viced by distdlation of •the flowvr 
of Bassia lat [folia. 

bai-b^ trs., to burn a hole iu wood 
by means oE a red-hot iron : kaead- 
\’Ad^baJ'^nJcenfe hUitiu gutuln^ liav- 
ing burnt a hole through the Abrns 
seeds, *I shall string them up into 
a necklace. 

lalhu-QQ p. V. : kaea^jaiav halhugolani 
bale 1. sbst., a noose, a running 
knot, a snare made of thread, iiorse, 
Wlock or buffalo hair, when used 
to ensnare birds, rats or lizards ; 
made of thick cord if used to ensnare 


jnckals, I he one made of horse hair 
is called sadomhale ; there is no 
special name for those made from 
other niatcr'al. The cpds. cere, ale, 
katcahale^ cnuriabiilcy tetci^gabaUy 
htiiibale, indicate in their first mem- 
b; r the animals wlioni it is intended 
to ensnare, v g., cei chnU, a snare for 
birds : tiika unduleka baiakanre, 
cctanra kotore hahe tolta ad tankage 
en undure halee inandaobiurea entedo 
ecrA bolotaurc kfire uriii3,t:inree 
baleoa, when the nest I"? made like a 
hole, i.e., has a narrow entrance, he 
fast( iis the snare on a branch abovo 
and nrranues the snaiv nic dy aroii'i'l 
the opening, then the bird while 
coming in or g'oing out is ensnared ; 
rici asultanko tctiua/gnlc*) golcaia oro 
aca bore bahk) piicnki'vjei kadsa- 
henko tanjTa, those wiiO keep a hawk 
whistle to a blood-*iick('r and having 
put ar -und its ncek a snare w hich Is 
attached at the end of a stick) they 
pull it suddenly. 

1 1, trs., (!) to catch in a snare, to 
cnsn.>re, physically or m^nlly: 
durko, citriko oro gere.iko kafikad- 
reko balehui ; cn sard fir pura horokoe 
bid eahulko 1 , (‘2) to u e as a snare, 

to make a snare of smlh. (3) to call 
sm^h. a snare. 

Note the idiom : j)itto senSiia, sam- 
poToakana, do neiep) halvtnina, 
1 made revdy to go to the market, 
but you have ensuared mo here, i.e., 
you hav ^ givon ino so much work to 
do that I cannot leave. 
bah-n rfix. v., to put purposely some 
part of one’s body into a running 
knot j to hang oneself. 



hale-q p.v., to be ensnared physically 
or morally : thinare kajiteia, 

balejana, I have b.'en entrapped (v.Cf., 
into forced laboui) at the police 
B'ation whither 1 went at thy 
^ion or biddings ; sardfaa kajiteis^ 
haleicna, I was enticed by the 
sxyiiig;y of the coolie-oatcher. 
ba*p-aJe rcpr. v., used with 
by speech : to ensnare each other 
morally: Soma or^ Budua jvnao 
kijiieklta^ bapalea. 

La-n-ah vrb. n., the action of 
ensnar.ng* : nedekan biinole/e miido 
kam bilekoa, thou wilt not catcli any 
thin" if thou pultest the sn.irc like 
that ; musiia, lanaielc g’clea ]'iitam- 
kolia, baleledkoa, in one putting of 
the snares I ensnared ten doves. 

bale poetic form of hal ^ whicli in 
songs is a var of /o, to burn : 

Siubirdo, kulao,tcra ! lotana ; 

Madbirdo, niir, tcr.i ! halefan, 
O hare I lo -k there ! the forest of 
trees is allame : Look there ! O 
musk-deer, the bamboo forest burns. 

balg (cSk. baldj child, foal ; Or. 
boio) I adj., (1) newly born : 
hon^ a baby before it begins to walk, 
i.e., up to the age of two years ; 
lal^ merom, a kid, etc. (2) just or 
recently budded or sprouted ; bale 
madj a newly sprouted bamboo, a 
tender shoot of bamboo, (d) r 'cent- 
ly or newly developi‘d, young, fresh. 
Ill this meaning it yields the idiom- 
atic expressions : {a ) hal^ kera and 
^ wrjf, a young buffalo or young 
bullock not yet full grown, but 
which can no more be called a. calf. 
(^;) bal^ hapaniun, syn. of cen^a , 


da^gri^ a girl about twelve years old. 
(c) baig opnd, a young man having 
reached maturity. ( /) hnl^ sep^red^ 
syn. ol cendci dar^g ra^ 2 L\n>Y J5 or 
16 years old. {r) bale opad, or 
simply opad, any young tree about 
as thick as the \vi ist ; often applied 
to sal trees, (f) bale charcoal 

in that stage of combustion in which 
the flara-dis still bluish, (g) bal^ ili, 
rlce-bcer which is not fully fermented. 
(A) bale cm III; or h tle mulij, new 
moon, on the sojond or thlr 1 da3\ 

II. Irs, syu. of bon, uin, a^o/r, 
posa,\ derc, t:i ' li t being us.ul only 
in jokes : to g.’v ' birth t ), throw 
( >f aniunls only). X. B Fir birds 
al ar and po i arj mod ; for men 
joHoiiL U the nsiul word but bon and 
r/J/’J are aLo occasionally used : 
merorn bariie haleba'dkir^o , the goat 
lias two kid-^ j seta Ijideina, the bitch 
h.as a litter of puppio.s. 
bale-7i rflx. v., to act like a child, 
to act cliildiddy ; to pretend that 
one is much younger than one really 
is : nido kae ratina, a ndo:n halen- 
tana, this litt.lc fellow dors not cry, 
hut thou (who art so big) thou criost 
like a baby ; on haramdo pura 
k.ijiree ba 'enlane, that old man often 
acts childishly ; geliiiora sirmao 
men, badgntanae , he says fifteen 
year.^, he makes himself much 
younger than he really is. 
biUikan is the only passive form 
used. It occurs as au adj. syns. 

with ; ili b ih^gea, or balSakxna^ 
the rice-beer is not quite ready ; 
seta^gel haJuakana sipudeme, the 
charcoal is not live enough, ply the 
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bellows. 

bale-hai sbsfc., a species of fi^b. 
It grows 8 to 10 inches long, is 

tb ’ck-hraded, with a b )dy tapering 
to the tail. It has no scales, has 
moustaches, and the gills are 
thorny. It lives in rivers, pools and 
rice- fields. 

bale urui3( syo. of latUiruruT^, , 
with da as d. o., t) draw wat< r by 
means of a vessel which is held in 
the running knot oE a rope. 
haleumTc(-Q p. V., of water, to be 
drawn by means of a vessel which 
is held in tlie running knot of a 
rope : kuaete da hal aurni^oa, 

ball lias. var. of bahaU Nag. 

ball, bali-bica, bali-gitil (Or hali\ 
Sad. hall lolni ; ? from H. haluy sand) 
sbst., iron-sand. This oro is found 
nearly everywh.re as deposit in 
water-courses and rice-fields. It 
gives much better iron than hica^ 
iron-stone. Noi^ertbelcss the native 
blacksmiths generally prefer smelt- 
ing iron from stone, which it is 
enough to break in pieces, while 
iron-sand requires a lot of washing 
before it can be put in the furnace. 
Iron from sand fetches a much 
higher price than iron from stone. 
Some blacksmiths make a speciality 
of iron from sand, and these have 
never to carry and sell in the 
markets the objects they have 
made ; they get more orders in 
advance than they can attend to. 

ball-mere^ sbst., iron made from 
iron-sand : bicamcredete halimered 
, bugiua. 

balistar (corruption from the 


bald 

Engk) sbst., a barrister at law. 

bait! (Sad.J; Mt. bdldij/a) sbst., a 
bucket. 

balu (Or. hal-lay) I. sbst., (1) 
madness, insanity: more mfihkac 
balulona, ranu omkj[(aetc bain 
hokajnm, be was mad for about five 
days, the madness lias stopj'cd since 
they gave him a remedy; btdu 
sabakaia, or balu namakaia, Itly., 
madiu ss caught bold of lilm, be b<i3 
gone mad. (2) bydr> 'phobia : tuiu- 
kono hdlu bobaoa ci ? 

Note the phrase haH haul, to h*ign 
madness; boro magotdvici kacei.iiire 
halnx baiiijana, Inving murdered a 
man be ftigned madness in court. 

11. adj., (1) of children who liavc 
not yet the use of tbolr reason. In 
this meaning it is used also as adj. 
prd. but not as adj. noun : Hondo 
cilekatoe iskuluac halagnt ? How can 
that child be B ’lit to school ? It has 
not yet the use of reason. (2) of 
grown-ups : stupid. In this mean- 
ing it is used also as adj. prd. but 
not as adj. noun : cn borodo balugea. 
{:]) of grown-ups : mad, somewhat 
like the Engl, mad in llie word 
madman, i.e., rather as first part of 
a cpd. word ; baJ it lioTayii, the mad 
old man ; bain buria^ tbejmad old 
woman ; lain boro, the madman. 
(N. E. Bain lioro may mean also a 
stupid man) . In tbis meaning balu 
is never used as adj. prd., but it 
may be used as adj. noun : balu 
hijuakana ci? "When used as a 
nickname nevertheless, it has the 
meaning of stupid : he balu I hijua- 
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Lanam ? In order to say that a 
mat! is inad, instead of the ad j. prd., 
either tlic df. yirst. of the a. v.^ 
Idhi/ana, or the prf. of tlio p. v., 
hahiakana. are u'^'cd. The partici- 
ples hdi'ltni and hai iiakan arc used 
ns adj. quail nouns standing 
as sbj. or <d)joet in a senteneo, 
win never one h'nrs tliat hy using 
h(tlu lie niiglit he understood to 
n-fer to a stuyn'd man : on ted o 
okotiiron halulnn lioro (or hah< lioro) 
ale orare bolojinci sobenue ulta- 
pultactekcda, then a mad fellow 
from goodness knows where, enbrod 
our house and bigan to U|/sct every- 
thing. (•]’) aff< clod with hydrophobia 
(of animals only) : sefa a mad 

dog; lahL (aiu, a mud j.u.ka! ; fj,Lht. 
(agiikiUo^ a mad hyena. 

111. trs., to render smb. m d^ to 
madden, to dement, to .^(upiiy: 
ranuteko hulnkhi, they n.ado iilm 
mad hy rin'ans of a drua' ; b-naga 
hiilu/chi, a sjn'rit has mude him mad ; 
Imjiteko jrtanu k le knji- 

riiraadlroa, tln^y m.KUhaud, or 
stnpfdird him hy wlnt tli y said, lie 
answered noihiiig, j 

J\”. intrs., (1) to };o mad, io he 
insane, to he demented ; h<il af Uiiac. 
(2) to aet :^tiipidly, looli.ddy ; 
kurilvoa kajitee hvvldna, he f()olish- 
]y folio’os tlio advice of his wife. 

( \) of .small ehildren, not to have 
^ ei the ns? of reason ; it is espc'clally 
the ]irf. whirli is used in this 
meaning : hoiido hdi Uiikana or 
lahifjca, (I) t( liavo hydrophobia: 

balntana. It may be used also 
of men when the special meaning is 


balu 

clear from the context : seta hiiakjtco 
balutana, 

hahi-n rflx. v., to act stui^idljq 
foolidily : alom haluiia, do not be 
a fool. 

hahi-v p. V., {]) to get hydrophobia : 
gomkea seta baju setalo hujiindenci, 

I alokao hahiv monte gi)miv'e 
after the gentleman's dog had been 
lighting witlda mad d( g, the gcmtle- 
inan shot it to ijrcvent its gett- 
ing mad. (^) ' to become* mad, to 
get a fit of madiu'^'s : taramava 
boroko ponami parteijko hahiua* 
(•’) to be rendered stn])Ld or foolish : 
Ir^hirika liosro kajitc piirasa lioroko 
balnijiaiui, yxioplc arc often made 
to act foolishly hy a lie which 
exeites their oagoriie-s. 

bill u bill a y biihihalaijc adv., fooli^lilr, 
stupidly : iaUibaJiini Lamitana. 

‘^N. Jb All the ah adgines of Phota 
Nagpur, OraoU', Ivliarias, ^lumlas, 
etc., believe that a )^cison bitten 
by a mad dog, will become immune 
against hydrephc)bi;i. if ho eat as 
S''on as p(>~:,]l)Io the raw liv'-r of 
the mad dog \vljie!i bit him. It is 
r-aid tliat this wus tiie general 
practice formerhw llutnowauliy- it 
seems no mure to be rerorted tu. 
Other remedies are now in U‘-e, \‘.g., 
a mixture of the roots of 
iOli'y (jii Yctijol a V ri and p 1 1 kibj. To 
immune dogs against th: effects of 
the bite of a mad dog it Is utill the 
practice to cut off a hit of one car, 
though other remedies, like the one 
mentioned above, or the nihin beetle 
crushed and mixed in the food; are 
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Jikewisp, or concurrently adminis- 
tered to I hem. I have heard of at 
least one case where the Culling of 
the tip of an ear proved Inelhcient. 
balu-batu var. of hainhahi. 
baluxandoa see a^-la&ad. 
balu-sCrd sLst,. ()) childishness 
(of cbiidren who have not yet the 
use of reason). (2) stupidity (of 
grown-ups), used of habitual stupid- 
ity : ini taro la/uscrd mcna, he 

has no sense, no common sense : 
ama habiaerd ka cabaotana, ama 
lahiscrd cimtaia^ bageoa ? 

balu tadj ba!u f£da^ balu toga svn. 
of /d^, (eda, (oca, sbst., Coriaeeas 
indica, the Blue Jay or IniHan 
Boiler. This bird is called Ibo mad 
or stupid (do bcc:m.sp, wh n shot at, 
it dots not realize i;s danger and | 
does not fly a wav at once, but looks 
stupidly at tlie hunter. 

BaiTiare a BiMluuin. 

bamare-mocao p v., Itly., to be- 
come hrahmin-iuoiith^d, i. e., not to 
have catt n nny meat for sometime 
pa-t : tuiui cnndytaete'rak hamdibnoca- 
^ir in Jean r, 

fcamare.go-aiia ,9 gyn. cf fjosaiTs^- 
hamdreo, oi^rdmo, gurnmiM^ iinua- 
d/iuLio, p. V, to become hinduized : 
Sandigaorenko gota hatuko lamdrc- 
gomii^akana^ the whole village of 
Saudgion has b?come hinduized. 

bamb^ Nag, syn. of //<? Has. 
childish for ur{^ bullock. 

bambakad (Sad. bawbakJuk syn. 
of bad'ikud, but m^iy be u=»e(l also 
when only one individual is sjareJ 
and runs away, 

bambar I. bb.st., delirium : bamhar^ 


bambaru 

tee kajihi, be said it in his delirium. 
II. trs , to frighten or excite so as 
to make run or fly about madly : 
niliko sotate sobolcdkocii hamhat- 
tadkoa : kaHako gitiakan darure 
togo d^kcncil hanibarkcdkoa. 

Ill intis., t ) be delirious, to rave. 
hamhar-ea rflx. v., to be frightened 
or excited so a > to run or fly madly 
about. 

hanibar-q p. v., same meaning. 

bambaru (Sad. lamhifi) 1. sbst,, 
(1) a tor^h consisting of some rags 
or fibres, like hemp, drenched in any 
kind of oil or giva?e, tied around a 
sickle or some other ])ieee of iron 
ai^d then lit •• nidadipliko daparorn- 
t.mro hamharuko idiia, when it is at 
night that they go to meet the mar- 
riage guests, ihey take toiches. 
(;) a jd(.ce of tin suspended by the 
four corners and bearing a fire, often 
carried in winter by shepherd boys 
and list'd ahsn in searching for 
mangoes under the (rets at n'glit. 

II adj., with scJ^gel : (J) the same 
VLsbambirn iu the second meaning, 
(:) a great lie.jp of burning mate- 
rials from which a sir >ng heat 
radiates, conseijiiently not used for 
a liirsiscr^gel ; the heap should he 
about a yard iu diam. and a fojt 
high. 

III. trs., with set^gcl as d. o., to 
raike a hamtavu sei^gel (in each of 
(he two meanings) : scRgel lam^ 
baruipe, (!) with idn or gS(i(a, 
(o heap up firewooJ or dry cowdung 
on the tirj so that this Lejomos a 
great heap radiating a strong heat. 
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(3) to use ragp, or fibres in making 
a torch : jiribiearko bambarua^ 
kada . 

hanibivu-u p.v., (1) with iei^gcl as 
sbj , to he made into a great heap 
which emits much heat : 
hiunharuakana ; to be put on a 
square suspended pi?oe of tin : 
seta^gel tiure bambarnakana. (2) 
w.th scinj or gveta as sbj., to be 
Leaped up on the fire so that this 
becomes a stiongly radiating heap : 
g5eta hamharuahuna. (3} of rags, 
or loose fibres, to be used in making 
a torch : jiribaear tultompcjanci 
bambciriiakanff , the hemp fil>rc8 hav- 
ing been thickly wound around 
serve as a torch. 

bambi (H. hdnihnij a stye on the 
eyelids) sbst., a relapse ; is used 
only for conjunctivitis of the eye. 
and (ccasionally for sores; other- 
wi-e dnnudrd is used : medbamhirqte 
bc'tekane sadaOotana, be is very 
much harasstd by his relapso of 
conjunctivitis ; gabbamhi, the start- 
ing afresh of a sore which had 
healed. 

bambi intrs., or hamhi-q p.v., to have 
a relapse of conjunctivitis, to have 
a sore starting afresh : gaoe ham- 
liqfana ; baria hupuriia, honkiia^ 
nic^kiia, hamhijana, 

baitibu (Engl, bamboo) sbst., 
sometimes used in Nag. instead of 
hogaT^t for a pole used to carry a 
load between two men. 

batnbud adj., used of edible, 
many-se^ded berries which hjippen 
to have only a few seeds, 
or undeveloped seeds. The 


term is appbed also to the indivi- 
dual trees which always bear such 
fruit : bawhud ari, figs of FiCUS 
Ciinia, Wall.; Urilcajeae, with 
badly developed seeds and conse- 
quently scarcely edible ; bamlud ari- 
daru, a Ficus Cun. a which always 
bears such fruit; bamhnd tarnbar.is, 
a few seeded guava; bambud tam- 
barasdaru ; bam'/ud taear, a cucum- 
ber with few or badly developed 
B^tds; hamJjud kantara, a jack-fruit 
with few or badly developed seeds; 
in such a fruit there is also but 
little koaa, pulp surrounding each 
seed, and much gab(f, stringy and 
uneatable subs ta nee which separates 
the koiias from each other ; there- 
fore the contrary of bambud kaniara 
is komakan kanfara. 

bambudQ bant bud -orois^Q Nag. 
p.v., to rise very slowly at the end 
opposite to that which is being 
pushed or hammered down, in 
entrd. to pintvl rnkalq Nag. or 
cim fuh’akubq. io sms iWj to balanco 
around an axle, one end rising 
when the other goes down, in the freo 
air, not connot'ng likj bambudoro^q 
that the objrcli is embedded in smlh. 
or closely applied to the surface of 
smth. immovable: nel^retJL klla- 
tanre hantare lamhudqionay wliile 
I hammer down the nails on this 
side, tho83 on the other side rise. 

baiii;o!a syn. of go^ahdn I. fbsh, 
a cracker exploding with one sharp 
crack. 

II. intrs., to explode such a oracker 
apisako hamgolakeda, 

bimoroS-hiila'^ abst., the ajcond 
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day after the flower feast, when 
cvci’j thing is over and nothing 
remains of the feast, not even 
a remnant of rico-heer. UaikarM'om, 
the day on which they sacrifice 
stewed fish, generally the eve of 
the flower feast, hdparoh, the flower 
feast, and bdhasij the day after the 
flower feast, when they feast still 
on the remnants of the feast^s 
banquet, are used intrsly. as W'ell as 
sbstly., whereas] hdmoro'^ is never 
used intrsly. because on this day 
nothing special is done. 

bSn (Tam. wentii^ burning; 
Mt. rocket ; perhaps H. hCin^ arrow) 
sbst., fireworks. These are dis- 
tinguished as follows : liukahdn^ a 
fire-pot; clcihCiny a cracker exploding 
with a series of cracks ; golaldn 
or hamgohy a cracker exploding 
with one sharp crack; akasUlny ox 
sorgohdn, a skj^-rocket ; 
a hand-rocket; car/cahdUj a fire- 
wheel : bd)i arandireko ealaoca. 

*ban (Sad. a spell ; Or. bdv, ditto) 
sbst , is restricted to the terminology 
of sorcery or wilchcraft and dcnotc.s 
a spell, or, as tlio Munda.s conceive 
it, a sickness-producing poison, 
which wiz.ards or witches command 
their va/omboi^gas to shoot (in an 
invisible manner) against their 
victims, even as a hunter drives an 
arrow at game. These spells are 
specified by placing before them 
the names of the sickness they 
are meant to produce or (he parti- 
cular harm they arc destined to 
inflict : (layiiikubdUy the tetanus 
producer, sej^gclb^Uy the one i 
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destined to throw the victim into 
the fire. It is believed (hat spells 
can never fail to produce their 
effect so that spells whicli are 
diverted from the intended vittim 
by virtue of the mantras of dedrds 
(neutralizers of witchcraft) fall 
back on the wizards or witches or 
some member of their families. 

The trs. calab with ban as d. o. 
means to throw a spell, to cause a 
sickness or other infliction in the 
manner ju.st described. The agent, 
i.c., the sbj. to this prd. islalvvays the 
witch or wizard (the evil spirit 
directing the arrow to its victim, 
is forced by the secret jiowcr of the 
wizard or wilcli to act as a will- 
loss instrument) : najomburia aca 
gnnte bdne calaoca, the witch throws 
the spell by virtue of her secret 
p()Vvor. The victim again.st whom 
thc^»c7^^ is directed stands as d.o., not 
as ind. o. : IdnJco calaolia, iduurrni 
bugioa, they liave thrown a spidl 
on him, I doubt whether he get 
all right again. 

The p assivc (ogg^ spocdflccl by 
baUj means to become or to be tlic 
victim of a spcdl. ATcdicinc-mcn 
use this expresdon of any sickness 
for which they cannot assign a 
natural cause : bdne luakana, ho is 
the victm of a spcdl. 

'^ban (Sad. seedlings ; II. biJinn, seed) 
sbst., as d.o. of bid, the first bundle 
of paddy seedlings, planted fora 
family, after the pah dr has come to 
the field and given leave to j>Jant;, 
generally having first offered a sacri- 
fice on the spot. 
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This he does for each family in turn : 
roapunare oraora hanho bidea^ tvindu- 
redo kuribonko lorodrcko susuna, 
in each family at the beg-Inning of 
tbe paddy planting they raise, i.e., 
they plant the first bundle of 
seedlings. (Tluse seedlings are 
planted one by one like the others.) 
At the end of the planting tbe girls 
who b(dp in it, dance and sldasb 
about in the mud. 

bana Has. bahana Nag. (II. Mt. 
hahdnd] Sad. hava) 1. sbst., a false 
pretcN-t ' hdiKirti kajitana. 

II. adj., falsely pretexted, or falsfdy 
prt ti nding : hdna boro hosorote kamii 
bancaonlana, a false pretexter frees 
himself from work by a lie. 

HI. tr-^., to falsely prelext, to 
fjce oncKdf from some work by ! 
a fake jretixt, to lie about an 
intention or canst' : kacairire ban- 
caonne nte cskarko bdmea^ in court 
they lie about tlic intention they 
bad, only in order not to be 
condemned^ bd luil'cilt'iic, be told 
us a false pretext. 

hd)ia-o p. V , to be falsely pretext- 
ed, is used with the sbj. kajt, 
spceeli, expressed or unebr^tood; 
boil basutana mentc hdnajatiay 
it was falsely pretexted that tbe 
child was sick. 

la-jp-Ctna^ repr. v., to invoke 
false pretexts towards each other : 
deiSkgalo apasijanre ale ciulao kale 
hoj)dna, we amongst ourselves never 
invoke false pretexts when our help 
is asked for. 


IV, Bdna as affix to trp. prds. forms 
strongly idiomatic cpds, in which 
the afx. may be rendered by the 
Engl, phrase : in its stead, as a 
make believe : akoge jlluko jomre, 
aiiaL eikanaita, jouibdnaca ? (from 
a tab‘) if they eat (human) fl sh, 
whit shall I cat in its stead 
as a make believe (so as to make 
them believe that I too am eating 
human (hsh)? Soben darura nutu- 
namtina, m'mdo aloni vdiih- 
bdnainay I want the names of all 
trees, hut do n>*fc give me falsely 
pretended or concocted names ; en 
kitab alom o{uhdna'da^ i ku’re ciu’ao 
kam taikena, do not turn the pages 
of that book pretending to he able 
to read them, thou ncvi'i* wentst to 
^chool ; aiha hake darn mnbdnae 
idiha, entee kumbnvula, ho took my 
axe under pretence of cutting a tive, 
and stole it : sotai^ idihi hoii 
t(Uiifjdnani(nif«‘, I took a stiek, 
maklnu* believe that 1 was beatiufr 
or going to beat the child. 

bana syn. of bari, bir<uindi 
sbst., Melursiis urslnns, the Sloth- 
Bear, the black bear of the Indian 
Peninsula : bana. horokodo daparom- 
j inree ijidi.ua, ae irkatao riju'^ripira,- 
ea oro lacoe labarlabarea oroo pilrea, 
cn ululate fojanre midbar pitleka 
babata taiua, when a black b3ar 
comes face to face with a man it 
rises on its hind h g.^, wave.s up and 
down its forepawsr, sliakes its Ups 
and spits (with a sound Hike pur); 
if one is hit by the spittle it will 
itch for more than a week. 
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ba-na-batafilf sbst., Itly. ; neither by means of small pegs of irarioui 
the flower feast nor the hatauH lengths and about two-twelfths of 
feast, i.e., no feast whatever : n4 thick. Right in the mid^lle 

okoe nelakada h^iiuhatau irel Who of the anterior part of the sounding 
ever partook of his rice or he< r in box, where the arm begins its curve 
any feast whatever? (i.e., he is a there is a bole 1" I road and IJ" 
miser), • h'gh pieivcd through the s'de of 

bl>nak| sbst., a nice lit'le comb the box to allow the sound to escape, 
which young men stick in Ibeir ba r The string is a brass wire about oiie- 
and maidens in their chignon, as an twelfth cf a millimetre thick and 
ornament. It has only one range of about 17" long; it is fixed to a small 
teeth while harandar nak'i or burta^ knob in the middle behind the 
na/ci, has two ranges of teeth. B )th sounding box at one end and to the 
hdnaki, and hurianaJei are n^adc of peg ngulatij^g its tmsion at the 
bamboo by native artisans; bdnal:t, other or arm-end of the in'^trumc nt. 
ubre bfldarioa. 'J'his peg is about three-! enlhs of an 

'^baoam ([)rohably in imitation of the ii ch thick on the top and about 
sound produced by the instrument, long. The bow is made of a slice 
with inserted n, so that it means of bamboo about five-sixteenths of 
an instrument sounding bam-bani, an inch broad and a trifle over throc- 
tliongh the IMuiulas themselves in tenths of an inch th'ck. The horse- 
thnr songs desciibe ibis sound as hairs are very thin, their aggregate 
being piolio-piohoj in the case of making a rubbing surface of about 
a small banam, and bdsnmsionsum- one-sixteenth of an inch broad. 
bds'iimsumsnm, in the case of the Tlie lu ight from these to the centre 
larger banam which is called liaram of the bow is about tliree inches and 
banam) 1. sbst., a single-stringed one-eighth of an inch, the Kngth at 
fiddle made by preference of ka'iom- the base being about 10". The 
bar wood (Gmelina aiborea), having bridge supporting the string is three 
a total length of about 10". See quarters of an inch high, seven- 
PI- XXVI II, 4. The more or less eighths of an inch broad on top, one 
rectangular part is the sounding box, and a quarter a(; the bottom an I one- 
2" broad and about five and five- tenth of an inch thick. On the side, 
eighths of an inch high. Fig. E in the arm-curve there sticks a lump 
shows the section through its centre, of rosin of the Bossvellia thurlfera. 
The open space on the top of it is with which the horsehairs are rub- 
covircd with a varan {torod or bed. 

hoiit€te’K{ga) skin. When the skin of In many places the brass wire Is 
a vann cannot be procured it is re- replaced by a bundle of from five to 
placed by a goat skin. This piece ten horsehairs, while in the how there 
of skin 6" long by 2" broad is fixed i are only three or four horsehairs. 
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II. intrs., to play the fiddle : nido 
siia^Fatube hanamea ; alo, Santaii, 
hannmea, (song), do not, Santal, play 
the fiddle. 

banam dandi ebst., the shaft or 
arm of a fiddle. 

bana-nak} Hyn. of gomanak[^ sbst., 
Lenoas cephalotes, S})rpng. ; Labiatae, 
—an annml herh, 1-2 ft. high, with 
white flowers in large, terminal, 
gloho.-e whorls. In Gangpur it is 
used as a pothi rh under the n:ime of 
nakijirQ (O' naki ts^ora. 

ban!ir (Sad. information, trace of 
wlKTcabouts) often used as a pyn. 
of the Mund. sirih, I. sbst,, a clue, 
a trace, a hint, (mver used of foot- 
printf-) : airia sadom adjaiia, ini^ 
bandf tlsiia,iiJ^ namtada, lanCirdo 
jana5 kajile hobaoa, bandy means 
always information by word. 
II. trs , to get information about 
the wht'reabouts of smb. or smth ; 
adakan sadomle handrakiia ; handra- 
(Vcoko (with inserted ind. o.) 
tbf’y have given us information about 
his whereabouts. 

handr-Q p. v., to be indicated by 
some information as to where- 
abouts : kao ba7idrgfana, we don^t 
hear anything about the place where 
he may be. 

bana-rarr a syn. of banasarsar. 

baoflr-bara trs., to look for infor- 
mation as to whereabouts : banclr' 
buraepe, ju I or bandrbaraipe, ju 
Go and search for information of his 
whereabouts. 

ban&r-rikaa rfix, v., to freqncnl 
places from which information o 
preatnee may easily reach 


barcad 

others : kae bandrrikanlann, he lies 
;ow, he is in biding, keeps aloof 
irorn places from where some news 
about him might reach us, or might 
reach the authorities. 

bana-rua syn. of hahinrui. 
bana sarsar, bana-rama syn. of 
lurlsarsar, pusirama Has. gaxmuci 
N^^g. shst., Marty nia diandra, 
Glox. ; Pedallnoae, — the Devil’s 
claw, a tall coarse herb vory 
common on roadsides and mar 
villages, with ni.e gloxinia-like 
flowers and a fruit whi.h, when 
dry, is sharply do u Lie-clawed ; 
hence llic name. 

banat (II,, woollen cloth, broad- 
cloth) 1. sbst., a cotton blankt t. 

II. trs., to weave cotton into a 
blanket, banfitdo calani : horoko 
ako^ kasom kako bandiea, cotton 
blankets are all imported, the 
^lumlas don't use their own cotton 
to make blankets. 

ban ban var. of hlmnlhan, 

bSn barud or simply Idn^ sbst, 
fireworks. 

bancad (H. baednd ; Sad bacaek^ 

I. sbst., salvation, deliverance, es- 
cape : ban cub ka namoa, there will be 
no escape, escipe is impossible. 

II. trs., to save, to deliver : bancab 
kam dari{>Ia, I was un«ble to save him, 
hancab-n rflx. v., to escape, to deliver 
or save oneself : jeheletee hincabn* 
jana, he managed not to be put in 
jail, or he escajKd from jail. 

ha-p^ancab repr. v,, to save each 
other : gunacitare hapancabpe^ in 
acousations, true of false, save 
other. 
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banca5-hcra 

hancao-n p. v., to be saved or deli- 
vered : sajaietee hancabjaua. 
hu'-n-ancao vrb. n., (1) the amount 
of saving" ' eii okil sabakanbo 
laniincube bancaokeclkoa miado kae 
jehclrikake^koa, tliat pleader saved 
tliose who had been canght, to such 
an extent, that he did not kt them 
put even one into jail, (2) the result, 
i e., the people sived: misa 
h t'tiQucabko s ibriiayjana, tliose who 
escaped once or for the first time, 
were caught again. 

bancaO.hora sbst , a w^ay, a means 
of saving, a w'ay of escape. 

banca6ii-hora «bst , a way, a means 
of escape, of saving oneself. 

bdncadnl noun of agency, one who 
will save. 

bancabnl noun oE agency, one who 
is in the habit of saving: Bdnabnh 
tbe Saviour. 

*banda (H. la'tuVi, a weir; Sad.) 
syn. of dhihi, 2° I. sbst., a bund, 
a more or less large sheet of standing 
W'at( r, produced by drawing a dam 
across a ravine with running wat-r 
and then allowing an outlet for the 
water at a spot higher up, on the 
Bide so as to obt;iln the desired depth 
and surface of water. This method of 
storing water is extensively and often 
cleverly used by the aborigines in 
Chota-lSTagpur in order to turn great 
jiarts of their liilly and undulating 
country into rice-fvld terraces. It 
has a double advantage: (1) The 
lands under or behind such embank- 
ments are easily levelled into rioe- 
liekl .terraces of several different 
levels, because the running water is 


banda-d^ 

now kept away from them. Hut 
tbo water oozing tbrojgh under 
the dam keeps them always snjiplied 
so abundantly with water, that 
those fi ‘Ids yield most and are 
practically iixjjependent of the 
vicissitudes of the rainy season, 
often so disastrous t) other lice- 
fiekls. (2) The kind of tank erected 
by the embankment gets silted n]> 
wdth the time and thus yields a new 
serivs of very fertile fields: handac 
tolkeda, he Las made a bund, Illy.; 
be has tied a bund. 

II. trs., to make a ravine into a bund, 
to make a weir across a ravine: 
netarebu handuba, or gara neiarebu 
ha )i dab a, 

ha 7 ida-o p. V , of a ravine, to be made 
into a bund: ne gara aplta lauda- 
this ravine has been banked 
up in three places. 

ha-n-a7ida\vh. n., (1) the manner 
or amount of making bunds : 
hanandako bandakeda, gol;a garako 
cabakeda, they have made sujh 
a number of bunds that nothing 
remains of tbe ravine. (2; the result 
of the work, i.e., the weir or bund in 
as much as it is made : misa 
hauaudadoc hakeda, c^a somtebaiiJa- 
ruraakana, the water broke through 
the fust embankment they had 
made ; they have had to make the 
bund afresh. 

baoda-bQ syn. of handaioinur'n^ 
sbst., the upper end of a bund, i.e., 
the side where the water flows into 

it. 

banda-dfi sbst., the water in the 
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bund^ or water bronglit from the 
bund : duridam aula ci bandada^, 

banda-kufldam sbst., the ground or 
Held at the foot of the embankment 
of a bund. 

bandar (H. handhalc \ Sad. haudJia) 

I. sbst., a mortgage. There are 
two kinds of mortgage : the nenda- 
bandar and the dobandar. The first 
in ^\hich the price, can be refunded 
only ut stated times, is again sub- 
divided in jarpcsi'iy in ubich the 
d( bL remains even after the period 
of mortgage has expired without 
the money being refunded, and 
dolhandary in which the debt is can- 
celled at the end of the period of 
mortgage. I'hc law does no more 
permit dolhandar for more than 
seven years, nor jarpeski for more 
than five, not even ’ny renewal, of the 
mortgage deed, so that in any case 
the mortgager may retake posses- 
sion of liis field as soon as the period 
ha^ expired. In the dobandar the 
morlgagt r may refund the money 
at any lime he is able to do so : ote 
janao 'nendahandarieko auia, do- 
bandartedo ka, fields are always 
mortgaged by nendabandar. 

II. adj., which one holds in mort- 
gage : bandar oterc ka jaia^lcna, the 
field which X hold in mortgage has 
j^iroduced nothing. 

III. trs., to mortgage : oto soben 
taee bandarakada Somatare, or 
banilarte Soma omakaia, he has given 
aT his fields in mortgage to Soma. 
b(indar-o p. v., (1) to be mortgaged : 
bandarakan urj go^jjanre urr^ 
gonoR baraasarc ha^i'^oa; ^akado kii 


halruar hobaoa, if a mortgaged 
bullock comes to die, the price of 
the skin is divided between the 
mortgager .and the mortgagee, but 
the money has not to be refunded ; 
hand arakan otera aru', bandarto an tan 
borogo cirgal lagalii3i,a, bajanre ad 
kae baliuarkere, taka halruar liuIaraL 
panefutra bicfa-leka takae namruarea, 
the morfgagoo of a riee-field has 
to take care^of its embankments : if 
they g(t broken through and he do 
not repair them, ho will receive on 
the day of i)ay merit only such a sum 
as will be allotted him by a judge- 
ment of the panchayat, (i) as used 
ill til (/ufi liturgy see description of 
this game. 

ba-n-andar vrb. n» (I) the action 
of moitgaging : misa hanandardo 
haluruts^jana, eta somte bandarakana, 
the first mortgage has been paid 
back, but it is mortgaged afresh. 
(2) the amount of mortgage : 
banondare bandarkeda mia^ jaked 
dokeij kae sareana, he mortgaged 
his fields to such an extent that ho 
has not kept in his possession tho 
least little rice-field. (-3) the result 
of the mortgage, i.o., tlie object 
mortgaged : aputea hanandar honko 
auriko haluruuca, the sons have 
not yet freed the fields their father 
had mortgaged. 

baiidarte adv., used with omy to 
give and au to acquire : through 
mortgage, in mortgage. Note tho 
idiom, cpd. mocahandartCi by simple 
promiso of refunding or restoring, 
also used with oni or aw, 



bandarkiiodar 


bandu-nftfl 


sdi 

handarkedQ sbst., a mortgaged II trs., to make a bandi bale, to 


thing. 

band^ir^edl, hand irhln{ or handara- 
Ican'i t-bst., a m'^iLgagjd animal. 
handurkeni or (v. g., ote) bandar^ 
kedi eSst., the 

landarfe aukev{ shst., a mortgage?. 
In the aboriginal villages of Choti 
Kag) iir it generally moans one who 
enjoys the usufruct of fields owing 
to a loan advanced to the mort- 
gager : hambil loeou ini‘4o® 

taikcnutaira,, ena b.tndarU anJceni 
sltante, honkv) orovlo asul kaiia, 
dari.ikoa, 1 had one second-class 
rice-field, since my mortgagee i*? 
cultivating that I can no more feed 
iny children. 

baadar-kundar jingle of bandar 
Uircd in the same meaning and 
minner, but without corresponding 
vrb. n. Kundar^ in songs, is the 
var. of bandar » 

banda tunurii3^ syn. of bnnduh^. 
bandela sbst. oomrs in*^ the Asur 
legend in the meaning of handt, 
bund, and in songs as var. of ikir : 
Niipeleba nikiredo guleglle, TarAe- 
ba band el a bljirbdaTa,. The pool 
where is the lo'us fl )wer, looks black 
The liund wliere the tara^ flower 
is, glitters in the sunshine. 

bandi (Sad, bend) I. sbst, (1) syn. 
of dUal poloaiy a large riobale 
cont lining at l(ast twelve maunds 
of paddy. (2) In Nag. syn. of 
Irijb, a straw rope, a’ so used as a 
trs. prd. : nca sagarlko handiakada^ 
dlri harautejjge, this cart they have 
netted with straw rope to bring 
atones on it. See bJird. 


bale up in a bnndi bale: mia4l6 
bandit ada we made only one large 
rice-bale; goliril salale bandilada 
we made a bale containing eighteen 
maunds. 

bandi-o p. v., (1) of a bale, to be 
made : mla^ barige bandiakana, 
(2) to be biled up in a bandi : 
geliril sala bandiakana. 
ua-n-nndi vrh. n., the s:Z3 or 
number in miklag large riee-bales: 
banandiko bamlikeda apiupun horote 
enaia, t isakaSdarioa. they hive made 
60 la ge a bale that they will not 
be able to sliove it unless they are 
three or four men ; btinandiko 
band !k 'da ora taki(jglriakana they 
Lave made such a number of large 
bales that the house is propped full. 

bandi-baba sbst. the rice in tho 
bandi, or rice taken from the hindi. 

bando, ban9do, banredo Nag. sya. 
of kciredo lias, if not. 

banJu (Sad. bendo) sbst., the 
seed p^d of band and ri, 

banduk^ banduka (II. bundUq) 
sbst., a mvL-ket. a ride. 

banduk cirgal trs., to put birds or 
animals On their guard against the 
gun, by its frequent use : dudamul- 
koe bandnkcirgcil kedkoa, 
bmdnkcirgal’-o of birls and 

animilsj to become sby of the gun. 

bandu-nflrl syn. of sgndri, sbst., 
Spatbolobus Koxburghii, Benth. ; 
Papillonaceae, — a very heavy, woody 
climber of the jungles, which yields 
a good fibre for ropes; lac- insects 
are reared on it, and it is used to 
poison fish : bandundrtio kot@ca 
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bandit-bae<r bandiSnu 

haiko helomente, the btems of the bandiinula/core sira^gi jake^ nidaakaa 


handu creeper arc pounded and used 
to poison fish ; oko darure handundri 
pa^aakana^ en darure or^ laga6 ka 
JlagatiiSka^ biia^ko boloa, no house 
should bo built under a tree on 
^hich a bandu creej)er is spirally 
twisted ; it would be frequented by 
snakes. 

bandu-baSar sbbt., handu fibre or 
twine made from it or strips of 
fibrous bark of the handu creeper. 

*^bandOnu (Sk. landhaUy Li riding, 
hdndhnd to bind) trs., restricted 
to the terminology of witchcraft : 

(I) to deprive of the power of 
motion harmful beings such as 
snakes, bears, tigers and witches 
or wizards by means of mantras. 
The witch-finders credited with 
this power, are obliged to set the 
immobilized beings free again, 
ara^ after having obtained the jmr- 
pose of the immobilisation. Should 
any of the beings rendered motion- 
less by a mantra, die or be killed 
in that state, the witch-finder 
would lose his power for ever : 
handUnuliae adrii arai jakede tain a, 
he deprived her of the power of 
motion and so she will remain 
until he release her. 

(II) to force witches by virtue of 
a mantra, to continue in their weird 
dances as long as it pleases the 
witch^nder. A Munda describes 
jfchese dances as follows : T^tiiki 
jon^teko lij^na a^ko susuna a^ 
durata^a daru subare, pur^te soraisan- 
dihulats; nida ; kula dubakangee 
taina, iDu> b^reko diaea. Inku 


lekuko atkarca susuntangeko 

taina sitagio. They are dressed 
(girded round the waist) with a 
w< rn out broom, opened out 
(Id. XXT, 7, C) and they dance and 
sing under a tree, especially during 
the night preceding the Soiai feast ; 
a tiger keeps sitting close by into 
whose head they place a light (so 
that it shines through his eyes 
nostrils and mouth). If at that 
time they be immobilized by 
a mantra, day appears to tlu m like 
night and they go on dancing also 
in the day-time. 

(3) to force monkeys by means of 
mantras to run to that tree on 
w^hich Eirhors have tended their 
nets. The practice bore referred to 
is as follows ; When Birbors have 
set their nets on a certain tree, they 
go to each of the surrounding trees 
and whilst touching these with 
(heir hands they utter the mantra 
which is supposed to have the 
pf)wer mentioned above. N.B. 
Both Oraons and Mundas maintaia 
that, as a matter of fact, monkeys 
recognize by their sense of smell 
and instinctively avoid a tree which 
has recently been touched by any 
of these inveterate monkey hun- 
ters. 

( 1) to protect by means of a man- 
tra a field crop or the lac-insects 
reared on trees, against the depre- 
dations of thieyes : kumhuruko 
hij^re, misa tiko hadoa, kiire 

kula botoia^koa, kare biia, hu^koa, 
kare bouga horoleka lelrikanjanteo 
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bandii sunuin 

ku laokaa, if thieves should happen 
to come (after such a mantra has 
been said) with the first stroke of 
their sickle they would cut their 
hand, ora tiger would threiten them, 
or a snake would bite them, or a 
spirit in the shape of a man would 
chase them. 

(5) to protect the house of a sick 
man against a witch by mean? of 
a mantra said over the entrance to 
the court-yard ; iiajom buria hijyire 
aia.kaduar tebajadloge doatee san- 
daia^oa ; bane calaoerc en ban 
a^sate ruara, if, after such a mantra, 
a witch were to come she would b? 
thrown on her back on reaching 
the entrance to the court-yard, 
and if she were to throw a spell, the 
«pell, would turn against herself. 

(6) to protect by moans of a man- 
tra against the meeting with any 
wild animals a traveller who 
has to pass through the jungles ; 
birhora sentanre jetan kulamindi 
alokako namiia^ka meuteko handU- 
nuia. 

(7) to protect those who begin to 
learn the art of snake-sweeping or 
witch-finding against the spells of 
any witches who might try to 
interfere with and spoil their 
studies : bita,j 9 kfire deorakami 
itun etelQgeko handiimiia, 
landU)iu-Uj p.v., of a mantra to be 
said in any of the circumstances 
just described. 

# 

bandu.sunum sbsfc., oil extracted 
from the setjds of bandundri : 
Ij^ndumiumko jom?a; it is u^ed for 


ban^A 

culinary purposes, Itly., it is 
eaten. 

bahan^a, ba^a, babd^a 

(Sk. hhandd, hlidiCi) syn. of matea 
Ho, sbsfc., an earthen wafcerpofc of 
about half th3 ordinary size, in 
which girls from about 8 to lO 
years old fetch water for the 
household. Note the strongly idio- 
mitio expression connected with 
this : hdndadq moans water brought 
in one of thest 3 half-sized chatties ; 
this is used intrsly. in the prf. ts. 
of the p.v. hdiidaddahanae and then 
predicated of a girl to indicate her 
age. It means : she is between 8 
and 10 years old. 

baii^a (Or. Sad. bandit, docked ; 
perhaps H.^landilrd) I. sbst., occurs 
in the cpds. koraban4a and kuri^ 
banda, the curtailing of a song or 
dance, the undue stopping in the 
middle of a song or dance : kora^ 
har.da hobajana, the men could not 
finish the dance song ; kuribamla 
hobajana, the women stopped in the 
middle of a dance. 

II. adj., (1) of animals, whose tail 
has been cut ; banda seta ; of birds, 
whose wings have been clipped : 
banda dudmul ; of flying white-ants, 
who have shed their wings : harnla 
burduluc], (2) with sukan^ a fat- 
tened pig, so called because Mundas 
are in the habit of cutting the tail 
of pigs they castrate to fatten them 
(they force them to swallow their 
own tail!). (3) of long hair cut at 
the height of the neck ; bania til?, 
(t) of the stump of tail which 
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baada^-buodul 


ban^a 

J'emains after cutting ; hania cadlom. 
(5) idmly. it occurs in the sentence : 
hi maraij^ handa, abbreviation of 
mafat^ ha)idauri (See ban^a, w^i), and 
is used as a nickname given to 
people with a very small piignose. 

HI. trs., (1) to dock, to curtail an 
animal : setako landak{a, {9J) to 
fatten a pig, (3) to curtail a song 
or dance : korako bandakedaf or 
duraia^ko ha nd a kcd a 'j^nvWao handa- 
kedttf or susunko handaheda. (4“) to 
curtail someone's long hair so that 
it does not reach clown to bis should- 
ers : uljko band/d'la ; inijj. uhko ban- 
dakeda. 

laiida^ii rflx. v., to cut or let cut 
one's long hair as f laird above, 
nbe handavj aim , or ube juhnJ uakuda. 
ba-p-anda r pr. v., to cat each 
other’s hair as stated above : iH>ko j 
bapandajana. i 

handa~() p. v., (1) of animals, to be j 
curtailed : seta handuakana, (2) of ! 
pigs, to be castrated and fattened. | 
(8) of dances or songs, to be cur- 
tailed : duraia, hanciajana, susun 
bandajanaj korakoa bandajana^ 
kurikoa bandajana. (4) of Lair, to 
be curtailed : ube bandaakana ; ini^ 
lit bandaakana. ( 5 ) of a tail or 
Btump of tail, to be or have been 
curtailed : ni^ cadlom bandaakana. 
Note the idiom : ne sonoii^ handaoay 
this coat will reach down to my 
waist only. 

ba-n-anda vrb. n., the number or 
amount of curtailing or of falten- 
ing pigs or of stopping in the mid- 
dle of a song or dance : ale bature 
sukuriko banandako bandakc^koa 


raiado curu kako dok/a, in our vil* 
lage they have fattened such a 
number of pigs, that they have not 
kept a single uncaslrated one ; 
banandako bandakeda misa jake^ 
beseleka sUsUn ka hobajana, they 
stopped so often that there has not 
been a single dance without a liilch. 

banda besera sbst., a short-tailed 
species of hawk, probably the same 
as banda tiiiud. 

banda-buca Nag. aclj., tailless and 
hornless, of cattle. 

N.B. (1) In order to protect their 
cattle against the effects of the so- 
called evil eve, owners frequently 
use this cpd. of their cattle by 
way of depreciating them’: baiialeka 
bandahnea urj[komenakoafama, I have 
I a few miserahlc oxen, (2) Note 
also the saying; Bandalaca 
horokolQ karbar borogca, nirreoko 
niradena, it is dangerous to cuter 
into dealings with people without 
tail and horns, i.c., people without 
land or wealth ; if they run away 
they will not come back (you can- 
not hold or catch them by the horns 
like a bullock, nor by the tail, you 
have no hold on them). 

banda-^un^a used only as adj. 
noun corresponding to banda ; one 
whose tail has been cut. 

. bandaj-bundul (Sad. banrka- 
btinrki ; Or. banda, too short and 
tight) I. adj., thick- waisted or 
short-dressed, or both : used of 
women wearing the sari very short| 
so that it does not reach down to tho 
knees. Also used as adj. noun. 
This, in the pi , is applied to the 
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Naguri women, who resent the ap- 
pellation very much because, though 
they are not as long-dressed as the 
Hasada women, their sari neverthe- 
less reaches below the knees. 
handalhunditi-n rflx. v., to dross 
with a short sari : handalhandma'- 
hanae. 

landa^hundvilan adv., with a short 
Sari : ha/ndaPhnnduUane scnbaratana. 

banda hara bar, Itly., to drive the 
tailless plough-ox. This idiom is 
used to denote the toast the Mundas 
are in the habit of proposing when- 
ever they gather to drink rice- beer 
on the various domestic and social 
occasions on which relatives and 
friends are invited. 

banda kerere syn. of vrfjdr, l)anda 
tihind Nag. banda tifiud Has. (Sad, 
bdso> or nrof}d)>) shst., Falco perc» 
grlnus, the Peregrine Falcon, a 
winter visitor to India, feeding 
chiefly on ducks and crows, 
baada-lelg Sivipati. syn. of 
ndbi^, shst., (1) the snake \^hich is 
believed to produce the rainhew. 
(2) a rainbow. 

■^Thc Mundas explain the formation 
of the rainbow as follows : rulbiia, 
soben saeade o^cabatada, eii saead 
sirmare kutidakana aedo otere undu 
bitarree goeakana, ente maritemarite 
en saead a^rege holorura oroe 
p^rura, the rainbow snake has blown 
out all its breath, its breath has 
spread in the form of a bow in the 
sky, the snake remains lifeless in its 
hole bn earth ; little by little its 
breath re-enters its body and it 
revives; hand'alele kutidakaha, the 


rainbow has been arched, has been 
spread in the form of a bow. 

banda mar^ sbst., a short-tailed 
peacock. 

bandar and bandar! see IJiandar 
and hhandari. 

banJasaka, bandaslka^ barisaka, 
barisika I. sbst., a simple swelling 
of the lymphatic gland in the groin, 
consequent on a hurt of the leg or 
foot, or previous to the outbreak of 
syphilis. 

bandasaka iutrs , or band.isnka-q 
p. V., of the lymphatic gland in the 
groin, to swell ; to g( t a swelling of 
the same gland: bandasaknakanae \ 
katakore gadjaiire bandasaka ; ka^a- 
kore ga ojanreko bandasakaoa. 

banda tikiud Nag, banda titind 
lias, same as banda kerere, 

banda titiu^ same as banda kerere, 
banda uri sbst , a tailless bullock. 
Note the idiom : nldo marai^ band'i 
or nulo mara^ banda nri, he is a big 
bullock with a cut tail, which has 
learned hy experience and would not 
let itself he caught and have its 
tail cut a second time! i e., ho is- 
very clever in avoiding difficulties 
or extricating himself from them. 

bandji (Tam. pinfu, split, divided) 

I. Irs., to cut clean through, to 
sever, to divide into two parts. It 
stands frequently as afx. to the 
words had, icq, and syns. 

hadbandi, to cut off, icqband{, to 
pinch off with the finger nails, 
tago^handi, to bite off : agomakan 
sim lelurnmimentc mo4 farsarko 
tagolland%ia, in order to recognize 
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a fowl they have vowed to sacrifice 
they bite off one of its toes. 
bandi^n rflx. v., to cut off a part 
of one^s own body : bits, bu^lj[ae 
handiictarenjanaf a snake bit him in 
his finger, be cut it off altogether. 
la-p-andi rcpr. v., to maim each 
other : tlkatakiia, hapandijana, they 
maimed each other in baud and foot, 
or in hands and feet. 
bandi-QQ p.v., to be cut clean 
through, to be maimed. 

Ia^n-an4i vrb. n., the exknt or 
amount of cutting clean through 
especially of maiming : Liu 
hualj[ci hanand‘iko baiKlj[kj[a miado 
gandarg, u^l kako sargkj[a, after a 
snake had bitten him they maimed 
him to such an extent that not even 
one joint remained of his finger; 
eimko hanandv handikejkoa got-a 
or^iren simkoe cabake^koa, he 
maimed fowls promised for sacrifice 
in such numbers, that ho did it with 
all the fowls in his house. 

II. Ba7i(li is used adjectivelv preced- 
ing the word which denotes the limb 
lost, forming with that \vord a cpd. 
which is used (1) as adj. noun or 
nickname: hj7i(lj,cadlo}}i hijytaua; 
raia4 l)antl{Jcata tebaakana. (2) as 
cpd. qualitative, with or without the 
addition of ten : land{c(i(lJorii seta 
or hand{cadlomien seta hualj[a; 
hand{tl hoioko or hmidltiten horoko 
cllekateko kamia ? The prsl. prnl. 
afxs. if Jcuf affixed to this ten, 
yield prnl. nouns : ha4ic(7dlomte7il'ir^, 
the two tailless ones ; bamli^ataten- 
kOy the one-legged ones. 

Note the idiom: banii pal Has, 


syn. of 4^nda paly a ploughshare 
with the point broken off ; to be 
carefully distinguished from landi 
paltal Nag. a ploughshare to which 
only one point has been forged. 

bandi is used instead of handa 
when speaking of females, as adj., 
trs. prd. and also in the p.v. It is 
not used of pigs, neither of the cutt- 
ing of the hair. As a nickname it 
is used for women with a small pug- 
nose, and more often for a woman, 
with a short dress. 

bandia (Sad.) sbst., the ridge-piece 
in the middle of a 4-sloped roof, in 
entrd. to dditda, 77iutuljcn^giy the 
ridge-piecc of a 2-sloped roof. 

II. trs., to make into a bandia, 
to use as ridge-piece : ne danibu 
ban<fia^a* 

III. intrs., to put on a ridge-picce 
in the middle of a 4-sloped roof: 
dita^gaegepe handiaakadaj you have 
made the ridge-piece too short. 
baiidia-'Q p. v., (1) of the roof, to 
be made with such or such a handia\ 
nc ora jilita^gc la^idlxakana. (:!) to 
be used for a handia, to be made 
a bandia of. 

bandia^ bandia-ratam sbst , a rat- 
trap> consisting in a passage through 
an hollovved-out piece of wood sur- 
mounted with a plank which has the 
same breadth as the hollow under- 
neath ; when the rat enters this 
passage the plank falls down and 
crushes it to death. 

bandia-kunta syn. of indUcunfa, I. 
sbst., the upright piece of wood, 
resting on a darna, beam, and sup- 
porting the bandia^ 
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II. trs.j to make a hamliakunta of, 
to li e as a handiakunta, (2) to 
make the roof with such or such, 
a long or a ebort, ba?i(lia^unta. 
handiakunta-q p. v., to be used for 
a ^andiakunta, to be made into a 
landiakunta, (2) of the roof, to be 
made with such or such a handia’^ 
kxinta : ditagaege handiaJctiyifaakanre 
Barima ataia,oa, the roof, if made 
with a short handiahiniaj will not 
have a sufficient slope. 

bandia-ratatn sLst., a rat-trap. See 
landia, 

baad|-dun1i fem. of landadnnda^ 
adj. noun, a she-animal with its tail 
cut. It is used also of short-drcs'cd 
women, 

bando Nag. (Sad., Or.) sbst., any spo- 
cics of wild cat ; nevertheless the lar- 
gest species is sometimes called la\^r- 
la7ido. It is only in Has. that wild 
cats are distinguished in boortinda 
(or hdqpics{)j jpnsivnnda and hari^ 
fund a, 

bandua var. of lliandua. 
bandui Nag. var. of land{ lias, 
banduj pahal Nag. sjn. of haxidi- 
f)al lias, a ploughshare with bioken 
point, 

bapdqr (Sad. hanml, shirking 
work) tfs,, to neglect or omit work 
by mistake or through laziness : 
isknle handnr/cedat he left off going 
to school or he is absent from the 
school, 

JianiuT’^en rflx.’'v,, to neglect or 
qmit woi’k through laziness, 
landur^q p. V., of work, to be 
omitted or neglected by mistake or 


ban^usaiSL, bandu5Ui3(, bon^osai;^, 
bonjonsais^ var. of bhandusaT^, 

bani Nag. (Sad. bana, Or. hannd, 
coloured stripes along length of 
garment) syn. of rai^ga Has. 

I. sbst., one or several parallel-run- 
ning stripes along the edge on the 
long side or broad side of cloth. 
Those two positions are distinguished 
by the use of the cpd. nouns : w/ac»- 
ba'>ii [macirfingn) one or several 
coloured lines running along the 
edge on the long side, and acarahani 
Nag. each of the individual lines 
w’hich form the ecnvi Nag. or 
mundirai^a Has., a broad space 
covered with numerous coloured 
lines running parallel to the edge 
on the broadside of a cloth. 

iV. i?,— In Nag. bani is also used 
idmly. as syn. of onol Has., the 
stripes of a tiger, haxnsikula or 
7?2(tra7^ ktila, of the palm-scjuirrel, 
etc. 

II. Irs., to ornament a cloth with 
one or several coloured lines along 
an edge or the edges : lij^ko baTtiw^ 
kada, 

haiii-n rflx. v., used idmly. 
instead of kodariy to get one^s body 
tattooed with one or several stripes ; 
Teli kurjko banina, 
ba-p-ani repr. v., used idmly. 
instead of kopoda, to tattoo each 
other with stripes. 
ha7ii-q p. v., of a garment, to get 
adorned with coloured lines along 
a border or along the borders. 
Banialcaiiy prf. p. is used both aa 
adj, prd. aud as adj. preceding 
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nouns : haniaJcana, the clotk has 

coloured stripes along the edge on 
the broad side ; haniakan lija, a 
cloth with coloured lines along the 
border on the broadside ; maciro 
haniakan lij^, a cloth with a coloured 
line or lines along the border on the 
long side. Iii the same w^ay bania- 
Jean is used idmly. instead of 
onolakayiy of the stripes of tigers and 
squirrels : ham si kula ''haniakana ; 
haniakan turn. 

bfini Has. syn. of iorol Nag. sbst., 
a large earthen waterpot 2 feet 
high. 

baai-boioi^ syn. of ra^gahoio'^^ sbst., 
a loin-cloth with numerous, bright- 
coloured stripes along the broad side, 
(both ends), in entrd. to kodelete^ 
hotolt a loin-cloth with numerous, 
dull-coloured stripes along the broad 
side, and mla loto'^ Nag. or soi^ga- 
ra lija Has., a plain loin-cloth. 

baai-garaca syn. of rat^gagamca , 
sbst,, a men^s shoulder-cloth with 
numerous bright-coloured stri|>es 
along the border on the broadside, 
(both ends), in entrj. to kodelete- 
gamca, and mda gayn.ca^ soi^gara 
game a. Soi^golparia gamca Las in 
addition to the numerous bright 
stripes a line of birds on all s^es. 

banl-lahai3i.ga syn. of rai^galdi^ga 
and acaraUjqj sbst., a woman’s 
waist-cloth, not much more than 
3 cubits long, with numerous, bright 
coloured stripes along the broadside 
at one end only, in entrd. to soi^gol^ 
paria laha-^gay caUtara laJia^ga, 
Jeodelete lahai^ga^ and ^ada lakaii^ga 
or soi^gara Idf^ga. 


bani-li]^ Nag syn. of vai^gaHja^y 
Has, sbfct., a cloth with numerous 
bright-coloured lines along the broad 
side (at both ends, in tho case of 
a man’s cloth, at one end only in the 
case of a woman’s cloth), in entrd. 
to kodelcUlijg, in which the samo 
sfripes are dull-colourcd, the white 
thread not being covered all over 
with the coloured thread ; so^gol- 
l>:i fid in which in addition to 
the bright-coloured strip os on tho 
broad: side there is a line of coloured 
birds all around ; caiitara lija, in 
which in addition to the brlght- 
cdoured^s tripes on the broad side 
there arc several coloured lines 
along the border on the long side ; 
and sada Ujq Nag. or soT^gara lija 
Has. which is a plain cloth. 
jicrly B^Q 2 ^i[ng so f^gol paria lija and 
caiitara lija, since they have a 
bright-coloured ra^ga, are kinds of 
occasionally 

called hanilijq, 

banita syn. of barnika, I. adj., with 
kaji, (1) a narr.J,Ion, a description, 
also sometimes a new composition : 
soben karamra duraia. Ram, Lao- 
man oro Si tag. banita kajite 
pereakana, all the Karam songs aro 
full) of narratives about Kara, 
Lacbman and Sita ; ne go^a duratat 
banita kapge, the whole of this song 
is a narrative or a description, or, 
the whole of this song is a new 
composition (ag baike^ kajige, 
sidaeto ka cala5akana, he made it, 
it was not sung from the beginning, 
i.e., of old). (2) a faUo pretext. 

IL trs., (1) to narrite, to describe 
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Iculako kai73i, lelakadkoa, kulakoa 
lanitalem^ I never saw tigers, tell 
us all about tigers; mia^ kani 
laniia^me , relate a story. (-) to 
compose (smlh. original, smth. new) : 
tnia^ (Ivirau lanita^me ! compose 
a new song. In this meaning it is 
Byn. of jurni. {•)) to pretend, to 
advance a false pretext : alom 
lamfa'^a is eqvll. to alom idna'Sa. 
la-2)-ani[a rcpr. v., to relate stories 
to each other, to describe to each 
other. 

l)anihi~o p.v., to bo narrafed, doscrib- 
C'd, newly composed, pretended falsel 3 ^ 
*baiiita bois^ga sbst. Mnndas do 
not quite agree about the exact 
meaning of this word. Some say 
they n ver heard it at all. Tf told 
that Others speak of such bongas, 
tb(y maintain, that in that case, 
they are ccrlaicly sulaele kd- 
'iiianati\(ihan hoi^gakoy spiiits that 
wore not worshipp'f'd from the 
beginning, i.e., they must be some 
newly ii'. vented or introduced bongas. j 
Oihcis say tha’u they have heard 
the name used, and these give cither 
of the two following meanings: 
(1) an imaginary spirit, i.e., some 
kn owm bonga, who is supposed, for 
Bome personal reason, to be indwell- 
ing in some particular object. The 
following was given by way of 
illustration : the black.smith of the 
village Chendagutu, near Sarwada 
brought home a stone of a rather 
uncommon shape, because he believ- 
ed or pretended to believe that 
Mahadco bonga was dwelling in it, 
and he thenceforward became a 


witch-finder. That pretended 
Mahadeo is called a hanita hoi^ga* 
j[2) Any ordinary bonga, whom 
smb. supposes to be the cause o£ 
his own or another person's illnew 
or other misfortune, before he has 
tried to ascertain, by the rice-grain 
test, what spirit did cause the mis- 
fortune or illness. Banita hrta^ga 
is the ref or r3 a spirit, who is, without 
suflLuent reason supposed to be the 
cause of a certain illness or misfor- 
tune. Both of those mcaningb 
agree with the general meaning df 
the word hanita^ as explained above. 
On page 4 80 of The Mundas and 
their Country, Sarat Chandra Roy 
divides the bongas into rnanita 
hoT^gas or those beneficent spirits 
whom the ^Jundas worship, and 
banita bongas, the evil s’pirits whote 
anger they appease with sacrifices, 

I bis is not quite correct, because 
the Mundas themselves do not attri- 
bute this categorical moaning to the 
word Lanila in this connection, nor 
c in it be attributed to it by any kind 
of tran sfer, fri in its or'ginal mean- 
ing. It is however true that, as he 
Bays, the word ban ita boi^i^ga is used 
only of such spirits as belong 
to the witchcraft system or that 
form of worship, of whi'^h the sooth- 
sayers and witch-finders are the 
official ministers. 

ban]a5 var. of hhanjad. 

banji (Sk, bandiya^ sterile) syn. of 
baila. 

ban^ I. adj., is ufibd (1) with 
horo (a) without any restriction, tts 
eyn. of Idlj/re^gf^ horo, a poor miun, 



a man who lives in want. l^ariQteniy 
hariQhanQ horo, and hanqhanqlen{ are 
used in tlie same meaning : Ijanq 
Jioroko mente riia^gare isu sadao 
hobaoa, there is much trouble for 
poor people iti time of famine ; 
mocjsidaote neka hanogelco taikena_, 
they have been poor like this from 
the very beginning, (b) as ]^ostp. 
t> a s1bst. which restricts to one 
tiling what the man is said to bo 
in want of : 8erd havn boro, a man 
without wisdom, hang boro, 

a man who has no money. Sera 
bangten horo, s/rd hangteni, jm'Ha 
hangicn Jioro^ pa'esa langteni^ have 
the same meaning. (2) with olher 
liv. bgs , as po-tp. only, devoid of 
the kind of things denoted by tlie 
noun to which lavg or, for the 
matter of that, havgien or b>njg/cnl 
arc postponed. (‘^) with inan. os., 
as postp. only, same moaning The 
noun of the inan. o. may bo replaced 
by teg afii\cd to Lavg : claru Lavg 
a high ground Without trees; 
daru hanoteg^ one where there are 
no trees. 

II. trs. cans , to cause to be without : 
hero eanaha d.ae lavgkeda or bang* 
Icedfea, when the sowing (of paddy) 
was at an end the rain failed, 
or failwl ns; diku laraite paesae 
hanghedleoy the zaminclar by hi.s 
lawsuit ttiade us use up all our 
i^eriey ; mahar§. r^g urjkoe l^ng- 
last yearns epiderrty has left 
US' without Cattle. 

bdng*n rflx. v., to' bring want on one- 
self ; laraite takapaesako bangnjana. 
bdno-gg p.v., to get into want. 


to be without : lanogoale, we 

will be in want ; mahar^ rogto 
urikole bang} ana y we have been 
deprived of cattle by last year’s 
epidemic. Bangakan is often used 
as adj. either instead of bang or to 
indicate an accidental or temporary 
w'ant. 

hangha^ig intrs., to say or pretend 
that one is poor : ne boro mcn^etee 
bangbangjada men do LeltanJ enka 
kao sukua, ibis man pretends that 
he is poor, though be is not in want, 
but the One who sees (Singbonga) 
docs not like such behaviour. 

N.Ih (1) Bang is used everywhere 
instead of /cdy not, kdrcy or, if not, 
in disjunctive sentences like the 
following : miaej Lang, mia4 auipe, 
or inia(] karc, mlad auipe, if not the 
one, bring the other ; or mia^ hang 
raiad auipe, miuej kare mia^ auipe, 
or, in Nag,, miarj Lando mia^ auipe, 
bring the one or the other. All these 
sentences mean : bring at least one ; 
ainamteko per^tada, okoa bang, 
okoabu manatii;>,a (or manatiia.ea) ? 
or, ainriintcko per^tada, okoa ka, 
okoabu manatita^a ? They have over- 
whelmed U9 with laws, which ones 
shall we obey, which ones not ? 
i.e , they have made so many Jaws 
that wc do BO more know what to do 
and what to avoid ; iduuroe hijy ci 
bang \ iduuroe hijyi ci ka ; iduuroe 
hijua ci ka, who know^s whether he 
will come or not I iduuroe namana ci 
bang (or ci ka), who knows whether 
he has got it or not I (2) BanggCy is 
used in Nag. instead of in short 
negative replies to questions, and 
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therefore means no: baQm menaia oi ? 
•^lanoge, is thy elder brother at 
home ? — No ! (3) Neither hang nor 
hangge may be used instead of ka as 
negative particle in ordinary nega- 
tive sentences : J will not go, must 
be rendered by : kai-n( ^ena. 

banoa is the contradictory of metKjL 
aKii therefore means : 

not to be, in the sense of not to 
exist : Poriiiesor hai^gaia mente 
c(Jhanko or^ balutanko kajia, bad 
men and mad men say that there is 
no God. 2*^ not to be living any 
more, to bo no longer alive, to have 
died : Maia^gra bai^gaia. 3® to be 
absent, not to be present, not to be 
here or there ; bar boro dasikiia, 
4® not to be at home : 
apuiia, ha^gaiai made m^jana, my 
father is not at home, he went to cut 
bamboos. 5® Even as meng is used 
as eqvlt. of the English : to have, 
to possess, so hanoa is used as 
eqvlt. to the phrases : not to have, 
not to possess. Ibese eqvlts. are 
obtained by two dlfEerent construc- 
tions : (1) The appropriate pos. adj. 
may be placed before the word 
denoting that which is owned or 
possessed. If that be a liv. bg., 
then banoa agrees with it in prs. 
and number, but if it be one or more 
inan, os., then it remains un- 
changed : am$ sadomko hai^koa, 
thou hast got no horses ; ako§ ote 
hanoa, they have no fields. (2) The 
pos. afxs. tarn tae, etc., are 

added to banoa, with or without the 
afx. a. In this construotion too hanoa 
agrees iu prs. and number with the 


bifloa 

word denoting the liv. bg. owned : 
ote hanoatako or hanoataJeog, they 
have no land ; meromko haT^koat^aleg, 
they and I have no goats. 

Banoa has a somewhat intricate 
tense formation : I. In the prst. ts. 
the ordinary n occurs only in the 
neuter forml; in all other numbers 
and persons it is replaced by : 
baT^gina, hai^gaina,^ I am absent; 
hai^mea, art ab ent ; hai^gaia, 
be or she is absent ; banoa, it is not 
here; lainlaxa, thou and I are 
absent; ba^lir^a; haT^lena; hai^hiT^a; 
ha-^hua ; bai^lea ; hai^pea ; baT^koa, 
bai^kua, they are absent. 

II. It forms a past ts. in jan 
with the following df. meanings : to 
have died, to have disappeared com- 
pletely, to have gone away and 
never returned. This very limita- 
tion of meaning limits this tense 
form to the 3rd prs. sgl. dl. and pi.: 
katutaiuk bang j ana my knife has 
disappeared ; Etwa ha^gaijana, 
Etwa has died ; bauiTa^tekits^ baTs^kif^- 
jana, my two elder brothers have 
gone away and, have never returned 
nor given any sign of life any more ; 
Asurko ba^kojana, the Asurs Lave 
died out. 

III. In all its other meanings ka, 
taxken is generally used as past ts. 
of hanoa : gel sirma sidaro or^ 
nere ka taxkena, ten years ago there 
existed no house on this spot; en 
hulaia. apuiiai kae taikena, that day 
my father was not at home ; maha 
ain^ urjko kako taxkena, last year 
I had no bullock 

IV. The future of banoa is formed 
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by the use of the following substi- 
tutes : (1) The future of the mean- 
ing : not or no longer to be alive 
is formed by the negative phrases hd 
led sareg : api sirmare ne 
buria or 9 do kae jidoa^ after three 
years this old woman will no longer 
be alive; mo4 sae sirmare Asurko 
orgdo kiko sareoa^ after one hundred 
years the Asurs shall have died out, 
ltly.,1 no Asurs will be left over. 

(2) The future of the meaning : no 
more to exist, referring to inan. os., 
is formed by the negative phrase kd 
iaw or kd taiu : not to remain : morj 
sae sirmare ne ora orodo ka taiua. 

(3) The future of the meaning : no 
longer to be here or there, referring 
to liv. bgs., is formed by the same 
negative phrase of the act. v. : more 
sirma taeomte ne gomke nere or^do 
k^e taina, 

( !<) The future of the meaning : not 
to possess, may be rendered either 
by hd ia'in (referring to liv. bgs.) 
or hd ia'in (referring to inan. os.) or 
by kd sareo, not to remain over : 
apum gojore ama dasiko haho taina, 
after thy father ^s death thou shalt 
have no more any servants ; ne 
nalis cabajanro am^ miado loeoia^ kd 
sareoa, when this lawsuit is over, 
thou shalt not have a single rice-field 
left any more. 

N.B. Idmly. lanoa is rather 
frequently used with a meaning 
cqvlt. to such English phrases as : 
very little, hardly any, nothing 
worth mentioning, low price : garare 
dg. hanoay there is very little water 
in the river; ne sirma tilmiur^ 


gonoiai. hanoa, this year sesame seed 
sells at a very low price. 

bao^aba ! or hanoeahajnna / inter- 
jection, there is absolutely nothing 
left! 

baaQcaba trs., to c/* prive altoge- 
ther : or^ IC'ge lijae hangcahakedlea 
or 9 karcao hanocahakedfea^ the 
burning of our house has deprived 
us of all our clothes and also of 
all our provisions. 
hangcaha-g p. v., to get into absolute 
want of : tieita^gapa go^a ora lijakole 
hangcalaakanoy nowadays we have 
no clothes at all, only rags, left in 
our house ; paesatele hangcahaakana^ 
we have absolutely no money left. 
baoQdo var. of ban do. 
banQge ! Nag. negative interjec- 
tion, no ! 

banQtare adv., in a place devoid 
of the kind of objects denoted by 
the noun to which this adv. is post- 
poned : bir ban glare kulakoo baia^koa. 
It may be used intrsly. with inserted 
prnl. sbj. : bir hangtgLrekoa, they are 
in a place where there is no forest. 

bao 9 t 9 te adv., to a* place devoid of 
the kind of objects denoted by the 
noun to which this adv. is postpon- 
ed. It may be used intrsly. with 
inserted prnl. sbj. 

banQte^ prnl. noun, an inan. oj 
devoid of the kind of things denoted 
by the noun to which bangte^ is 
postponed : daru bangfea cin^mente 
marcagea ? Why are the treeless 
tracts lying fallow ? 

banQten prnl. adj. (1) of a man, 
destitute, living in want : hangten 
boro. (2) of any Uv. bg., devoid of 
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the tind of things denoted by the 
noun to which hayt^ien is postpon- 
ed : poesa hariQten horo^ a man with- 
out money. 

baflQtea)^ hanotenJciT^y hanolrn^o 
prnl. noun, (1) a destitute man. 
(2) a liv. bg. devoid of the kind of 
things denoted by the noun to which 
lanqteni is postponed ; cadlom hano- 
ten'll the tailless one. 

baa9tuka syn. of cahatul'a, tundxi^ 
iulca^ used in connexion with /carca, 
provisions. I. sbst., the condition 
of being definitively without provi- 
sions : kaica lanotukare nalatiimbal- 
kg enaia, baiui, if one has no provi- 
sions left, the ^ouly thing remaining 
is to work for daily wages, glean, or 
do other small work of that kind. 

II. trs., to exhaust definitively 
the provisions, Itly., to exhaust and 
then go away : hcrotu nun dure karca 
bangtukakedleaj or hcinqiulcaadha, at 
the end of the sowing season provi- 
sions failed us definitively. 

hfinotnJca-q p.v., contrary of hoiogq^ to 
be definitively without jirovisions, no 
more to have food in stare for the 
next. day : karca hanoiukajanaj the 
provisions are defixiitively exhausted ; 
karcale lanatukajanaj we are entire- 
ly without provisions, without food 
in store for the next day. 

banre, banredo, bando^ bati9do 
Nag. syn. of kdredo Has. if not, or 
else. 

bantha Nag. (H. hhonihaj dull, 
obtuse) adj., stupid, used often as a 
nickname : ama, hanthaj hijyme ! 
come hither, thou stupid ! ne horo 


hanthajanay this man is stupid (he 
has grown up like that). 

bai^ Has. syn. of gel Nag. trs. 
caus., to put some one out of the 
game. It is used as syn. of tgke^d, 
and guUkesed (see gv^li inwnOy 
kukesed (see hdbra inut^), and ewr- 
kesed (sec curgadainuts), 
la^-en rfix, v., to do purposely smth. 
which puts one out of the game : 
ha^evjanac. 

repr. caus., to do each smth. 
which puts the other out of the 
game : hagmi^janakit^, 
bai^’Q p. v., to be put out of the 
game, to get out of the game, v. g., 
in the game at marbles, by not hitting 
an opponent’s marble or by passing 
between the two dove eggs : 
ha^janac ; hai^otana^ ho is 

going to be out, he is going to 
miss ! guli inuia^re cilekateko har^oa ? 
How do they get outjof the game at 
marbles ? N. B. Instead of 
janae they say also ba^gaia and 
haloid. 

bata^-bais^ (Sad.) trs., to open wide, 
to open altogether, to open too wide : 
dual alom huj^hai^ea) hoeo bolotana. 
bai^bai^-q p. v., to be opened vude or 
too wide : dual* hai^ba^akana. 
ba-K(haT^tan, bai^kenha^ken adv., wide 
open : rimbil o^aia^keda, sirma 
havjcenha^lcen lelgtana, the .wind 
has cleared the clouds, the sky lopks 
wide open ; Jtifki bai^bai^tane nifca(Ia, 
he opened the window \yide. 

baiac-boi3^ var. of bhai^hJiQy^, 
baiagaj^buiscgii^ Has. ^ baiQ^gr^- 
bttiakgru Nag. <1. adj., speckled all 
over or covered, all over with a 
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pattern of various colours, said of 
quadrupeds and of cloths, v.g., chintz : 
Boncita ban^gadbm^guda* 

II. trs., to make (a cloth) with a 
small pattern of various colours : 
lijako bar^gadbuTs(gudtada. 

III. intrs., to be speckled all over 
or covered all over with a small 
pattern of various colours : ne lija 
bai^gadbur^gndlana. 
haz(ga(ibvi^gHd‘Q p.v., of cloth, to be 
woven or j)rIntod with a variously 
coloured pattern. 

hat^gadhin^gvdlan adv., with speck- 
les all over or with a small, variously 
coloured pattern : lija ha^gad- 

bu^gudtan baiakana ; 8onciia.6(2 4^^<2{/- 
bu^gudlane lel<^fana. N. B. Bat^gad- 
lur^gnd is never used to cKseribe the 
stripes of the tiger or of the Indian 
squirrel; for this thsy msq ban i, 
bi^gabaisigi or onolo, 

bai3^dla (II. bar^gla) I. shst, 
a dwelling, a house. It is applied 
to the houses of Europeans and 
Indian gcntlcmcu, or to houses 
built in that style, and therefore 
implies a larger and more solid 
building than those generally erected 
by ordinary natives. A sign or 
a consequence of its being smtb. 
entirely foreign to the Mundas is 
the fact that it has not the func- 
tional elasticity of its Mundari eqvlt. 
or^r, which may mean, house, to 
live in a house, to dwell, to make 
a house, to establish oneself and, in 
the tAx. V., even to marry (of 
woman). 

II. intrs., to make a bungalow ; net§.- 
reko lai^gHaea. 


bai^gala-g p.v., of a bungalow, to be 
built : net^re apla hai^gdlaoa* 

bai^ala adj., (of recent introduc- 
tion) pertaining to the Bengalis: 
ha^gala disum ; hji^gala kaji ; 
hav^gala onol. 

BaisigaliB I. sbst., a Bengali, an in- 
babilant of Bengal. 

II. adj., pertaining to the Bengalis : 
bar^galia disum, ha^galia kaji. 

III. trs , to speak Bengali ; hai^galia- 
jadae\ hai^galiakedleae^ he spoke 
Bengali to us. 

ha^galia-n rflv. v., to adopt the 
language, religi on and customs of 
(ho Bengalis : isu Manhhumren 
Horoko harj^gaJ innjana, 
haTi^gaI{a-(/\i. v., to be said in Bengali: 
jagar misa dikujana, misa ais^graji- 
jana, misa hai^gaJinjana ; they began 
in Hindi, went on in, English, and 
finished io Bengali, or, they said it 
once in Hindi, once in English and 
once‘ in Bengali. 

bats^albmul sbst , a small ant 
distinctly ilarger than Inpuniut^ with 
a darker body, but the abdominal 
parts not so decidedly black. It is 
found only in and around Ranchi, 
i.e,, in the country inhabited by fcho 
Kera-Mundas and therefore the other 
Mundas call it hcrqmii^i, whereas the 
Keras give it the name of bais^ali^ 
mut. 

bata^am trs., (1) used of tigers 
which when they have killed a mao, 
are said to put him behind their 
back and lie down for some time 
before eating him : knla horokoo 
go^kedkoate misa hai^gamkoa entee 
jomkoa. (2) used, in the idiom : 
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alora ha^gameat or, alom haT^gamak(j^, 
jomtabeme, do not wait, sitting be- 
fore thy meal, eat it at once (said 
in scolding). (3) used of the way 
of preparing the wild yam called 
haradbd^ which, after having been 
boiled till soft, is peeled, cut in 
slices and boih d again, this time 
in potassic water (obtained by drain- 
ing water in which wood-ashes have 
been mixed) in cntrd. to tai^y which 
denotes boiling in the same potassic 
water wiihout previous boiling in 
ordinary w^ter, as is done with the 
seeds of the sal tree, with another 
wild yam called I'ulusai^ga, and 
with the kernels of mango seeds : 
haraejh^ or>oia,isinkeateko urlia a^ko 
hadea, ente toroedateko hai^gamea ; 
sarjom, ku’usaiaga, kursi or^ uli- 
kubuko tata^ea, hara4bodoko 
gameay sabag^ka mente. 
hai^gam~Q p. v., (1) seems to be rarely 
used of the man whom the tiger 
keeps behind Lis back, before eating 
him : hai^ganiakan boro nirjanako 
men, they say that a man who was 
kept in this way by a tiger succeeded 
in running away, (2) of harad-hg ; 
to be cooked and prepared as des- 
cribed. 

ha-n-at^igam rrb. n., (1) the length of 
time a tiger keeps a man before 
eating him : hanaT^gaim baia^gamkia 
bar gantarc enaia^e jornkja, the tiger 
kept the man so long that it ate 
him after two hours had elapsed. (2) 
the way in which one boils and 
otherwise prepares the haradb^, and 
also the extent of boiling it, the 
quantity prepared or the result of 


that preparation, i.e., the yam pre- 
paired : alom baia^gamea amdo, am^ 
hana^gam t-orakangea, don^t thou 
prepare the haradb^ we know 
too well how it would be done ; 
banvbXijgame baia^gamkeda setao kae 
puca5jada, she has prepared such 
a quantity of wild yam that even 
the dog does not want to eat it ; 
hanai^game bangamkeda leuterjana, 
she has boiled the wild yam so much 
that it is reduced to a paste. 

bai3L2a5 Has. bai3i,gra5 Nan;. (Sad. 
hai^grack ; ? H. hlidnziy dissuasion, 
interruption) 1. sbst., the action 
of dissuading the conclusion of a 
contract, v g., by revealing or point- 
ing out a defect in the object to be 
contracted for, also the effect of that 
action : haT^gaorg^te arandi ka hoba- 
jana ; nekan bai^ga6 okoe sojeruare 
daria ? Who can counteract such 
dissuasions ? 

II. adj., with lioro or haji : 
dissuading : hai^gab horo^ kajite 
kako^jana, they refused on account 
of the talk of a dissuading man. 

III. trs., to dissuade, effectively 
or not, from clinching a con- 
tract : en kuri lelmcnte alom sena 
mente ha^gabjaii^e talkena, he was 
trying to dissuade me from going 
and seeing that girl (as a step to 
marrying her); alom sena mentee 
baT^abkina, he dissuaded me 
(effectively) from going, 
la^ig-aKii^gab repr. v., to dissuade 
each other : urjiijL rakatUa, kiri'B.ko 
hapai^gabjanaj I offered a bullock 
for sale, the would-be buyers dis-* 
suaded each other, 
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ha^gwb^q p.v., to be dissuaded ; 
arandi haT;^adjanay the marriage 
was dissuaded ; arandiko’ hats^ga^ 
jana, they were dissuaded from that 
marriage, 

la-n-ai^gao vrb. n., (1) the dissua- 
sion : misa hanai^gaodo bairuarjana 
somtcko baugaoktda, the first 
rupture on account of dissuasions, 
had been made good, they have 
spoiled the thing once more by new 
dissuasions. (2) the amount of 
dissuasion ; aleg, korahon hanax^gdhko 
bangaokia, j* taea sala kae ainmtana, 
they have dissuaded our boy so strong- 
ly that be refuses however much we 
insist on the proposed marriage. 

batikgad I. shst., occurs in the 
cpd. ortoha^gaOy a translation : am|. 
ortohax^gao ka tai\k^. 

II. trs , with oriO) meaning, as d. o., 
to translate, in entrd. to orto handah, 
to explain the meaning : enar^ orto 
bai^g'^oaiT^me, translate that to me. 
har^gab-o p.v., with orto as sbj., to 
be translated : orto aftri hai^gabore 
iskulhonko kako bujaojana. 
ha-n^ai^gab vrb. n., with ortOy^k trans- 
lation with reference to the time of 
translation : orto misa banat^gable 
kako bujadpareijana, org misa baia^- 
ga^gka, they did not understand it 
perfectly by the first translation, 
let it be translated a second time. 

ba'B^gaO (Sad. hai^gaek) 1. shst., a 
second player who matches off with 
u first one : bat^gab ba^gaia, or hai^- 
gab kaiia, namana, mar luturikaiiakpe, 
I have no one to match with me, 
coma, let me play as a supernumer- 
ary. 


^bax^gab-n rflx. v., to match with 
another, or match with each other 
for a game, so as to take part in it 
in opposite camps. This always 
takes place in the following way. 
The two hide their identity under 
some secret denomination and so 
submit themselves to the choice of 
the captains. Suburam, Sanika, 
Birsa, Budua, Kaera and Cepa, v.g., 
are going to play a certain game, 
never mind which. Suppose Kaera 
and Cepa are the two captains 
{guika). Sukuram and Birsa go 
aside and one (Birsa) says in secret 
to the other (Sukuram) : amtaIa 1 s^, 
kanfara aurae, ai^talaia, kadal, thou 
take jackfruit, I will take plantain. 
Then they present themselves before 
the captains and siy : H'rl^ ! (or 
hiri|iri !) Guikakiis^re Kaera, Pakat I 
okoe kantara okoe kadalbeu aua ? 
Hint ! thou Kaera, who art one of the 
two captains, Fakdt ! Who choo^^es 
jackfruit, who chooses plantain ? 
Though they have addressed Kaera, 
it is Cepa who makes the choice. 
If he says : plantain, Birsa will be 
on his side and Sukuram on Kaera^s 
side. In the meantime Sanika and 
Budua have also made their secret 
agreement. Sanika has said : Thou 
take sun, I will take moon ; they 
too come to the captain and say : 
Hirit I Gulkaklia.ro Cepa, Pakat 1 
okoe sitagh okoe candyben aua ? 
This time Cepa in his turn has been 
spoken to, but again it is the other 
captain who chooses. If Kaera 
says : Aiis^do siia^gita. aua, I will 
take sun, Kaera, Sukuram, and 
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Budua will take sides against Cepa^ 
Birsa and Sanika. Sukuram Biraa- 
Joe haT^aon/ana, or Bu'?a Sukuram- 
lokiia, haT^gabnjauLa^ or Sukuram Ofo 
Birsakiia^ hai^gaonjana^ Birsa and 
Sukuram have paired together and 
submitted themselves to the choice 
of the captains. 

baiagsd-rika trs., to match some- 
one with another for a game : 
Sukur xm liUtsB^V^'kohaf^gaorikakin^ or 
Sukuram Birsaloko hai^gaorikaked* 
kiTs^a or Sukuram oro Birsako hat^' 
gaorikakedki^a, 

haT^gaorikA^g p*v., to be matched 
together for a game ; BirsaloiR ba?^- 
gabrikajanOf or Birsalolira, hoi^gab- 
rikftjanaj or aiia, org Birsalita, da7^~ 
gabrikaiana. 

baTs^gabri-p^ika repn v., to make 
each other pair off for a game : 
Kabu hai^gabrijpik<ii apanapan baia,- 
ga6bu namjoma : do not let us be 
paired off by the others, let us choose 
each his own pair. 
ha^gabri-n-ika vrb. n., (1) the 

action (the order) of pairing players 
together : hai^gabrinika auri hobuoa. 
(2) the time of such an action, misa 
ba^gabrinikaie sobenko baia.gaoca- 
hanjana* 

haia^dtaS var. of hha^gatab. 
ha'Bkgra-buia^rtt Nag. var. of 
ba^gcidhu^guA Has. 

ha^qigrad Nag. var. of hai^^gab Has. 
.dissuasion of a contract. 

bas^tt-bfi var. of harai^guhd. 
bais^ur-daru var. of haraiai^gudaru, 
bauTa, batUa var. of bat^gaia, 
kused only in gaanes ; he is out of 
the game. 


bata^ka (Sad. H. bdifikd, ourv^id ; 
Mt. bdn/cra) syn. of kokg, adj., with 
a hook-Kke curve at one end : poda- 
sota ha^hagea a hockey-stick has a 
hook-like curve at one end. 

Note the idiom : hai^kA daru 
sojeij, daria, soje daru ha^kai^ 
daria, I can bend the end of a 
straight stick into a hook and can 
straighten a st’ek with a crook at 
the end, i.e., I can bend people to 
my will, I can break any settle- 
ment made by others, or resettle any 
broken one at will. 

baist^k^, bak^ Nag. var. of ha kg. 
ba^kara, baRkara-beukoro (Mt. 
bdnkrCi) syn. of beko'^j crook.'d all over. 
Note the idiom : enkan bar^karakoJo 
(or bar^karabci^korokolg) kaji kfi 
bapaia, it is impossible to treat with 
people who, like this one, in a quarrel 
turn against tliose who try to pacify 
them. 

bai3^ken adv. modifying to 

cut, making a gaping wound or 
cut in the belly : barken mcromo 
malja, with his axe he made a gaping 
cut in the goat^s belly. 
hai^kcnha^ken adv., syn. of 
bais^tan. 

ban^ki Nag. var. of baki Has., a 
certain worm pest of the rice-plant. 

baia^ki, ba-Rki-daru sbst., two long 
poles tied on to the two udaras 
(bottom poles) of a block-wheeled 
cart and prolonging them before 
and behind so as to nearly doublo 
the bottom surface of the cart. This 
is done only when it is intended to 
load straw : d)a^kidaru aujaiiu^ 
sagarite busgbu hariditeg.. 
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trs., (1) to use as a haiski- pointing fonvarda : en url* 


darn = ne dambu hai^hiia. (2,) to 
fit a block -wlieeled cart with ha^ki 
polo.'} : aa^aripe bai^lciakaila ci 
aiirige ? 

bai^ki-g p. V., (1) to be used as a 
haj^ki pole : ne daru hondero 
haj^ktlena. (2) of a cart : to be 
fitted wifh banki poles: sagari 
jiliuge hin^kiakana. 

ba'K^k9 var. oL bakoy to citch or 
pull with a book fixt'd on a stick. 

bats^kur^ (Mt. bdnkrd) I. adj., (1) 
of sticks, ])oles, trees, broadly curved 
or lauit : koko dandate anda ituua, 
baf^kara dandate ka ituua, one can 
stir the paddy in the drying-pan 
with a stick curved at tlic end, but 
not with a broadly curved stick. 
(2) of horns : curved and pointing 
forwards (also har^ku.rnrnarakan)y 
in entrd. to lavipay more or less 
horizontal ; menda, much curved and 
pointing buck to the head ; 
going straight downwards, may be 
curved lower down ; bindtL, spiral, 
i.e,, winding round a centre ; bent a, 
spiral, i.e., twisted serew-like ; 
ru^ka, which in the case of bullocks 
means pointing straight forwards, 
and in the case of buffaloes, starting 
backwards, turning upwards and 
pointing straight forwards; tir^g'ani, 
used of the horns of goats instead 
of rui^ka, pointing straight forwards. 
11. trs., to impart a lasting broad 
curve to a stick : podasota kae 
kok^lariada mendoe hai^kurdakada. 
ha^knra~go p.v., (1) of sticks, poles, 
trees, to be or become broadly 
curved. (2) of horns, to be curved . 


diriia, haT^knrdakaim (or bai^kurqf^ 
Titraakana) or en urj[ diriia^e 
rdakana, (or baT^kuiyp'uraikana)^ 
that bullock has carved h uns which 
point forwards. 

bai^-sii3L shat., must be the same 
as the bat^aijs^ of the Santals, Artemi- 
sia parviflora, Roxb. ; Compositae, 
— a shrubby plant, 1-3 feet high, 
with flatiel lately lubulate leaves. The 
Mundas nowadays seem to have 
forg*tlen thi name of this plant, 
except for the fact that they call 
tbo village of Basia and the 
adjoining country. 

Note the saying ne boro jipiliue 
katJiakana, imgudkore Bar^ui^ko 
leloa, this man has long Ieg.s, when 
be bends an I looks between them, 

I he c.in see the Basia people ! 

baO var. of bhao, to coaault the 
husked rice-gr.iins. 

bad, bad var. of bhah, market-rate. 
ba9 11 as. sbst., a s[)eci.'s of egret, 
heron, or night heron, so called. 

bad 1 ba ! (Sinh. pLiy to show) 
interjection, I have seen thee 1 (said 
to a child who plays at hiding, each 
time one sees it or finds it out). 

blQ the call of one of the species 
of batido Nag., wild Oit, which in 
Has. is bdopady hcigru,n(l<i* 

ba&ata var. of babdta, 
badtia (Sk vdman ; H. baund, a 
dwaif ; tSai.) syn. of nata, 1. adj., 
of men or animBs, undergrown, 
stunted : en hondo bjionag^a* 
Also used as adj. noun, a dwarf : 
babna jatidem haraakanre ci a 
tebaea ? Dwarf, if thou hast grown 
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60 little oanst thou reach it ? i.e., 
if thou hadst grown more thou 
would sfc be able to reach it. 
ladna-g p. v., to remain stunted 
eisigaapukiia, habnaakanre kaci honko 
habnaoa ? If father and mother are 
both undergrown won^t the chil- 
dren too be stunted ? 

badni Nag. feminine of habna, used 
as adj. and adj n. and in the p v. 

bfiQ-pusi Has. sbst., a species of 
wild cat so called from its call. 

ba9-runda Has. sbst., var. of hag- 

bapa^ syn. of ^oro^, I. adverbial 
afx. added to any prd. for the pur- 
pose of showing the strong determi- 
nation of the speaker either to do 
emtb. himself or to have it done 
by all means by smb. else : tamha- 
padigeaii^, 1 am bent upon giving 
him a thrashing, or, I will not let 
him escape with* <ut a sound thrash- 
ing ; sendcrare sili^Ie namlj[a, gogba^ 
padli enaia,le bokajana, while 
hunting we met a deer, we did 
not give up the chase until we had 
killed it ; nj[ e^kan horo mente alom 
kajia, biradree m^bdpadgea, do not 
say that he is a bad man, only he 
cannot help succumbing to tempta- 
tions ; en kuii aubapadime^hj all 
means marry that woman. 

N.B. Kajiie kajtme, kirix(te 
iirii^eme^ 8ente %enme, etc., have the 
came meaning as kajihapndeme, 
kiriT^hapademei 8enbapadme* If it be 
wanted to stress still more what is 
said, hapa^ is affixed to the repeated 
word: kajite kqjihapademe, kiriia^te 
iiriv(hcipademe, sente ienhapadme* 


II. It occurs as independent prd. in 
a song of the magicians who cure 
paralysis by the sweeping pro- 
cess. 

Naiid,l9tem bapa^redo gadakiriaiA 
kiriamea, 

Naiid^l^tem badire kos- 

tomea. 

If thou resist me, I will enrse thee 
so that thou mayest get the fate of 
a donkey. If thou show thyself 
reluctant, I will call down on thee 
the fate of a camel. 

*bapad (Sk. H. hdph, steam, 
vapour; Sad. bdp, bdpek) trs., ( 1 ) to 
steam smth. v.g., a cloth held over 
boiling water in order to kill the 
lice, in entrd. to oSoj^ which is to 
boil by steaming, and tdra to 
parboil paddy for the second time, 
j this being done in a cafu with only a 
very little water. ( 2 ) to kill the 
silk-worms in the cocoons either by 
steaming them in a catu (with a 
little water surmounted by a layer 
of brush -wood and a layer of 
straw, with the cocoons over it ; this 
process is also called o^oj^of), or 
by heaping them under a mat, in a 
hot pit, dug in the ground, which 
has been strongly heated by fire, 
and the sides of which have after- 
wards been smeared with a solution 
of fresh cowdung. ( 3 ) to provoke 
abundant perspiration of a man 
(who suffers from dropsy) by 
making him sit on a stool, in a hot 
pit like the one just described. A 
very original prototype this of tbe 
electrical sweating box, modern 
medical men are so proud of. 
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6apa9-n rilx. v., of a man (saSerlng 
from dropsy) to let him elf be 
treated as just described : mar ! 
tearmkana, n^do bapadnme, well [ it 
is ready, enter the oven, 
lapad g p.v., to be subjected to 
steamings in one of the ways des- 
cribed above: sikuakan iij§ bapad^ 
lente soben sikuko go^jana, the cloth 
in which there were lice, having 
been steamed, all the lice died; 
Ittmamko bapabakinti sutam kako 
gerea, the silk-worms have been 
steamed, they won't gnaw the 
thread (bore through the cocoon) ; 
api mae hapabjana enrege sol>en d$ 
ujiiiaLoabajana, on three different 
days he has been subjected to the 
hot oven process, now he is rid of 
his dropsy, no water remains. 
ba*n^apab vrb. n., used of the actions 
described above, of their extent, and 
of the objects or silk-worms steamed, 
but not of the man who was sub- 
mitted to that process : sikukodo 
misa banapaof-eko g‘^i9gea, lice are 
sure to die with one steaming; misa 
banapabteV^Q bugioa, bar^plsa bapa5 
hobaoa ; ne lij§ bolar^ hanapab 
kape r5pokeda, you have not dried 
this cl>th which was steamed 
yesterday ; hanapabko bipadkedkoa 
soben sutam martomjana, they 
have steamed the cocoons to such 
an extent that all the thread has 
become brittle. 

*bl-para|;, generally bl-porob, 
sbst., the flower feast. With regard 
to this feast the Mundas have the 
following tradition. Long ago oar 
forefathers said : ^’Whilst we 


a-e living on and working on we 
forget oar deceased ancestors. This 
is not right. We must recall their 
memory once a year. When the 
new leaves and flowers appear on the 
trees welknow that one ye^r is over. 
So at that time let ns remember oar 
deceased fo^efathers^^ From that 
time to this the flower feast has 
been kept. 

This clearly indicates bo^h the pur- 
p ise and the time of the feast. 

It is not kept on any fixed day, nor 
is it attached to any pha^e of the 
moon. It does however coincide 
more or less with the end of Febru- 
ary or the beginning of March, be- 
cause daring that time the sai tree 
throws out its new leaves and gets 
covered with bunches of small whitish 
flowers. The feast is kept at different 
times in different villages, on any 
of the three die 9 faiti, Monday,, 
Wednesday or Friday. Even ia 
the same village it changes yearly 
so th it one year it may he kept at 
the beginning, and ajiother year at. 
the end of the flowering season. The 
day is fixed yearly by common con- 
sent. A death or some other unto- 
ward accident in one or teveral 
bottses of the village suffices to- 
postpone it somewhat. About a 
week before the day agreed upon,, 
the pahanr or bis assistant gpee 
through the village calling out : 

Bujh a day we are going to keep 
the flower feast 

This feast ia interesting because it 
contains o^rtain features which seem 
to show that ancestor worship was 
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practised by the Mundas before they 
accepted the religious system which 
i' based on the legend of Sing- 
bonga^s descent to earth for the 
purpose of destroying the rebellious 
Asurs, Tbe-e features arc. 

P In a certain number of villages 
the ministration of the pabanr as 
religious head of the community is 
not accepted, and in others where 
the pihanr did at one time officiate 
laa this day, his services arc dis- 
pensed with for rather trivial riasons, 
such as a qnarr* 1 and the like. 

2® This exclusion of the ]>a!ianr is 
met wdth maiiil}' in villages which 
contain no alien chinonts and 
which do not border on tra ts in 
which Miindas are living amongst 
aliens. 

S® Even in those villages where the 
pahanr olRciates on behalf of the 
whole community, all th(' heads of 
the family are nevertludess obliged 
to sacrltice each in his own ar/iq 
(the st^Te-room in which the shades 
of the ancestors are snppos d to 
reside) to the an(*estors of the family, 
even as the heads of families do in 
villages where lie does not ministrate 
on behalf of the community. 

4® The pahanrks character as religi- 
ous head of the community rests 
distinctly on the Asur legend. In 
that legend Luilenm llaram and 
LiUJcum Btiria figure as distinct 
in race and caste from the Amrs 
and as having given a friendly recep- 
tion to Singbonga in the disguise of 
the Toro kora^ the itch-covered youth. 
Though the legend does not, in its 


ordinarily received form, state ex- 
plic’tly that this couple were Mun- 
das, it is rather generally believed 
that they were the prog<nitors of 
the Munda rao9. A certain number of 
MunJa< however, whilst taking the 
legend as it stands, say that they aie 
not sure whether this Icgt lubiry 
couple were ma’Iy IMundas. Anyhow 
the p.ihanr d>es on this day direct 
his saerifi *0 and prayer fir^t and 
foremost to thcs(‘ two anl only 
s('Condarily to all ili(‘ ancestors of 
the village. Eu", wlnMcas in the 
sacrifice offered by t he In ads of e.i ’h 
]>arti(‘ular famil\\ a cerlain nanihi r 
do mention Luflinn Harnni und 
Lntl'nui Bn rid b- hu’e the names of 
their own anci stnrs, in otlicr vilL 
('Speoially those in which the mini- 
strations of the ] alia nr are not 
accepUd on this day, they do not 
mention tliem at all. 

It is highly improbable (hat such a 
charaoteribti(? feature sliouM have 
drop[>cd out of a sacrificial formula 
if it liad ever belonged .to it. Hence, 
th“re where it now exis's it appears 
to be an addition to a more ancient 
foimula, which r ‘cognises only dis- 
t’nctly Munda ancestors, and which 
existed before the Asur legend gained 
universal recognition. 

5^ The sign or mark by which, accord- 
ing to the introductory legend, the 
old year is recognized as past, 
appears also to point to a far greater 
antiquity than the Asur legend can 
claim for itself. 

However this festive remembrance 
of the deceased at the particular 
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time of nature^s rejuvenescence is [ year nothing went wrong in that 


probably not so much a mere mark 
of time, as a highly poetic expres- 
sion of raan^s instintive revolt against 
the i lea of c oriiplote destruotion by 
death, as well as of the persistent 
hope in a real n j-ivenes.ence 
beyond the grave or the funeral 

l>yr‘* 

Another peoaliarity of this f« stival 
may possibly be taken as a sign that 
thcMna* riarchal system c\isb*d once 
among the .Mund is. If this lx* so 
it would he an add tiorial [ToLahility 
in favour of tb(> vlt w that an cstor 
worship among the Mu, -das reach .s 
back to a very remote time. In 
c. rtiiiri villages, rvt nsuoh as aec- pt 
the paliaiir’s niin’st rat Ions on this 
day, tho rn:itruns a;e allowed to p- r- 
forrn th-' saerifict* to the ajwestors 
in tlie This euRvOin evidently 

iippenr.s strange to the pre.-ent-hey 
Mnndas, and, having no I<.ng < t any 
remernhrance of the matriarchal 
system they try to explain and legi- 
timize this anomaly by the following 
story. One day when, in the house 
of a certain Munda, everything was 
ready for the sacrift *e to the ances- 
tors in the adir^, the head of the 
family was informed that one of his 
bullocks had got lost in the forest. 
He immediately went to look for it. 
As he remained away for a long- 
time, the children (who have on this 
.day, to keep fasting till the saerifioe 
ie over) began to cry for food. At 
la$t the mother, unahle to stand 
the children's crying any longer, 
performed the sacrihee herself. That 


family. Then all the people said : 
''On the flower feast day the moth' r 
of the family may perform the sacri- 
fioe in the adi^ ju'^t as well as the 
father It ‘s true that, if a man 
happen to be the only member of his 
hU in a Village and he comes to 
die before his cliildr-n are grown up, 
his widow must pertorra the vario' s 
prescr.bed domestic sac ri (ices until 
the eldest son is of age to perform 
them liimscdf. But this docs not take 
away the significance of the practice, 
which allows matrons to sicrifi -e on 
the flower fea.st whilst their hus- 
bands arc still alive. 

From what W. Crooke says about 
the Mirzapiir Kols, in Tribes and 
Castes of the N^»rtbvvost provinces 
and Oud it is evident that they 
an' a hinduized branch of the Munda 
race. Though monogamy is no 
longer obligatory, it is highly prais- 
ed by them. Among them the 
head-wife worships the ancestors. 
This fact favours the inference drawn 
above from the practice of allowing 
matrons to worship the ancestors on 
the eve of the hdporo^. 

In the villages in whi..h the 
pahaur otliciates the observances 
ai-e as follows. 

Oil the eve of the feast j which is a 
fast day for all grown up people, 
the pahanr goes to the bdiaer 
(see article on this word) with thotie 
unmarried young men who are sup- 
posed to be still chaste {din<j,a). 
Any one known to have had sexual 
intercourse with any woman, is 
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vexcluded. There they clean and 
plaster (with cowdung) a spot west 
•of the trunk htcaase during the 
sacrifice the pahanr must stand 
before the trunk and face the east. 
They then fetch two chatties (round 
earthen pots) briutful of water from 
the village spring (flart). These 
they place on the clean spot in a 
north-westerly direction from the 
trank of the tree and tie tuem toge- 
ther by passing a cotton thread 
round the n^cks of the chatties. 
Then they ‘measure the depth of the 
water by immerriing two thin bran- 
ches of sal, and hriaking them off at 
the surface of the water, so that the 
whale length of the stick represents 
the depth of water in either chatty. 
In many villages these two chatties 
are not put directly on the ground 
but on two rings or rests made of 
cotton thread. After this they re- 
turn to the village, the pahanr lead- 
ing and the young men following 
and singing one or several Jaju 
songs. 

Meanwhile all the women of the 
village have gathered at the entrance 
of the village with chatties of 
water. On arrival of the procession 
they wash the feet of the pahanr and 
his assistant. (The feet of the 
accompanying youths are not wash- 
ed). If there be no special dancing 
ground in the village or if it be not 
on the way to the pahanr^s house 
the youths go through some Japi 
dancing and singing on the spot. 
If the dancing ground be on the way 
to the pahanr house, the dances 


are gone through there, but the 
girls are {not allowed to take part 
in them. After this they proceed 
to the pahanr^s house and in front 
of it there isisome more ;api danc- 
ing and singing, in whiah the girl# 
also join. After the dance the 
pahanr regales the whole party 
with some rice-beer and then all 
disperse to their own homes. 

The pahanr now designates four 
different houses, which must each 
keep one of the four sacrificial fowls 
nnder a basket overnight for the 
next day^s sacrifices. Of these four 
fowls one must be red, to be sacn- 
ficed to Luikum Haram and Lnikum 
Burta, the second, to be sacrificed 
in honour of the ano^stors of the 
whole village, must he pearl-grey, 
the third, in honour of Nageera and 
Bindiera must be black and the 
fourth, in honour of Burubonga, 
must be checkered black and white. 

On the feast day itself ^ very early 
in the morning, the pahanr and his 
assistant go to bathe and then pluck 
bunches of sal blossoms from the 
hjjaer. If, however, the blossoms 
of the bdjaer he too high to be 
reached, they may take them from 
any other sal tree. These he takes 
to his house and leans some against 
the wall inside the hut. Then he 
and his assistant take to the bdjaet 
all the things required for the sacri- 
fice : the four fowls, adbu rice enough 
for the sacrifice itself and for his 
own meal, which on this day must 
consist of adba rice, a new earthen 
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chatty and sal blossoms. Now- some of the rice from each of the 


adays he also must carry with him 
the winnowing shoyel and the sacri- 
ficial knife. Formerly these two 
articles remained the whole year 
through leaning against the trunk 
of the bdjaer, but, say the Mundas, 
men of late have become so unscru- 
pulous that they do not hesitate to 
steal even such things. Besides 
this a quantity of ordinary rice is 
taken along so as to suffice for the 
meal of all those who assist at the 
sacrifice. One man from each 
house accompanies the pahanr to 
assist. All the people of the village 
must bathe and fast till the sacrifice 
is over. 

Arriving at the hdjaer the pahanr 
first measures the water in the two 
chatties placed there the previous 
evening. If it has diminished, a 
bad harvest and an unsuccessful 
hunt are apprehended for that year 
If it has not diminished, all hope for 
a plentiful harvest and a good bag 
at the yearns hunt The Mundas, 
like all people, being laudato ret 
temporis acti, maintain that pahanrs 
of old cotild^ from the water in the 
chatties, foretell what kind of grain 
would sneceed best that year and 
what kind of game they were going 
to slay. 

The pahanr now,’with the water of 
the two chatties washes first his 
own hands and feet and then the 
beak and feet of the red fowl. Then 
he sticks a bunch of sal blossoms 
over his right ear, makes the fowl, 
which bo holds in both bands, eat 


three small heaps by holding its 
beak close over each (since the 
fowl has been kept fasting under 
a basket it naturally eats greedily) 
and then he recites the following 
sacriBcial formula : 

Ter, abeu Jaerburia, Lntkum- 
haram LutkumburiakiiSi. ! n^oiia. 
omabentan cedabentanaiia,, roara- 
sirma rnarakutullre. B^hasu bauo- 
g 9 ka, lathasu banog^ka I bugiakan- 
kale 1 urjen^ga meromen^ga poa. 
posa^kako ! baltaetacga kodeeuga 
rasurisifi^ adesi-Cklcka gArS^ka bu^a- 
okal Senderare nltirre rusod dal- 
sod^kako I Tuin^jilu da, baba om- 
rumlem, cedruralem 
“Look, both of 'yoQ, matron (and 
old man) dweliing in the jaer, 
Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Baria, 
now that one year has elapsed and 
the time (for this sacrifice) has come 
again, I give and ofiEer you (this 
fowl). Let there be neither head- 
ache nor stomach ache ! Let us 
keep constantly well ! Let our 
cattle (Itly., the cow-mother and 
the goat-mother) multiply ! Let 
our grain (Itly., the rice-mother 
and the millet-mother) throw out 
many roots and stems even. like the 
garlic and the ginger plants I 
During the pursuit in the chase 
may we club and strike them (the 
game) to death 1 Give game, 
give in return rice.” At these words 
he cuts the fowl^s throat, observing 
the usual rite. After that he sacri- 
fices the pearl-grey fowl in the same 
manner, addressing and naming in 
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the bcglneing all the known ances- 
tors of the village and saying: 

Even as you have observed the 
custom from the beginning and 
handed it down to us, so I now 
give, etc/" 

Then the black fowl is offered to 
2^ag€era and Bhulicrn, those two 
nawies being followed in the formula 
by the names of all the other vil- 
lage bongas. Finally the speckled 
fowl is similarly offered to Btrru- 
loi^ga^ his name too being followed 
by those of all the other village 
bongas. After these four sacrifices 
two meals are prejiared tlu're and 
then, one for the pabanr and one for 
those who assisted at the saerifices. 
The pnhani’s meal consists of pearl- 
rice and the red fowd. First tlie 
rice is cook'^d in a new chatty and 
then the fowl is f- tewed in the same 
chatty. AYhen both tlic rice and the 
fowl arc ready, he [ilaces three sal- 
Icaf cups near the three little heaps 
of pearl-rieo, puts into each some of 
the rice and the meat stew and 
offiera them under one coUeclivo 
formula which begins as follows: 
'‘Here now, Jacr matron, Lntkum 
Hamm, Lutknm Buria, Bniubonga, 
(here follow the names of all the 
village bongas) you who sit together 
on the same stool and on the same 
seat! Hero, all you ancestors, (here 
be names all the known ancestors 
of the village).*’" The rest of the for- 
mula is as above. 

He then pours a little rice-becr 
into each of the three leaf cups and 


offers them up under the same for- 
mula. Finally he pre pares another 
leaf cup, pours some water into it 
and placing It near the three others 
be says : Here all of you (spirits 

to whom 1 sacrificed), wash your 
hands and your mouths 

Whilst the pabanr now takes his 
meal and c msumes the re.st of 
the sacvifijial beer, the oth< rs also 
take their intal, which con^i^^ls of 
ordinary ri3e and ste^v made ol* the 
three other fowls that l.avo been 
sac ri need. 

When all is over, the pahani fills 
the winnowing irhovel with sal 
flow'd s and k •e[)6 it under bus left 
arm. In this manner be is carried 
on the hip of one of the men to- 
wards the village. After a while 
another man tak'S him up and 
carries him a li tle further and so 
on until tliey reach the entranc'^ of 
the village. There all the women of 
the village are waiting with chatties 
full of water, f'lacb, after w«a>biug 
the pubanr^s feet, empties her ch itty 
over bis head, so as to drench him 
perfectly. This is done to obtain an 
abundant and timely rain for the 
fields. He is then carried by the 
men to his own house. As he arrives 
he sticks a bunch of sal flow'ers over 
the house door, thin he dlstnhufes 
flowers to all the inmates of the 
house saying : Mar 'tiado hdnpe ! 
W^ell, now put on flowers I Then 
everyone sticks flowers, the boys and 
men over their ears and the girls 
and married women into their hair. 
After this the p.thanr treats all those 
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pood draupbt of rlce-beer. 

In many villages be is afterwards 
carried from bouse to bouse in the 
way jnst described aod sticks a 
hunch of sal lloweis over every bouse 
door. In return for this he must 
accept a drau^^ht of beer in each 
bouse. This b^er is called //ormliii 
(illy., flowe r sticking beer). Whilst 
he is stieklup the fli)wer.s above the 
doov, a ynuth pours a full cliatty of 
water over the roof to obtain abund- 
ant and timely rain. 

On Ibis day the pahanr is called 
pa/tdr I'itjn* Hero there seems to be 
a eurvivd of the maj^ie prtctices 
deemed etlicacious for bringing down 
rain, and the word paudr raja is 
bt>t a mod ideation of the rntn-king 
used by otli r tribes holding the 
same be lief. 

It has already been stated that the 
whole ministration of the pahanr at 
this feast has not got a very strong 
hold on the Mnndis and that they 
do not hesitate much to dispense 
with it. Of course the ])ahanr will 
not readily and at once give up the 
saeritice at the bdjaer. But a quarrel 
suffices to make the people keep 
aloof. When this happens, then, 
the triumphal entry into the village 
with the accompanying rain-making 
ceremonies and the title of pdhar 
raja fall away by themselves. In 
these eases the pahanr, after the 
sacrifices at the bdjaer ^ walks humbly 
and alone to his Louse and is 
satisfied with having his feet ^itashed 
by his own wife only. 


In the villages where the pahanr 
officiates, the families keep the feast 
the previous day. They all bathe 
and fast until either the head of the 
family or the matron has brought 
flowers and sacrificed to the ancestors 
in the adiv^. This sacrifice consists 
generally of ramrn, a very coarse 
1 kind of pulse, and fish stew. Slight 
variations occur from clan to clan. 
To explain tfe rather general use of 
this particular kind of pulse, they 
say that certain of their ancestors, 
iri order to find out what they ought 
to offer, placed both pearl -rice and 
ramra before the fowl they intended 
offering, and tijat the fowl preferred 
the ramra to the pearl-rio*. Thence 
they concUided that the ancestors 
too preferred it and so they did not 
offer a fowl either but prepared fish 
stew instead. H-nce this day is 
also calk^i, haikarko^a haJai^^ the 
fich and crab dny. 

Til’s explanatiDu is of course Some- 
what lame. It is innch more likely 
that these offerings point to the fact 
that ancestor worship was practised 
by the Mundas before they came to 
a rice-producing country, or before 
they themselves had taken to the 
cultivation of rice in a rice-prod uo- 
ing country. Their congeners, the 
Birhors and the Korwas, though 
living side by side with the Mundas, 
even nowadays find rice cultivation 
too troublesome. Theynrc satisfied 
with planting by means of a jointed 
frtick, precisely this and one or the 
other kind of coarse pulses on moun- 
taiunsides without plongbiog. The 
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ose of fish instead of the fowl now 
so generally used in saorlfices, would 
seem to point the same way^ and 
show that ancestor-worship was 
practi86<l by the MaudaSf when they 
lived in regions where fish was much 
more abundant and much more easily 
obtained than in Chota Nagpur. 
As pointed out elsewhere^ their 
dexterity in knitting fishing nets and 
making fishtrapSj shows that they 
must have lived in some such country 
before they came to Chota Nagpur. 

In the villages in which the pahanr 
officiates, the Muodas nowadays are 
generally no longer satisfied with 
this one sacrifice on the eve of the 
representative feast in which the 
pahanr figures. After bis whole 
performance is over each family offers 
a pearl-grey fowl in its own adii^. 

In the villages where the pahanr 
does not officiate at all, the sacrifice 
of ramra and fish is the only one, 
and is offered on the public feast 
day itself. 

In the afternoon all the young 
people of the village turn out for 
a dance in honour of the ancestors 
outside the village. The elders and 
children accompany them to assist 
and look on. This dance is called 
bdffiri (the throwing off of the 
flowers). At snnset the dance ceases 
and all go home for a feast dinner 
with plenty of rice-beer. 

N. B. Before this feast the 
people are not allowed to eat the 
flowers of the iutar tree or the 
mahua tree. Nor may they prepare 
eups and dishes from new sal tree 


leaves or use brooms of new broom* 
grass of the kind called garajopong. 

The day after the feast is also 
called bdbaBi^ stale flowers, or bdgifi, 
gifiba, throwing off of the flowers. 
The second day after the feast 
is called bdmoroi, sour flowers, i.6.| 
altogether faded flowers. 

bspi, bapis, baptf, bspfla, like bag 
and bdea, are used by children in- 
stead of bano.i, it is not here, or, it 
is not there ; jetan^ dapj, or jetan^ 
bapia, 

baparaiac var. of bapufi^ 

b*pwri (Sad. H. bapurd, helpless, 
distressed ; Mt. a poor female) 
I. In Mundari this seems to be 
more of an interjection than an ad j. 
It stands not before but after the 
word it refers to and is to be rendered 
by such phrases as : poor fellow, the 
helpless, or the nnlucky man : Soma 
bapuri, the unlucky Soma, that poor 
fellow of a Soma ; cikaeae bapuri ^ 
What on earth is the poor fellow 
to do ? N. B. In the following 
song bapuri evidently connotes 
commiseration, nevertheless the 
Muodas say that it does not : 
Mundako raoare iligeko nutana, 
bapuri f Iligeko nutana, bapuri ! 
Saotako batere mandigeko jomtana, 
bapufi ! Mandigeko jomtana, 
hapufi t Nairi I The Mundas in 
their oourtyard are drinking rice- 
beer 1 The poor creatures f They 
are drinking rice-beer* The Santak 
in their courtyard are eating rlee ! 
The poor fellows I They are eating 
rice. Alas I 
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II. trs., syn. of halai, to render 1 taka, (d) in the approximate ex- 
miserable, helpless, to distress : pression harapi, two or three, 
dandeteko hapurj^kia^ soben otee II. It may be used instead of the 


bandarcabakedai they have over- 
whelmed him with fines, he has had 
to mortgage all his fields. N.B. The 
trs. hapufi differs from hala^i in this 
that the use of hapuri connotes 
commiseration in the speaker. 
bapuri-Q^ bapuri-gg p. v., to be 
rendered miserable, worthy of pity ; 
to become or be such as to be piti- 
ed : bapuriaJtanae. The rootform 
of the df. past bapuriian is current- 
ly used as adj. : bapuriian horoko 
da^ lagatiia^a^ it is incumbent on 
people to show mercy to the unfor- 
tunate. It is also used as adj. noun : 
bapurijanko daea lagatica^a. 

bapuri-glfl trs., to render utterly 
helpless and pitiable. 
bapurigiri-g p. v., (1) to be render- 
ed or to become utterly helpless and 
pitiable. (*2) to feel quite miser- 
able : midhisi takataiia^ko kumbAru- 
keda enamenteia, hopurigirijana. 
kapufikaa var. of bapuri, 
bat short form of baria, two 
I. It most be used (a) before the 
higher numerals hui, 20, or sad, 
100, haiar, 1000; barkisi, 40 
barsa^, 200; barhajar, 2000. (b) be- 
fore the words org, koroj bg, when- 
ever these occur in enumerations of 
families, people or cattle : hopoko 
bar op$ men^lea, we are two fami- 
lies of Mundas here ; Urata^ko bar 
boro eskargekiiac hijyjana, only two 
Ora ons have come, (o) before nouns 
denoting measure : bar muka ]ij§^, 
two cubits of cloth ; bar gaadi ; bar 


distributive nl. babar, two by two, or 
two and two. In that case it must 
stand twice and be followed each 
time by the noun it qualifies : bar 
hero bar hope senpe, go two toge- 
ther. 

bir Has. barkdr Nag. (H. bkdr» 
hdr^ a load of business) trs., to be 
many doing the same thing : 
landako bdrkeda, eperaA, r^ko 5dr- 
keda, many were laughing, quarrel- 
ing, etc. 

hdr-en Has. barkdr^en Nag. pflx. v., 

(1) s.ime meaning. The action is con- 
strued with ie : landate, epera'Rte, 
r^teko hdrenjana ; landateko bdra^ 
kana* (2) to appear, to come out in 
great numbers, used of flying white- 
ants, of puff-balls : jati| utukQ|ko 
cabajante simro^ko bdrena ; tisin,- 
gapa burduludko hdrenjana, 
bdr^g^ batkat^g p. v., (1} to have 
a lot of work to do. The kind of 
work is expressed without any a£Bx 
or with the affix te\ jfinjulaire 
her^ko bdroay in June and July 
people have a lot of sowing to do. 

(2) to be fully occupied with some 
work. The kind of work is expressed 
with the affix re : kamirele bdrakana^ 
hasutanj kale jogaftdayiatana, we 
are fully occupied with our work, we 
cannot take care of the one who is 
sick. (3) to have at one^s disposal 
an extraordinary quantity of things 
that can be collected, to be in the 
season of : tisiia^gapa madukamteko 
bdroa\ ulitele bdrakanai batele 
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ifdrakana. (4) figuratively, to have 
an exiraorJinary quantity of things 
[kumanda, hasUj duku^ to 

flufEer. The thing in question is cons- 
trued with the afiix te : en liad.ro k^- 
mandateko dcli'okufid. (o) ot floweis 
and fruit, to be in their season : 
uli hCvrakam, (d) figuratively 
of sickness, etc., to he prevalent: 
en bature hasu 6-c»ness 

is plentiful just nowlin.that village. 
Ur, harkdr adv., (1) many together : 

hdr\o landatiina, fc^xTaRtana, ratana; 
Bimro^ko Urko omontana. (‘^) 
with the prds ba, ;o, jarom, plenti- 
fully : uli bar jotana; uli bar 
jarornakana. (‘f) figuratively, (u) 
with the prds. kvmanda, hasu, 
diiku, yojo en hature bdrko basu- 
tana, in that village many people 
are bick. (b) with the prd.s. 
dar^grag, dai^grig, of men,’ ’and 
perrgg, of men and animals, fully, 
completely : uiiko purako taeom- 
fiirma hCirko peregoa, one year after 
they have got all their teeth, then 
it is that bullocks get their full 
strength; bare daugn^^^^ 
ig a full-grown girl j korako mordo- 
akanre bdrko peregoa, kurikodo 
joiK^makanre, men attain th' ir full 
strength in mature age, and women 
a few years after becoming sidult. 

bara svn. of huset Has. ekenda 
Nag. sbst , (1) the leader of a herd 
of wild pigs (small kind). (-2) a 
fnll-grown male wild boar (large 
kind), Sus indicus, Sus Cristatus. 

barat>andtt var. of bacab'tndu. 
Also used as affix to prds. 


barabarl (P. lardhart abreast, 
uniform, equal) I. alj., uniform, 
equal, equal in size : ^imtolre bara- 
bari simki^ juri lagatiia^a ; njl^ 
harabari lion, or bar^ibari^ honita, 
namtana, I want a boy of the 
same size as this one. This adj. 
is mostly used as adj prd. and 
is then eqvlt. to the pf. pa«st bura- 
bariakaii : harabarigeako^ they are 
alike. 

N. B. Barahari knji, Itly., an 
equal word, is soraetirn-is used 
as syn. of jonuka k ji, kujira 
jagutu, a simile, a j^aruble, a com- 
parison. Barahari is also used as 
adj. noun in the dl. bardbarikir^, 
two who are a match to each other : 
no haramdo jaua50 eraig^posoralca 
tisiis^do haraharikii^i lupamakana, 
this old fedlow always oowes ns with 
his scoldings, hut to day he has 
mot his match. 

II. sbst., occurs in the adv. 

h 0 ra ha ra ha fi re, b a 1 f - way . 

Ill tr.s., (1) of material things, 
to equalize, to make both sides equal, 
to balance correctly : mar nA-debu 
hnrahariia, (2) of persons, to put 
on the same level with : ankanjio 
cii^iiburabarijgina ? What I Are you 
putting me on the same level with 
a fellow of that sort? 

barahari-n rflx. v., to put oneself on 
the same level with, to consider oneself 
equal to ; mundalo cim barabarina ? 
harabari-Q p. v., (1) to become 

equal in size, power, wealth, 

etc : suuutynj maraAnjl^kita, 

barabarijarm, the elder child 
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and the one following have grown 
to the same size. (2) to be equalized, 
to be balanced ; garido niralge.^tfra- 
barilena meiido en dondo kora 
taeuins^ d^jantee cimtulrikakeda, 
the cart was indeed nicely balanced, 
l)ut then that stupid fellow mounted 
on it frjm btliiad and caused it 
to tilt over. 

IV. adv., ecpially, in an equal way, 
regularly : nihu ne pit barahariko 
hijufana; harahari/cu^ haraakana. 
Note the idioms : (1) nikiu hara- 
haiigekif^ sapaeadtana, Itly., these 
two breathe together uitb eaeh other, 
i th 'SO two are thick fri aids. 
(2) orare h^rahari menakoa, the 
family is complete, it comprises the 
j»ouple neees ary for effective work, 
viz., one who eooks the meal', one 
who ploughs the fields and one who 
grazes the cattle, 

2^ Bar alar i is used also in connec- 
tion with ji iii the following idi- 
om itic ways : 

I. 6b^.t., (1) good or perfect health : 
ji ka burdharir'ife kami ka aiatga^-j^i- 
ri.i, not being in good health Ido not 
feel inclined to work. (2) satisfac- 
tion or ease of mind, contentm mt : 
ji ka haraharirqte orglc knlitangea, 
our mind not be’ng at re t, we are 
asking further questions. 

II. trs , (1) to restore to good health, 
to make smb. feel comfortable 
again : Ij^idultei^te jiits^ harahanlia, 
I restored him by means of a purge. 
(2) to appease, to quiet] 'somebody^s 
apprehensions, doubts, anxieties 
of mind ; to satisfy smb., to reassure 


smb.: iminaia^le kajilia, enra ji 
kale harahandariada, 

IlL intrs imprsl., Q) to feel com- 
fortable in body, to feel well ; k^- 
m indalonaii3i., nado ji baraharijqina. 
(2) to feel at ease, at rest, satis- 
fied ; to have no longer any doubts, 
apprehensions, anxieties : alet^re ji 
ka bnraharijqia. 

Barabari is used as afx. to other 
prds. wiili the meaning of : (1) so 
as to make smooth, level. In this 
meaning it is a syn. of : Iqhara- 
bari^ t) pire and level ; diBbarahari 
to pour earth, sand, etc., so as to 
level the oround. (2) to the same 
thickness, to equal length : Iqbira* 
bdvi^ to pare to the s.ame thickness ; 
hxdbarahariy to cut to the same 
length. (3) up to half the work, 
up to half way : Iqhardbarif to do 
half the paring; soibarahari, to reach 
half way. 

Barabari is the spelling nsed in 
songs, on aecouiit of the variant 
being sard^dri : Nikudaga mode 
candii nonekoci? Nikudoko hard^ 
bdngea. Nikudaga bare oamlij gara- 
koci ? Nikudoko sirasari. Were 
all these ohiidr n born the same 
month, that they all look equal ? 
Were all these children born with- 
in the space of two months, that 
they have all the same look ? 

barai (vSad.) sbsfc., Phaseolus xa- 
diatus, Linn. ; var. grandis, Praia ; 
Papllionaceae,— a suberoct or erect, 
annual, leguminous plant, with 
horizontally spreading pods and 
black seeds. It is a cultivated pulse : 
barai cotaure jotana, rambradp 
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aakatnl^, the barai has terminal 
pods^ those of the ramra are axillary 
barai-mufl (Sad. harai-muisig) 
sbst., Phaseolus radiatus, Liun. 
PapilionaoesB, — a subereofc, annual, 
legaminous plant, with horizontally 
spreading pods and green seeds 
It is a cultivated pulse. 

barikaTtl, barkaltl, barikat (A 
hofakat ; Sad. harakait) I. sbst., 
prosperi^ : kumbOruko^ harakait 
ne disumrehl hehaoa, 0T9 bitar purre 
isu dukuko namea, thieves will never 
thrive in this world and in the next 
they will have to suffer much. 

II. adj., with oie, land, aod dg. 
water: bardkaiti otere mid^alarege 
baria hab^o potomea, fertile land 
produces a hundredfold, Itly., if 
people sow one maund on fertile soil, 
they will store two bale^ ; nea bard^ 
Icalti d^o ka, nea babar^ rogdf^, 
this is not the kind of rain which 
brings prosperity, it is the kind of 
rain which produces paddy pests. 

III. trs., to bless with prosperity ; 

Haram baeman horoko kae hardkai^ 
iikoay God does not bless dishonest 
people. (2) to cause the production 
of a good cr.)p : b^kandurn^ df baba* 
caulii bardkaxtiia, katajambarr^ d^doe 
riisiga^^ rain from the north is a 
blessing for the crops, but rain from 
the south causes famine. 
lardkaUi-g p. v., to be blessed 
with prosperity, to be caused to 
produce a good crop * baeman horoko 
hardkaltiakan kako lelakana ; 

ne kalom babacafili hardkaUijana. 

bmn sbst., a dwarf. 


barm, boron adj., of different 
kinds, many kinds, a variety of : isu 
haran ba men^. It may be intensified 
by repetition or by juxtaposition 
with nana : baranbaran kajil ituana ; 
nanaboron kaji alumakana. 

iNiran nl. adj., both : bartm'ox^Te 
duku ulyjana ; baran oijkiiai,taiia^ 
gogjana. 

baran^ nl. prn., u^ed of inan. os. 
only : orjj^re cimin iia^ kudlam sar^a* 
kana?— *baria eskarge;— be mar, bar» 
ang auime, how many hoes are 
there left in the house?— Only two. 
—All right, bring them both. 

baraadar I, adj., Itly., two-edged : 
barandar katu, a knife with two 
blades; barandar gSIti, a pickaxe 
with a double arm ; barandar nakj, 
a comb with a row of teeth on both 
sides, in ontrd. to burianakiy a comb 
with only one row of teeth, 
and banak{y an ornamental comb. 
II. trs., to make with a doable 
edge, with two blades, with a double 
row of teeth : nakj! harandarakada. 
barandar^en rflx. v., to be dou- 
ble faced, to have double-dealings: 
slope bisuasia, jana^ harandarena. 
To describe an insidious, treacherous 
man, a so-called snake in the grass, 
the Mundas say: cetaure sunum 
bitarre holade lagadjada, or oetanree 
Bunumkoa bitarre holade laga 5 koa, 
on the surface he rubs oil under* 
neath he applies the razor. 

barandar^g'fm v., to be made dou- 
ble-edged, etc., tarauir^o barandar-^ 
oa c»? 
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baranda njn, of btrbtri, cirbtri, 
boeotupuri, (fu4^'^!^^^9ad, baiu^ 
Jbesari, marceta sbst . SpIIanthes 
Acmella, Linn.; Compositae, — an 
erect annual herb, 1 ft. bii^h, with 
opposite leaves and yellow, disciform 
flowerheads on long peduncles. The 
plant crashed is used as a fish poison. 
When in the rainy season, the 
children playing about in the water 
got their feet and legs covered with 
rash, they lub them with the leaves 
of this plant to soothe the itching. 
The plant is called alec marceta 
because poor people chew its seeds 
instead of mareij Spanish popper, to 
provoke salivation when their 
mouth is dry. 

barsabifik. nl. pm. of liv. bgs. 
both, both of them, the pair of 
them : barankii^ momo4 t^ka 
omakin^ine. 

baransf^ adv , in both directions 
on either side, on both s.des, at 
both ends : FIoro-Mundako^* pahal 
bafanfig^ gojaakana mi^t^re cskar 
gojaakanre handi pahalko roeta. 

barans^re adv., in both places: 
enkan^ baransqr namoa. 

baraas^te adv., towards both 
places, in both directions : ne kaji 
udu^ko haran$g^te kulkom, send 
people in both directions to tell 
this news. 

baranslete adv., from both places, 
from both sides : barantdeteko nir- 
aulena. 

barantfi, barant^re, baraatf|te, 
barantiete are used also instead of 
the forms in idete. 

(A* barrdq) h adj., 


of a nearly fall moon, shining 
brigntly. 

11. intrs., of a nearly full moon« 
to shine brightly : ipilko biritat^binA- 
taua, cand^ haraT^baraT^tana^ the 
stars twinkle, the full moon shines 
brightly. 

hataTafiata^tan adv., with /^/p:oandyi 
barar^arai^tane lel^tana, the moon 
looks bright. 

btrauktu^r^ (Sad. panne idp) 
sbst., a diffuse, aromatic, marsh 
plant, used for making a kind of 
chutney. 

bara'Ras-bl Nag. syn., of oie-^ 
barai^u Has., sbst., Carum Rox- 
burghianum, Benlh.; UmbeDiferae, — 
an annual herb 1*2 ft. high, wdth 
dissected leaves and white flowers, 
cultivated for its aromatic seeds and 
generally sown around cotton fields, 
its strong scent keeping off the 
rats. (2) bafaj^ffubd is also need 
of the flower of bara^pudaru, espe- 
cially in songs : Raj i baodare ba» 
rai^gubddof ba nuraebarae (song), 
on the rajah^s embankmi nt behold 
the haraiapu flower, the baraj^gu 
flower which is in full bloom. 

barsn^^aru Has. ban^^tani 
Nag. sbst., Acacia Farnesiana, 
Willd.; Mimosaoeae,-*-a shrub or 
small tree with bi-pinnate leaves, 
long, straight spines and yellow, 
strongly scented flowers in globose 
heads. The root has a still more 
intense smell than the flowers, 
which, as people believe, snakes 
can not stand. Hence they plant 
it on the embankments of tanks to 
keep avray the dora snake which 
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would spoil the embankment by 
boring boles through it. They also 
put pieces of the root into snake 
boles to drive the snakes away. 

bsrara^trara (Sk. H. barhar, 
delirious talk) 1® iutrs., syn. of lae, 
to be delirious : baruTdiuTaTiittmtie 
or hararabararajddae, 
harafahdrara^g p.v., to become 
delirious : bararabaraTaoto^aB, 
hararabararatan adv., deliriou^ly : 
hararabararatane rika^^ana; b^'tciTa* 
haTdffitdfie rik-ttaua ^ bdTafdbd) 
tane janrartana. 

2®. The same word is used fi<?ui*a- 
tively ill scorn and scolding, of 
people who talk nonsense: 1. adj., 
with kaji\ bararah irara kaji hokatam, 
stop that nonsense. 

II. intrs. : ill nukedate nio4 nidae 
bararahararakedii., being drank |he 
talked rot the whole night long. 

III. trs. : bararahararaar^kedjeae, 
or mo4 nidae bararahararakedlea, 
he kept us awake the whole night 
with his nonsensical '.talk. 
hararahdrara-n rflx. v. : cinam 
hdrarahararatitana ? 
hararahararatafi alv. : hararaharara- 
tane jagartana or hararabararatane 
rikantana. he is talking nonsense. 
hararahuraran\ noun of agency : 
amlekan hararahararako kale nam- 
lai&a, wo douT want such nonsensi- 
cal fellows as thou art. 

bararabanu-a-ais^ trs., to talk 
nODsense the whole night long, to 
keep people awake tbe whole night 
by one^s nonsensical talk. 

barfttko^ baratiako, bariatko (Sk. 
baritt company at .a marriage feast) 


sbfit., wedding guests. 

barbadi trs., to make one or 
both ends of a cloth IhiLkcr b\ 
weaving into them double or treble 
cross-threads : lij^ko barbadtkeda. 
harhadi-q p.v., of cloth to be mad© 
with one or both ends thicker. 

barbandu var. of bacahondu, but 
unlike this last, it may be aOixed 
to prds. indicating the way in wh ch 
the wound is iiiilicted : hola kulale 
barbandffk[a or ivii^harband itkin ^ 
yesterday we sevirtdy wounded a 
tiger which nevert}Kle.ss escaped, 
or, we shot it inflicting a deadly 
Wound though it escapcil ns. 

barbarad (H. hurburCind, to idk 
as in a trance; Sad. barbd)aeky 
barhari) describes excitement and 
rapidity of Sjicccli, (1) trs., wdth 
kuji as d.o. : kajii barbaraojaduy 
be speal's excitedly and rapidly. 
(*2) causative]/, to cause to rave, to 
cause to speak wildly : rua barharad^ 
kj^Uy the fever made him rave; buuga 
rumkiatee barbarabkiay a spirit hav- 
ing entranced him made him speak 
fast and excitedly. 

II. intrs., to rave, to speak wildly 
in a trance, to speak wildly in a 
passion of anger or fear ; rumtee 
harbaraotanaj klsto harbarabtana. 
barharab-n v., to speak excited- 
ly or wildly in a passion of anger or 
fear : alom barbarabna, sugam- 

sugam jagareme, do not get excited, 
speak calmly. 

barh'irab-q p v., to begin to rave; to 
begin to speak excitedly, wildly: 
kisteo harbarabgiana^ 

bar-bor (Sad. borbor, borhoroa) 



syn. of laT^le% lit^laT^y ad]., 

used of numerous trees with long, 
straight, clean stems (of only one 
such tree they say borhor) : net^re 
sarjom barhorgea^ here the sal trees 
have long,; straight, clean stems. 
Also used as adj. noun : eii birre 
barborko namoa ci ? 
barbor-q p.v., to grow into trees with 
long, straight, clean stems : net^re 
sarjom harhorakana* 
harbortan adv., with karag^ to grow, 
same as barborg. 

bar-bttr syn. of burhur and used in 
the same way, but used also in the 
following meanings and functions : 

I. trs., syn. of (jlab<j(fubuj to tramp ie 
smth. into the mud : ale^ baba 
kerako barhurkeda, 

II. intrs., (1) to plod in soft mud : 
losodrei3L harhuriana^ I sink in the 
soft mud ; ne loso^re senlere harhura^ 
if one walks in this mud one sinks 
in it to a certain depth. (2) of mud, 
to open under the foot and shut up 
again in a short time ; losod 
barbvrtana. This sentence may also 

mean : this mud is burhur losod, 
barbur-en rtlx. v., to walk purposely 
sinking in burhur losod, soft mud, 
or in cowdung which in the rainy 
season is of the same consistency as 
burhur losod, or in a burst fire. 
barhur-g p.v., (1) to he trodden into 
the mud : kepako bolobarajanoi baba 
harhurjana, (2) same as intrs. and 
rflx. V., when it is not done on pur- 
pose *• uida dipili hij^taniia^ taikena, 
dubireia, harhurjana. 

^barca (M. Or. harchd ; Sad. harca ; 
Mt. barci) !• ebst. (1) This is pro- 
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perly only the iron part of ai 

(PI. IV. A.), i.e., the spear-bead 
when the shaft is of wood, and the 
whole spear, when the shaft arid 
point are one single piece of iron, in 
which c; 80 the cpd. meredbarca 
(P). XXXVI. 1.) is used. (2) 
Nevertheless, when no equivocation 
is possible, harca is also used instead 
of barca(lan(la, 2 LB^Q^r with a wmoden 
shaft. This wooden shaft is made 
fiorn a bamboo stem and sometimea 
a rosette of side-branches cut at 
a length of about 4", is kept near 
the spear-bead, serving as a stay to 
prevent bears or tigers coming close 
enough to claw, 'll] is special kind 
of barcadandu is used only in bear 
and tiger hunts ; it is held with the 
left hand while the right hand fights 
with the kajJt, axe. It is never used 
as a throwing weapon. N either is 
the meredbarca used as a throwing 
weapon ; it i too heavy for that ; 
but the common harcadanda, with 
simple bamboo shaft, though essen- 
tially a thrusting weapon, is also 
thrown like a javelin when a favour- 
able occasion presents itself. The 
balamdanda, lai ce, is always armed 
with a barca at its lower end ; but 
this is used O'tly to { lant the lance 
firmly in the groun 1 in an upright 
posit on. 

The lengtli of the spear-bead, and 
also of t ie mrredbarca, varies accord- 
ing to the quantity of iron tho/ 
smith cm dispose of : the spear-bead 
• gen I ally about 7" 1 ng, and the 
length of the meredbarca is from 4 
to ^ ft« with a shaft about thick, 
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The bamboo shaft of the larcadanda 
is 5 ft. long and is fitted into the 
hole made for this purpose in the 
spear-head at the! end opposite to the 
point. 

The spear-head is variously shaped 
according to the desire of the one 
who orders it to be made. It is 
conically or pyramidally pointed, 
generally with a neck-like depression, 
as shown on 1*1. IV. A. The figure 
shown ou PI. IV. 8. represents a 
lalamdanda^ not a harcadanda. In 
the mereddanda there is generally, 
but not always, an ironlknob 6e])arat- 
ing the head from the shaft and 
destined to prevent the spear from 
penetrating deej er into the wound. 

Another weapon which, though in 
reality a kind of l/urca, is never 
called by this name, is the tilt riwfa, 
or tdiridatida^ the jingling stick, so 
called on account of the jingling 
noise made by the two or three iion 
rings which are slipped on to the 
very thin iron slmft and are kept 
there sliding about betwetn two 
broad iron knobs, one near the 
spear-head, thelother at the bottom- 
end of the shaft. This tdfriwta is 
still occasionally seen on the dancing 
ground in the hands of the young 
men, who beat the measure of their 
dance with them. It is said that 
formerly, when big game was plenti- 
ful, it was used as a throwing 
weapon in the ohase, and that the 
rings were inserted because the 
jingling noise they make, is just 
sufficient to trace a wounded animal 
which might have fled and remained i 


hidden somewhere with the spear 
still sticking in the wound. 

II. trs., (J) to forge a piece of iron 
into a spear-head : no mer(4 bar^ 
eiah^me. (2) in conjunction with 
a nh, to pierce once, twice, etc., with 
a spear : ttiodOarcai [ne. 
harca-q ]).v., of iron : to be forged 
into a spear-head : aiia, aule^ mere^ 
hdrcaakun'i ei ? 

barci a rarely used var. of barca, 
tardu, br.ru4 (l\ barud, barUl) 
shst , gunpowder. 

k^rdulf Nag var. of barduJid, 
baidiilia^ Has. (.Sk II. badur; 
Sad. budir) sbst., is a , oneral tcim 
which occurs in the names of tlie 
three ilil'crent kiiu!' of bat : (1) 
cvfi'bardiinud^ Itl}'., the mouse-bat, 
Pijiist rcUus jibrainiis, (he Pi]>is(relle, 
a small bat r.p]iOarir.g on the wing 
rather early in the evening. (2) 
kateabarduliad^ Itly., the rat-haf, the 
Nosc-leav(‘d liat, Rhinoloplius sp. 
(3j set ah.irduliad^ Illy , the di'g-bat, 
so called on account of its snf ut, 
cr sttl'^uri-hurd dl tad, Itly., the 
swine-bat, so called on account of 
its call, Ptero])U8 medius, the FJying- 
Fox. 

bardufi^ Nag. sbst., the pipis- 
trelle. Occurs also in the cpd. 
It unibar dal id, the nose-leaved bat. 
As for the flying-fox, it is called 
It a jilt in Nag. 

bardultf, bardulu<|, barduluj[, bardu- 

ria4 Nag. var. of bardultd, 

bsr-daiai adv., and haridi^q p.v., 
see under 

bare ebst., is used by women 
speaking of their brothers or male 
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cousins, and therefore also by anyone 
else, speaking to a woman about 
her brothers or male cnusins. In 
the s. it means the brother of a 
woman. In the asdmilative pi., 
tcko^ it means either the brothers or 
the male cousins of a woman. Both 
take the prsl. prns. as pos. afx. : 
harer^, harem, harete, my, th}^, his 
or her brother. In the pi. these 
afx. stand infixed before the assimi- 
lative ])1 . afx. ieko : harer^feko, 
hareu/feko, harefeieko Tlie dl. and 
])1. forms arc not used as pos. afx. 
In their sti'ad the pos. adj. ahu^a, 
ah' a hen a, etc., 1)1X0 n]c the word 
hare, but oven tlien oorrespon ling 
singular prnl. afxs. iN inaln ins*Tled 
in fhe ]»1. bareteko : baret^feko, 

ahenn haremteko, akihq hareblek ), 
ohih} hare7.j^tek'}, a pea haremteko , aknq 
harcleteko. N.B. Tlie op:ls., airiq 
honbarek ), ama ftonhareko, aeq lion- 
hareko, etc, may always be used 
instead of the form-', barei^f eko, 
harouieko, etc. 

*Tho profusion of terms denoting 
relationsliip and tlieir correct use is 
a great dilliculty to non-Mundas, 
who desire to acquire a practical 
knowledge of the language. 

These terms are classified accord- 
ing to different points of view : 

(1) Some are vocatives of address 
connoting the respect due to the 
persons addressed, owing to the 
position they occupy in the family : 
aha\ father! 1 mother I Some 
denote the different degrees of 
blood-relationship arising cut of 
common descent • apu, father, ei^ga^ 


mother, hon, son. 

(d) Some denote the different 
degrees of rtdationsijip arising out 
of marriage connexions ; sumdi, 
the father or unclc-ln-law of one^s 
son or daughter. 

(1) Some denote only the sex of 
some relatives, not their age : rnisi, 
sister. 

(.")) Some denote only the age, not 
the sex of some relatives : boko, 
junior brother or sister. 

(h) Some denote both sex and age : 
ha'ii, senior brother, njl, senior sister. 

I il) Some denote only relationship 
i without eitiier ago or sex : liaga, 
j brut her or si-tcr, relation. 

I fS) Some are used only by men 
! speaking to or of c ‘rtain relations 
I and consequently by others only 
I when epcaking to men about those 
same relations, wlieivas others are 
similarly restricted to women : 
(jxiiraw, upc< 1 by men, speaking to 
or of their brothcrs-in-lavv ; bare, as 
explained above. 

(li) Certain C])ds.! arising out of a 
combination of the terms mentioned 
above, denote various degrees of 
relationship with or without conno- 
tation of sex : bokobo^a, uterine 
brothers and sisters ; misiaharea 
male and female cousins. The exact 
meaning and use of all are given as 
they occur In the alphabetical order. 
Some of these words arise directly 
out of that tendency of the langu ige, 
\vbich prefers the use of different 
concrete terms instead of a single 
oomumn noun specified by different 
adjectives; such are all those which 
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barfiko 


connote age, bail, senior brother, a;i, 
senior sister, ^aia, junior uncle. 
Others arise directly out of the 
strong and detailed organization of 
the family, which insists so rigo- 
rously on respect being shown by 
juniors to seniors. Others again 
arise out of the prophylactic mea- 
sures in use against dangerous fami- 
liarities between married members 
and unmarried juniors of the 
family. Hence so far as conoltisions 
may be drawn from this profusion 
of terms, regarding the sexual rela- 
tions between members of the family, 
these point all to a strong and detail- 
ed organization of the same. It is, 
therefore, almost incomprehensible, 
how an argument could have been 
drawn from it in favour of promis- 
cuity among primitive man. And 
yet, this was actually attempted at 
the time, when this promiscuity 
was still considered as a scientihoally 
established fact, and when it was 
considered that ethnology had to 
serve no other purpose than to force 
ethnographic facts into agreement 
with the unproven assumptions of 
extreme evolutionism. Westermarok; 
a staunch evolutionist himself, has 
very effectively disposed of that 
argument in Chapter V of his 
History of Human Marriage. 

bare-caka sbst., a small earthen 
pot with a snout. Vessels of this 
kind are not much used among the 
Mundas although they could easily 
procure them nowadays. For an 
ordinary draught of water or even 
of rice-beer they use their leaf-cups 


or even their h^ds held together s<^ 
as to form a kind of cup, 9enoo 
if we find that this particular fori?a 
of vessel is prescribed in cprt^ilii 
sacrifices performed by the pahdr 
in the name of the whole commu- 
nity as, v.g., at the herghoiaya (the 
sowing sacrllice), in which the 
rice-beer must be offered in a vessel 
of this kind, we are naturally led 
to surmise that this kind of vessel 
was introduced among the Mundas 
together with the sacrificial rite 
which prescribes it. And this 
again is one of the tokens which 
concur to show that the system in 
which pall dr acts as represent- 
ative priest or sacrificer for tho 
whole comn\uuity, was preceded by 
a still simpler form of religion, 
and that therefore this system 
itself has been adopted from out- 
side. 

bare<kiria sbst., an oath with 
imprecation on the head of one's 
brother. The prsl. prn. as poss, afx. 
is inserted after hare ; hareijfiriai^ 
kiriajada (or kiriantana), I swear 
on the life of my brother barem^ 
kiriai^ kiriaja^ipa, I dare thee to 
swear on the life of thy bi other. 

bargiko sbst., occurs only in the opd. 
telej^ga-hargiko^ raiders, a nume- 
rous band of robbers of whose 
depredations the Mundas have kept 
the tradition. They mean the 
Mabratta raiders; telei^ahargidipili ^ 
isu hature horoko m^gogjana, at thq 
time of the M^haratta raids^ the 
Mundas were massacred in 
villages. 



sat^e cpd. is also used trsly. 
ind ini ttie p.v., disumko ieleT^fi^ 
har^tiedaf tlie Mahra,ttas raided the 
country ; disutn iele^gahargilena, 
the country was raided by the 
Mahrattas. As the Mundas have 
no remembrance of the nationality 
of these raiders in the past, this 
cpd., may be used of any warlike 
robbers or lawless soldiery : A^g- 
raji sarkar sengjanre disiim or^ge 
tclei^gabargioa, if the English 
trovernment were to leave, tho 
country would be raided again by 
hostile soldiery. 

barhasifl-baba syn. of garahaha^ 
sbst., a thick-grained, tall and late 
variety of paddy ^own or planted 
in low fields. The grain is black 
and the ear:? are barbed : harhasilni 
mandi mogomogotan soana, it has, 
when cooked, a very pleasing taste 
of its Own. 

bar.hisi nl., adj., two scores, i.e., 
forty. 

bar-hur, bar-iir var. of h;jr horo : 
harur Rancitekira, sena, two men will 
go to, Ranchi ; barurkii^ Ranoiteklu^ 
sena, the two men will go to Ranchi. 

bin Has. blTr, bflfrl Nag. 

(Sad. hh'frj only. Perhaps contrac- 
tion of H. bahabahrl) adv , (1) only ; 
Simbuako hdriko senkena, only the 
people of the village of Simbua 
went. (2) modyfying words or 

clauses of time, during the time 

that : kamiait9t,me aitai, jomnutan 
harigey work for me whilst I take 
my mbal. (3) with aUriy only till ; 
bahiii aCirl hij\jruar bdri tainme, 
remain here only until my elilor 


brother returns. (4) as postp., to 
cH or dari ; with oue^s whole 
strength: ae§. cot hdrii dall|na; 
afi^ cot bdridoe nirl§, kao teb 3 .kj[na, 
he ran as fast as he could, but ha 
did not overtake me ; ain^ dafi 
hdriii^ koramleka, ne diriiu^ rapudea 
ci ? Let me hammer with my 
whole strength to see whether I can 
break this stone. 

barla T. cardinal nl., two : haria 
eskar loeouk raen^tae^. 

II. trs., (1) to double, to mako 
into two parts, two plots, two heaps, 
etc. : haria'iahuy let us make it into 
two lots. (2) to call a thing by two 
names, to have two words for the 
same thing : enado horoko baria^ 
keda. 

baria-apialeka approximative nl., 
some two or three. N.B. When 
this is applied to rice bales, it means 
some four. Tho Mundas never tell 
the true amount in this matter, so 
as not to have the air of vaunting 
their wealth. 

bariagaj contraction of haria galed, 
both of them, both of them to- 
gf'ther, the pair of them. 

barf at ko var. of hardtko, 

barl4 po^tp. to nouns or pros. : 
together with what is on or in it : 
mej soben^ barid dondoauime, lift 
and bring the table with all 
what is on it; arka tamras barid 
idiime, take the basket together with 
tho guavas which ai-e in it. 

N.B. Nada barid means na6areg€^ 
whilst it is quite new : naoa seems 
to bo tho solo adj., with which 
harii is used : naSa larid lijae 
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bari-runda 

JOkc'da ; nada harid kitabiia, acjtada. 

bari-ruoda Has. syii. of ha^ar- 
hando Nag. shst., the largest and 
paler kind of wild eat; the two 
other kinds are eallcd pusirunda 
and hlnrunda Has., or simply 
hando Nag. 

baHsak ! (II. hhar hv all means) 
interjection, it is alm(’*st certain ! , 
nekan lasapaiula cirgalan horeko ! 
bansak nekanakore kako torikana, | 
it is almost certain that people who ! 
are on th ir guard against such 
implication in another’s guilt will 1 
not fall into that kind of trouble. 

barita adj., ilavonrtd with oil 
smoke : harita hail j<Tiifc *na. Also 
used as adj. noun. : ni harila kae 
euk'iju 

II. trs., to impart a tlavonr of 
mustai’d-oil smoke to baked food, 
by putting a live coal on it, drop- 
ping on this some rnuslard oll and 
covering it up sd tliat the .‘■moke 
of the oil reaches the whole of it. 
haiila-o p. v., to be flavoured with 
mustard-oil smoke : baritaakuva 

purasa kaita. jdrna. 

barjad Nag. (Sad. haijaeki to for- 
bid) trs., (1) sv!]. of niana, to forbid 
todosmth : barjfio/dn /co, (2) syn. of 
had, to soak ei^rth with just cnongli 
water to soften it without depriving 
it of its consistency : kecQ baiiako 
harjooakada, they have softened 
(with w.itcr) the clay with which 
they intend to make tile.s. 
harjno-o p. v., (1) to be forbidden 
to do smth. (2) of earth, to bj 
Bo.ikcd, to be softened : hurifo, dare 
hasa barjuooa, pura di^ie leata.oa, 


barka4 

with a little water the earth gets 
soft, with much water it gets dissolved. 
ha-n^arjab verb, n., the amount of 
clay softened for the making of 
earthenware : hanarjaoJiO barja6keda 
mi(J haoate kecg ka cabaoa, they 
have softened so much clay that they 
will not be able to bake in a single 
kiln all the tile.s they will make with 
it. 

barji9, barjiy p. v., to become 
pregnant to be with child, Itly , to 
bcijoiue two-soulcd, used only of 
women, not of animals: aloma ! 
birj 'nn'e?^ eiknna ? DonH, if 1 were 
to l)(com(' pngrnnt what would I do 
with m\ self, wlnre would I go? 
N. lb The ]irf. Jnirjiitlanac is 

u^ed only for the six la-t months of 
])regnancy. During t!»o three first 
nu' ntli> they 5-ay : hormokore inena, 
i it is in the hody, 

Barjo name of a clan of the 
! iM Hildas, see hUi. 

barkad 1. sbst., the Inner hard 
wood of a tiee, in entrd. to harfa, 
harhtiQy or ba/eJa, the bark or rind, 
nnd opa, or oendaw^ the soft(T white 
wood under the bark. In some 
trees, like 8i^a, jojo, bivmnni, all the 
W’ood is hid /cad. In some, like sina, 
jojo, riitn^ til'll , hatana, the innermost 
part of the barkad is dark and very 
hard : this is called manja, or 

mea- But maja, or manja, (not 
mea) is sometimes used as a syn. of 
barkad. 'i’he whole woody part of the 
i tree without tlie hark is called ja/^. 
Kacli of tfie four sides which arc 
rejected ia squaring a tree is called 
biikal. 
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barkaft 

II. adj., with daruy the same inner 
hard wood. 

harkad-q p. v , to become harJ-wood- 
ed ; sarjorn cimin sirmare harkadoa"^ 
after how many years is there hard 
wood in the sal tree ? N. B. Barkad- 
a can or harkodqiriakan is n!^e J 
figuratively of old people who arc 
still hale and stiong, or rather^ who 
cm still work well. 

barkad (If. hharkCind ; Sad. 
harktik trs., fo slakt' liiii ', to slake 
very dry p liter’s clay : isinakan 
gati datcni harkao’crc holoulekaoa ; 
keCQ halinente narkahas.t janao 
tasirrirokt ateko larkuoi'a, 
harkad-n rflx, v to .submit on' self 
sud<h‘nly to the eooliioss of water, 
by di inking it or plunging oneself j 
into it, when one feels Iiot, and so ! 
bringing on strangury (/Jy/). j 

tarkad-q ]). V., (]) of lime or clay, 
to he slaked : cuna barkaOokiina. (:?) 
of men or animals to he cooled 
suddenly hy fresh wat(T, and so get 
strangury : kfib jotetante kerako 
d§re haraderh^koreko harkiooa, 
ha-n-arkao M’b. n., the (pjantity, the 
time, the manner, the result of slaking 
lime or clay : hanarkabc harkaokeda 
miej sirmaro ka cabaoajomte, he has 
slaked such a quantity of lime that 
it won^t be eaten in a whole year ; 
banarkaoe barkatlkeda miarj rati regoe 
banoa, he has slaked it in such a way 
that nothing solid is left ; nea 
okoeg, banarka^^ Who slaked 
this ? 

barkflr, bbarkllr var. of hdr Has. 

barkasa, barkasa ill sbd., first 
quality eipailiy squeezed out ricc-beer, 


barla-barl 

i.o., the produce of the squeezing 
after water has been poured for the 
first time on the fermented mass, in 
entrd. to paedriy paedri Hi, the 
second qualify of cipnili, resulting 
from the squeezing of the dregs on 
which water has been poured after 
the squeezing out of barkasa Hi; 
and to sahijty saba md^a, sahOf Hi, 
inferior qualify of cipaili, which is 
obfain'*d by pouring water again 
OV'T the dregs out of which paedri 
Hi has l>een squeezed and letting it 
stand for a day or two L^fore S(pieez- 
ing it out. 

barki (Sad. harki; Or. harkd, 
douldc elotli) I. shst., also barki 
hjn, a very large, tliick cloth made 

of two pief'rid\ p(wn together. It is 
folded over itself and so worn by 
men. 

II. trs., to sew together two pienris : 
biria picuri kirii^kkcatctak harkixa, 
barJcHn p. v., of iwo picuris : to be 
sewn tog(‘tlK'r into a barki, 
barU-n. rllx. v. to buy for oneself or 
sew together for oneself a barki : 
sob( nko h,( rkinjanay aiia^do mia4 
tcpeutepci3,ko oraaiiia, they all 
bought a double picuri for them- 
selves, but to me they gave only 
a narrow cloth. 

barki-lij^ syn. of barki but only 
as sbst. 

Barla sbst., name of a clan of 
the Mundas. See kili, 

barla-barl (Sad bar/a) sbst., Ficus 
clast ica, Koxb ; Uriicaceao, — the 
Rubber-1 ig, a large thick-stemmed, 
fast-giowirig tree, with aerial roots 
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and milkj juice, and oblong, point- nndersstood it properly. 


cd, thick, firm glossy, persistent 
leaves. This tree is found only 
planted, in stations. Of late, people 
have begun to eat its fruit. 

^barlaia,ga-ffla4 sbst,, a species of 
bamboo which was formerly found 
in the jungles, much thicker than 
the ordinary bamboo and with 
internodes longer by half. It has 
no more been found by anybody 
within men’s memory. But people 
who have worked as coolies in 
Assam, say that it grows still there. 
This must be the Bainbusa Tulda, 
Roxb. ; Gramineae, which is called 
harlaT^ mat by the Santals. To ordi- 
nary people however it is only a 
mythical bamboo. In the kahanis 
(folk-lore) it is said that this kind 
of bamboo was growing during the 
sotojug, i.e., in the golden age, 
when the world was viiduous and 
honesty and that it was this kind, 
Singbonga used to make his own 
house with. Afterwards however, 
lest men should use that bamboo 
for the same purpose he destroyed 
bis house and all the harlai^gas of 
the world, and ever since small 
bamboos are in use for house-build- 
ing. In memory of that house 
built by Singbonga, people do not 
take an oath on bamboos, for fear 
they should be childless. 

barma (11. harmd) sbst., a gimlet, 
bar-moca Nag. used instead of 
Iconorv Has. of two men of which 
the second repeats what has been 
said by the first to make it clearer, 
because people seem not to have 


barn^ Nag. var. of barangt, 
bahiika syn. of hanita. 
baf^o [H. bdrah) cardinal nl., 
twelve, rarely used. 

barogan^a, barogan^a sbst., 
a grain measure eqvlt. to one 
i.e., about t lbs, 

barom Has, baharom Nag, var. 

of bhdrom Nag. 

baromasia (Sad.) adj , bearing 
fruit all the year round. 
haromsia-Q p. v., to begin bearing 
fruit all the year . round : ne loa sa 
loagc taikena, ne huriia, sirmatuete 
haromasiajanaj this fig tree bore fruit 
formerly only in its season, it is 
only of late that it began to bear 
fruit all the year round. 

baror^ barorkiis^ contraction of 
bar horoy bar horokii^y both the two 
men. 

bar-or^ intrs., to be a bigamist : 

baror^tanae, 

barsa I. proportional nl., twice : 
barsae hij\jlena. 

II. trs., to do smth. twice or a second 
time; daliia, harsahiny \ beat him 
twice ; soben honko ciniiia, barnakeijr 
koa, 

III. intrs , same mean i g : barsake- 
naii3i^^ misao kaita, tQlg, I tiied twice, 
but did not hit even once. 

barsa-n rflx. v., same meaning: olmin- 
sam hij\j.lena ? — nealpiia, barsanjana* 
barsa*Q p. v., (1) to be subjected to 
smth. or to get smth. twice or a 
second time : dale ba^sajana, he was 
beaten twice ; kajii barsajana, he 
was told a second time 5 dftle 
barsajana, twice we got raiu, 
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(*2) to ac<|uir^ the ijright of playjng 
twice, y.g., the ^ighfc of throvyii^g 
^vyioe one^s spinning top : aopido 
Bjrsjim harBaa^ma, 

bar-8a5 card^ijial nl., two 

hundred. 

barsaSIeka^ barsablebl approxima- 
tive nl., about two hundred. 

barsafisa^ bars^bsa prpportional 
nl., two hundred times. 

bar-afl^l I, adv., Itly., two half 
days, or fore and afternoon, i.e., 
a full working day : barsdnjem 
kamil^eda ci niodsanj barige ? 

II. trs., to use two half days, or 
a wh »le day oyer a work : ne kamibu 
barsdnjea. 

barsdnj-en rflx. y., to pass a whole 
day doing smth. : ne kainirpbu bar- 
sdnjena* 

bv -si-o, I. sbst., two days, a couple 
of days : bansii^ scn^jana. 

II. trs., to finish a work in two 
daysj to use two days over a work : 
ne kamibu barsiiii^ea j erata^t* barsti^- 
kedlea, he scpldod us for two days, 
harsii^’en rflx. v., to pass two days 
doing smth., to do a work in such 
a way that it takes two days : ue 
kamire al<^pe barsiT^ena. 

III. advr., two days : barsit^ bdri- 
geta. taindajia, I can stay only tw o 
days. 

barsii^do.adv;., (1) only two days: 
barsiT^doe taikena, he remained but 
two days, or, but he remained 
two d^s. (23 nowadays : 
dole bugitangea, 

b|rsii3^1eka adv,.^ (1) about two days, 
a day or two, a couple of days. (:?•) 
p^W^dajK, : bahm^leM^ bugitangea. 


btrn 

Jjjirsi'ia occurs in songs ip 

the meaning of for a short life : ne 
jopom barsij^ nagen, hiritipiriti 
salai bugin, Bnamente disum 
tamba5akana gatiia toreme, our birth 
is for a short life and the x^eaoe of 
friendship is good, on its account 
there is no trouble iu the world, 
i.e., it makes our troubles bearable, 
remember that, O my friend. 

Barp sbst., name of a clan of the 
Munda?. See kilt. 

barn, baru-darn sbst., Schleichera 
trijuga, Willd.; Sapindaceae, — a tall 
forest*tree. Lac-insects reared on 
it give the most valuable lac. The 
rind of the fruit is acid and edible, 
but the oily kernel is never eaten, 
being poisonous enough to kill 
cattle : en sunumko jomca sukul 
maradlere, berelreJo buhula, the 
oil is used for culinary purposes, but 
it has first to be boiled until it ceases 
to reek, otherwise it is narcotic in 
small quantity, poisonous in larger 
quantity. It has been found that 
this oil is most valuable for oiling 
machinery, so that the seeds find 
a ready market. The bark of the 
tree ground into a paste is rubbed 
on in hormohaBU. The timl er is 
strong and u>td for implements and 
building purposes. N. B . — There is 
a peculiar superstitious belief con- 
nected with the seed of this tree : 
when such seed has passed thraugb 
the digestive organs of some 
animal, apd is afterwards pounded, 
mixed with a pinch of black gan^^ 
powder and eaten, by a. pragiumir' 
woma% it will cause abertica apd^- 
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prevent conception orce or twic».‘ 

baru-ar^ sb4., the youn^ leaves 
of barudaru, when used as a vege- 
table. 

baru-caSa shst., a red hug, about 
long, with black tijs on the 
wings. 

barud^ bardu (P. bdrud, or haruf) 
sbst., the ordinary black gunpowder. 
^N. B. — ^J'he Muiuhs maintain (haf 
a stiff pinch (about 2 oz ) of 
this powder mixed with about half 
a tumblerful of strong alcohol (gene- 
rally mahua liquor) will, if taktii by 
a progiiant woman, can e abortion 
and make h ’r permanently banen. 

baruada^ bharunda (.Sad.) sbsf., 
Hana tigrina, the J5ull-Prog, a spe- 
cies of large fr<'g with four stripes 
ou the back. Its tb'ghs are eaton. 

barunda-landi a nickname given fo 
persons with thick thighs, 
barii)nl:>laii(li-Qy harund ihnidigi ri-o^ 
p.v., to get very tliick thighs. 

barunda-ud sbst., an edible mush- 
room of the jungles, high, 

solitary, blackisli oi\ the top, with 
pale converging lamellae under- 
neath. 

barur var. of barhur. 
baru-sunum sbst., oil extracted 
from the seeds of the haru tree. 

bara, bada Nag. syn. of gu^gu 
and kuJcu Has. (Sad.; Or. haras) I- 
sbst, senior paternal or maternal 
uncle or cither's nephew ; also great- 
grandfather and great-grand.son. 
To avoid confusion, kora is often 
added to bara and gnr^gu in speak- 
ing of the nephew or great-grand- 


bafi 

son. Bara and gui^gUy but not 
kukuy take the prsl. prnS. as pos. 
affixes : barair^, haratn, bar ale y etc. 
my, thy, his or her senior paternal or 
mateinal undo, or great-grand- 
father ; barai^koTUy my nephew or 
great-grandson. 

II. intrs., to call someone senior 
paternal or maternal uncle, or great- 
grandfather : haraaian^y haraaiam^ 
baraaiae, ha raainl a r^y etc,, I, thou, he, 
she, thou and I, eLc., call him senior 
paternal uncle, great-grandson, etc. 
These forms are regularly used as 
eqvlts. of the Engl, phrases : he is 
my senior paternal uncle, etc. 

bara Hus. Nag. bera. Has. To 
judge from its actual use in the 
present stage of the language, this 
word denotes the idea of distribution, 
recurrence and frequency both in 
time and in spac/q in a rather vague 
and indetermiratc manner, so that 
although it generally denotes a 
moderate frequency only, it may 
liowevcf in certain contexts denote a 
greater multiplicity. Hence it lends 
itself naturally to the function of 
adverbial afx. to all kinds of prds. 
Its translation into English varies 
much according to the context. 

(!) Affixed to intrs. prds. denoting 
rest, it mMy mean : here and there, 
in several places, about : iii^guharan- 
tanako ; bagaicareko duJiharaakana. 
(2) Affixed to intrs. prds. denoting 
motion, it means hither and thither, 
to different or to various places, lo 
and fro, from place to place : 
samagee senharaea ; tisitagapa sar- 
darko *eob6n8^teko nirbaraea, (3) 
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bara 

Affixed to irs. ])r(ls. it may be 
rendered by any of the above or by 
syns. ])hiMS;‘S adajited to the con- 
text : g*f)ta or^iia. tJard/jarakeda, 1 
have searched all over the whole 
house ; jaimtagee kuHjarajairui, he 
sends me right and left at any 
time of the day or night ; arna lija 
cccqljaraakaiia, thy cloth torn 
lieie and there ; sobf nsa buhara- 
akiDWj it is full of holes. (1) In 
contexts showing that there is 
question of time, it means : now 
and again, sometimes, occasionally : 
ht'goen sirma h i j qb<i rui n nc taikena, 
iiule(‘d <luring that year he was com- 
ing occasionally ; alea j;igar aurii 
itubeseae ciikha raca ^ Ih' does not yet 
know our language well, he makes 
mistakOo now and again ; fun ri- 
rlr^baraea^ he f( rgefs sometimtsto 
bring it. N. B. Ririr^hara and 
pahanibara may rr.ean also ; to forget 
or reoiemher ihdails of, parts of : 
ena kani kait9 daiiaiia. rirh^Jmrti- 
Jeeda, I cannot relate that story, T 
have forgotten it partly; ena isn 
dinra kajigo enreo hurlta.lekaita, 
pCnnbarajada, that lia] opened very 
long ago, nevertheless 1 still remem- 
ber details of it. 

bara Has. bada Nag, (Sad ) 
irs, (1) nsed alone or in the jingles 
baraara lias. baduhi,da Nag. and in 
the cpds. barabuti Nag. and bara- 
bundii to pick up, to gather one by 
one, to collect single grains left here 
and there about or on threshing 
grounds, In entrd. to tiimhcil which 
means to glean, to pick up such ears 
with graiuB still in them asj are here 


bara.ara 

and tiu re on reaped fields. The general 
idea underlying these expressions is 
the same as that wiiich is denoted by 
the adverbial afx. bara, so that we 
may eorieludo tliat thi.s is really also 
the Vi-ry same root with a slightly 
modified fund ion (:>) bara 2.niSi 

are used also with mi^ga, 
sweet potatoes, as d. o., when speak- 
ing of people who go and look 
whether tiny can find any that were 
left in the ground when the crop 
was gathered. These words miglit 

in the same way he used in conn(c- 

lion with any crop which has to be 
ling I'ut, \.g , groiind-unts ; saisgae 
harakeda, or f^arahiudiieda. 
bara-g, harahumti-g p of grains 
abandoned on the lhie<liiiig floor and 
of tnhfrs left in the field, to bo 
gath.rod : upi nifire mi(] sala baba 
bar at tn a. 

ha^n-ara vrb. n., (1) the manner or 
extent of (he picking up of grains 
on tlie threshing floors, or sweet 
))otafo!S in the fields : banarae bara- 
keda ne Imn, musiriree birhatatada, 
this child has picked up paddy-grains 
on the threshing Honrs in such quan- 
tity that it has filled three winnow- 
ing shovels. {.-) the things so 
picked up : musiti lanara hond?- 
j.ina, bars.'tir^ sarOakana, the paddy 
gathered In one day has been par- 
lioihcl, that gathered on the two 
other days is left. (3) the action of 
so picking up grains or tubers : 
musira, banarate ciminaiaom hundi- 
keda ? In one day how much didst 
thou pick up ? 

bara-ara Nag. syn. of gaisijguara. 
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bafi-bara (H. harbarana 5 Sad. 
harbor) 1. abst., very fast speaking : 
nekan barabarare jetan^ kb bujaboa. 

II. adi.. (1) with haro^ who has the 
habit of speaking very fast : hara-^ 
hard hofoko^ k;»ji raundijanre 
DQundioa kare ka^ the talk of very 
fast sptaking people may happen to 
be understood but not nlways. Also 
used as adj. noun : nido janao nekan 
harahara. (2) with hiji^ very fast 
speaking : harahara kaji oilekateia, 
bujaSa ? 

III. trs., to speak ve ry fast : alom 
baraharat^a ka biijao 5 a ; kajii 
haraharnjada ; mi4 gan^a jakodo, 
harabarakedlea. 

harabarorfi rflx. v., to speak very 
fast : nji4 gantae harcilaranjana, 
jetaeo kale buj ^jana. 
harahara’Q p. v., (1) with Jcajt or 
jagav as sbj., to be said very f ist : 
kaji haraharajante ka bujanjana. [2) 
only in the past ts., to become a 
very fast speaker ; injdo jatiregee 
baraharajanUf he is a very fast 
speaker by habit. 

larabara, haraharaian adv., with 
hujiy rikdy rikan, to speak very 
fast: barabara alom kajiia; kaji 
haraharaian alom rikaca ; haraha^ 
fatan alom rikana. 

bara barn sbst., clumpy, cloddy 
earthy a field which has been plough- 
ed so that large clods o£ earth have 
been thrown up: baraburtire alope 
hcrea^ (jiela sida kopam lagatiu^a, do 
not sow in clumpy earth, the clods 
must be broken first. 

II. ad]., (1) with deU, large clods : 
laraliuru ^elako . with 


or piriy a field on which there 
are large Clods ; barahnru loeoia^re 
alope herea. 

HI. trs , to plough »o aa to throw 
up large clods of earth ; alope bara* 
huruia (or beoia^ alope baraburuia)^ 
all ka talna, do not plough so as to 
throw up 1 irge clods of earth, the 
dampness will not remain ; dela alope 
haraburuiay do not throw up the 
clods in large size. 

harahuru'u p. v. of earth : to be 
thrown up in large clods : loeoia. 
barahwruakanay dela koram hobaoa ; 
kete loeouL sltanre naeal outikere dela 
barahibrnua, 

harahuruy barahurutan adv., too 
dumpily, with large clods of earth : 
baraburntan delaakana. With tHy 
to plough, or gaby to make a furrow, 
it has the same meaning as the trs. : 
barahnru gaote oter^ all ote-njana, 
by ploughing so as to throw up large 
clods, all the dampness of the field 
has been evaporated. 

bflra-bQru (Sad. harar*hurur^ 
intrs., to become or be half mad, to 
have a screw loose, to be of unsound 
mind, crazy: hdra^urujanae ^ bar a* 
hurutaiiaey Le is getting crazy. 
hdraburutan adv,, with jagafy (1) 
to talk crazily. (:l) to talk aloud to 
oneself ; horare mia<J. buria bdfabUru^ 
tane jagaridikeda. 

bar^-bary (H. hadbudy a bubble) 
I. sbsfc., large bubbles of air rising 
here arid there or all over to the sur- 
face of the water, in entrd. to borhor^y 
general term, used also for tiny 
bubbles, and for bubbles ridng on one 
spot and jf/ nim»iowi 
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tiny bubbles, y.g., those o£ 
Boda, water : men^ioa baiko, 
hupj, lelQtana, there are fish iu this 
watery their air bubbles are seen. 

It intra,, to make large bubbles 
here and there in the water : haiko 
d^reko barQhunfjada^ 
bar^buf^-n, rflx, v.., same meaning : 
haiko d^reko bar^buruntana, 
harqfhuru-gq p. v. with (l(i as sbj., to 
Lave bubbles rising to the surface : 

agteo bargihurugoai water also 
bubbles by itself. 

haTQ-buruia^ adv., with rika and 
rikaQi in a babbling manner : haiko 
d^re barQhikr'^tanko rikajada; d^ 
bargburyitan rikagtana. 

baff-bufu, bar^-buf^ (Sad. burur^ 
hurur ; cfr. H. barbarana) imitative 
of the sound of muttering, of the 
murmuiiug of low voices. An in- 
tensive of this is haraii^buruT;^^ 
huruxibufuj^y which however is used 
also of murmuring sounds other than 
those of voices. 

I. adj., muttered : harqburyk jagar 
cimtaiabeo hokaea? When are 
you two going to stop speaking 
together in a low voice ? Also used 
as adj. noun; ahen^ ka 

caba^tana^. you two do not stop 
muttering together. 

IL trs., to mutter, to say smth, 
in a low voice ; hakTQlupijadaki^t 
or jagarkiu barg^huf^ji$da ; alom - 
hikrgtbwjaaina^ kaklate kajiime, 
do not mutter. to me, sp^ak .loud* 

rflat# v., to speak or 
couv^s^in.U lowi voi^rS cinakobeu 
hafuqbur^ntm^y enaultrf^ t| 

beai ? 


bifa» 

barg^huru^gg p.v., to be muttered, to 
be spoken in a low voice : inkita§ 
jagar barg^hufgtjana enamente ka 
alumbesjana. 

bargbupjhtan adv., in a muttering 
way : harahupitan alom jagaraina. 

bara-buti Nag. syn. of burakurm 
Nag. baraiura and nalatumbalj 

I. collective noun for all kinds of 
small gains, for all kinds of ooou^ 
pations which produce small gain 
{begging is not included in this) : 
harabiititeTs( asul^tana, 1 live on tho 
little I can pick up or earn here 
and there; disumre barabuli 
there are small means of livelihood 
in the country, i.e., even; poor people 
can manage to live in it. 

II. adj., living on small earnrngs : 
barabuti borakot^re pur^^ punji ka- 
taina. Aso used as adj. noun : ne 
hature harabutiko baiakkoa, all pfo- 
ple are well-to-do in this village. 

III. intra., to pick up grains on th# 
threshing floors, glean in the fields^, 
work for daily wages, or procure 
other such like small proflts : oika* 
nf^kope kamitana tisiisgapa ? — harw^ 
butitanale. 

N.B. These opds. are also often 
uaed as disjoined nouns or prds.^ 
baratebiUitef^ asulQtana ; b(Mvatan6uf> 
iitaiiaU I no honiukora api^ siriaa^ 
mente bafatebuthte awiljf^iiiG^ . 
taikena,^ I have reared this, 
son of mine for thme years nnder 
the greatest difficulties, by scraping, 
things; together, 

bafpdf intra., has been . heaid ini 
Qai^or and Nag. in the^meniHiig., 
thiryttitijiltfrj j 
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enaclo kaiu ',I do not know 

that; enado kae hraea. 

*BaraS I. sbst., a blacksmith. 
Altliongh their physique, their 
language !)nd their customs gener- 
ally point to|a Kolarian origin, they 
constitute a separate caste, which 
the Mundas consuler as inferior to 
themselves, and the i’ar.u's accept 
their position with a good grace, 
the more so as no contempt is shown 
to them. Intermarriage between 
them and Mundas implies a de gra- 
dation of the Mund.iri party to the 
Barae caster. Mundas may htdj) the 
Barae) in his work, thty may even 
learn his whole art without losing 
their caste. llu^ so say the 
Mundas, if one of them weie to 
make a needle for sewing mats he 
would thereby lope liis caste. 

In every Munda village; of some 
size there is at least ono family of 
Baraes. They arc not numerous 
enough to constitute whole villages 
by themselves. Here and there 
one meets a hamlet of four or five 
Barae families. As a rule they are 
landless, but individuals, whom 
fortune in some way or another has 
helped to some land, take readily to 
the plough. 

The ordinary village smith is vers- 
ed in the arts of iron-smelting, 
welding and tempering, and in his 
smithy, which is generally under 
one of the fine old largo trees that 
form the stereotyped feature of the 
Mundari village, are forged from 
start to finish, all the weapons and 
the instruments and implements 


the Mundas require. There are of 
course individuals who succeed 
better than others in the making of 
arrows and various kinds of hunting- 
axes and these attract customers 
from otliCT villages. But speciali- 
zation in particular objects is not 
p^acti^cd. I'or the regularly re- 
curring work of resharpening the 
hluntcd ploughshares and blunted 
edges of hoes, axes and kiiives, the 
blunted crowbars and pickaxes, the 
village smith is entithd to levy 
from each cidtivaior a fixed yearly 
measure of unhusked rice: forty 
basari p'rd 17 s, 50 or 60 Ihs. , per 
yoke of bullocks. For all other 
work he is paid in cash or kind, 
oven for the reshar])cning of toothed 
sickles, because these take inucli 
time. In the mango season he will 
ask nothing for making one or two 
small knives for the boys of each 
house, provided they bring him the 
iron. In some villages the black- 
smith goes about the rice-fields at 
harvest time, or visits thi; threshing- 
floors, at whicli time lie further re- 
ceives the gift of a thinner or thicker 
sheaf, es])ccially if people are pleased 
with him. Also in every village he 
makes a tour of the houses asking 
for mageniandiyhdmandiy sTn'a'iinandi^ 
or fdgumandi^ on the occasion of 
the four great feasts. 

In the Chota Nagpur village 
therefore we find, as in few other 
places, a kind of compendium of the 
art of obtaining and working iron, 
in the hands of a single family. The 
village smith with his wife and 
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cTiildren collect the iron oro, which 
is lying about in all siz^s from the 
finest gravel to blocks which a single 
man cannot carry, they turn fallen 
or felled trees of the ne arest forest 
into charcoal, they dig the kidi 
(smelting furnace), they prepare and 
lay the bamboo tubes through which 
the air is driven from the bellows to 
the bottom of the furnace, they 
re-arrango the furnace after the 
lump of molten metal has b en 
removed from it, and then th<‘ sinitli 
starts transforming it into plough- 
shares, hoes, yoking hooks and ring';, 
arrow-heads, hunting axes of various 
shapes and >izes, wood ax^s, knivo s, j 
his own implements, ladh'S, neat j 
little pincers to extract thorns from 
hands and feet, needles for sewing 
mats and even razors. Formerly he 
was also forging swords, but since 
the liritish Arms Act forbids the 
manufacture and po^sess'on of this 
weai>on, lu' must co/ifinc himself to 
the occa-ionalf orging of a aumn- 
kanda (dancing-sword) a harralcs'^ 
blunt weapon, used in certa’n damtes 
(See PI. XXX, fig. 2) In this work 
too he is helped by his wife, who 
operates the very peculiar and 
ingeniously constructed pair of 
bellows by standing on them and 
then balancing herself from one to 
the other so that the How of air 
remains equal and uninterrupted. 
And, if nobody else be at hand, 
she wields the sledge-hammer wh^ ri 
required. If it^appears too bold to 
attribute the invention of iron 
Bxneltlng and working to some of the 


aboriginal inhabitants of this, in 
many r##pects so richly blessed part 
of India, it is certain that no land 
in the world is better qualified to 
push man to this invention. 'J'he 
excavations made recently (in 1915) 
by Mr. Sarat C handra Jtoy, the 
author of The Muntlas a}id their 
Covntry have shown conclusivefy, 
that it was inhabited by man in the 
stone age, the copper age and the 
early iron age. 

Baraes are also found in the 
villages of J ash pur, Barwai, Biru, 
Xowagiirh, Kolebira and Bano from 
which the Mun las h:ive been either 
driven out by the Hindus or crowded 
out by the Fraons. There they liave 
adopted the Sadani dialect but retain- 
ed their own social and religious cus- 
toms. In the dis' riots named above 
they arc Called Lohar or Lohdra, but 
in (iangpur they go under the name 
of Kiintar. These K a mars are ani- 
mists like the Lobars, but they use 
taniH d hides for their single bellows, 
which they work by pulling, like the 
blacksmiths in Europe. The Lobars 
say tliat it is on account of this that 
they do not intermarry or aat with 
them any more. Baraes, Kamars 
and Lobars must not be confounded 
with the Aryan blacksmiths also 
called Lobars. These latter differ 
not only in race from the first but 
also in their methods of working. 
The Aryan blacksmith does not smelt 
iron, and uses only the single-nozzled 
hand bellows. He is met with only 
in such Chota Nagpur villages, 
where colonies of Hindu or 
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Moliamtiietlan landlords, merchants, 
money-lenders land native policemen 
require his services, especially to 
get their bullocks and horses shod. 
Baraes have never practised horse- 
shoeing because the horse, which 
plays such a great part in the 
Aryan economy and warfare, never 
seems to have played any part at all 
in the Mundas^ life. The wretched 
little ponies owned occasionally by 
a Munda are never shod. 

The account the Baraes, Lohars 
and Kamars generally give of them- 
selves is as follows : they say that 
they descend from Asura and Asurain, 
i.e., Asur and his wife, and that they 
were I originally of one and the same 
caste with! the Mundas. In this the 
Mundas agree with them. They say 
that they do not know why and at 
what time they separated from the 
Mundas into a separate caste. A 
certain number of Lohars say that 
they know nothing about this com- 
mon descent. The tradition implies 
of course that the Asurs were origin- 
ally also of the same race and caste 
as the Mundas, an implication which 
is hardly counteDanced by the Asur 
legend. However it is not absolute- 
ly incompatible with it. If the iron 
smelters and workers of the legend 
really belonged to the Munda race 
then their trade and art must in the 
beginning have given them a promi- 
nent' position, such as is held in 
some ancient races by smiths. The 
legend depicts them as overbearing. 
This attitude of theirs might have 

been caused by the pronynenee their 
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art must Lave given them at those 
remote times when it could not but 
be valued very much. And this 
attitude may very well have brought 
down on them the envy and 
ill-will of their race fellows, especi- 
ally those who were then devoting 
themselves more and more to agri- 
culture. These latter by their very 
work acquired a position which went 
on improving and reduced the 
famous iron smelters to the more and 
more sinking position of mere arti- 
sans, getting more and more depend- 
ent on those who produced cereals. 
There is no doubt that the aborigines 
learnt their present forms of agri- 
culture from the invading Aryans, 
at the time when there was still 
some intercourse between the two 
races. This intercourse has most 
likely also brought in that cult of 
the sun such as it appears in the 
Asur legend. It is rather natural 
that those aborigines, who took to 
the Aryan forms of agriculture, 
adopted this form of worship from 
them whereas the artisans and the 
nomad tribes of the race adhered 
longer to the moon -cult. From the 
fact that the word is still 

used in Santali to denote a month, 
we may conclude perhaps that up to 
that time a form of moon-cult 
prevailed among all the Aborigines 
of India. The legend itself bears 
unmist ikable signs of having been 
fashioned by Hindus, and as it 
itands it glorifies the victory of the 
sun-cult over the moon-cult, the 
dfftfiwtion of thoii^ votarief of the 
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moon wlio refused to obey, and tbe 
subjection of those, who, like the 
wives of the rebels, promised alle- 
giance and obedience. However 
that may be^ it remain « of a certain 
interest to examine wbat social and 
religious customs these aboriginal 
iron workers have still in common 
with tho Mui\das. For this common 
nucleus may, with a certain amount 
of proLahility, be considered as in- 
dicating that stage of civilization 
which the race had acquired lx* fore 
the sepiration of the iron-workers 
from it Into a separate caste. 

SOCIAL OIICANIZATION. 

1. Trihal sf/stcvi , — Like tlic Mun- 
das they are dirided into clans fui l 
the clan Jiarace are the same as 
among the Mundas, those used among 
the Sadani-ppeaking Lohars heing 
translations of the IVlundari names. 
In this connection the following^two 
points deserve notice. (1) There is 
one clan, that of the IVtarnvars^ who 
consider themselves of higher rank 
than tho others, (i!) Tbe clan of 
tlic Tirlcis is subdivided into simple 
7ir/ds and Pot a Jchaici Ttr/dSy Tirkis 
who have eaten entrails. It is of 
these latter that the Lohars relate 
the very same story, which tbe 
Mundas relate about the Mahli 
Mundas. 

Since they are almost all of them 
landless and form only very small 
colonies in the Mundari and Uraon 
villages, they have neither village 
chiefs nor pahanrs. But they have 
panohayats of their own. In these 


panchayats there is a president called 
karlaha by the Sadani speaking 
Lohars and an assistant called ban- 
dhari. At the social functions of 
marriage^ cJiafhi and kamdn the 
Lohars of four or five villages gather 
together and examine whether any 
of their cas^e follows have been 
guilty of an ofi't nee against their 
caste rules. These offences may be 
summed up undiT the following 
heads: (1) tlexual connexion of an 
unmarried or married woman with 
a man of any other caste. This can 
never be pardon d. The penalty is 
always exelusiuu for ever from tho 
caste. (2) Participation in the 
jhamair dancr s of the Sadans by any 
Lobar w(>man. These dances are 
performed at the Sadani feasts of 
Jnd^ Koraw^ and Jitia soJiorui. 
This offence too cannot be pardoned. 
The guilty woman is called klieldi, 
prostitute and excluded for ever 
from the ciste. (d) Eating the rice 
of any caste with whom the Lohars 
arc forbidden to cat. (t) Wounds 
or ulcers in which worms apjirar. 
(6) Sisters or girls of the Louse 
entering the cow shed or the so-called 
hhiiar^ erpiivalcnt of the iMund.iri 
adi% of tlie house. If at such 
gatherings it be found that anybody 
has been guilty of the offences under 
the numbers 3, 4 and 5, then a lota 
is s^nt round to these four or five 
villages as a sign of invitation to the 
caste panchayat for such and such 
a date, for tbe purpooo of ran stating 
the guilty person into the caste. At 
this panchayat a white goat is killed 
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and the culprit must drink some of 
its blood. The rice for distribution 
on this occasion mutt be cooked by 
an unmarried girl or boy. When it 
is realy the kartaha goes round and 
gives everyone of the assembled 
men a portion of it. After that 
the guilty person goes round and 
gives every man an additional 
portion of the same rice. Thence- 
forward he or she is reinstated. 
Instead of a white goat a white fowl 
may also bo killed. 

In a similar c-uemony observed 
by the Unions the penitent must 
fast for a day and a half before 
reinstatement. This is not rcquiivd 
for the Lobar penitent . 

The Loliars may eat the rice cooked 
by Uraons without losing thdr caste. 
The reason they give for this is as 
follows. Once upon a time Uraons 
found a Loh IV bahy. They took it 
and brought it up. From that time 
the Lohars eat the fuoi of Ih 
Uraons, but not that of any other 
caste. Such at least is the case in 
Biru, where no Lohar on any 
account! will ever eat the rice cooked 
by a Munda or a member of any 
other caste except that of the Uraons. 
But in the distinctively Munda 
country, to the South and South- 
West of Ranchi, they eat the food 
cooked by Mundas as well as that 
cooked by Uraons. No special reason 
is given for this; the Mundas say 
that it is because the Baraes were 
originally Mundas. 

IL Ceremonies at the birth of 
a are practically the 
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same as among the Mundas. The 
following variations may be noted : 

(1) They say that in olden times 
the navel string of boys was cut 
with an arrow and that of girls 
with a knife. Now they use a knife 
or an arrow indifferently. 

(:i) The bahy^s hair cut on the 
chat hi day is not thrown into the 
water but into a small leaf cup anil 
put either into the thatch^ of the 
roof or into a stalk of arrow-grass, 
in order that the child ^s hair may 
grow well. The belief abjut the 
child’s hair meeting in the sea the 
hair of the one with whom he or 
the is to be married, Js unknown to 
the Lohars. 

(o) If the c^^afhi docs not take 
place on tlie sixth day after the 
biith it takes place twelve days 
after ; and this day is called harhi, 

(4) On the oecasion of the chathi 
the old vvomm who acted as midwife 
places the baby on the refuse heap 
and then returns and asks : Look 

whether you know to whom that 
child belongs and if so take it 
away.'^ Then either the mother, the 
aunt or the grandmother of the 
child takes it up, whereas with 
the Muudas it is the saki, namesake, 
who takes it up. 

Ill, Marriage rjl^d«.— The mar- 
riage is exogamous monogamy like 
among the Mundas, and arranged 
by the parents. The ceremonies 
differ from those of the Mundas in 
the following points i 

(1) The number of unfavourable 
omens is much smaller than amoag 
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the Mufidas. It seems that the 
only one that makes them break off 
a match without even proceeding 
further on their way, is the hearing 
of the iuia (uri, in Mundarl), the 
Indian robin, 

(2) After the preliminary visits 
and settlements they perform the 
so-called mangni ceremony. Three, 
five or seven men from the bride- 
groom's side go to the bride^s 
bouse, and after the w.ishlng of the 
feet and anointing with oil they 
are made to sit on straw spread out 
for them. Then some woman of 
the house come.s and draws the 
ehaunk figure on the bare ground 
before them, with flour of pearl- 
rice. The centre of this figure is 
a more or le.ss regular square with 
inscribed diagonals. Around this 
inner square two more squares are 
drawn the sides of which run 
parallel and rather close to those o£ 
the inner square, the sides of the 
two inner squares being prolonged 
so as to meet those of the outer 
one. Then all the 12 parallel lines 
are continued from their intersec- 
tions with the sides of the outer 
square so as to take the shape of low 
gothic arches. The top or intersec- 
tion points of these arches are then 
connected with a straight line which 
runs beyond the tops of the four 
outer arches, and there a small 
cross-line is drawn through them 
so that each of the four outer points 
has a regular cross planted on or 
into it. On this rather complicated 
figure a small stool is then placed 


on which the bride is made to sit 
and a brass bowl full of water with 
some mango leaves in it, is placed 
before her. Then a barber by caste 
or if none be proem able, any man 
knowing the rite burns before the 
hride some incense, unclarified sugar 
(giir) and clarified butter (ghi) on 
some embers. The bride then throws 
some pearl-rice into the bowl and 
salutes this vessel. This done the 
fatheiB of the bride and groom, 
sitting opposite but quite close to 
each other, and taking each a mango 
leaf on whiih some pearl-rice is 
pasted, apply it with their right 
hand to each other^s right side just 
above the ribs. This done they 
stick any flower at hand over each 
others right ear, and then standing 
up, seize each other by the arm 
above the elbow and the bride’s 
father says to the father of the 
bridegroom : Look here, brother. 

Understand well what thou art 
doing by catching my arm. If 
thou break this marriage, I will 
cut off thy arm ! To this the 
bridegroom^s father answers : 

All right ! Even if thy daughter 
become lame or one-eyed I will 
maintain the marriage. There- 
upou they greet each other in the 
usual way with the words : ** saldn 
iamdi ! 

(3) The pahanr or saorifioer of 
the village is called in to perform a 
kind of sacrifice and dig the earth 
which is to be put round the post 
fixed in the middle of ihe platform, 
nimruff, used at the marriage. This 
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is tbe only occasion on which Lohars 
ask the services of the pahanr, 

(1) The rt^st of their marriag-e 
ceremonies is even longer tlian those 
used by most Mnndas, 1 hey appear 
to be a closer copy of Hindu rites. 
Hence also the more prominent part 
played [)y the harbor in the Lohar 
marriages, and the concluding of the 
rites by the cry : llari bol ! 

Hari, give thy help !'“' 

IV, Disposal of the ilead.-^JAke 
the Mundas tliey formerly burnt 
their dead, the bones of those dying 
out of their orig’inal village were 
carried back to it in "a small earthen 
vessel into which some p'ce were 
placed, and this was then dashed to 
pieces against a rook in a river. 
Now they bury their dead with head 
to the norUi. They say (1, it former- 
ly they placed tbo head to tlie south 
and the feet to the north. Hut that 
they Chang:, d this because some 
corpses had been dug out by hyenas 
or jackals (Biru Mundas give the 
pame reason for a similar change in 
the original eus^om). The rest, of the 
ceremonies inclusive of the recalling' 
the spirits of the deceased, which 
they call chai hhitraeh^ are much the 
same as among the Mundas. At the 
recall of the spirit the following peou- 
Harity is to be noted. When on the 
Teaman day, 10 days after the death, 
the guests return from their bath, 
the master of the house or his locni 
tenens digs a hole in the small yard 
m front of the house, sacrifices either 
^ t^lubbcd to death) or a grey- ^ 
speckled fowl (by crashing its head 
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with his fist), lots* some of the sacri- 
ficial blood trickle into the hole whilst 
ho names the deceased ancestors 
supposed to dwell in the Bhitar of 
his house and says : Bring back 

the shade (c// /?) of N., which we are 
going to introduce and unite it with 
yours.^'' Afti r this he places 7 b:<s 
of iron slag, called loJfsi^y the beak, 
wings, and legs of the fowl or the 
hoofs, ears, tongue and tail of the 
pig together with some pearl-rice 
into the bole, which is then filh’d 
with earth and covered with a flat 
stone. Tlr‘ ground around the stone 
is plastered with a solution of cow- 
dung. After a drink of sacrificial 
rice-beer tli.ro is tlic dinnrT and in 
the evening the ceremony of chn% 
bhitr>ick\ Wiien the usual proces- 
sion returns fro u the burial plao'> to 
tlie house, the door is opened, not 
with the hand, but with a kick. 
Tliey uevor m ike a second attempt 
at recalling a shade which loft no 
mark on the rice flour strewn on 
the floor and over the food plane d for 
it on a stool. In that ease they be- 
lieve that the shade has been stopped 
on the wiy by some spirit. 

RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND 
PRACTICES. 

I. Like the Mund is they practise 
ancestor worship in. practically 
tho same forms. Like them they 
worship Sii^hoT^ga, whom the 
Lohars call Bhagwan. The daily 
greeting ia no longer practised by all, 
but the more conscientious among 
them keep it up in the following 
form : every morning, immediately 
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after having brushed their teeth and 
rinsed their mouth they take 
water into their joined hands, raise 
these to the height of their fore- 
heads, salute with a b^w and the 
address .* “ Bhagwan/' On the occa- 
sion of the panchayats mentioned 
above, the kartaha olfeis a white 
fowl or a white goat in honour of 
Singbonga, and it is the Mood of 
tluse animals, penitents must drink. 

IT. They also worship Buramia 
Bnru whom the Sadani-speaking 
Loliars call Bar Paharl. (1) Kvery 
man must once in his life off<‘r 
him the sacrifice of ( ithor a pig, 
a she* goat, a cow or a bullock 
(never a buffalo). (-) Relative- 
ly well-to-do members of the 
caste often make a vow to offer 
him a bullock or a cow if for 
a c(Ttain number of years all goes 
well with them. In token of this 
vow some unhusked rice tinged with 
sacrificial blood, is put either into 
a small earthen pot or a small basket 
and hung up inside the hut under 
the roof. If all goes well, then at 
the end of the stipulated period the 
animal is sacrificed within the 
village boundaries anywhere on (he 
plain ground, and not on a little 
platform as is the custom among the 
Mundas. The rite must on this 
occasion be performed, not by the 
man who made the vow, but by 
some other man. (3) Sacrificial 
animals are brained by means of the 
sledge hammer, iu the case of larger 
animals and with the fist, in the case 
of fowls. 


III. All of them keep two feasts, 
viz., the sarhuly corresponding to the 
Mundari haporoh in Phagun and the 
jomnahay called nawa khdni by the 
Lohars. The few who keep cattle, 
ob-'crve also the sohorcti or Cittle 
feast. 

(1) At the sarJtul the head of the 
family offers a pig in the adi^ or 
hlillar of the hut, some of the sacri- 
ficial blood being allowed to trickle 
on five small heaps of pcarl-rico 
placed on the fljor. The sacrifice 
is offered directly to the ancestors, 
who are named anJ fhe favours 
a.sked arc the following : that they 
may always find a sufficient suj^ply 
of iron, that t’leir implements be n<'t 
inip3.ired and that their eyes be 
jircscrved from injury caused by the 
sparks of glowing iron -flying about, 
(i) A similar sacrIHce is offered on 
the nav^a khani feast. On (hit 
occision they snatch some ripe 
paddy from anybody’s field, bring 
it homo with a branch of the 
tree, after the whole family have 
first bathed. Then the paddy is 
threshed and made into chiuray 
fried rice. This is sacrificed in 
honour of the ancestors with rice- 
beer. The fried rice must be eaten 
from plates made of leaves and 
the beer drunk from cups made also 
of leaves. Both wood and 

leaves of this tree produce noxious 
effects, but the Lohars pretend that 
on this occasion they never expe- 
rience those ill-effc'c(fl. 

IV. They believe in witchcraft like 
the Mundas and Uraons, and they 
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join their co-vi Hagers in the perse- 
cution of wizards and witches. 

N.B. Remark the following riddl 
of which the answer is : 3ara^ 
kof^tana, the blacksmith beats the 
iron : pet9 mli a(} jarom ulikita. teper- 
tana, an unripe mango and a ripe 
one throw themselves one against 
the other. 

II. trs , to impart to a Munda a 
social impurity which classes him 
temporarily or definitively with the 
Baraes : kae kandantana, mari- 
niarife gota hatiu baraekoaj he does 
not rid himself of his impurity, 
little hr little ho will infect all in 
the village and cause them to be 
classed with the Baraes ; Lara'cklako 
they have caused him to bo consi- 
dered as a Bajae, v.g., being Baracs 
themselves^ by giving him smth. to 
eat or drink. 

harat‘n\\^.Y.^ (1) to do smth. volun- 
tarily which causes one to he consi- 
dered temporarily or definitively as 
a Barae : tamku barigee jomla, kae 
lara'&njanay\\\e only ate the toba.co 
of the Bara ‘s, he has not impaired 
his caste ; hontekuri hara^njana, 
apute cilanoa ci ka, ena bicar 
lagatita,a, his daughter lives with a 
Barae, now it Las to be decided 
whether he will be outcasted or not: 

(2) to do the work of a blacksmith, 
which the Mundas may do without 
losing their caste, provided they 
don^t make needles for sewing mats 
{patisni): ale hature bapae bata^gaia, 
alegele harahiiana. 
lara^-o p. v., to incur a social 
impurity which causes one to be con- 
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sidered temporarily or definitirely 
as a Barae. 

ha-n-afal verb, n., the amount of 
impurity, or the number of people 
infected so as to be considered as 
Baraes ; kuphon^ gonoia^ bapaekotlir 
etee aul^, enamente ka kunda^lekaa 
hanaraeree sabutijana, be has accept- 
ed the marriage price of his daugh- 
ter from the Baraes, ho has been 
proved infected with an impurity 
that can not be purified and classes 
him definitive!}' with the Baraes; 
banara'^ko baraejana gota hatiiko 
sotoracabaakaua, they have incurred 
impurity with the Baraes in such 
numbers that the whole village is 
defiled. 

bara| buru|, buruj-bural I. adj., of 
hair, well groomed, well oiled and 
combed : harut^huru'l sii])!dkore nan- 
gulabako baakada, in their well 
groomed chignons they have stuck 
Tagetes flow’ers. 

II. trs., to oil and comb somcone^s 
hair : ne bon ei3i.gate bara^huruitQia, 
hara^hurui-n rflx. v., to oil and comb 
one’s own hair well ; cikan nakj[tera 
bara^huruinj ana ? 

bura^burm-g p. v., (1) to he well 
ombed after oiling : bara^buruia^ 
kanae, bis hair is well groomed. (2) 
to be worn very smooth by use : sel 
bara'^buru)jana, the husking-hole is 
worn smooth. 

bara^huru'itan adv., (1) nicely 
oiled and combed) : bara^buruitane 
supidakada ; bara^burujiane nakia- 
kana. (2) worn very smooth. (8) of 
muse walls, plastered very smooth ; 
alijl o\^ bara^hurultanko jolomca. 
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N,B. In songs hara^btirul occurs band a round object whilst trying 


sbstly. for tbe age at wbicb people 
are accustomed to groom their hair 
well, i.e., atlolescenco, youtb : Senda- 
Ijdulyreis^ lelele^ma, Supidbara'^- 
huru\reT^ oinata^ma, I have known 
thee in thy youth. 

^baraS-in sbst., the rice-beer which 
has been brewed by the whole 
village, one pot per house, in 
honour of the Barae, and is drunk 
with him, 'at the end of the year. 
On this occnsion the contract for his 
yearly service is renewed. Thi- 
takes place in ' January, and the 
festivity sometimes bfgins by the 
women of the village washing the 
hands and feet of the Barae and the 
Baraev's wife, and emptying tboir 
water vessel over his and her head. 

barafi-ku^lato sbst., a country-made 
hoe, in entrd. to caldni hull am an 
imported hoc. 

baraS-mere^ sbst., country -smelted 
iron, in entrd. to caldni rnered, im- 
ported iron. 

baraS-muruk sbst., the energy of 
a blacksmith, occurs in the idiom : 
hara6fnuruk urina,eme, put forth all 
thy strength, make as great an 
efEort as thou possibly canst. 

barafi-uj sbst., a black, edible 
mushroom of the jungles, up to b" 
by 5". I 

Note the following riddle of which 1 
the answer is har^^-ud’ atama^a 
birko talare patarako harubakada, 
in the middle o ’ the dense jungles 
they have put the leaves upside down. 

baragur I. trs., used alone instead 
of $aiharagur ; to let slip from one's 


to pick it up : halaia^jadiia, talkenaiia. 
haragurkeda* 

II. intrs., used alone instead of 
tegaharaguTy to slip on a round 
object : gol dirire baragurledte ka^ae 
lotogjana. 

laragur-o p.v., (1) to slip from tbe 
hand whilst being taken hold of *. 
pliutb'Td raid titc kfi Lalaia^oa bara’^ 
g^(ro(jca (2) same meaning as intrs. : 
gol dirircc barn gurj aim. 

Laragur-cn rfix. v , to slip wilfully 
on a, round object : motaite okoe 
hiiragnrena ? 

ha'n-arag\Lr\y\h. n., the manner of 
thus slijiping : bunaragure baragur- 
lena g.*ii;ikene taba’ena, ho sli])ped 
in such a way on smth. round that 
he fell with a sound like geiru 

bara-bonjar Nag. syn. of gu^gu^ 
honjar, kakuhonjar Has. shst., (1) 
great-grandfather-in-law and great- 
grand-uncles-in-law. (2) elder bro- 
ther of father-in-law. (8) husband 
of mother-in-law's elder sister. 
bari-buDdi syn. of hara* 
bar&kaO^ barkad var. of hhardhab, 
bara-knra, bada-kuda syn. of hara^ 
buti. 

^Baram-boia^a, BorSm, Ote-bordm, 
Boro-bbunji syn. of Mg-bot^ga, In 
sacrifices to this spirit the name is 
generally either preceded or followed 
by the title, Sirmathakur. In such 
a context thakur means, the second 
in dignity and power (primarily it 
denotes the junior brother of the 
maharajah). Hence the address, Oie^ 
hordtiiy Sirmathakur y means, thou 
the Lord on earth and tbe second ia 
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heaven ! i.o.^ the junior brother of 
Singbonga. 

In his Ethnology of Bengal Col. 
Dalton states (1) that the Ho branch 
of the Muncla race believe Otcboram 
and Singbonga to be both self- 
created and that these made the 
earth. (-2) That tlie Bhuias still 
call the sun hordm, (3) In a foot 
note on page 1 85 he says that Boram 
is probably but an older name for 
bingbonga. He does not say who 
told him so. It is apparently a con- 
clusion drawn from the second of 
the above statements. The present- 
day Mundas know nothing more 
of this idcidification. For them 
this spirit is^thc great originator of 
calamitcus epidemics, hence the 
name Tloyboi^ga, the spirit who 
causes epidcmic.'j. They say that 
he has no fixed residence, but roams 
about from pi ce to place for this 
mischievous puipose. 

As soon as an epidemic outbreak 
among cattle is remarked in a village, 
X>eople, in that and the neighbouring 
villages take off the wooden bells 
from tbeir cattle, then one man hangs 
one of these Lells on his own neck 
and runs over the eastern boundary 
of his village being pursued by his 
co-villagers who throw sticks of iinl 
wood after him, without, however, 
hitting him. The sacrifijcs subse- 
quently offered to the ffogbonga 
must a^lso take place to the east of 
the village; i.e., in the direct ion 
of the Ganges, as some maintain, 
because the Gaug(s is by Hindus, 
considered as the originator of small- 
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pox. 

As soon as it has become evident 
that an epidemic bus. really broken 
out either among men or cattle, 
the pahanr goes through tho village, 
proclaiming : phulua huJai^ (naming 
tho day) Ihrolhnnjihu baia\ or, 
hatnbn bai'ia ! on such and such a day 
wo shall offer a sacrifice to Boro- 
Bbunji, or we shall resettle tho 
village (which has been unsettled 
by this epidemic) . Before tho day 
appointtd for this sacrifice he collects 
money from house to house for tho 
pur|)OSO of buying a red cfck, which 
has to bo offered to Desauli, in order 
that he may treat in this matter 
with tho Bogbonga. Besides this 
he collects the fowls which are to 
be sacrificed to the Bogbonga. Ho 
may take one from each family or 
not, provided he gathers at least fivo 
of them, and these must be of five 
different colours. 

In the case of an epidemic among 
cattle both .sacrifices must be offered 
by the mahara, i.e., the cowherd, 
because he has charge of the villagc- 
oattle. He is generally a Hindu, 
belonging to the Ahir caste. If 
there be no cowherd in the villago, 
which happens sometimes, bccauso 
each family prefers to take care of 
its own cattle, then any man knowing 
the rite, performs the prescribed 
sacrifices. The whole observance is 
very complicated and runs as follows : 

On the ajpo’nted day nobody 
is allowed to light a fira in any 
house in the fort noon, all chouse 
doors must be kcked and the place 
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in front of every house must he 
plastered with a s^dufion of fresh 
cowdung. Then all tho peo])le of 
the village proceed to tl.e place of 
the sacrifice, cast of the vill age, each 
family taking its own co('king 
nten-ils and pearl rice and a foavl 
for tho mid-day meal, wliich must he 
y repar d and consumed on the spot 
afl( r the saciificcs are 0V( r, the 
yuihanr insyxcting j.ll the cooking I 
I'ot- to 8 e whe her each family 
really coots its dinner tlicr,*. 

Ih sides the things n ^piircd for 
the mid.-day me;«l all must gather j 
a?i(l take with them all the old hroorns, 
winnowing shovels, old baskets, 
rags and cooking p(fs. After the 
sacrifice ufl lltcse o!d things arc 
carried just heyend the eastern 
village hound a’ y and there thrown 
into the middle of the ro: d There- 
by they m'^an to carry the disease 
itself out of the village and put it 
on its way eastward, so that it may 
r 'tnrrj to the village no more. Tho 
sacrlfii es llu'n selva's yrtoeecd, with the 
cTistonfUiiy ( b^crcarc. s such as 
j)laeing on the ground three little 
heaps of yx arl-riee, faoirrg ea^t whilst 
the fornmlae arc pTononneed, c-te. 
The first sacrifice is offered to 
Desauli. After that the fowls gather- 
ed from the families are offered 
to Ottboram, the formula King 
rtpcalnd over each fowl. The 
folio v\dng formnla is osed for the 
sacrific'e offtfed to R-oghonga ; 
tiisiTScdo Buba sandi, kahat kalnti 
omatntanaiu, redamtanaira,, Sirma- 
tliaknr^ Otehor&tn, hardaroi«i, gnm- 


daromime, merc^ d^iagna, niere^ 
sabarito harera, gumeraimo Diku- 
disum, pusidisnmte, blurrnra, sek^OT** 
rnraime ! here he cuts the neok of 
the fowl, allowing some blood to 
drip on each rice heap, and then he 
proceeds as f dlows : “ Ape tataiia^ko, 
apuirako, kakaiiako ! ndiibaipe, 
jagMiaipe ! Desauli iNh;burudo ape 
moiad ganducalpai e duhakan jarna- 
kante, Dikudismn, ])nsidisuinte hiur- 
riiri. Si kf rnirankae. Here now 
to-day I give and offer to th'^e 
Sirnmthakur, Okharam, a first-rate 
co< k, a fine hen, drive and tntn him 
(the si< knf s ) drive and turn him 
away witli an iron s\aff, wu'th an iron 
erowhar to tl e country of the IXktn?, 
to the coujitry of the cat*;, turn and 
cl a?e Min! Y<n, grandfathers, 
fathers and unclts (dec< a^^ed anoes- 
tors), who sit on the same seat and 
st< ol with Desaiili, Miibnru, 
vei^ii g wiih them, urge him, tell 
him, that he should return to tiaie 
Dikus^ country, to the Country off 
the tats. (ie., to the country of 
those, who steal like the cats). 

The livtr and a bit of meat 
the back is wiapped up into a leaf, 
baked and uffoivd to the ancestors 
with some beer. ]f there he a 
white-anthill near the easft of t%>0 
village, the sacrifice is by prefereitc^e 
offered before this ant hill, ilie 
sacrificcr gets tho heads of the sacrifi- 
cial fowls. The remaining meat is 
given to those who bi ought the 
fowls. The women cook tho mid-day 
meal. Anybody at all prepate^ the 
rice-beer. 
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In the case of an epidemic among 
men the pahanr offers the sacrihoes 
Then the houses are not locked^ and 
only the men go to the sacrifice 
and they prepare the meal and eal 
it all together with the pahanr. The 
women cook and eat at home^ when 
the men return from the sacrifice 
In some villages the pahanr offers 
only one sacrifice, namely, to Desauli 
Some say that during epidemics 
the witches exercise their black arts 
more than at usual because then 
people attribute all the mischief to 
the epidemic and are not likely to 
hunt for witches. 

Baranda-boia^a, Baranda-buru bon^^a, 
Baranda.kora. (Sad. hiranja). This 
Spirit or hof^a is ignored by the 
official religious system obtaining 
among the Mundas, for he does not 
figure in any of their yearly feasts 
and no sacrifice is ever offered to 
him by the pahanr in bis capacity 
of elder and religious representative 
of the Munda community. Further- 
more he does not receive from any- 
body that higher kind of sacrifices 
which are offered as marks of hom- 
mage and as prayers for special gifts 
or for preservation from future harm. 
The only sacrifices he receives are 
propitiatory ones, namely, such as 
are offered at the bidding of deords 
(witoh-finders and discoverers of evil 
spirits) to propitiate those spirits 
who cause sickness and death among 
men and cattle. Such sacrifices are 
of course only occasional, and as 
there are other hoiS(ga8 belonging to 
this class, the share of Baranda is 


I naturally rather insignificant. 

The correctness of these inferences 
is explicitly admitted by the legends 
or myths which have gathered around 
Barandaboi^ga* Furthermore these 
legends seem to show that this new 
pretender to Munda worship had 
diflSculties to obtain recognition, 
since all of them bear traits, which 
were plainly invented to captivate 
favour whereas some of them seem 
to have been made specially to ex- 
cuse in him what must appear parti- 
cularly objectionable to the Mundas. 
(a) In all of them he is introduced 
as a brother of Singbonga, and 
therefore well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Mundas, who see in Sing- 
bonga their sovereign lord and 
master. (b) The Mundas have a 
well-known weakness for rice-beer, 
a national foible if not an outright 
vice. It is most probably this, 
which has inspired their own legend 
which says that Singbonga himself 
taught the art of preparing rice-beer 
to the first man and woman he 
created. To counter this the im- 
porters of the new belief present a 
legend according fto which it was 
Baranda who really taught the art 
to an old couple of poor starving 
Mundas, who applied to Singbonga 
for help. At the same time, how- 
var, to soothe the feelings of the 
Mundas very naturally hurt by 
(uch a heresy, the now legend con- 
cedes that Baranda did so at the 
idding of Singbonga. (c) Baranda 
.8 introduced as senior brother of 
Singbonga, To justify the superiority 
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of Baranda implied in his seni- 
ority, they offer a story, which 
glorifies the power of the new religi- 
ous system and states that Singbonga 
himself had to have recourse to its 
gurus and that it was Baranda who 
helped him against and relieved him 
of his second wife who was a witch, 
(d) The Mundas have their own 
tutelary spirits in mountains, trees, 
springs, etc. But then these are all 
simple creatures of their great Sing- 
bonga, who is by his very nature 
a dweller in light, since his name 
means the JAghc-spirit or the Spirit 
of light y the dweller in the sun high 
up in heaven. How could he be the 
brother and, at that, only the junior 
brother of a mere buniLoi^gay a 
Baranda who confessedly has his 
home in a mountain ! To overcome 
this objection of theirs the Mundas 
are presented with a story which 
explains why Singbonga left his 
original mountain home and went to 
live up in heaven. It is not calcu- 
lated to make a deep impression and 
it does not seem to have done so. 

That two wives are given to the 
Lord of heaven must have seemed a 
shocking abnormity to these earnest 
monogamists, who up to the present 
day have resisted all solicitations to 
polygamy from any and every 
quarter. 

There are other (intrinsic incon- 
sistencies) in all these stories, and 
above all it is strange that in either 
of these two systems of religion 
there is nowhere the slightest trace 
of an allusion to the parent or 


author of these two deities, although 
they are considered as senior and 
junior brother respectively. But 
these puzling inconsistencies seem to 
be the law of legends, which arise 
wherever one religious system at- 
tempts to supplant another or where 
two or more such systems are more 
or less successively accepted and 
shuffled, as it were, into one heap by 
the imagination of primitive races. 

The fact that the cult of 
Barandahof^gd is here shown to 
be an innovation, something new, 
a something which y until theriy had 
heoi unknoivn to the MundaSy is, 
from the ethnological point of view, 
much less important than the con- 
nected fact that the innovation is 
nothing else and nothing less than 
the introduction of sorcery among 
the Mundas, that thu something 
new and formerly unknown among 
the Mundas, consists in the practices 
of witchcraft and witch-finding, of 
practices which rest on the belief 
and teaching that man can, by 
means of certain occult means^ 
acquire all those powers, which are 
denoted collectively by the words 
xorcerg, witch crafty or black arls, on 
the one hand, and that, on the other 
hand be can also, by means of cer- 
tain other occult means and practices, 
acquire the power of destroying 
the effects o£ sorcery as well as the 
power to work wonders or wonder- 
ful things by means of the myg- 
terious power inherent in certain 
fixed forms of prayer and adjurations 
called mantras* For in these legends 
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l^arandabongfa appears as the chief 
and central fi o^ure of this new 
system or faith, even as Singhongu 
is the central and chief figure in 
the religious system whicli, till then 
had ])re vailed unrivalled and un- 
opposed among the Miimlas and 
which the new faith was unable to 
de^^troy or even to change, in any 
of its main tenets, in S) far at least 
as these were and still are explicitly 
realized l^y the popular mind. For 
they continue to believe that Sing- 
bonga is the makt r and sovereign 
master of the world the creator of 
mankind, the master and regulator 
of the spirit world, the provider of 
all good things to whom all may 
apply for protc ction, and the avenger 
of evil. And this faith of theirs is 
explijitly professed up to date botli 
in their yearly feasts and in the 
prayer standing at the beginning of 
samlioial formulas used in sacrifices 
addross .'d to minor bongas. Slng- 
bonga, lliou who hast ordered us to 
saenftee to bongas, command this 
N. (n ime of the particular spirit to 
whom ihe sacrifice is made) to aoeej)t 
my offering Tiicy therefore do 
not seem either to nalize fuliv or 
even to feel that this new belief is 
in reality a negation of tlieir old 
faitL 

The effect on the real everyday 
life of the race is very diffe-i'ent. For 
any o®6, who has not lived among 
them wilih a genuine inteitest in Idieir 
well-being, it difficult to realize 
to the fuH extent the miseiCy^ which 
this baneful belief has inflicted 


through ap(B and is still inflicting 
on so many families as|will be shown 
in the article on the word najom. 
Here then we have an historical 
fact, clearly disproving the assert'on 
advanced so rashly and accepted so 
readily, not fo say, so gnedily, by 
the a-priorist'C evolutionary school 
of ethnologists, who maintain that 
monotheism is one of the very 
highest and last stages in the evolu- 
tion of religious thought, and that 
in all races it was invariably preceded 
by lower forms of thought, one of 
the lowest and most primitive 
having invari ibly been the belief in 
and the practice of magic and witch- 
craft. 

Concerning tie time at which this 
innova ti on came to the Mundas, the 
legends state explicitly tliat it came 
at a time when tlje Mundas lived 
together with people who were al- 
ready divided into h'gher and lower 
caste^. But this docs not suffi e to 
fix Oven ap])roximateIy any historical 
data. However the positive refe- 
rence to higher and lower cistes 
ju'^tilies us in inferring that it took 
place when the Mundas were already 
in India. 

From 7 vhal race did the Mundas 
learn this new faith ? The follow- 
ing data may contribute to the 
solution of this question : 

(1) In the monotheistic system in 
which Singbonga is the central 
figure, everything is essentially 
connected with the Munda nee and 
their social system. The pahanr is 
both religious and (originally f^t 
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l^'ast) civil head of the community 
by virtue of his birthright, cither as 
founder of the vllhige or as direct 
senior descendant from tbe original 
founder. A nou-Munda as pahaiir 
of a Mundari village is, even to the 
present-day Muudas, cjultc un- 
thinkable. 

(2) The part'cipators in his sacrifices 
and sacrificial meats must be 
Mundas. 

(3) The members of one 7cVi (clan) 
may not on any aecount partic'pato 
in tlie ^aL•ri^iJial meats of another 
kvi^ excepting the case of husband 
and wife, in whom two clans are 
amalgamated into one so that the 
hu^5band may partake of the sacrifi- 
cial meats of his wife’s hiU. and 
vice versa. All tliis allows ns to 
iiifer that this religion j)r(‘vailed at 
a time u hen Llio MunJas were quite 
apart and uot yet mixed with other 
races. 

In the new system things are very 
different : 

(1) The official agent s are not neces- 
sarily Mundas and even if there 
happens to be a Mundari dcura 
(witch-finder) in or nc’ar his pla-^e, 
the Munda, who desires the services 
of a witch-finder or conjuror, need 
not have recourse to liim ; he is free 
to go to a non-Mundari one, i.e., to 
the soka or the oja of the Uraons or 
the Sadans. 

(2) The office of deord^ noka or oja 
is not obtained by virtue of seniority 
or any racial or clan connections, 
but solely by individual choice to 
learn the art from dk guru, (religious 


teacher) and from the progress made 
and the successes achieved and the 
reputation acquired. 

(3) There arc few Mundari mantras 
and those which exist contain many 
foreign (Sadani) words and their 
style is very faulty. 

(4-) Even Mundari witch-finders use 
Hindi or Sadani mantras. 

All this justifies the conclusion 
that the whole system is not of 
Mundari giuwth. 

The paramount importance of the 
guru atid the irresi-^tible p )wer of 
the mantra point to Hindu intlu- 
ences. But then Hinduism such 
as it has been for several thousands 
of years, would certainly not have 
c )untenanced, much less advised, 
sacrifice of a black bullock to 
Baraiidahonga. 

Bengal an 1 adjoining parts are 
teeming with hinduizt d Aborighies 
who submitted to and gradually 
amalgamated to a certain extent 
with the Aryan conquerors. This is 
clearly shown by the physique of 
a givat part of the population and 
especially by the strong and un- 
mistakably ahor’ginal (Dravulian 
and Kolariari) inflaenc^s on the 
current languages of those purls. 
These yielding characters did not 
hesitate to mix their own creeds 
and rites with those of their new 
masters. The number of gods and 
godesses, of godlings, demons and 
gurus each with its own legends, 
one more extravagant than the 
other, which have arisen and do 
still arise out of this mixture, is 
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simply without count. Probably 
Barandakora is one of its products. 

1 subjoin a close translation of 
that legend which details all the rites 
to be observed in sacrifices to Sing- 
bonga and which therefore seems 
the most original. 

Barandakora taking the form of 
a man, engaged himself as a servant 
to the chief [munia) of a Mundari 
village. He was hard-working and 
did everything very carefully. 
Then the chief, consulting with 
the inmates of the house, decided 
to keep him as son-in-law and he 
gave him his daughter, observing 
all the marriage rites. When the 
month of Aghan (November) 
arrived, ibis son-in-law went to 
Marangburu to cut handles for 
straw-hooks and remained there 
a long time. Then the inmates of 
the house said : ''This son-in-law 
has deceived us, even now he does 
not return. Well, now the paddy 
is ripe. Let us reap and thresh 
it.^^ And so they did. After that 
the son-in-law returned and seeing 
that the paddy stacks were no longer 
on the threshing floor, he said to the 
servants of thife house : *^So you 
have threshed all the paddy 
they said, '' we! have finished the 
threshing and thy share of the straw 
lies there Then the son-in-law 
brought bullocks and began to 
thresh that part of the straw by 
driving them round and round over 
it. When he had finished he re- 
moved the straw with the straw- 
hook and shook it^ and then there 
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was found a heap of paddy-grains 
as high as a man's hip. Then the 
son-in-law's wife began to get 
fever. At once they took oil and 
rice to the soothsayer. The sooth- 
sayer discovered in tbe grains of 
rice that Barandaburu caused the 
sickneES and he furthermore found 
that a white cock bad to be sacri- 
ficed to Singbonga and a black 
bullock to Barandaburu. Then the 
people returned to their own house 
and at once arranged for the pres- 
cribed sacrifices. They offered 
a white fowl to Singbonga. Then 
they led a black bullock out of the 
village towards (he cast and took 
with them also a pot of rice-beer. 
When they had arrivt d at the plao3 
of sacrifice they prepared a fire- 
place, put down three pinches of 
pearl rice and he;: an to chant : “We 
make these gifts and offirings to 
thee in order that our sick person 
may get cured. For thou wast 
discovered in the oil and the rice- 
grain (as originator of this sickness).'^ 
Then taking some of the rice they 
put it into the bullock's mouth and 
then struck him with the blunt of 
the axe on the nape of the neck and 
drawing his blood they allowed some 
of it to drip on the three small 
heaps of rice. Then after skinning 
the bullock they cut out a pieee 
from under the shoulder and one 
from the chest. These pieces they 
cooked together with rice and added 
turmeric to the mixture. When 
it was cooked they offered some of 

it on the three spotf with the usu^ 
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prayers. After this they and the 
people present at the sacrifice ate the 
remainder of the food thus cooked. 
The uncooked part of the bullock''B 
flesh they divided into two portions. 
One part was given to the people 
present at the sacrifice and the 
other to the head of the family, 
who carried out the rite, and then 
they returned home. The axe with 
which they had slain the bullock, 
was placed on one side in the house 
and nobody could touch it until it 
was’purifiod. After five days they 
prepared a pot of tapanili. When 
that was fermented they sprinkled 
and cleansed the axe with beer from 
that pot to rcsanctify it, after which 
the whole sacrificial rite was complete. 
Notwithstanding all this the wife of 
the son-in-law did not got all right 
but died. Then there was much 
crying and wailing in the house. 
Now it so happened that a man of 
a different caste, a blacksmith, was 
just then returning from another 
village. And he saw the son-in-law 
driving a black bullock ; around the 
bullock's neck was a straw-rope. 
The village chief's daughter walked 
behind him carrying a pot of tapanili 
on her head. When the blacksmith 
met them he asked ; ^^Whither are 
you two going Both of them 
replied ; “We are going on a visit 
to the house of our parents-in-law." 
Then the blaoksmith asked : “And 
where is the house of your parents- 
in-law And both replied : “Yonder 
that great mountain is visible, there 
it And then the two and the 
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blacksmith parted company. On 
entering the village the blacksmith 
heard the wailing and asked: “What 
is the matter ? Has anything hap* 
pened to anyone ?" And the people 
answered ; “The village chief bad 
given his daughter in marriage to 
one of his servants and kept him in 
bis house as son-in-law. That son- 
in-law's wife has just died." But 
the blacksmith would not believe 
it and he went to the house of the 
village chief and a-?ked them s 
“What are you crying for ?" Then 
they said : “Our daughter, whom 
we had given in marriage to that 
adopted servant, has died." The 
blacksmith said : “Surely not, mv 
friend ! I saw both of them just 
now. Your servant, the adopted 
son-in-law, was leading a black 
bullock by a straw rope and your 
daughter was walking behind him, 
carrying a pot of tapamli on her 
head. I met them on the road and 
asked them : ‘Well, my son, whither 
are you two going ?' And both told 
me they were going on a visit to the 
house of their parents-in-law," The 
village ohief, on hearing this said : 
“For sure, that one was not a man I 
He is the Baranda&ora, and has 
deceived us." Then they considered 
a while and decided that it was so. 
And they kept quiet and thus it all 
ended. In this way the story of the 
Barandakora began and ended. 
From that day up to the present 
time, both the Mundas and the other 
castes of this country all worship 
him in this manner* 
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In one variant of this legend it 
is not a blai'ksmitU (Bapxe) but a 
basket selling girl, wbo met Biranda 
followed by bis deoeasid wife and 
who teld tbe parents tbiL their 
daugider ould not luve died. Bas- 
ket-tnikero called Z'fAm arj annth t 
separated landless caste of Mnndas, 
whom the latter consider as inferiur 
to themscdves. 

These socially separated landless 
branches of the race, who had to live 
mainly by their handlerafts, wore 
exposed more to alien influences 
than the conservative and exclusive 
cultivating Mundas. In tbe article 
under t^arae we have seen the black- 
smiths remaining in the villages 
from which Sadans and Oraons had 
expelled or crowded out the Mundas. 
They offered their services to the 
new-comers and alaptod themselves 
so readily to their customs, that they 
even ate the food cooked by Oraons 
whereas th(y there refuse that cook- 
ed ;by their own race-follows, the 
Ddundas* Even the BIrhors have 
undergone alien influonc ;s much 
more strongly than the Mundas, 
siinply because they continued 
roaming about the forests of dis- 
tnots from wliich the Mundas have 
disappeared completely. 

Another little trait in the legend 
deserves notice. When a married 
couple of Mundas go together from 
one place to another, they never walk 
side by side but one behind the 
other, the wife preceding, the 
husband following. But in this 
legend we see tbe wife following her i 


husband, which is (Jis’inotly against 
the Mundari custom. 

This pn-Mundari trait an J the fact 
that in the legend the identity of 
Barandabouga is proved by a v isloii 
vouchsafed: to one of two sj})arate 
bran -bes of the Munda race \vhi_h 
h ive come in close contact wiUi the 
Sa Ians, allow us to onjecturc that 
the cult of B irand-tbonga and the 
practice of witchcraft hive been 
borrowed from the Sa.lans, and that 
one such separate brancli of the 
Munda race has been ivsporniole for 
their ad option by all the Mundis. 

The fol’owing is also a close tr inf- 
lation of the legend stating th it it 
wa^ B iranda, who taught the art of 
preparingirice-beer. 

Singbonga'and Bir.mdikora were 
walking about together. One 
day an old ouplc, Cbitahuria and 
Mangraharam by name said to Sing- 
bong.i : ‘^We are hungry and tliii'sLy ! 
do thou sU)vv us s)me way or means 
by which we may es;ape death Fro n 
hunger.'^ Singhonga replied : rh(3r6 
is a means, but I will not myself 
show it to you. This Barandakora 
will give you medioamtmts sweet 
and bitter, the tirsibirsl medica- 
ment (which is) the Nuguribilam 
root'\ But Barandakora said : 
will indeed give it to you, but you 
must on no account reveal it to 
others. If you do so you will both 
of you be burnt to death. If you 
decide not to reveal the secret then 
I will go with you. Come now, 
get two mats full of paddy-grains, 
kurdribaba (a blaok-grained kind of 
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paddy), and I Bliall show you the it and drink Then they drew and 


tirnhird ;nedicament, the Ndguii- 
hilam root. Then both Chifcaburia 
and Mangraharam answered : We 
will not reveal it to anybody. ^'Well 
theu^-’ said Barandakora, ‘^get the two 
mate full of kar^ri paddy and husk 
it.'^'* Then they husked it. One ,rnat- 
ful yielded half a {coil of rice (the 
equivalent of ono pound only). 
Tlicn Baranda-kora said : ‘'Now boil 
water. And they askod : “IIow 
much water arc we to boil ? Then 
Barandakora walking up to them 
measured eight fingers high of 
water. Wlien the water was boiling 
they poured the husked rice into it. 
When the \vatcr was boiled down 
the cooked rice became l-onord (the 
mass of boiled rice destined to fer- 
ment for the purpose of brewing 
Leer). They then took it olT the 
fire and spread it out to dry. When 
it had cooled down he made them 
knead the iirdbirsi medicament 
with it together with tapanili (sacri- 
ficial beer) and ordered them to 
put the whole mass into a small 
earthen pot. This having been done 
they asked for directions. Baranda- 
kora said to them : “After five days 
taste the pulp. If it bo not tasty 
then do not drink (the juice) but if it 
bo tasty then drink.^^ After five days 
they did as Barandakora had told 
them, apd they found it very tasty, 
sweet and pungent blended into one 
taste. Then they laughed and said ; 
“ Oh, what a good medicament the 
Barandakora has shown us ! Come 
let us drain o& the juice, strain 


drained off the juice and drank it. 
Having drunk it th^y chattered 
merrily and they sang and they 
laughed so as to fall on the ground. 
Now, this couple had never been heard 
to talk merrily or to sing, and to-day 
they were talking merrily and sing- 
ing. Hearing this the old village 
chief, who was also a Muuda, came 
and said to them : “ What is the 

matter with you to-day ? What 
have you eaten and what have you 
drunk that you are chatting thus 
merrily and are laugliing and sing- 
ing?^'' As Mangraharam heard this 
he said to Chitaburia : “ Now do 

not reveal this secret. We two have 
sworn to Barandakora to keep the 
secret ; if we reveal it, we shall be 
burnt to death. Did not Baranda- 
kora say to us : ‘ On the very day 

you reveal it you shall be burnt to 
death, both of you. ^ So see to it 
that you do not reveal the secret. 
Then ^Mangraharam got so drunk that 
he lay' down and slept heavily. The 
old village chief seeing Chitaburia 
alone, questioned her threateningly. 
Chitaburia said to the old village 
chief : “ Barandakora gave us the 

tirsibirsi medicament, the 'Naguri- 
hilam root and we prepared it and 
drank it.'^'' The moment she said this 
both Chitaburia and Mangraharam 
were burnt to death. As they were 
dying Barandakora said to INIangra- 
haram and Chitaburia : “You two 
have spurned me and provoked me 
to anger. Go now them Mangra 1 
thou hast become a bonga of the old 
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generation [purana kuti hoT^gn) and 
thou Chitaburia bast become a new 
curse {naba nasan)^ On both of you 
this curse has fallen. On earth 
each of you will obtain one drop of 
blood in every sacrifice made in the 
name of purana kuti and naba 
natan. Thus Barandakora cursed 
Mangraharam and Chitaburia. And 
from that day the descendants of the 
Mundas as well as all the great and 
small castes of this country catch 
(discover) wizards and witches 
in the name of Fur an a kuti and 
Naba nasan at the door of the witch- 
finders and the sokas. And from 
that time troubles have arisen in the 
country in the shape of mutual 
aoousat’ons of witchcraft, of set- 
ting bongas against other people, 
of breaking the curse and the like. 

To realize to its whole extent the 
import of this legend, we must keep 
in mind the following points ; 

The Mundas*' account of the 
origin of man 6a^ s that the first man 
and the first woman made by S’ing- 
bonga remained in childlike simpli- 
city and abstained from sexual 
intercourse until Singbonga taught 
them the art of preparing rice-beer. 

A second legend says that once 
upon a time Singbonga rained fire 
from heaven which destroyed all 
men with the exception of one boy 
and one girl who were brother and 
sister. These two had been bidden 
by Nageera in a cool cavern on the 
water-side and thus saved from 
death. Singbonga obtained them 
from Nageera, built a but for them 
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and brought them up. At sleeping 
time he always put a log between 
them and thf’y were ignorant of 
sexual connection until one day he 
taught them how to prepare rice- 
beer. After they had got intoxitated 
and gone to sleep, he removed the 
log which was between them, and 
from that time they became hu>band 
and wife and from them came all 
men now living. 

In this legend there is not only 
no restriction on the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors but its divine origin 
and its purpose ar^ calculated to 
act rather as a commendation. If 
this appears rather shocking to ns, 
wc should remember that the struggle 
for the bare needs of daily life 
weighed more heavily on ev(ry 
individual, it oontinu(d with more 
dreary monotony and more relent- 
less rigour in the case of primitive 
man than it did in the later stages 
of culture, when improved methods 
of cultivation, division of labour 
and spreialization gradually created 
more ease in general and even 
abundance to ever increasing groups 
and whole classes. It is therefore 
not very surprising that the dis- 
covery of the means of preparing 
intoxicants should have been wel- 
comed as one of the greatest blessings 
and therefore as being of divine 
origin. The intoxicants spoken of 
here are those obtained by the fer- 
mentation of food grains and the 
discovery is by the legend stated to 
have taken place at a time when the 
regular cultivation of rice was 
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already in vogue. Even nowadays 
when the cultivution o£ rioe is so 
easy as compared to what it was in 
its initial stages, most Mundas can 
hardly afford to ferment rice enongh 
for a moderate drink once a week 
and many of them can but seldom 
put aside a few pounds of it for 
fermentation. Hence we may be 
sure that in the initial stages it was 
only at the harvest time that a 
portion of the rice reaped could be 
turned into beer, so that the habit 
of drunkenness with its baneful 
effects can hardly have exi>ted in 
those days. Drunkenness as a habit 
could arise only at a later date when 
races possessing the secret, had 
attained to improved methods of 
cultivation and were settled in fertile 
regions. Such circumstances might 
have prevailed in the fertile plains of 
Bengal, which were certainly occupied 
by tribes of the Munda race before the 
arrival of the Aryans in those parts. 

It id noteworthy that one of the 
many rt preaches made against the 
Mundas in the early Sanskrit litera- 
ture, is precisely that of habitual 
drunkenness. 

It is there, and from a new race, 
that restrictions on such a baneful 
habit must be looked for. But this 
legend might really be called a 
powerful temperance sermon ; for its 
message to the Mundas amounts to 
this : The use of intoxicants may 
be allowed in a few exceptional 
cases. Its general use is a crime 
for which those responsible shall 
have to undergo the severest punish- 


ment. This gives additional weight 
to the surmise that the cult of 
Baranda came from hlnduized 
aborigines, probably such as were 
of Dravidian origin : among these 
the belief in distinctly evil spirits 
seems to be much stronger than 
among the Munda races. These 
then contributed to the new cult 
the belief in witchcraft and its 
counteracting rites, inculcat- 
ed in the first legend, whereas the 
admonition to temperance comes 
evidently from that asceticism^ which 
plays such an important part in the 
early Hindu religions. 

The remaining legends are* fair 
specimens of that kind of religious 
folk-lore which, whilst introducing 
new doctrines, does so effectively 
veil the contradictions between the 
old and the new, that both settle 
down side by side in the popular 
mind with little or no friction. 
This it accomplishes by proposing 
details, calculated to vividly strike 
simple, unreflecting imaginations 
and framing them adroitly in traits 
taken from the people^s everyday 
life so as to fix them there permanent- 
ly and make them appear as part 
and parcel of the mental belongings 
of that life. Summaries of two 
such legends will suffice : 

Once upon a; time there were two 
men, Deogaon Guru and Madho 
Mantri, who possessed such power- 
ful mantras that they could at their 
pleasure order tigers and snakes 
from the forests. They used to 
plough their fields with these tigers 
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yoking them to their ploughs by 
means of the snakes as straps. When 
Singbonga did not succeed in curing 
his little son by means of his 
medicines, he called in these two 
sokas who at once revealed to him 
that it was his own second wife who 
had bewitched the child. When 

Baranda, who was at once called 
in by Singbonga, had tried in 
vain to dissuade the second wife 
from her evil practices, he too 

applied to the two famous sokas 

for aid. They tli(;n shut her u[) 
iu a rocky cave wh^ rc she kept 
Kjreaming day and night. Singhongi, 
disturbed in his hunting excursions 
by these cries, a^^kod Baranda to 
take measures for her disnppearanoe. 
•This one ariaiig*ed a gre.kt kckvaui 
dance hoping that some youth 

might fall in luve with her and 
lake her to ^^ife• But all turned 
away from her with horror because 
her feet were twisted round so that 
her heels pointed forwards and her 
toes backwards. 1 hen Baranda set 
fire to the cave iu order to bun; 
her to death, but failed in this 
attempt. After some time a young 
mau who could find no wife took 
her in. She disappeared suddenly 
and he determined to seek lier. As 
he opened his box to take out his 
clothes for the journey, he found 
her there in the shape of a cat, 
whereupon he at once reclosed the 
box and threw it away in disgust. 
Baranda, desiring to find another 
husband for her, asked the two 
sokas to keep her confined in the 


Barandaboia(ga 

box whilst he went from village 
to village calling out : Who wants 
a beautiful cat ? But wlicnever 
people looked into the box the eat 
spat fire so that nobody wanted 
her. At lust his aikuar (carrying 
net), which was made of fried 
veg'etablo leaves and suspended 
from a carrying-pole made of a 
twig of the castor-oil plant, broke 
iu two near the village of llulsu. 
Baranda left it there and went 
home. Some men of Hulsu opened 
the box, took away all the ranus 
(soreerer^s medicines) of the witch 
and! started practising wdtehoraft. 
And therefore that village is even 
nowadays called Najorn- Hulsu. 
Then the t.vo groat sokas carried 
tlKj bax with the cat to the foroa^gHg 
(the waterfall of the blue rock 
pigeons) where it remains to this 
day. 

The noteworthy feature iu this 
legend is the doctrine that the 
princi])lo of good, which, accordnig 
to all al)original tribes of India, is 
irnpersonated in the Sim-god is 
unable by bis own power to coun- 
teract the effects of the principle 
of evil without the aid of sorcery. 
Now this is an explicit doctrine 
with certain if not all Dravidian 
Aborigines, a,nd the ^principle of 
evil is by them represented as the 
wife of the Sun-god. (See Palton^s 
Descri^^tive Kihnology of Bengal 
p. 296 and passim). 

The following is a summary of a 
very ordinary Hindu caste story. 
Singbonga and Baranda were 
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overtaken by a storm whilst out 
bunting, or, as others say after 
having danced a sword-dance. 
!Daranda sought shelter in the house 
or smithy of a Barat^j whereas 
Singbonga, rather than risk defile- 
ment in the house of a low-caste 
man, dared the storm and went 
home. The hlacksmith^s bellows 
were hanging under the roof and a 
few drops of water fell from it on to 
Baranda's ka^ga (the end lock of 
his chignon) thus deliling him. Then 
Singbonga refused further intercourse 
with him and went to live in braven. 
Thu's is why even now Baranda acts 
like an outcast, attacking all castes 
without distinction and eating 
whatever they offer liim in sacrifice, 
meddling even with those who are 
religiously and socially unclean in 
consequence of childbirth : Baranda 
eoben j itikoe hatirkoa orq ciitreoe 
jlruba. 

baranjl irs., to gather with 
dithculty and in small quantities at 
a time : baitea daru raiad- 

bariateia^ haranjiheda. 
baratiji-Q, p. v., to be tlius gathered. 

baraiai,-burttaa, burui^ buruiai (Sad. 
hururhurur ; Cfr. H. barharewd) imi- 
tative of the sound, used (1) as an 
intensive of describing 

stronger muttering, and con- 
strued like barnhurn, (2) of any 
other strong murmuring sound, in 
which meaning it is used as trs. or 
intrs. prd'. of liv. bgs., and as adv, 
of inan. os. as well as of liv. bgs.: 
sikriko hmuT^burui^jada ; kenderae 
buruisfiuniVijada, he plays the kendera 


bardsi-uruia^ 

violin which makes a murmuring 
sound; kendera burin^burti7i(ia7i snria. 
Trs. phrases may also be expressed in 
the p.v. : kendera hiirai^haru^gtana. 

N.B. Though buruf^hicrin^ is 
sometim'^s used instead of haddar^- 
liuldui^^ of several people who 
sniff up tiie mucus of the nose, 
bara/^biiruT^ seems never to be 
U'ed in Uiis meaning instead of 

b ii (1 .1 a?^bi/ d <! 1 1 7^ . 

bara6 (II, barJiLlnd) trs., to in- 
crease, uscmI with such d. o?. as ad(d . 
fame procured by vain expenses, 
nulum, fame, sud , interest on loan-, 
price : adale he has 

j made vain expenses in order to hj 
I praised for it. 

barao o p. v., to be increase 1 : lionder 
pit late babara gonoia, haraojana, 

barare bokoboSa Nag. svn. of 
ginigare bvko)oca. Has, 

bara-ura, bada-uda syn. of hara- 
Inti. 

barasi (Sk. H. Idu) I. sbst., a 
hshing-liook. 

II. tr-., to catcii by meins of a fish- 
ing-hook, to fish with a hook. 

barasi-baSar Has. sbst., a fishing 
line, 

barasi-dSia, sbst., a fishing rod. 

barfisi-duir Nag. sbst., a fishing 
line. 

barasi-uruia, trs., (1) to draw out 
with a fishing-hook, or with any hook 
at all. (2) to draw water from a 
well by means of a rope [kudboMry 
kudpaga)y or a pole [kudidi^ : 
sorogore meng. : janaole bardsi- 
nruT^jadaj the water is far down, wo 
draw it always with a pole or a rop *. 



dardsiurui^-g p. v., (1) to be drawn 
•out by means of a iiBhing-hook or 
any hook. (2) of water : to be drawn 
from tho well by means of a pole 
or a rope. 

bare sbs^., var. of barij the Banyan 
tree. In songs it is harcy not hart, 
which is used : Ocoja cetaotola goia,- 
gorscilu, Ocoja latar^ola barejapiiin,. 
Get away, bank-myna of the upper 
hamlet, who runst after (the 
maidens). Get away, bird of the 
lower hamlet, who livest in the 
binyan tree. {SalUy stands here for 
a youth, and for a maiden). 

bire adv., by all means : tebaime 
in songs bare is syn. of the 
conditional honai^ : Disiim harem 
baitare, raja, am^ t^kasika, Hatu 
harem baitare, munda, am§ ilimandi. 
If, O rajah, thou wouldst govern thy 
country well, thou wouldst Lave 
plenty of money. If, O village chief, 
thou wouldst govern thy village 
well, thou wouldst have plenty to 
eat and drink. 

bare ( Sad. har\ ) Mt. hade^ cake) 

I. sbst., balls or boluses of food 
offered for "sale in market-places. It 
generally consists of moistened pulse 
flour or of spiced mixtures or so-called 
curries. The kinds ordinarily present- 
ed are made of dal and dried kaharu, 
pumpkin, or dal and pnn4i kakaru, 
wbite-gourd. These balls are always 
stewed for consumption, never eaten 
as they are. This stew is called bare- 
ntu : barele kirira,!^; harele utuia. 

II. tr^., to make into such boluses : 
more ^95^ rambarale harekeda, 
hare’-Q P< v. to be made into boluses. 


bare-ttln sbst., stew made with 
boluses of pulse. 

barlif^ bsfbf.mistrf, bardf, or bafdf- 
inlstrl (Sad. H. barhdi) 1. sbst., a 
professional carpenter. This class 
of artisans is not found in purely 
Munda villages because every Munda 
knows carpentry enough for all his 
own purposes. Of late, though, a cer- 
tain number of Munda toys have 
been trained in Industrial Schools. 

II. trs. cans., to make smb. become 
a professional carpenter : bar boro 
korahonkiutaiia, menakiia.a, mi^ 
horoiisi barhikia. 

III. intrs., to call someone a car- 
penter : Cina kamikoko harhlakoa'^ 
What kind of artisans are called 
carpenters ? 

harh\-n rflx. v., to train oneself for, 
or to undertake, the work of a pro- 
fessional carpenter, 
harhvo p. v., to become a profes- 
I sional carpenter. 

barbl-kami sbst., the work, the pro- 
fession of carpenter, carpentry. 

bsrhT.mistrf bbst., a professional 
carj enter. 

bari, ba^i Nag. (Sad.) syn. of 
knku Has. fern, of baray L 
sbst., senior paternal or maternal 
aunt, or their niece; also great- 
grandmother and great-grand- 
daughter ; great-grand-aunts and 
great-grand-nieces. To avoid con- 
fusion kuri fs often added to bail 
when speaking of the niece or great- 
granddaughter. This word takes the 
prsl.prns. as pos. afxs. : bari^iharim 
baritej etc., rry, tby, his or her 
senior aunt, grcal-grandmc ther, etc 
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11. inirs^ to call someone senior 
paternal aunt, etc., banaiaii^, Itly., 

I say senior paternal, maternal aunt, 
etc., to her. This is the current 
Mundari eqvlt. for the Engl, : she is 
my senior paternal aunt, etc- 
biri var. of bdt'ft flood, 
bari.daro, bare-daru (Sad. bar. sbst.. 
Ficus bengilensis, Linn., UrticaCLae, 
— the Banyan, a tall, sprjading tree 
with nu nerjus aerial roots, which 
if not bmwrfed by cattle, form new 
sterns. The fruit, a small red fig, 
is Ckten. The milky sap of the tree 
i' used as birdlime. The wood is 
us ‘less ; it is not even liked as fire- 
wood, because it is damp and smoky. 

bsri-hsosr Nag, syn, of 
htnar, kukuhanar Has. sbst., (1) 
great-grandinother-iu-la\v and great 
gr.ind-aunts-in-Iaw. (i) wife of 
father-in-law^s elder brother, (.‘i) 
mother-in-law’s elder sister. 

bari-kimin gyu. of gu^gaki,tiin. 
barisaka, barisika var. of banda- 
saka, sbst., a simple swelling of the 
lymphatic gland in the g oin, in 
cntrd. to adagura, which is the same 
with an open sore. 

bari>suaai Has. barl-sfim Nag. 
sbst., any mistletoe growing on a 
banyan tree. It is used medicinally 
to cure retention of milk : a piece of 
branch without leaves of this mis- 
tletoe and one of loasuam (any mis- 
tletoe growing on Ficus glomerata), 
are crushed and mixed with rio - 
water and a pinch of salt. This is 
given as a drink, while the diet con- 
sists of pulse of roasted ramra. 
btrSa and deriv., vars. of bMa. 


bafkafi Nag. var- of harkcA* 
bare var. of bafbanaUfi. 
barbar-lumam sbst., (1) a silk^ 
worm reared in Chota Nagpur. (2) 
its cocoon. The haroar cocoon is 2^ 
long by 1 i" broad, solitary on a 
stalk 14 '^ long with a ring embrac- 
ing the branch of the tree. Its silk 
is white, even when the cocoon looks 
yellow, in which case it is called 
irbabarbar. The dead cocoon fetches 
on the market the same price as the 
laria cocoon, i.e., the second highest 
price. Not so the live cocoon, at 
least in Son pur (Has. and Nag.) 
where its breeding has been super- 
seded by that of the laria. Both 
this worm and the laria feed by 
preference on the sal tree, but they 
are reared also on several other kinds 
of tree : /lalan^, sekerg, kesel, baru, 
tamraSy etc. 

barOar-saOri^ barOa-tasa^ syn. 

of burusaUrly marai^ ctra^ barOy (H. 
baru) sbst., Andropogon balepensis, 
Brot. ; Gramineae, a tall, stout 
or slender perennial grass used for 
thatching. It is 6 ft. high. 

barflf var. of larkl. In addition 
to the functions described under 
harhxy this word is used also as 
follows : trs., to make smth. out 
of wood with carpenter^'s tools : eika- 
n^m haruliada ? 

barui-o p. v., to be made with car- 
penter's tools. 

ha-n-arui vrb. n., the object made 
with carpenter's tools : nea okoe§ 
hanarul ? Whose work is this piece 
of carpentry ? 

barol trs., to let escape, go, slip, 
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fall from the h^nd suddenly arid un- 
willingly : lot alia, lapt^tada^ rapu^- 
jana, 

laru)rft rfl3C. v., t6!slip (aftei* an effort 
on the part of the object) from some- 
one's hands : hai sabakaiita, taikena, 
mendoe barulnfana, I had got hold 
of a fish but it managed to slip from 
my hand. 

la-p.anjt repr. v., to slip loose, of 
people who were holding each other 
by the band : gara paromtanrekita 
satjtipijanakiiai, lapariujayia, in cros- 
sing the river they held each other 
by the band, but slii)ped loose. 
b arm -0 p. v., to bo allowed to 
escape, go, slip, fall suddenly and un- 
willingly from the band : lota 
harujjana^ d«a pasirgirijana. 
ha-n-arvl vib. n., (I) the amount 
of slipping : morea maparata haiko tai- 
kena, banaruVeo baruYkedkoa soben 
horoko okenbkena, there were five 
large fishes, they let them slip from 
their hands in such a number, that 
everybody was displeased (every- 
body said : o!). (2) the slipping ; 
misa hanarn^ite lota huriialeka dar- 
kaolena, barsa hanarwire sennutcr- 
jana, the first time the brass bowl 
slip])ed from the hand it got cracked, 
the second time it went to pieces. 

N. B, This word occurs also in tbo 
cpds. capubarut and ^ar^harvCL 
barfil-Katni sbst., work done with 
carpenter^s tools : harUtkami kae 
ituana, he is not handy with carpen- 
ter^s tools. Also used as var. of 
hiirhikamt, the work, the profession 
of carpenter, carpentry, 

barai-mistrl var. of barlnmiUru 


ba#Ji, bara Has, syti, of ek6n4ttt 
Nag. sbst., a male wild boar, whether 
living with cue female (larger kind) 
or leading a herd (smaller kiml), 
Sus cristatus : birgutlsnkurikoro 
mipia(J basako talna, each herd of 
wild pigs of the smaller kind has one 
male leader. 

hasa-o p. v., to become a full- 
grown male wild hoar. 

basa (Sk. Sad.) sbst. Pcoj Ic 
who keep sparrow-hawks, distinguish 
amongst the young ono.s a basi, 
which is smaller but stronger than 
the others, a ffufa, whiedi is middle- 
sized, and a lescra, which is the 
tallest. 

basa-o p. V., to grow into a basa. 

basa (Sk. vdm ; II. basd) 1. sbst , 
a place whore one rests for a long 
while, cooks or cals one’s meal, lodg- 
es for the night, or least in* ends t ) 
do those tilings, lltiild’ngs eroeted 
by Government for the accommoda- 
tion of passing travellers are not 
called hasa^ hut (lakba^galay or 
catiorrij though the accommodation 
found there is called basa. N(Ta basa 
ka namo ana, no lodgijrn^nt or ac- 
commod ition for a traveller is to bo 
found here. In songs basa has the 
same meaning and is var. of dera. 
There is however one song in which 
basa has the meaning of temporary 
abode : Ne disum duku dasa, Hasa 
dasi, ote basa ; Ela manoa ! jana^- 
gem geraiSkca : Suku banoa I Cim 
oikaea ? This earth is a place 
of grief, a place of servitude to tho 
soil, a temp irary abode ; Alas I O 
man, thou complai^est always that 
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there is no happiness ! What wikt 
thou ? This earth is a vale 
of tears, w'here thou hast to work in 
the sweat of thy brow and where 
thou' shalt live but a short time. 
Alas I O man, thou oomplainest 
always that there is no happiness 
in store for thee I Thou canst not 
ohange it. 

II. intrs., (1) to stop somewhere 
for the purposes described : catiora- 
role basnkeda. (1) to dwell tem- 
porarily in some kind of Bhelt<^r 
erected by people who have either to 
watch fields or work for some time 
in the forest ; bar plttfiete ekot^rce 
basaakada. 

basa-n rflx. v., some meaning as 
intrs.: nerele basantana. 
hasa-g p. v., irnprsl, of lodging : to 
bo taken : CAibasa ciminatak aata,- 
gina ? — BarsitSk borare hasaoa (or 
barsii3k gitj Iioia meiui), how far is 
Clialljasa ? — For two days one has 
to take lodging on the road. 
ha-n-asa vrb. n., {]) tlie number of 
lodgers : ne hataro bu7iasuko basa- 
tada, kuara date doia, kako dotakotan i, 
so many people stopped fur lodging 
in this compound, that tliere is not 
wab r enough for all of them in the 
well. (2) the action of lodging : 
niku bonder hanasa bareej menal^o- 
goa, these people have been stopping 
here for a few days, 
basalr (Sa l.) syn. of arandihd. 
bfl-sakani>daru sbst., any shrub 
with variegated leaves, as Codisieum, 
Ac Ijpha, Clidenia, Graptophyllum, 
etc. These are never planted by the 
Mundas, but found only in gardens 


of Eutopeans. 

bisftkad, bidfca5 var. of bkasaiui, 

bt-8ttfa syn. of bahala^^ with thfe 
difterence that bdhala^ is used only 
of the ornamental flowers made on 
Cloth by the native weaver, whereas 
bdfiala may be used also of those 
made by other people. See bdhala^, 

basan (H. bdsan) sbst., a vessel, 
a basin. 

basat^k I. sbst., the water in which 
the rice is to be cooked : basais^ 
lad i tarn : put on the fire tho water 
for cooking rice. 

II. trs., to boil water : ontedo cil 
rnentc dale hami^kcda, M.B. It is 
never used in the meaning of to 
cook, 

III, intrs, to boil (of water) : d^ 
basaii^fana, the water is boiling. 
bafiai^-o p. V, (I) to be made to 
boil : honkoa ca meuto oimin catu 
hasai^gtana ? (2) to begin to boil ; 
da bami^ginyia nfl'lo. 

ha-v-asar^ vrb., n., (1) tbeamountof 
boiling: banamr^ko bisatSkneda n>id 

ca^u da lalagirijana, ihoy have been 
boding it so long that the pot which 
was full is reduced to half. (2) the 
action of boiling : misa bLinanaT^do 
rar^rurajana oroge basaiatana, tho 
first boiling had cooled down, now 
it boils again. 

basai3k-d$-dipll, basai3k^9-fiii3tgi 
adv. of time, Itly., at the time 
when the water is already boiling 
(for preparing the evening meal), 
at about 4 or 5 p.m. 

ba9at3k-S[o$ Itly., to kill by boUIfig, 
i.e., to sterilize water by boiling it. 
Water which has not been boiletl, 
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the Mundas call herel raw water 
or 4(^rid^^ water from the well, 
garadq^ water from the atream. 
As a rule they do not consider this 
as being in any way dangerous 
to health, and very rarely boil their 
drinking water. To quench their 
thirst they prefer han when 
available, which has not been boiled 
either, but has become somewhat 
acid by a slight fermentaticn over 
cooked rice : d% hami^gottam^ make 
the water innocuous by boiling it. 

haia^goj-g p.v., of 
water to be rendered innocuous 
by boiling. 

basad^ bosad var. of hhnsab. 

basar-basar and basarleka var. 

of hhasarhhasar, lhasarleka. 

basirad, bosdrad var. of bhasdrab. 

baalta (Sk. H. hastj bastu, 
things) sbst , a recipient, vessel, 
basket (not used for a bag, a sack, 
for which hosta is used) : jojomtea 
hasdtu auime, bring a plate, a vissel 
for eating. 

bas&tu syn. of sonco, T. sbst., a 
comfortable spot or position; ape 
Burunr^ basdturepen, ai-^doiia, lum^- 
tai»a, you are in a snug shelter 
(against the rain), but I am getting 
wet. 

II. intrs. imprsl, (1) to feel 

comfortable : parkomre gitj ka 

hasdtukina. (2) to like smth. {sonco 
is not used in this second meaning) : 
ena aiumtanre ka lasdlu^na, I 
did not like him to speak like that. 

III. trs., (1) to make someone 
comfortable : kupulko bijylena jeta- 
n^re kape lasdtuke^koa^ dul^re na 
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tmgunre, jomre na nnte, gue«l« eame, 
you did not make them comfortable 
in anything, neither in sitting nor m 
standing, in eating nor in drinking. 
(2) to say or do a thing ahiv|| 
pleases, which is liked : tisiia^ cikat 
kami hobaoa mente hukum alumh 
senkena, mia^rco kae basdlnkedlea, 
when we went to-day to hear what 
work we would have to do, in the 
different works he ordered to be 
done, there was not one to our 
liking. 

basdtu-n rflx. v., to arrange oneself 
so as to be comfortable, to put one- 
self in a corafoi table position ; 
P'lfliomve'ojbasdivnjana, 
basdfu-n p v., to be comfortable, 
to find a comfortable position : pa^ire 
kaita^ basiiftiua^ ote aligea, parkomreia, 
hasdiuua. 

basfiri, ba^Srl-palla sbst., a small 
rice measure of only 10 or 12 
ebataks (ti»cre are 8 ebataks in a 
pound) : mahara, barae, daslko^ 
gonota^ haitdrite ornotana, the price 
paid in kind to cowherds, black- 
smiths and servants is measured 
with a bnsdripaila. 

basi (ist. no. Tam., j)asu, pasifS, 
after; 2d. m. H. Sad., stale). 

P postp. of time ; (1) the day after : 
maragar hasi, the day after Tuesday. 
(2) In tbel adverbial phrase basi* 
hula^t on the following day, basi 
always precedes the w'ord hulai ^ : 
porothulaia, kaii3t senkena, had- 
hnlaT^xT 3 ( senkena, (3) In a looser 
sense it means ; after, immediate- 
ly after, goon after ; roa basi 



after the transplantatioa of rice. 

(4) In this meaning it also takes 
the prf* p. afx.^ akan with te and 
then it means : when or as soon as 
ench or such an event was or will 
be over : Kn^ihon jatra haiiakante 
arandi sanaj^ia^ the girl wants to 
marry when the jatras will be over. 

(5) It OLCurs also as trs., or in the 
rflx. V. with the meaning of to do 
smth., on the day after : ne kamibu 
mai^garbasiiaf we shall do this 
work the day after Tuesday ; 
kamibu porofdastta, we shall do this 
work on the day after the feast ; 
forolibiiiinjanapt^ holape hijyijanre 
honaiSk^ you reach the day after the 
feast^ you should have come yester- 
day. 

2® I. adj., with words denoting 
articles of food and drink. In this 
function it is primarily eqvlt. to a 
rel. clause meaning : (food or drnk) 
which is a day old, i.e., which has 
been cooked the day before or a day 
previous to the day in question : 
hazi manii. Since cooked food turns 
stale when it has been standing for 
a day, hazi used as adj. means very 
frequently ; stale, acid, sour. It is 
considered as agreeable or disagree- 
able according to the degree of 
aoidulation. 

11. trs., to cause food or drink 
to become stale or acid either by not 
consuming it on the day on which 
it has been prepared, or by letting 
it purposely stand long enough to 
become somewhat acid. The last is 
currently done with ordinary un- 
boiled water which is added to rice- 


water, or poured over cooked net 
and allowed to stand till it is soiiie» 
what acid, when it is called hazi 
and much liked as a drink : maodi 
alope haziKa^ jomcabaepe ; 
kabu girit^, g^rad^ mesaleate meaiSL 
nnimentebu hazit^i, let us not 
throw away the rice-watjr, let us 
mix it with water and drink it the 
day after to-morrow when it has 
become somewhat acid. 
bazi-Q p. V., to become acid, sour, 
stale : nea ka jomoa, hdziakante dam. 
oro; tfind^d^, gar id^ ka mesakere, 
ka basioa, Ubidoa, rice-water, un- 
mixed with clear water does not 
become acid but rancid. 
ba-n-azi vrb. n., (1) the quantity 
of food or drink which has or will 
become stale or acid : mandiko 
hanaziho basihundikeda, baria ca^u- 
ieka per^giriakana. (2) the extent 
of staleness : mod ca^u mandi bana* 
ziko basikeda, jomlerc goeakan seta 
birida, they lot a whole pot of 
cooked rice become so stale, that if 
we were to eat it, a dead dog would 
come back to life, i.e., it is acid 
enough to bring a dead dog back to 
life. (3) the food or drink which 
has become stale : misa banaaido 
soben sukurikoe omoabaada, or^ 
basihundijada. 

bazihazi, bazige adv., with zoan^ to 
smell, to taste sour, stale : hazihasi 
soanina, I find it has a sour taste ; 
bazibasi soanlana, it has a stale 
smell or taste. 

basif, basikusiko sbst., the 
remains of the previous day^s meal : 
alom mandicj bazikmike men§ ; 
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lelkepe> do 1106 go befope 
baling eatdti (Uly.) Boeo)? the 
remains of yesterday's meal 
iMial df sbett cold amd nearly 
always anboiled water which is 
mi^Ked with* pice^watei^ or poured 
over cooked rice^ and allowed to 
stand for a day or two so as to 
become somewhat acid and form 
tm agp^eeablo drink. It is the usual 
drink of the natives, and is very 
refieshing- If allowed to stand for 
at least a fortnight, it becomos very 
aeid and is called JcavUgu It is 
sometimes kept for several months. 

basi-hundi trs., to put together 
day by day i« the same pot the 
remnant of food which has or will 
becofae stale. 

basihundi-Qj p. v., of stale remnants 
of food, to be put daily together 
i«k a pot : api malckaato pur^^go 
mandl ha-^ihtkndii^kaua, 

basi Hi sbst., rice-beer wliich has 
l>eeu squeezed out on the previous 
day : h&n iHko nukcrc taramara 
hoToko kandumandukoa, some people 
gat acidity of the stomach when 
they drink stale rice-beer., 
basi^kuaiko gyn« of basins. 
baflla (Sad. ; H. b(uula) I. slst^, 
SL carpenter's adze. 

IT. trs., to hit someone with an adze 
(the number of strokes must be 
expressed) : madbaUlakiae, baarbadla- 
he struck him once,, twice, 
with am adze. (2) to forge into a 
adze : ne merecj dasilaeme, 
lasila^^ (1) tii be forged into 
an adze: honderr? mere^ basila^ 
ckanaci? (2) used also in the same 


cpds. as the trSi to indicate the 
mWnber of adze« strokes* one receives : 
apiba^ajmme, he was struck thrice 
with an adze. 

baskaiV var. of Hamk(tik 
baSfab var. of bAamrad, 
baSrtiA var. of basdf nr 
basii-hesa shst., Ficus infectorla, 
Rbxlx; Urticaceae,-— a small deci- 

duous fig-tree with pendulous loaves, 
the slender and flexible petiole being 
14-2'' long. The leaves are three- 
uerved at the base and tho apes is 
abruptly narrowed into a shoit tail. 

bisumsamsuni descriptive of the 
sound of the haramhandw.^ tk' larger 
kind of banavi^ single-slringoi 
fiddle, I. sbsfe., the sound of the 
haramhanam : Idsunnu^nnimem 

alum]<^ ?■ 

II. adj., with sari, the suinc 
sound. 

III. intrs., to make such a sound : 
harambanam bdsumsums^mf, and . 

IV. trs., to play the large fi Idle : 
hdsnmsv>msw*n]ad(iey or hararnhanaiao 
bdsu 'nisu mmmj ada*- 
b(ku 7 mnmsum~Q p. v.^ to bo caused 
to produce such a sound: harani- 
banam bd^umsimsumQtarui^^ 
hilsiimsumsmntait adv., with sari^ 
to produce such a sound. 

basundan^ var. of hhaiidasttis^. 

bit (Sk. H. Ut] SacU Mt.) 
sbstw, rhearoatism. This word is 
rarely used by theMundas, they say : 
hoeo toak§.ia, or hoeoe toakana, the 
wind has hit hind. 

bcd-Q p. v.^ to get- rheumatism ; 
hmiah 0 ^ae^ 

bata (Sad. Or. Slnh. path) I, 
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sbst., (]) luths of various kinds 
used to suppQrt tbe thatch or tiles of : 
a roof : jcctabata .hruahwjood used to : 
support the roof .cohering; maiba>ta^ 
baiuboQs entire or split used in | 
the sfifue iway j ha^b&ta^ laths of | 
sawn wood ; patqibatia.i sjfplings ! 
jslrippod Off .their hark and used as i 
laths ; \lgfhaiai pared sapp lings used 
as .latbs; catqbata, split sappUngs 
used as laths ; meredbaia^ tbe 
pieces of angle or T iron which 
support a corrugated iron roofing. 
(’^) a tenon ; khuntara haia cuyjana 
(or CvVedjana). the tenon at the 
end of the post is broken. 

JI. trs., (1) to u.*-:c smtb. as a 
roof"lath : bururaadle Uitaea. (2) to 
cover a house with latbs : or^ 
iUilgcpc hiiiaked(i cl.etaia.ge ? Have 
you roofed the house with tbe laths 
close to each other or far apait ? 
(3) to shape the end of a piece of 
wood into a tenon: kun^a haLicme. 
hata-o p. V., (I,) to be used as a 
roof-lath. (2) of a Louse: to be 
co.vered >\ith laths : oi\i bdlaakana^ 
(3) to be fitted with a tenon : kunta 
lainakana, 

la-ii-ata vrh- n., the closeness 
or distance between the laths on 
a roof : bam^iako batakeda splere 
ti ka sos^ha : they have put the laths 
60 close that one could not iusart 
his hand between any two of them ; 
lanat<iko bitakeda keo^ pucpgoa, 
they have put the laths so far apart 
that the tiles will faU through. 

bata&ll I. shsty nanie of a feast 
or rather sacrlficp offered by the 
pahanr fpr liho Purpose pf phtei»i«g 
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proteetion against snakes and tigers 
during rthe weeding, reploughing 
land kara .(levelling down) operations. 
Xt ftakes iplaoe in Bhado (August) 
but tit is (Zieifther attached to any 
•phase ifi rthe moon nor to any 
particular date. Before this saczl* 
ike is offered, the kora operation is 
not allowed, nor may the .cultwators 
weed except in tbe forenoon. When 
the weeding and kara operations 
become urgent the pahanr fixes the 
date for the sacriHce and aunounocs 
it to the village. 

On ike eve of ike fald he shuts 
up three fovls und« r a orate and 
keeps them fasting that the next day 
they may eat tbe more readily of 
the sacrificial rice. There is a white 
fowl for a gioy one for 

Jaerburia aiul a red one for DesaUli 
and tbe other boiigas. 

On the faint itself ^ in the fore- 
noon, all the villagers turn out and 
w^ecd for a little while. Meantime 
the pahanr and his assistant, after 
I having taken a bath, carry the three 
fowls together with some pcarl-rlcc 
to a field of the pahanr which is 
conveniently close by. There ho 
himself prepares ;a small plot by 
plucking out the rice .seedlings and 
wced§ from it and plaaters it with 
a solution of oowdung. Then ho 
puts down three little heaps of pearl- 
xicc. 

A member of each household now 
presenj^s him with a suiall branch of 
the tree and another of the 
%Q&o tree. All these branches he 

pUces ia ^ heap the pe$u:hzko* 
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If at the flower feast souie people 
have given offence to the pahanr in 
connection with the sacrifice to 
Jaerburia (see article under this 
word) be rejects their branches. 
This is considered a very severe 
punishment, for the soso branch 
is the great remedy against the evil 
eye and the tiril being the only tree 
which escaped the general confl igra- 
tion, is supposed to possess speci d 
virtue as a charm against the fipr^e 
rays of the sun which may prove 
fatal to the growing rice. When all 
the branches are gathered, the pahanr 
takes first the red fowl and facing 
east makes it eat some of the pearl- 
rice saying : Ilenefalai^ DesaUli, 

Mdrdburu, Cav(Jlt, Ca6ra, Nageera^ 
BindierOf ariren cimirenko^ diria\al 
iakamororenko^ ape mud gandu 
miad ealpare du^tan jarutanko, 
iuiT^do batauli n^greg^ aiiq omapetan 
eedapefana, jomepel nuipel heredre 
tusai^ref sakanre eakamre kuldbotoi^ 
hangkaybit^botoT^ hangka\ Kotagiri- 
kope ! teogirikope ! n^mte daramte 
omapetan cedapetanaii^. Here, 
friends, Desaull, Manranburu, Candi 
Caora, Nageera, Bindiera, you who 
dwell on the field ridges and all you 
who may hide in the interstices of 
layers of rooks and under heaped up 
leaves, all of you are sitting and 
conversing together on the same 
stool and the same bench ; to-day 
1 make to you a gift and offering 
for the feast of bataUJi, Eat and 
drink ! Let no tiger and no snake 
threaten ub when we are weeding 
and cleaning (our fields), whilst we 


are collecting firewood and ieavea 
(for plates and cups) I throw and 
shake them off from us I I make this 
gift and offering with respect and 
devotion Then he cuts the fowl's 
neck, drops some blood on the throe 
heaps of pearl-rice and adds some 
feathers from the neck and wing of 
the fowl. After that he offers the 
grey fowl in the same manner 
to Jaerburia saying: ^^Htneiala^ 
Jaerburia ^ iisii^doii^ omamfan 
cedayntanaii^ ! Lesaiili, Mdrdburu/ 
etc., as above. Finally he offers the 
white fowl to Singbonga asking him 
to order the tutelary spirit- to behave 
properly to them : Sii^- 

boT^qay tisit^doiT^ omamfan cedam^ 
tanafe, Jomeme nuime ! BesaUli, 
Mdrdburu, Buruboi^qa^ IkirboT^ga, 
Nageera^ Bindiera^ Can(}iy Cabra^ 
diriatal sakamsororenko orq sobenko 
am dbtadkoa, Heredre tusai^re 
sahanre sakamrCy botoi^ alokahea ! 
hati alokakoa ! hadi alokakoa ! 
Bafaitli nSgreg nSmte daramiele 
omamian cedamtana. Ilati afokakoaX 
badi alokakoa I Here, friend Sing- 
bonga, to-day I (an;!) we make 
a gift and offering to thee ! Eat 
and drink 1 Thou hast appointed 
Desauli, Manranburu, Burubouga, 
Ikirbonga, Nageerra, Bindiera, Candi, 
Caora, those who dwell on the 
field ridges and those who live, in 
the interstices of layers of rooks and 
under heaped up leaves. Do not 
allow them to threaten us, to trouble 
us, to harm us whilst we are weed- 
ing and cleaning (our fields), whilst 
we fetch firewood and leaves I On 
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the occasion of this fea^t of bataUli 
we prebcnt our offerings to thee with 
respect and devotion. Do thou not 
allow them to trouble us, let them 
not harm us/^ 

After this prayer he pours a little 
r!ce-beer into three small leaf-cups 
called cadfom purn (tailed drinking 
leaf-cups) and offers them, the first 
to Besauli and the village bongas, 
the second to Jaerluria and the 
village bongas, the third to Sir^fio^gaf 
repeating the above formulas at 
each cup respectively. Then he re- 
turns to his house, prepares the three 
fowls, makes a small cake of the 
beads, liver and a piece of the chest. 
With this cake he returns to the 
place of the sacrifice,* and dividing 
the cake into three parts, places one 
piece on each of the three little heaps 
of rice repeating at each one of the 
above formulas with the addition 
“ having cooked and roasted the 
inner liver and the inner breast, I 
present this gift and offering to 
you,'' etc. Now ho goes to his 
house again, takes the cooked flesh 
of the three fowls, divides it among 
the male members of the village 
family, who must bathe before par 
taking of the meat. Women and 
such men as are not members of the 
village family, i.e., not khuntkatti- 
dars, are not allowed to partake of 
the sacrificial meat . A f ter that there 
is a festive meal in the village for 
all. But it is a comparatively small 
feast. From that day onwards they 
may weed forenoon and afternoon 
and begin the kara operations. 
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Within recent times the! khuntkatti- 
dars do ;no longer consider it of 
obligation to partake of the sacrificial 
meat offered to them on this 
occasion. The prayer to Singbonga 
is a most clear and concise profession 
of monotheism. The use of I, 
and le, we, as sbj. in the first sen- 
tence is notewoi thy, and might be 
rendered by. *'We, through my 
agency, or my hands, offer," etc. 

Note the idiom : nia okoe 
lelakada bfire na hataUJtre ? (The 
rice-beer) of this one, who has ever 
seen it either cn the flower feast or 
on the hataiili feast ? i.e., that man 
never treats.'anybody to rice- beer ! 

II. intrs., to bold the batailli 
feast : holako hatnfdilceda. 
bataUli~n rflx. v., to hold the hatauli 
feast : tlsita^le baiatHintana. 
bataiili-Q p. v. imprsl., of the hatauli 
feast, to be held : cimtaia, hata^lxoa ? 
When will the baiaUli feast take 
place ? 

batafili-boiSLga intrs., to offer the 
sacrifice proper to the batailli feast, 
i.e., to hold the hataUli feast : holako 
bataUliboT^gaktda, orh ola bataUliko 
boi3igakeda. 

bataUliboT^ga^Q p. v. imprsl., of the 
same sacrifice, to be offered : hola 
bataiiIiboK{gajana, 

batl (Sk. ; H. hitti ; Sad.) shst., 
a candle, a European lamp, a Euro- 
pean lamp wick (this last in entrd. 
to sarita^ the wick used in the native 
4ibr\), It occurs also in the cpd. 
mombatii or sitadbati, a wax-candle : 
aiii^ bait junditam. N. B. Baii 
occurs as prd. only in such |)hrase8 
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as : purggepe haktada, batiakada, 
or hatiana^ which ipean : you have 
a lar^e stock of caudles, lamps 
or lamp wicks. 

bati, batijl Has. batlKam, batkaoi 
batuiSk or occasionally batika^* 
bati'Rga^ Nag. 

1° Corrective postp. added tO'tho 
correction : or rather : nc urj[ gol- 
ixi6re tiikateu kirha^kia, gelturul 
taka (or gelturul t^^kate) hat id ^ 
1 bought this bullock for Rs. 15, 
po I for sixteen ! Mendo sukuibar 
hulat3,ii3, hlji^leua ; ka, sanicarhulaia, 
hatidy or, kfi haiidy sanlcarhulaR, 
but I came ou Friday, no ! I mean 
onSaturJay; sukurbar, sukurbardo 
laiid ka, sauicAr daia„ on Friday, 
no! noton Friday, on Saturday of 
course. 

V' In scornful comparisons : not 
even so (much) as ... These vari- 
ants with the meaning ; rather, are 
placed after the term with which the 
being or object in question is com- 
pared ; this is then followed either 
by much, i.e., more, and the 

prd., or by the prd. with the adver- 
bial affix 11 Oy pretty much, i.c», 
pretty more, or occasionally bj^ the 
simple prd. : batiribatirige hasulj[a, 
mut huac^ baiid pura atiikaroa, 
(whatever he says) he felt very 
littlo pain, an ant-bite rather is felt 
more, i.e., not evcin so much as 
>vheii one is bitten by an ant I 
kokor kn|? cii jilula ? — Ka I dur 
lati^ jilunoea, does the spotted 
owlet furnish much pieat?-'-Not 
at all I not even as much as the 
Had.iau bustard quail (t^Oijgh 
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this looks 80 much ! smaller) ; sail- 
jilu pura ka sibila, urijilu batid 
fsibila, bison meat is not yqry tasty, 
not even as tasty as beef. 

batikaj^ batikam^ batliSkgaj^ bat- 
kam, batui3k ( 1) syn. of bati. (2) after 
the words ja^ka and adika, rather 
more than before. Instead of this, 
in Has. they say : jadkate, aikate^ 
adikaiCj private : ari ja^ka hatikam 
bagraojana, mendo kaiia, kese^- 
dariada, the ridge of the field is 
rather more spoiled than before, 
butihavelnot been able to repair 
the breach ; jacjka hatikamii^ gaoo- 
iX)gotana, my sore rather increases. 

N. B. In the books edited by the 
Lutheran Mission this word is 
incorrectly used as a syn, of nietido, 
but. 

batikam var. of hatikad. 

batit^gad, var. of baiiJead, 

batir, batiri, batri 1. trs., to do 
smth. too slightly to some one : 
sajaile hatirikla (or batirigele sajai- 
kja) enamente kae sojentana, we have 
punished him too slightly, that is 
why ho docs not correct himself. 
(2) to cause a sickness or a patient 
to improve slightly ; batirikinamt 
aiiia ruam batirUccday amg, rami 
batirik{na, thou bast made mo a littlo 
better (with thy remedy), thou hast 
slightly lessened my fever, thy 
remedy hap caused me to improve 
a little. 

II. intes. imprsl., (1) in an affir- 
mative sentence : to fe^I better in 
aicknesa : ^ua nidae pi^golpoiaLgoL 
lena, p^do lf> 2 £raMtaiia, .^t wght be 
m^mxich flOiE^b^d mtb foyer, .n^w 
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be feels a little better. (2) ia nega- 
tive sentences : to feelj speak or act, 
biggerjin a discussion, quarrel, fight, 
etc., than befits one^s knowledge, 
age, strength, etc , : ne jerrta ka 
hatiria'itana,i his little chap does not 
keep his place, he talks bigger than 
he should, he wants to fight one who 
is too strong for him j hapenme, am 
kfi haiiriamta)\ay be silent, thou 
(lost not realize how little thou 
knowest ; cpcraTa, ka hativiaitana^ 
he makes himself too big in fjuarrels, 
ili nil ka haliriauiy he drinks more 
than is good for him (because he 
thinks that he can bear more drink 
than he really can). 
halir-criy baiiri-ny hafri’n rllx. v , 
to feign oiics(‘lf a little bettor in 
sickness: julabhorctc ruac haftrin- 
iana * — Kag'a 1 ath'ido kaiR hat'n'in- 
kam pati:u*edo o:)piilekaii.j m(\ 
ho ])rctcTuls that ho lias less ft.v<T in 
Older not to be foret d to t ike east -r 
oil. — "No ! it is not a mako-helicvo, 
if thou dost not believe nv^, just fool 
my body. (■.?) to do snUh. a li llc 
less ; pura cpdMistane tailann, huriu 
dintactee haO i iiifinin ; luusjisdij. 
biijadkia, enreo kao (nj( ) ri n fanay one 
day I made him understand, I warn- 
ed him, he goes on n<’vci'thcless just 
as before. (3) in negative seniencts, 
same meaning as intrs. iinprsb : 
bapenrae, kam hatirinlana ; epcraia, 
(or eperaRre) kae hatirintana. 
hatir-Oy hatiri-Qy hatri-o p. v., (1) 
to get a little better, to improve a 
little, of a sick man or a sickness : 
amg. ranuteR hath'ijana ; amg. ranuto 
rua batiriaJcana. (2) syn, of hatiri 
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darioy to become a little taller, a 
littl(! stronger : honko tijur.kan bfiri 
oraregCR taina, honko hat'irijanate 
(or batiri darijanate) jilsa karaina- 
laiR uruRoa, as long as my children 
remain little crawling things, I will 
remain at home, hut when they be- 
come a little talUr, I will go out 
an yw lie re to work as a day-labourer ; 
sulirido jetanji kao kajlkeda, ili 
naml((](‘ii laf i riiujjan Oy cnair.entce 
operate tan.a, when lie was sober bo 
said nothing, hut havir.g indulged 
in beer he has bi'cornc a little stron- 
g< r (in liis own edimatlon) and so he 
(jnarrels now. 

ha~ii-a(lry la’iiahriy la^n-a(ri vrb., 
n., a slight iinprovi-in'Mit in a sick- 
ness : hoinra (hi,iafri bntrildiotana, 
yesterday’s slight improvement coii- 
tinu; .s. 

Ill alv. of manner : (1) a. 

Kttl'. sligliilv: Idhfi eraRk'kom, 
svol-1 lle'iu a littk' hif'ii'iJc Siij'iikia, 
i we I u’liskcd liim sj'glitly, (2j a 
i little nuu-e ; lr.!ir kakalarme, kfi 
I aiumolai;a, sjoak sonwwl.a*: luulcr, 

! T don’t Iiear tine ; lahr soiicmc, 
piiram tenegonentam, walk a 11 tile 
faster, then art too slow. ()) with 
the end. gs : tim little, too slight' ly : 
hufh'ujide saja]kj[a, ^vc punished him 
too slightly. (Id with the end. ge : 
a little less : hatXrige sen erne, walk 
a little more slowly, not so fast ; 
haiirige kaklacme, don't speak so 
loud. 

hatirhaiiYy haiiribatlriy batrlbatri 

adv., with or without the enclitic gCy 
a very little : hola apesa da banQU- 
tera ci ‘^'^laiinhaiindoe gamale^g^i' 
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was there no rain at all ycstcrdiiy on 
your siJe? — Well, to (ell (he truth, it 
rained a very little ; hai 'inhaii rige 
hasulja, muihuuca batirj pnra atiika- 

roa. 

ball rhaiirtc^ hat i riha i ir) t c Jjat rihatri’' 
ic adv., by slow decrees, by little 
bits, by (its and starts : hal'irih(\i\ri- 
ie hasui hokagtana, by slow degrees 
be ceases to feeljpain ; kuliu heba- 
akana, hat inha 0 r it c nc darulita, 
bafjjada we two are not us( d (o (he 
woik, we saw this tiee by bi(s, l.e , 
stopping again and again to sec 
whether we dev'atc c-r not. 

batlr dari-9^ batiri dari-9, batri 
dari.9 p. V , to become a little taller, 
or a little stronger. 

batir-idi 9^ batlri-idi-9, batri-idi-9, 
pVj ot* a sick man or a sickness, 
to go on improving little by little. 

batori Nag. (II. a flatu- 

lent swelling) sbst., a boil or sore of 
animals. 

laion-g p. v., of animals, to get a 
boil : laioviaJcanae. 
la-n-alori vrb. n., the numb, r of 
bolls with wh ch an animal is affect- 
ed : alea merom bauntorii baterljana 
gota borinne g .bt-ahagi ana, oui' goat 
Las got sueh an amount of boils that 
Its whole body is getting covered 
with sores. 

batora I. sb-t., tbc want of zest 
in eating smib. resulting from 
liaving eaten it much or often : 
kantara ka haeapiina, holira huiora 
mon.igea, jackfrnit doc's not a] peal 
to me, 1 ate too much of it yester- 
day, or, 1 feci still the same want of 
zest as yesterday. 
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II. intis, imprsb, to feel no zest, 
no rnjoymei t anymore in eating 
srnth. : uli hatorajqiria. 

III. trs. cans., to cause in sinb. a 
wanl of iaslc or appetite for smth. by 
making him cat (00 much of it, or 
too often : ne kuri sarjointcc lalorci' 
he (tie a. 

haiora-n rflx. v., to dejtrive omself 
of zest in eating smth. by eating 
too much of it all at once (s^n. of 
jommtirl'a(T) or by eating it too 
oflen ; Laruad liOT(»ko]g ka kajidari- 
oa, jan jcrnci narnkcre mu'-hareko 
hatorana^ it is imy ohsible (0 def-cribe 
tbe ways (-f vorat ions p{‘o))l(‘ : win n 
they got some ea(able, at once tin y 
eat so much of it that they lo;C their 
ta.ste for it. 

hatofa-g^ p.v , to have cafen so much 
or so oflen of emlh. (h it one does 
c^a.se (0 enjoy eating i(, is said of 
a t. mjiorary feeling, in con(id. to 
wamggy which dcnot('s a la dug 
feeling of disgust or satiity : ]>ur;na 
jomle, kavedo inusiia, puragt' jornteko 
hatoraoa. 

hatoragge adv., too much or too 
oflen so as to lose one’s ze.st for it : 
holado kantara baioraggee jomla. 
batri var. (ff hatir. 
batua, batua-rog, (Sk. II. hdf, 
rheumatism) I. sbst., a disease 
causing lameness in cattle, especially 
in buffaloes. It is a kind of st'ffness 
caused by cold ; while they walk a 
creaking sound is beard near the 
hip joint. They got better by 
exircise, and when the weather is 
warmer : hatnare modo ka Icloa, 
ir buri katuaooa, in haCua there is 
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soon no swolling but (bo muscles 
:iro contr.iol 't]. 

II. (rs , to cause iliis bind of 
ilioiiinalism : ratals, c hatuaJna, 
hafuii-o p. v.j to g( t the same 
rliouimi' Imti. 

batua-arn sbst., Clionopodinm 
al! uni, Ijinn. ; dicnopodiaccao, — a 
lull cultivated hi vh, MO ft. Id^rb, 
an 1 found ato as a wood on eultivat- 
( d O’] ( und. 'J he h aves arc eaten as a 
p d I otI). 

bitutt var. of hniitl used in 
and in lii(' Hoc )U!drv. 

balur hNao*. s>n. of du ITa«. sbst., 
a laini}»-l be ( xcroscfuice ar)\'\v]nro on 
(be body^ evi n on (he abd unen, wliCro 
in Has. it i'’^ (aliid Inifulii (h(*ri'in). 
If it I (0 fui the foioliead it. is more 
oft(‘n called in Has. bnt in 

it is iuftn'. 

Idinr-r, ]). V, (o oet a biimp-libc 
exci’cs'-ence : ale diren Samuharam, 
do ai’ce Lulur'i na. 

■^'batura shst., occurs as var. of 
laijf/a?}, Inincnoys, ])a1sy, in the s])oll 
sni by th<d's\veeping''-’ doctors, 
jo]uhu\(iiJco, while (hey sweep the 
Jamo iimh to drive out tlic sickness : 
Amdo lata^oan, aindo hnfura, Manda 
honein jomotana. Kaci lauj^an 
poaiiejadma, Ka( i haivrn sirijadina? 
]\lanoa lionem joinetana. Tboii, 
lameness, thou eatest a child of man. 
Art thou not disa-usted, O lameness, 
that thou eatest a child of man? 

baturl sbst.^ayoun^ bull : haluriko 
hukarca, young hulls low. 

bat^-bagel syn. of halajeen soda, 
tr^., to pock and pull, to ttar with 
the beak, once and jerkily ; kera 


bata-bata 

doearc kana ha{nha(jcll'[n^ a crow 
pf ck(d and )'ul1ed onec the skin of 
the bidTalo’s hack. K. B. '^J his ])rd, 
is not used In ilio ]> v., but lidahcn 
sod no is. 

batg-bagul var. of biilnhogcL 

bat^-bat^ tr~., frequeidat ive of 
hitlnbagclj and like this, not used 
in the p. v., but used al -o in the 
I fix. V., in (lie sme me in in g -s (lie 
Irs. : clkaniko hufrdjiilrjnia gi<libo? 
cibaniko haiahahniiunut C)f what 
kind of a eor| so arc the vultuus 
pulling off the flesh ? 

Note (be’j.roverl) : Menaie Infabata, 
banore lotabot/jiy when (hev luwe they 
eat hy .Hiovu !ful', wlien tinw Lave 
nf»t, (hey st.irv'* (lli ‘y work Laid for 
the htfh' they o-ct (o eat jn^( as a bird 
of prey that has (o jinll hard to get. 
(itX an\ liUiv b t ol' ile.-rli;, i.e., whoa 
peo])le are well off, tiny do not 
]»r.ivi.Ie for the days of m ul. 
bd f (ji'nif iif ^ 1jo{nl'( )ibufqk( /?, bid qUla 
adv., witli sad ly sodaq, fr.ajuentaiive 
of batqiccn. 

bata-bata syn. of {nohiOy I. adj., 
garrulous, talking rapidly, loudly, 
and ince^.santly : mind Lafiib,k a 
burlalp juliatclc hijultna, anidc 
goalio bae araea, we came hack from 
the market w'ith a garj u| ui> old 
w’oman, one who does not even give 
one an opportunity to w'ork for one- 
self, i.e., one wdio does not even let 
another pul in a word. 

II. shst., rapid, loud and iiuu'ss.int 
talking : inia hatalaia janad neleka. 

III. trs., to speak to some one loutlly, 
rapidly and incessantly : go^a Lorae 
batabataanle^lca. 
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hafahata-n ifix. v., to Bp^ak loudly, 
rapidly and incessantly : aminaia, 
alom hatahatanaj inru;inr)to jagareme. 
hatabata~Q p.v., to get into the habi 
of speaking lou:lly, rapidly and 
incessantly : en buria hitalafajana. 
lafdhataje, batahafatan adv., used 
v^nihjagar, N.B. With to scold, 
they do not say ba{aha{atan but 
jdrdjdrdlan : ne horo batabafatanc 
jagara, that man is accustomed to 
rpeak loudly, rapidl y and incessantly 
bata-bati jingle of hal/ij 1. shst., 
the sickness of several people at the 
Same time : orarenkoa batabafi 
]ejtei9, b ikuaogirijana, okonitde 
okoniiiQs jogaoa, I am at my wits 
end seeing how many arc sick in my 
family, how am I to nurse them all 
at the same lime. 

II . adj., with lorokoj several people 
down with sickness ; bonder haptaren 
lci{ahaf l horoko turamarako bngijana 
ci ? Also used as adj. noun : jetana 
kaiia, kamidaritana, bafalafi/coi 7^ 
jogaotana. 

III. trs., of sickness, to attack seve- 
ral people at the same time : mari- 
d nk u hu[ah:( ( // r <J I'Oa. 

la{aba{l-n rdx. v., j ddngly, to he 
down with small ailments : knman- 
daie gotaorarenko halabalivjana, 
latabafi-Q'\).Y.i of several people, to 
be attacked by sickness : cikan 
dukuteko hatabaliakaiia ape tola 
horoko ? 

IV. adv., with or without the afxs. 
tally iangcy modifying rika, rikaQ, 

Jiamy. 

batal Nag. bater Has, (TI. hatai 
or hafer Poidlx olivacea ; Sad, haiai) 


sbst., Coturnix coromandelica, the 
Black- breasted or B-ain-Quail. It9 
call is a Icmd, whistled, double note. 
Two other kinds of quail are called 
respectively: JivriT^baiai gerea 
batai. 

bat^ken adv., used with soda^ to 
peck, instead of bafahage!. 

batatn (II, ho! dm) I. sbst., a 
button. Note the opds. sinbafamy a 
safety \)myj(i7^hafam^ a bone button, 
fir^batamy a metal button. 

II. trs., (1) to make a button of 
smtb. : ja^ko baiamaktula. (2) to 
put buttons on a dress : son 9k o 
baiamakada. (d) to button, i.o., to 
fasten with a button or buttons a 
cbild^’s dress;: en bon balamimCy aedo 
kae daidt ina. 

bafain-cii rflx. v., to button one^s 
own dress : sono ba(nmenmc\ 
ha[am-o p. v., used of the 3 mean- 
ings given above. 

batam ^anfi &bst , a ganji i.e., a 
piece of undor^vear closely fitting to 
the trunk and made of V(‘iy tliin 
machine-knitted cotton (thread) with 
open front and fitted with buttons, 
in entrd. to ‘pucy ganji wliidi has 
only a circular opening at the nock, 
through wliicli the bead has to bo 
slipped : batamganji ci pucuganjirn 
sukua ? What cloest thou prefer, a 
ganji open or closed in front ? 

batam-hora, batam-undu syn. of 
punuevy sbst., a buttonhole, 
batam-undu sbst., a buttonhole, 
batar-batar used mostly of old 
women, I. abs. n., the habit of in- 
cessant scolding : ini^ b%{arbatar 
ciiilao ka tunduua. 



II. adj., (1) with hitrittj Rcoldiii" 
ceaselessly, (2) with kaji or erai^^ 
ceaseless. In Loth meaning's it is used 
as adj. noun : inj jiinadro nekan 
haiarba{ar ; arn^ hafarhafar hokatam. 

III. trs., to scold sinb. c^'aselessly. 
Also used without d. o. : hola 
^ita,gibui*ao hafarbatarJcedlea; oro 
inisae bufarbafarjacla. 

IV. intrs., to have the habit of 
scolding' ceaselessly : ha{arbu{ar- 
ianat. 

hafarbafar-oi rflx. v., to scold (in a 
pirtleular ca^e) without end : cnaia,- 
iilce ba{arha[arcni ana ^ mocao kae 
Iiituufana, slie has boon scolding 
without iiitf rruption for a long whilC; 
her mouth does not even get blister- 
i.c., she docs not even get tired 
of it. 

batarhataV’O p. v., to get into the 
habit of scedding ceaselessly : nj 
p lira gee hataibafarjana. Also used 
irnprsly. : purage bat arh at a rot ana ^ 
there is much incessant scolding. 
batarbafarlan adv., used with kaji 
and cra?^y but even when used with 
kaji it is uiubTstood of an incessant 
scolding: hatarhatartane erats^tana. 

biije (Sk. hdtiy habitation) sbst., 
occurs in songs as v\ar. of raca, the 
place in front of the house, the 
courtyard : “Mundako racare ciko 
coreberoa, bapurj! Ciko oereberca, 
bapurj ! Santako latere inerako 
raraebaraea, bapurj I Morako rarae- 
baraea, bapurj ! Nairli! Wliy do 
the Mundas chatter in the court- 
yard ? The poor fellows I Why do 
they chatter ? Why do the Santals 
speak loudly in the courtyard ? Why 


do tljcy speak loudly ? Alas I 
bater syn. of bat at, 
batere ! interjection of surprise : 
bdfi're ! tikiii jakedr.) bar antargem 
sikeda. 

batha (II. baJt/n ; Sad ) I. sbsh, 
any kiln, except a jiotter’s kiln, 
which is called aoa. There arc four 
kinds of kiln : cunabatba, a lime- 
kiln^ if abut bay a brick-kiln, crcbaf/iaj 
a lack kill), kailahatjia^ a charcoal 
kiln- 

II. trs. or intrs., to make a kiln: 
cuua raj)amento ei;ninai 3 ,pe (or ci- 
j niintape) hiihaheda'l How many 
limckilijs did you make ? 
ha[ha -(2 p. v., of a kibi ; to he made 
I or built ; okobirc bat Iiaakana ? ita 
aiiiabathuakanuy or, apia itabafha- 
akatiay three brick-kilns have boon 
made, 

bdtha-set3kgel sb&t., the fire of a 
kiln ; batfiasci^jcl ei\‘jana. 
ball IIo syn. of 

ball (11, Sad. battbiy a furnace 
for distilling) sbst., used alone or in 
the cj»d.s. urkibdti and batiora, all 
meaning a grog-shop. Occurs also 
in ilibafij a (licenced) rice- beer shop. 

baji I. trs., (I) to ovortnrn, to 
overset or overthrow; to turn or 
throw from a foundation or foothold, 
the foot remaining on the same (level 
or sloping) surface, though may be 
not on the same spot; to cause 
to collapse, sink on the ground, 
in entrd. to ?^b/, to cause to 
fall from on high, on to a lower level 
than that on which the object rested 
or stood ; palti, to tarn over, or to 
turn upfi'le down a flat object as 
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a plank or a stone slab. In this 
iiieaiiing* is the contrary of chhy 
hombiiy kali and or tir^gn. 

Dub, hombii, katl, sidulj kure tmgu- 
akankofite bCtfla oro baiioa, Liv. bgs. 
or inan. os. may overturn or be over- 
turned fjom the following p('sitions : 
silting, on all fours, on tdge, and 
u plight or standing. (‘2) to tnin on 
the ground to any exttnt, or roll, 
any object which is not civoular and 
Hat like a \\hoLl, presided the object 
in case it is flat, i-e turned over 
several times being used in 

case the Hat eibj( ct is lurned ovi r only 
once). In ill's meaning (aft dilTers 
from guJij to roll, uni} in this that 
in the e ase oT a liat ubjf ct supp« si d 
mere* or le^s cdieu’ar, grli nnar.s 
to roll it c>n Its eelge, whcie-s b.iti 
means to overtlnow it from its posi- 
tie)n on edge '• eiin'naia, s.Ji^gin 
] otoniLo ha{iknla ? Uj) to what dis- 
tance did they loll the* lioc-halc ? 

N. B. Baf/i in cj ds. may have the 
first or the second of the n ean'ngs 
explained alove. (1) in the first 
meaning it is the prinniry part of 
the opd. d( noting both tlie act (»f 
overturning and the manntu’ or way 
in which it is brought about. 
Hence baliy in such epds., stands 
second, whereas the secondary or 
modifying part stands first: 7iaur- 
laliy to upset or overthrow by 
shoving or pushing ; wgbatiy 
to overt uin by cutting, to foil 
tref s. (2) in the second meaning, 
ball stands first in cpds., because 
here it is tlic secondary or modify- 
ing part, See these epds. below. 


II. intrs., (1) of men or anin a’^: 
to collapse, to fall dowm on iie:. oui t 
of a failure of strength or vital 
lowers : kula liurka5!edel api hoioko 
bafijanay the tiger having roared, 
three men lost tiieir power of motion 
and fell dowm ; no urTa tisiugaj a. ] u;o 
banoa, jritarcgec hailhnia, ['2^ of 
inan. os., to lean or r(>]] over, wdtbnui 
5»ny external agtney: kr.nta Liifi- 
tana : bnlub niAi iimivlte ^uf iland. 

bii(?-n iHx. V., to Jay oneself dow n : 
lagatcko baiitilnna ; jh lanakablaie 
nc luiiejia urj im^taitec bdtiim. 

ba-p'oti icjT. V., to throw e..ch 
other: imal g: ntalehah iu, optitairna 
j jetue* kak’u ba pii / ijd )} a, those* two 
strngghd with ireh otlui for alamt 
an hour, ueoie' tlirt w the- olln r. 

ha'i~o\). V., (1) to 1 ovort nrnod, 
ovaivct, (>v< rt hrow n : darn horote 
badjana, (2) to he tinind en llie 
ground cr rc-lled : no jjotom nrid 
horote^ ka buhod this rlec-l ulo 
cannot be ridh d hy one man. 
(b) same n caning as intis.; no uri 
jatarogee ha'ioa. 

ba-v-a{i vrlt. n , (I) the extent ( f the 
ovei tui’ning", falling dowii or lolling; 
bariko hanali batljana miado ka 
sarejana. (2) tlie thing overthrown, 
fallen or re»llod : nea Lola boe\)ra 
bnuafiy this is llic tre^e wliieli was 
uprooted by ye^te iday^s wind ; no 
potom kola htniufhiCy this is the 
bale which was rolled (wer yeiterday, 
(d) tlu^ manner : Lulakankoa hanati 
torakangca, everybody knows in 
w^hat manner drunken people fall 
about on the road. (4) adjec- 
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tively : hola hanafi darukope fcoparai,- 
kcda ci ? Have you cut up into 
pieces the irces felled yerterday? 
baHlangc adv., of drunken people, 
falling d(-wn again and again: hall- 
tangce biji^lena. 

III. In Fcoldlng8 and jokca halt is 
also used as syn. of giti to lie down, 
trs., Lalehon bus\ire alop-c baflae 
sigi^Klgidoa, do not lay the baby on 
the straw, it will feel itchy ; raa 
lafi/ildj laidiil latikidj fever, dia- 
rrhoea keeps him lying down. 
hafi-n rflx. v., to ]i<‘ down : enaiaJi- 
iam hdlintinia, kami I anoa ? Hast 
thou no work that thou art lyieg 
down so long ? 

hjfi'gy. v., to be put Iju’ng down to 
re.-t or shep : Lalehon lusyree hafia- 
hand. 

ha^n-ali vib. n., the length of tlmcof 
lying down : balelion busyre lanatiko 
batihj.'i, mid SiUij jaked entaregie 
taikena. 

bati-ader trs., to bring inside by 
lolling, to roll in. 

hafiader-cn ]fl\. v., to roll oneself in, 
r-o p. V., to be rolled in. 
bati-aragu tis., to bring or send 
down a slope by rolling (with one or 
several impulses). 

biifiar(igii-n rtlx. v., to let oneself 
roll down a slope. 

boliaragii’U p. v., to be rolled dowm 
a slope. 

bati-au I. trs , to roll this way, 

II. intrs., to come on falling duwn 
again and again. 

laliau-n rllx. v., to come on falling 
again and again, to roil oneself this 
way. 


hatiau-u p. v., to be brought rollittg, 
to be rolled this way. 

ba(i-bage trs., (1) to abandon a 
tree after felling it (not cutting it 
in pieces and not carrying it off). 
(!2) to abandon or leave an infant 
after laying it down. 
ha(ibage-o p. v., of a tree, to be aban- 
doned after having been felled ; of a 
bibv, to be abandoned or left lying 
down somewdiCTC. 

bati bara I. trs., to roll again and 
ag.iin or here and there. 

II, iiitiN., to fall or sink dowm again 
and again or here and tlu re. 
ba'ihard-ti rflx v., (I) to I t oneself 
fall or sink down again and agam or 
ijorc and tliere. (2) to roll Ofio.-olf about 
or again ami again : koLir arhgujin- 
ci sadomko bahatato otereko 
hiira 11 a. 

lalUjara-g p. v., to be rolled about or 
again and again. 

bati b ur trs., to turn over by roll- 
ing : mutu ?o"siakanaci kii ? batihinr- 
hpc, is the piece of trunk rott-m or 
not? Roll it once over. A^so used 
in the meaning.s of ha.\ihara^ trsly. 
and intrsly. 

l(itihiur~cn rflx. v., to roll oneself 
over or from one side to the other. 
Also used in the meaning of hafiba- 
ran, 

bafibiur-o p. v., to be rolled over. 
Also U'cd like bafibarao. 

bati-da5r8^ trs., to roll a I'ttlo 
nearer to smth. cls^. 
batidaorad'Cii rflx, v., to roll oneself 
a litth? n ariT to smHi. : racarce 
taikena duarsatee bafidad)' idcnjana^ 
he lay in the courtyard and rolled 
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liiraself a little closer to the door. 

batUn^^ Nag. or baji-gifi Has. 
trs., to remove or throw away by 
rolling. Also used ia the meaning 
of bdftKfar, to throw down or fall 
down altogether. 

laficnda-n rllx. v.,in jokes and scold- 
ings, to roinaia lying down for a 
long time : ap* gantah'kae baligiriii’ 
jvna, ho roinained lying down for 
ab nit ihr>''C lioiu's. 

lii'jorla-o p.v., to bo roniovid or 
tii row’ll away by rolling. 

bati-i Ji I. trs , to move on by roll- 
ing oVi-r and over, to roll foro'aid, to 
roll fan her and further aw’ay. 

1£. int ’s,, to go aw’ay falling 
dnvn aguin and again. 

r.'lx, V., to go awoay fall- 
ing again and again ; to roll oncsolf 
furtlicr and fnvtlier aw'av. 
lafhH-o p. V., to be rolled further 
and fiutlior awaiy. 

bati-kesed trg., to pre\anl or 
Linder someoiu* from jins^ing, < r to | 
shut or obstruct a | as'^'ige by ] \ ing j 
across it or by putting l:irg<‘ atones 
across, or cutting a tree so that it 
falls across the inlcndtd route, or 
by rolling or ollierwise putting a 
large stone or the trunk of a tree 
across the jiassage ; to put large 
stones, a tree a trunk, as an obstacle 
across a passage : duaro hat ikeseda'- 
Icada ; kulalataro dirlko hatikesedn^ 
I'ada y kula latare diriteko haWce- 
scdaJcaia, they have shut up the tiger 
in his den by placing large stones 
across the entrance ; hora luutu- 
toko holikesedahada, they have ob- 
fitruclcd tho route by means of the 


trunk of a tree. 

hatikeBed-en rflx. v., to He down as 
an obstruction across a passage • 
duarree hatikesedentana ; tunilbm 
horareo hafikesedakana, a python 
lies stretched across the w^ay. (For 
small snakes tarikesed is commonly 
used). 

bdtikcscdho p.v., may have as shj. 
the oni whose passage is obstructed, 
the ])ass,(go whieh i.s obstructed, or 
the thing wdiieh is put as an obstrne- 
tion : ktila dirite latarce latikcRV<ln' 
k 'lva ) kulalata dirite bal i/iCsedu- 
kiiriii ; latare dlri laUbc^cdakuna. 

bati-kul syn. of trs., to send 

rolling dow’n a slope by one impulse. 

I bafihi^-g jnv., to be sent rolling 
down a si o]>r. 

j ball-ora syn. of lafi and arki- 
! haii , sbsf , a grog-shop. 

bali-paraka trs., to ]uit smtli. 
a :ido by rolling it, to roll as de. 
Lf/ipardka-a rflx.v., to ih> 11 oneself 
a^ide, out of the w'ay. 
bjfipardka-o p.v., t) be roiled asido. 

bati-rakab trs., to roll something 
up a slope. 

b^tlrakab-en vfix. v., to roll one- 
s(!]£ up a slope : bafirakaheti ka 
darioa, one cannot roll oneself up 
a slope. 

batirakah-Q, p.v., to be rolled up a 
slope. 

bati-torsa4 trs., to roll a thing a 
little further from another. 
halitorsad’Cn rflx.v., to roll oncsolf 
a little further from smth. 

bati-ul)i syn. of hatikul, but used also 
in the rflx.v.; honko busuuteko hati^ 
vhnitanay the children throw them- 
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selves rolling from the heap of straw. 

batl-uruA trs., to roll snath, out. 
ha{iuTwti(*en rflx.v., to roll oneself 
out. 

batiuTUTscQ p.v., to be rolled out. 
ba(i.u$ar^ bati-uter 1. tra., to throw 

down, make fall, altogether : misa 
daltego ha{Mark[(iy with one stroke 
of his stick he throw him off his 
legs. (-2) to prostrate, to cause to 
remain lying down : bul haiintarlda ^ 
he is dead drunk. 

II. intrs., to fall down altogether, 
to go down like a log : mid sotako 
dallpi ade ha{iularjana^ they gave 
him one stroke of the stick : he 
wont down like a log. (2) to 
lie down an:l remain lying down : 
bulakan haram racara baf iuf erjana, 
hdiiniar-oi rflx. v., used hy Jokers 
in sentences like : rua namakaia, hafi- 
niarcniana\\(i\\z>s got such a strong 
fever that he Las had to lie down. 
la(iular-n p v., t) be thrown down or 
caused to fall down altogether; hola 
darulokondoicna, tisiia, hooote 
uierjaniij ye.steiday the tree was lean- 
ing over, to-day the wind made it fall 
down altogether. (2) to be prostra- 
ted, caused to remain lying down : 
biiltee hafiutarjana. (3) same as 
intrs., but used only of the initial 
stage. 

batiutar^oge adv., so as to be caused 
to fall down altogether, so as to bo 
caused to lie down and remain lying 
down, so as to fall down, or lie 
down and remain lying down, 
batre ! var. of bait re, 
bafu (Sad. hatuA ; Or. bhatu) sbst., 
vocative of address to elder sister's 


or elder cousin's husband. It fc 
very rarely usdd with the pos. adjs. 
aiuQi ama^ never with the prnl. 
afx. /», te, 

bai)| bat^f, batu'C^-batu^t var. of 

hadfu^hadtu^ intrs., or more often, 
hatudjatn-n, bcitiu^hatu^-en rflx. v., 
fre(pientativo of hainn^ baiui^eriy to 
make movements which slightly 
bend the body upwards, or down- 
ward'^, or sideways ; used of cater- 
pillars and .larger worms, in entrd. 
to or bikidhiJeid which 

is used in the same meaning of 
small worms, and h ikadhu/cnd , which 
may he used for more slender worms, 
like leoohos, for wliich batnbatu 
is not us^d : guritijuko bafUT;^^^ 
batuKj^a or, kutitiju- 

ko bitiia,hitif^eiia, of the grubs of 
dung beetle'^ h<t .[ is used, of 
the wor.ns in putr.d water 

is iifod, ^ 

bat fd ally htO ai^hahiT^tan adv. : 
taramara tijuko batnbatutanko senea 
otere kare dare. 

hahfkcn^ bahir^keJi adv., with rika- 
lenciy or rikakena, of caterpillars or 
worms bending their holy just once. 
batiikenba t u ken, batuT^ ke nbal u 7^ ken 
adv., same as balnbatntan, but with 
interruptions. 

batybaty-aderen rflx. v., of worms, 

to wriggle in, to enter wriggling. 

batybaty-uruia^en rflx. v., of worms, 
to wriggle out of, to creep out 
wriggling, in entrd. to tuduru^en^ 
to creep out straight without wrig- 
gling ; guritijuko bahihatuumisien^ 
tana. 

batfilil (H. lailohi ; SafahJ 
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I. sbst., a braps oookiDg vessel 
shaped more or less like a small ca(u, 
in oatrd. to ^arai which is broadtr 
at the mouth than at the bottom ; 
pitalra manejite^ tolaileka baiakanro- 
ko bitiildia ; peiulafite inocas^ 
cakarakana, ena karai menoa. 

II. trs., to make brass into a 
hatuldi : cinari^iko bafUlai 'ia ? — pital- 
ragfo, oFwliat do they make a bafil- 
Idi ?~Oi; bras-\ 

batyleka^ same as hafubatiifan. 
batuidi var. of hatuldi, 
batut^-batuia^ var. of bahtbatu. 
batura Nag. (Sad.) syn. of kulare 
Has. si st., Pfsuni arvonse, Linn. ; 
Papilionace ic, — the FifkI-Pea, a 
diiruse an^'iial heib with small grey 
or purple s edp, s* wn in winter in 
rleelields afk;r the riee has been 
reaped. Its peas are eateu and its 
haves used as a pntlierb. 

batura-ar^ eb^t ^ the leav('s of the 
field'pta when used as a poiherb. 

bafl (Mt, b/uiUj term ctf address to 
elder brothci) sb^t., senior brother. 
It takes the prsl pros, as pos. afxs. : 
laiih^y my senior brother. 

jV. To call gmb. senior bro- 
ther, or; rather, to say to smb. senior 
brother is not expressed by means of 
the word baU, which is never used 
as vre itivc, but by dada. Hence 
daddia'n^ is eqvlt. to the Engl. : he 
is my senior brother. Neither is the 
cpd. hanir^kora ever used ; it would 
bo a contradiction in the terms, as 
kora in terms of relationship always 
denotes a younger boy. 

baft I. (1) is used fo denote 
dry rot of eatables, such as takes 


place v.g. in pods or kernels wiibout 
affecting the outer shell or cover 
seriously or at all. (2) it denotes 
that decomposition which manifests 
itself by outside mould iuoss. (•(yit 
may also bo used to douoto the 
spoiled or rancid state of oils and 
fats, provided it be apparent to the 
eye that the fat is spoiled : ladgea^ 
it is musty ; hail afji kfi si hi I a, 
mou’dy V(g tables are r),ot tasty. 
Akso used as a lj. nou i : in k lu 
haUdo kadara, join'»a, such in nibls 
food can of cours? not be e it on. 

II. trs. cius.j to ean-e things to 
I g('t spoiled as dt scribed : a rape 
banked a, 

HI. iutrs., to b CO no affe -t al 
with dry rot, mouMy, or rnnei I. 
ban-?/ p. v., same ineaiiing : ca 
baulena, nado popoiujaakana, th * t'ci 
has been overgrown with in mid, 
now it is mubty (wliite, having ilnel 
again). 

la-n-a-u vrb. n., the amount of 
inouldiness, the quantity of in'>u!dy 
food : banaii banjana giricabaera 
a:^araf•ge, such a quantity has bi'conio 
mouldy that the only thing to bo 
done is to throw it all away. 
bauije adv., with f^oan. : bangc soan- 
tann, it has a mouldy taste or smell. 

bfl^ (diphthong) I. Irs., to cxpecti)- 
rate phlegm : kop kac hCi ndariaiana, 
II. intrs , to expeetoralc : ban kfi 
daritanare kop sakidhundioa. 
bdU-gg p. v., to be expectorated kop 
kfi bdugglona, 

ba^n-di/ vrb. n., the extent or amount 
of expectoration : b infi nil bfiyia ba(J- 
daken kop ufuta^lena, be expectorated 
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so miiuU that the phlegm was ejeolod 
ill a nias^. 

bafigi (Sad., Or.) syn. of m%Ta^ 
sbst , a square basket about 
2 fh wide and 2^ ft. high. 

baO'giri intensive of baU, used as 
tis. cans., intrs. and in the p. v. 

bafi-honjar sbst., senior brother- 
in-law ; senior male coiisin-in-Iavv, 
i.e , for u man, the older brother 
of^liis wife Jind all her elder cousins, 
praetieally all the young men of her 
village and its hamlets, older than 
liis wife ; for a woman, the elder 
brnth' r of her husbind and all hi* 
ehh-r cousins, praeiienlly all tbe 
young men of Ins village and its 
hamlets, older than her husband. 
I’elweeii all th< se and the wife in 
question no touching eaeh other and 
no iianrng’ oach other is allowed. 
Tl.o Inishand speaking to his senior 
ljroth('i'-iM law or to any of his 
sen'or male ooiisins-iii-law, uses tlio 
voeative of address duiia ; the wife 
says i/bii, 

bari-honjarainj[ prnl. noun, one's 
eld'T brother-in-law or elder male 
tousin-iii'law, (Itly., the man to 
whom one gives this name). 

bauka shst., a large-sized basket 
plaited out of pretty broad bamboo 
lamellae, generally about 5 ft. high 
and d ft. wide. Like the 
it is used for storing cereals. 
Whereas the is entirely open 

at the top, the haiika is half closed 
and ends in a ihort open neck which 
adds mueh to its strength. This 
strength is obtained by moans of a 
ring made of a triangular strip of 


bamboo, the base of the triangle 
being turned upwards, and it is into 
this rii g that the ends of bamboo 
lamellae are inserted. The flat 
lamellae between which the triangu- 
lar ring is kept, are clamped together 
by 8 clamps of sliced bamboo. 
(PI. XXII, 1). 

baflia (Sad. ; II. h .luldj toothless) 

I. adj., deprived of all one^s teeth, 
without teeth : ba'dla moca jagar kao 
besdaria. Also used as adj. noun 
and nickname. 

II. tr?., (1) to call someone by this 

nickname : Laul akinuc ! (2) to de- 

prive one of all his teetii ; (lataj'ilu 
sol en j.usnritafiainentc dakdar 
buniakuty Ihe surgeon ( ru.tt d ail 
his teeth lj(c:inse pus llowed every- 
where fiom his gums. 

biiul(i~o p. V., to la come tnotliiess, to 
lose all or.'‘’.s teeth. The forms 
batl'ajdfi and biiu^ui/caa are r. Iso used 
as adjs. : Ti})i'n haram bailLijana, 
ha-n-avJci vrb. n., tlio number 
of people' who in a given pla .o 
become toothhss: .Simi)uako 

biinaulako bafilioa b( gar haram- 
bun'ti ge inkua data cabatana, the 
villagers of Simbua so soon btcomo 
toothless that their iettli are all 
gor.e before they are old men or 
women. 

baiili I. adj., of dangerous pits, 
precipices : hora japara haiagi nida- 
nuba bulakankomenie haidigea, 

II, trs., (1) entrap in a pitfall. 
(2) to engulf, to lose, (d) to push 
into a dangerous pit : hatiko sida- 
man bailligararo bailhjadko taikena, 
formerly they used to entrap 
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elephants in pitfalls ; kula scndera- 
tanre ml4 horole hauhk{af in hunt- 
ing a tiger we lost one man (be was 
killed) ; juaiuuis^re more takaiia, 
lailliheda, I have lost 5 Es. by 
putting them on cards. 
lailli-ii rflx. v.j to expose oneself 
wilfully to the danger of being en- 
trapped ([)hysically or morally) or 
of falling into a dangerous pit : 
nubare on borate aloin 6cna_, alcm 
haUlina; sardarkoa kajitcni haulm- 
ianOi tbou allowcst thyself to be 
entrapped by the coolic-catcbers. 

repr, v., to push one ano- 
ther into a dangerous pit, into a 
trap; dare ke])eleT3,tekiT3., hapauii- 
jana, in teasing each other in the 
water they pushed each other into 
a dangerous pit j Asamtekita, hapaU- 
Ujana, they drew each other into 
the trap of the coolie-catchers. 
lauli-o p. V., (1) to fall into a 
dangerous pit. (2) to be entrap- 
ped ; turn bauligararoe haYdijana* 
(.*1) to be lost : tail^ buakanate 
takapaesa hault 'iana ; kulasenderare 
mi^ horotale bniilijana. 
la-n^auli vrb. n., (1) the number of 
animals or people entrapped : baiiaii- 
liko baulijana^ bata^koa nado nes^re 
earamko, there are no sambur deer 
left hereabout, so many have been 
entrapped ; hanaUliko baulijana ne 
Laturen daia^grako iril boro Asamko 
tebakeda, the young men of the 
village were ensnared in such 
mimbers that eight of them are now 
in Assam. (2) the quantity of 
money lost : hanaUlii baalikeda 
mi^hisi takare m6r6eae sar^tada. 


baflifgara (Sad.) sbst., (!) a pitfall 
made to entrap men or animals. (2) 
a dangerous pit ; pnrasa horoko 
kfiredo urj[mcromko baaliakanre cn 
gar.a karo huaia, haidigara sakioa, 
if it has often happened that men 
or cattle fell into a precipice or a 
pit, the pit or precipice will be 
called bauligara ; garakore diri 
latarrcgo purasa hailligara taina, 
there is often a dangerous pit in 
rivers just below a boulder. 

bauli-idi trs., to entrap and carry 
off, to entice into following : 
meroin patrateo baYdiidilnji, lie has 
enticed a go it into following him 
by means of green loaves ; miad 
sardar neren data^grao haU iidik{a, 
haUliidi-o p. v., to be entrapped and 
carried off or enticed into following 
another person. 

ba-p-auiiidi repr. v., same meaning 
as hqpaYdi: AsamtekiTa, hapailld 
idijanay they enticed each other 
into going to Assam. 

ba&ra5 I. abs. n., the condition 
of having lost one’s head : holara 
baYirab menagea, yesterday’s con- 
fusion in his head is nob yet dispelled. 
II. trs. caus., to make someone 
lose his head : kajiteko ha^rabh{a, 
baHrab^g p. v., to lose one’s head, 
to speak or act like a madcap : 
bulte, kiste, rasikate, hasuteko 
haUradoa, 

baiirab^n rdx. v., to excite oneself 
into a frenzy : a^a^tegee haurabn- 
tana, jetana kako kajil^a. 
ha-p-aurab repr. v., to madden each 
other : moeatedo kak^ hapaUrab<» 
daria. 
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ba- 7 t-ailra 6 vrb, n., the extent of 
the maddening or disorder of the 
mind : ba7iailra6e bauraStana mandii 
jomla ci ka ena kae torjada, he is 
so confused in his mind that he 
does not realize whether he has 
taken his meal or not. 

bafirat Nag. (Sad.) syn. of jdlu- 
iuru^ 

bafira (H. Sad. haurCi, laurJid^ 
mad, crazy) I adj., stupid, silly, 
Ijalf-vvitted, crazy. Also used as 
adj. noun and nickname : a dunce, 
a stupid fellow : ania hisir cika- 
jana ?— adj ana.— 2/(3?/ r a ! 

IT. trs., to call smb. a dunce : 
hati r>ikl(tkonie7itee huriujiuntana. 
baiira-n iflx. v., to speak or act 
stupidly : conam hau rant ana kficlm 
ituana ? AVIiy dost tliou speak 
nonsense V Thou knowest very well | 
how the matter stands. 
haUra-o p. v., to become stupid, cra- 
zy : cinam namtanam hauraotana ci ? 
hav raavge adv., stupidly, nonsensi- 
cally : biiiiraangco jagartana, ha'dra- 
augc rikajada. 

baura-ba&ri jingle of brtdra with 
the same meaning, and used in the 
same functions, but not in the rflx. v. 
It is Used of men and women alike. 

bafir-daru (Uriya baulo) sbst., 
Miinusops Elengi, Linn. ; Sapotaceae, 
—a tree 50 ft. high, with spreading 
branches and dense foliage, planted 
for its fruit -which is eaten. A 
paste made of the roots of haUrdarUf 
7naTa^ cakoiida (Cassia orientalis) 
and marija7tu7n (Capparis horrida), 
ground together, is rubbed for 
several days on the body in dropsy. 


bafiri same as baUra and used m 
the same functions, but only of 
women. 

bafisa, bbafisa syn. of hhandua, 
babic Nag. syn. of acamhic Has. 
bdda and bdda-dagQ Has. var. of 

hmda and bdwladagq* 

bdi^-boS adj., and b6S-b5fitaii 
adv., syn. of harbor and barhoriarit 
used of numerous trees with long, 
straight, clean stems. It is also 
used figuratively of bullocks^ horns : 
uria (liriisk bdehoegen^ this bullock 
has long, straight horns. 

ba^kar (Sad. bdnhikal ; perhaps 
11. hank and Or. he^era, to tie) I. 
sbst., a thin string generally red 
in colour, ending with two red or 
yellow tassels, tightly fastened 
around the muscles of the upper arm 
(biceps), sometimes just below 
the biceps, especially by women. 
It is only an ornament, ihongh it is 
occasionally made use of to saspend 
some liahicranu^ i.c., some amulet 
or medicine believed to act by the 
simple wearing of it : bdtkar tola- 
kan daia.gra raauirnc, call hither 
a young man wearing a bdekar ; 
Kutiba piti onol, edelba lale 
bddkar (song), the flower of the 
croton has a design like that of 
a pifi basket, the flower of the 
silk-cotton tree is red like a bddka?\ 
II. trs., to adorn someone with a 
bddiketr : ne honko bdekartaia. 
bdHar-en rflx. v., to adorn oneself 
with a backar. 

bdU'ar-o p. v., to get adorned with 
a baekar, 

^eiMr-sukit Has. syn. of 
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su^u Na^. sbst.j a form of Lage- 
naria vulgaris, Seringe ; Cucur- 
bit uu'a', cultivated for ifc^ eatable 
gourd which is about 2 ft, long 
a ul fro n 5 to 7'' in di im , and like 
an clcjdiai'it^s trunk (.?e<'/o). It is 
used to make guitars and, 

therefore, is also called tuV a^snku. 
bals, balsi var. of b/idts, bhani. 
bais-dimbjj baisi-dimbu var. of 
hhdi^j 

baTsi-rua lias, sbst , high fever 
of un weaned bablfs. 

bciTs i:imbura-bii3L, baisi-lamburu- 
biia, var. of hftd) 

bafsjainhuru-ndri, baisi-jamburu. 

na fi va r. o f b/i d f y'n mb util n d ri, 

baithi, balti (Sad. bacnflii ; Or. 
hai'nfhi or bint hi) sbst., a large 
meat cutter. This peculiar knife 
which is used for cutting meat into 
small piec'^s, is ke])t firm in posi ion 
by tbe foot of the p rson op iating 
it and squatting oii tlie ground or on 
a mat. The knife itself which is one 
piece with tbe iron handle, stands 
nearly at rlglit angles to the handle, 
but so placed that its edge faces the; 
person holding the handle with his 
foot, ddie one who uses the knife 
kcepinf^ the ])iece or slice of meat 
to bo cut, by the two ends with 
both bis hands, presses it against 
the lower part of the edge and then 
whilst koep’ng it pressed against 
the edge, pulls it upwards to the end 
of the knife, thus cutting it into 
pieces. See PI. XX, 3. 

Note the idiom : muslts^a din airia 
racare gundi gojoa, hditim idiireia, 
naminea, one day a cow used for 


bfift 

ploughing will die in ray courtyard, 
if Ihoii comest with thy rmat cutler 
I will catcli thee, i c., now thou 
refnsest fo help mo|in my need, thy 
turn will come when I too will refuse 
to help thee. 

ir. trs , to forge into a hditi : ne 
mered hditiipe. 

bditlii-Oy bditi-o p. v., to ho forged 
into a hnifi. N. B. Katae baitijayui, 
is U'Cd also figuratively instead of 
hd'ifjlcat ajauae. 

baTthi-kata, balti-kata, is used 
figuratively as adj. and adj. m nn 
or nickname, and in the p v., of 
people whose hig* toes ar; neariy at 
right angles to their feet ; en orarc 
miad bd'itikjta kupiilqtec hi jfiai ana ; 
hditjlcatijanae, or hiiac t)d'(! 
his big toes arc nearly at right angles 
to h’s fei't. 

banaredko syn. of liapn'omko 
sbst., tbe sbad('s of the an odors 
dwelling in tli ' inn r ro )m of t he Imt 

baOar-jal, baOar jalom var. of 

bhdbirjdL 

ba6armali var. of huddarmdJ i. 
bd5ra var. of hhddra, 
ba6ra var. of bhddra. 
badra-inui2^ var. of bli do raining. 
bap (Sk. II. bdph, steam, vapour ; 
Sad. hap, hdpek) syn. of (himkiil, 

I. sbst., steam. 

II. intrs., syn. of sv/cut, to steam, 
baria sb.st , a Hindu or Moliam- 

raedan merebant, wdtli the exception 
of cloth merchants wdio are called 
sa da gar. 

bari, kita-bdri syn. oihindi Nag. 
I. sbst., a roll of the narrow strip of 
plaited palm leaves which is called 



gatolai^t These strips arc stitched 
to"<!(her hy m(;ans of strong twine 
and are thus made into the miieh 
used ])alrn mat, the kitnpati : 
hitaharl aurlko gaea. 

II. trs,(l)to roll up the strip of 
pl:iit(‘d palm leaves : gatalaiii. 

fjdrume. (2) in conj unction with a 
I'hrase indicating the diameter of 
the roll bdrl means not only the 
rolling up but also the plaiting 
which precedes : ciminits^em ban- 
hula ^ — Mid innkago. 
hdri-n p v.^ (Ij of the strip of plaited 
]»'Iin leaves, to be Tolled up. (I) 
ifi con ju'ietion with a pluase 
imiicating the di rmetiT of the roll, 
it may mean either to measure so 
)nu<*h, ^v^tllout Connotation of the 
work of placing ; mi(J muka c.ikarge 
halloa, it will he a roll of one 
C ibil, diameter ; or it may connote 
the plaiting and mean : to be 
])re))ar('(i in su di a quantity : inicj 
muka eakai'ge bdrlakana^ a roll of 
one cubit diamet(?r has been made. 
ha-n-dr! vrb. n., used of the size of 
the roll p;epared : bandrii barikeda 
iduurp miaijrejri pa^i hobauteroa 
she has made sueh a large roll that 
there will probably be enough 
material in it for a whole mat. 

barsi and epds. var.lof ba rd si and 
cpds. 

baflfi var. oi .bhdUri in both 
meanings. 

baiiri-hisir^ baflri-mala var. of 

hhdiiyiJnsir. 

bafiiri L shst., a contrivance for 
coiling the thread from the spindle 
It consists of two pieces of wood, 


or sticks, one of which is attached 
perpendicularly t) the middle of 
the other and is forked at the other 
ind. It is this which is kept in 
the hand, so that th3 other stick 
remains horizontal. The thread 
turns around one end of the hori- 
zontal stick, is rnido to pass through 
the fork aid then around the other 
end of the horiz intal stiek ; when 
it is brought bach it pisms through 
the fork crosswi e to its former 
passage. With a numeral, V.g., 
mid bdiiri, It is u>cd as a measure 
and means as mudi thread will 
lit on to thi hdarl, (PI. XIX, 5). 
II. trs., to eoil thread by means of 
a bd'nri. 

hduri-Q p V., to be colled by means 
of a bad ft, 

ba-n-duri vib. n., (i) manner 

of coiling thread by means of a 
bdiiri : ama banuurl kfi t^ukagea. 
(J) tbo amount of colling : bandurli 
baurikeda, turarnre sutain ka 
soabtana, lie has oiled so much 
thread that It no lonjtr fits into 
the fork, (-d) the result of tho 
c dling : neado aiiia baiidurl, this 
is the thread which I have coiled. 

be (P.) as privative j^refix, occurs 
only in words borrowed from 
Hindustani. The Miindari eqvit, 
is the current negation hi v.g., 
hltnnduuleka, infinite. 

b? I. sbst., spittle : be ka tetaptana, 
kop ciraa^ namjaia, his spittle is 
not clean, most probably he has 
got catarrh. 

II. trs., to spit (connotes the sound 
made by the lipsj : b^kedae ; maeorao 
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l^jada ; h^kiakoj they spat on him. 
l§-n I'flx.v., to spit on oneself : 
sitanre, oalutanre ne hopo pur*>sa 
tiree h^na, 

ropr.v., to spit on each other : 
alope bep^a, honko, ka bugia. 
le-go p.v., to be spat on : mecj- 
muarree helena enate eperata, hobajana. 
le-n~Q vrb.n., (1) the amount of 
spitting : lenBe b^keila duhakantg. 
gotae lumcabakeda. (Z) the result 
of the spitting : cna Samua 
hene^ it is Samu who spat there. 
(3) the manner of spitting : ini.a 
bene torakangea, tamakui jomlere 
pedeekenpe(lceken misao kae rurnna. 
Note the idiom : bgtad ulida 
jalruar, or begiriiada jalruar, lo 
lick up what one has spat out, i.c., 
to ask back what one had given 
for good and all. 

be§>bi syn. of lonlul and wai^gdra- 
mm^gilru I. abs.n., naughtiness : 
ama beghi cimta^ enbaoa ? 

II. adj., naughty ; Lcnhi bon ; nekan 
leqhi kajiko alom jagavea, do not eay 
such naughty things. Also used 
as adj. noun : en begh?^ alokac hijii. 

III. trs., to act naughtily towards 
smb.; bcgbikcdl cae, 

henhi-n rflx.v., to act naughtily. 
beghi-gg p.v., to get into a habit 
of being naughty. 

beada (Sad.) sbst., a Hindu 
caste of professional bird-catchers. 

b$-ader intrs., to spit and spit 
while entering : hara^ nnle^ci 

oratce beaderjeedaj Laving drunk a 
bitter medicine be entered the 
house spitting again and again. 


be-agam adj., endless, very 
extensive, unfathomable, numberless. 

beafla^ befina (H, bctduina) I. sbst., a 
concocted story, a one-sided version 
of a case, a false, altered or reticent 
statement of facts, in ontrd. to 
hdnay which is a false statement 
of causes or intention, and hanita* 
knji a narrition, a description, a 
new composition, a false pretext : 
ena sobena heavage ! All that you 
say is concocted ; hcanako tolakada, 
or, mo^talco tolakada, they have 
prepared the false statement to bo 
made afterwards. 

II. adj., with I'iiji, same as sbst. 
hcana kajiko narnb.aratana, tlioy are 
trying to find a concocted story 
which they may use. 

III. trs., to tell a concocted story 
(ill court, in the panchayat or 
elsewlie !•('), to alter the facts, not 
to tcdl all the facts, to give false 
evidence. (2) to concoct or prepare 
false evidence : ahua Lavo bennaeka^ 
tuiulekae panealgea data,, let Laro 
concoct a statement for our case 
because be is as cunning as a 
jackal ; sokdtar bcanac hcanakeda 
goako jire do kako claritana, the 
law court^s tout has concocted such 
a statement that the witnesses are 
unable to impress it on their minds. 
heana-g p.v., of a false statement, 
to be made : apeg. mukudimare 
cileka leanalena ? What concocted 
statement was brought forward in 
your law suit ? 

*The very curious change from tbo 
H, haJidna, excuse, pretense, to the 
meaning just stated is due to the 
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tad but undeniable fact that during 
a number of decades fatal to the 
Mundas, truth, according to the 
general complaint of the English 
officials, played no part in the Chota 
Nagpur law courts. It was in these 
courts that two socio-economic sys- 
t(‘m% not only widely differing from, 
bull in essential points contradictory 
to, each other, met in a veritable life 
and death struggle. Ignorant of 
the court-langnago, unable to under- 
stand tbe complicated formalities 
and proceedings, and, at first, quite 
nnawaro of the terrible power of ilie 
now courls which were henceforward 
to decide f ually all questions affect- 
ing their claims, their property and 
their rights, <be rude Aborigines 
were put in an inconceivably un- 
favourable and entirely false posi- 
tion. For (1) they had to state 
their own case through Hindu inter- 
preters, pleaders and touts, generally 
predisposed against them and always 
unable to understand their case or 
their land system. (*2) They had 
toistato it in terms of the system 
prevailing in tho other parts of the 
then unwieldy province of Bengal. 
For, their own system had no ready 
made terminology in Hindi, and for 
the interpreters they Lad to have 
recourse to, it was, owing to precon- 
ceived notions and prejudices, 
impossible to translate tho Mundari 
terms into Hindi terms adapted to 
tho Muudaff’ land system and doing 
justice to it. (3) The case thus far 
already hopelessly misstated, oimo 
before officers who found it impossi- 


ble to rectify anything in this wholo 
misoonoeption and misunderstanding 
For, barring the fact that, as Eng- 
lishmen, they considered landlordism 
as the most obvious system, all the 
more so, as they found it prevailing 
in those parts oC India they had so 
far been acquainted wdlli, they could 
not bo expected to master a second 
foreign language, especially not one 
of such enormous difficulties as 
Mundari. They thcioforo could 
n-'wev bear tbe Mnud is themselves 
explain their own case in toe only 
language in wdiich Ihcv wore able 
to explain it at all. Furtliormere 
they hero found themselves con- 
fronted by a race of generally 
unprepossessing exterior, scantily, 
sometimes hardly clad at all, despised 
by the other Indians and considered 
))y all as Janf/h’cs, as semi-savages. 
IIow then could they even suspect 
that Bucdi a race could possihly Lave 
vrorhed out and bo in possession 
of a land Bvstem based on undeniable 
ethical principles and ino^t riitionally 
regulated, down to the minutest 
details? Thus these, offiieers were, 
so to say, helplessly in the hands of 
the scheming Hindu intruders and 
their legal advisers, who had all the 
prima facie probabilities on their 
own sido. Such was the state of 
things that statements, true in the 
Mundas" mind, and made at first 
iu simple honesty, turned against 
them and deprived them of their 
most valuable rights. For tho 
Muiida made his statement on the 
supposition that the court would 
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interpret it in consonance with hie 
own system ; but the courts, not 
even enspecting the existence of 
such a system, iiiterpTctetl it in con- 
sonanoo with the contradictory 
eystom, and since the translation of 
tho Mundane Btak‘mciit was always 
made in terms of that contradictory 
system, the result could not bo any- 
thing but fatal to him. It would 
take too much space hero to illu-^lrate 
this by any of the concrete cicamplcs 
which might be so easily adduced 
as illustrating this. Fur that pur- 
I)Ose I refer to the article under the 
word mdl (rent). 

When the iMundas had realized that 
truth was an obstacle and a positive 
danger rather tlian a safe guard, they 
tried to copy the methods of their 
adversaries. Kecdless to say that 
in the art of dcocdt they were no 
match for their shrewd opponents. 
Their oonoocti )a8 were easily shown 
up by the pleaders, and when in the 
oonviction of the truth of their 
claims and in anxiety for the pre- 
eervation of their rights, for the sake 
of which they had now taken to 
lying and deceit, they clung stub- 
bornly to the lies onoe advanced, 
this was put down to sheer perver- 
sity and malevolent rapacity and 
deprived them of all that sympathy 
which they nevertheless deserved in 
Hie uneven struggle they were forced 
into through no fault of their own. 
This feeling against them bad 
reached its highest point between 
1880 and 1895, when in oflicial 
oirckfi pity was o^\y expressed 


with t/ie poor zarnimhrs who could 
not get their dues from these stubborn 
Koh. In those years, when the 
struggle was at its highest, all 
Magistrates know that tho truth 
was never stated lefcro thorn, that 
Justice was one thing and law quite 
another, and all they could do was 
to follow the formalities of tho law. 
These having so to say evolved 
themselves exclusively out of the 
Hindu system turned with a kind 
of automatic regularity against tho 
Aborigines. At that time court 
transaction had in the popular mind 
become equivalent to scheming', 
lying and deceit. It was no. ca^^y 
matter to eeo through the dense 
mist of these couflicting falsehoods 
and to discover and delineate tho 
wonderfully simple and yet perfect 
soclo-economio system these Abori- 
gines had, in their long isolation, 
preserved and handed over to our 
own times as a relic from a very 
remote antiquity. Had I roallsid 
this fully in 1893, when, on p. XI II 
of tho Introduction to my Mundari 
Grammar, I wrote that the reputal 
truthfulness of tlie Mondas was a 
myth, I should certainly have added : 
Tho practice of unrestricted lying in 
tho courts of law they have now 
taken to, does of course deserve the 
severest condemnation, but far more 
guilty than the Mundas are tboso 
who have driven a despairing race 
to this, both by thoir own example 
and especially by the ruthless and 
wholesale dostrooiioh of their most 
▼sdoable 
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So then this simple ehangi of 
moaning is one of the results and 
signs of a war betwoeu two cconO' 
mies, nay, in a oertain sense Lct\«'een 
two civilizations in which the older 
has been crushed out of existence liV 
the more recent one, for that in- 
significant remnant of the old 
1 > huntk.it i system kept alive by the 
settlement of 1903 is, by its legal 
limIlatlon=, j)revcnted from growing 
and therefore cmdemnoJ to death 
Ttio issue of tb *8 war is one of the 
examples showing that defeat in 
euob struggles is sometimes any- 
thing but a survival of the fittest, 
since it is sjlcly due to the unfavour- 
able and unequal conditions of the 
e'rugglo and not at all to the intrin- 
sic demcriti of the defeated sysi in. 
It is a striking example also of the 
fact, that in such oharaotcTistically 
human matters as forms of culture 
or civilization, survival and victory 
are not necessarily synonymous with 
real progress. 

b^-ardgu trs , to spit downn^ards. 

bg-tu trs., to oomc this way, spit- 
ting very often : h^aufmlae* 

bj^-blta, bj^-bitar in trs., to throw 
lots by means of the epittlo-test 
before a game in order to determine 
which will bo tho attacking side. 
This is how it is done: baugaon 
taeomte gflikakio. f^hitarjada. 
Ka5ra mia4 pacsalckan bcc^rc kare 
diriro taras^ janarree b^tada a^ 
Copao kulij^Ia: B^m ana ci 

lapu ? Copa ; ** Aiudo lapuiu 

ana.^' Ka^ra en kco^ sirmatcc 
huJumarakay>ada cna obeje 


uTyjanatekiu kdj ida : do b(? cctana- 
kana oro lapu hitarakana. En.amente 
nfido Kaerafeko inuiaia 0 T 9 Cepateko 
or idea. 'When the division in sides 
or camps is finished, the captains of 
the game throw lots. Kaera has 
spat on one side of a piece of ear- 
thenware or stone which is coin-like 
in Tc.-’m and ho asks Cepa : Dost 
thou tike sifitile or dry? Cepa 
chooses (let U 9 say) dry. Kaera has 
tliro.vn up to the sky tho piece of 
earthen ware and when it has fallen 
down they look t but tho epittlo is 
upwards, the dry fac:j downwards. 
Therefore the side of Kaera will 
attack in the game, the side of Cepa 
will defend. 

bebhorsa, beborsa (hybrid from 
P. he and II. hharosa) a^lj., without 
IiojK), without prosi>ccts. 
bchhoraa-o^ hchov^u-o p. v,, to be 
without hope, to loeo all ho^x? ; no 
j nalisrc barutiTakiauac men too hehkor- 
iaahina. 

bchhoTsage^ beboT$age adv., used 
idraly. with rikao ; bebliorsagcG 
rikaakana, iduup^ iisirai ci gapa, there 
is no hope left, he is going to die, 
perhaps to-day, perhaps tomorrow. 

beborsa var. of bebhorsa. 

bebflj, bebojren adj., unreasonable 
heedless, who does not realize : bebuj 
hoi^ko ia iminuu buginakorco kako 
gunca, thoughtless iMjopIo are not 
grateful, however much you benefit 
them. 

befl (Sinb. Tam. p^dat, 

narrow strip of clotlj) I. shsk, a 
head-dress consisting 0 ! a narrow, 
more or less long, piec: o£ cloth tied 



round the head, ri turban, called 
in India, The mode of tyin^ varies 
muv^h and is often indie lilvo of 
province, caste or ofTico. It is a sort 
of national head-dress for Hindus. 
Not so for Mundas. Their national 
coiffure, both for men and women is 
the lon<]r, rich, jet-black hair, which 
tlicy take troahlo to keep'clean and 
glossy by frequently washing it out 
thoroughly vrilh n (1 riihal asa , a fnt 
kind of loam 'icrving a? soap, and 
then anointing It with oil. Women 
p.art it in the mi^ldlc, comb it close- 
ly backwards and gatlior it into a 
graceful clii^non-liko knot, called 
Slip id. This knot is kept together 
by a string m i b either of hair or 
of cotton tliread and called naca 
Its position varies in different parts 
of the country. In Ilasada it i< 
gathered hcliind and sunewhat 
under the left or riglit car, v/hcrca.s 
in Nagurl it is in the middle at the 
back of the head ; in the Tamar 
district it is brought forward over 
the left car so as to rest on the left 
temple. The only ornaments used 
are slngio flowers arranged around 
this knot or a bunch of them fast- 
ened into it. It would be consider- 
ed a disgrace for a Munda woman 
to throw a cloth over her head in 
the Hindu fashion. Youths and 
younger men who arc still anxious 
about their appearance, arrange 
their hair in a similar fashion, but 
with the knot a little higher, or 
they let it fall back over the neck 
and shoulders, a practice never allow- i 
cd to women. Older men either tio I 


it carelessly into a plain knot dangl- 
ing free at the back of the head or 
Jiave it clipped and let it hang 
entirely loose about tho neck. As 
rec.mtiy as thirty years ago tho 
Hindu top-knot and tho close 
crop were hardly ever seen among 
the Mundns. 

Tho Maharajas of Chota Nagpur, 
after their hindulzatioii, adopted the 
practice of giving a to tho 

mankis (Mundari district chiefs) as 
an outward sign of their ofTice being 
acknnwledgcd by them. Tho 
mankis sometimes did tlio same to 
the mundas (village chiefs). This is 
probably tho way the pugri 
f'^tund Its entrance into the Munda 
country. Since tho country has 
hoc.n cntin ly tlirown open to tho 
Hindus its use spreads more and 
more. Though in recent years it 
ha.s become more and more a neces- 
sary part of gala dress, so far as 
ordinary use goes, tho Muuda^s hrd, 
when worn at all, is often, but a 
mere rag tied carelessly round tho 
head, having hardly any resomblance 
to the large and generally graceful 
Indian pugri. 

II. trs., (1) to tic a pugri around 
someone’s head ; honem ledkia ? 
(2) To give soraeono a pugri, to 
confer a pugri on a manki or munda 
as an outward mark of his office : 
mA.rkidoo milrklakana, mendo raja 
aurii hedia^ he is indeed the real 
manki, but tho rajah has not yet 
given him the pugri. (3) To put 
and tio a cover of loaves over a 
catu^ as is dono with full 



of lioe-becr which arc to be 
taken on a journey : apia catuko 
he^keda. 

hed-en rflx, v., to tie a cloth around 
one^e head, to put on a pugri. 
he-p^cd ropr. v., to tie a pugri round 
each othor^B head* 

W-j? p. V., (J) used chiefly in the 
pf. past form hedakanuj to have a 
pugri on, to wear a pugri. (2) of a 
ca{u, to be crowned with a covering 
of loaves : apia bedakan catuko 
dupilakada. 

bc-n-e^ vrb. n., the way of putting on 
a pugri, a pugri inasmuch as it con- 
notcB the way in which it is put on : 
cikan henedtem bedonjana, luturrem 
bondolakada ! How thou has put 
on tliy pugri ! It flaps over thy car ; j 
diguarbencdcvi bodakada, thou hast i 
put on thy pugri just like a police- | 
inan^s. | 

bed, b5de var. of UiclI. | 

bC4, bede^ bliC (<} very long). ' 

I. sbst., bleating : mindikoa hedon 
aiumla ? mindiko hedko mcnca, 
mcromko meko mcnca, sheep cry 
Icdj goats cry mS, 

II. intrs., to bleat : mindiko hedea, 
beda I. sbst., cheating, deception; 

deceit; fraud : led ate kam dariaia, 
it is not through cheating that thou 
wilt get the better of him ; bedara 
kajido kae bedamea, as far as cheat- 
ing is concerned ho will not cheat 
thee* 

II. trs., (1) to cheat, to deceive, to 
overroaob, to defraud : merom kam 
sabdayiaitanro sita,arg.patvate hedaime, 
if thou oaust not catch the goat, 
entice it with 9iV{Cir<j^ leavce ; oCpcko 


burdulyteko hedakoa, they bait birds 
with flying white-ants ; mia4 kulao 
deasatee hedakedleay a haro gave U3 
the slip by turning and passing 
behind our backs. (2) to give smth. 
tosmb. in order to entice him into 
doing smth. ; jaiminata^Ieka bedataipe^ 
enaia^atee duhakana, give any littlo 
thing (to that beggar) to make 
him gO; he has been sitting there 
already for a long time ; ne honko 
jfinam acukore Bidaro metai 
hedanotakom^ ku^ko ca»;cuina, if 
thou wanlst some work from these 
children, first give them some 
sweets and they will be brisk 
about it. (3) to make children 
happy with a small gift that seems 
great to them : honko mimuj 
paosa bedata/coai^ (1) to disappoint, 
to deceive smb.'^s expectation : 
Iiolako ijurlenu; baria goakira, 
bedaUdica, the cross-examination 
of the witnesses took place yester- 
day, two of them bungled their 
answers. (5) to perform a work 
fraudulently, i o., lazily ; kamii 
bcdaca. (d) of ix bullock, to 
defraud its driver by lying down 
in the middle of its work : no urj 
puragec bedaina. 

III. intrs.; (1) to humbug ; beda'> 
ianac\ Note the contracted form 
ledam ! instead of hedatanam ! Thon 
art humbugging I Nonsense ! 
hcda^TL rflx. v., to deceive] oneself, 
to cheat oneself, \ to overreach 
oneself : metai hatira^ree hedanjana^ 
in dealing out the sweetmeats ho 
found that he had given too much 
to the others not .kept enough 
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for himself ; tisiA hanii nahiko 
iraliral ganejako kamikeda, aiRdo 
ili*rci3^ bedanjana^ to-day tli© day- 
labourers worked for eight onnas 
each, but I missed that nice pay 
by drinking instead of working (or 
by looking for a drink). Note the 
idiom 3 bage caplre hedan^ to marry 
an abandoned wife whoso former hu?^- 
band is still alive. Thi^ is consi- 
dered as self-deceit because it is so 
risky and uncertain : (Jin(Ja kupi 
lelle idilja, kao sukiijann, luulo bigo 
caj*irce hedanjana, 

l€^p-edal[ n j)r. v., to cheat each 
other, to deceive each other ; bosyo 
kajittkiis^ hepedojana. 

p.v., to 1)0 d(cei\od, to get 
cheated, to bo overre.nch^d : jira- 
tu^iro mofoeagom oraacjkoa, ojigcm 
hedajana, when the price for the 
change was ono anna in the R , 
thou g'lvcsf thf'm five pic^, thf u 
ha'^t bc( n cheated awfully, (:i) to 
l)C enticed by some gift to do 
smtb. : ili hupiiajekako hednaX^arja- 
na enanicnto kubko jnitana, th* y 
received a fore-lasto of the beer 
which will l>e drunk whiii the 
work is finished, that is why they 
woik with a will. N. B, Tlie 
exclamation Icdnjayiah ^ ! clai^ 
bed aj ana ! is frequently used in 
a sense which implies no deceit, 
but a simplo error and therefore 
means : I wag rah taken ! I made 
a mistake ! 

hn-n-eda vib, n , tlie way of cheat- 
ing, the art of cheating : Soinado 
b^ncdaif^ bedakia raundi kao 
na.nkeda, 1 cheated Soraa in such 


a way that ho is not aware of it ; 
btlfiako^ benedapem itukoda. 

pyru of bf^, ebet., spittle 
out of the mouth, in entrd. to 
ulidQf the saliva in tho moutlw 
Note tho idiom : l^dQulidqfce ha- 
ratlA^kana, which is often used 
in questions of marriage ; ho lias 
been vanquished by bis spittle, 
i.c., be has promiscHl, ho must 
give, 

beda>Ader trs., to entice or cheat 
into entering. 

bedaader-Q p.v., to l>c entio.d or 
cheated into entering. 

beda-akirii^ trs., to sell by fraud, 
to betray, or to deliver over frau- 
dulently for money : oko dipiliatc 
avakaViko ale disumn ko rakabjana, 
laramaia Iloyokoo ako.> bngako 
bcdaakirij^/xoa. 

bc’p‘cdna'p-{d'iri7;( repr. v., to sC'll 
each other fraudulently, to Ictny 
each other : 1 cn liopj^khdia, jatiko 
raisainisa akoakorcko hrpedaapa- 
kirn^n a(Jko idioa Asrinito. 
hed an kirir^-Q p.v., to be betrayed 
for mon^y, to bo sold fraudulently : 
alo disuinre eu dipli pur.>n(^ ramji 
bnrinko ret3igi.‘r{ibiir^bko gogjauo, 
honkotako hedaakirii^janako monte, 

beda au trs., to enlicj or cheat 
into corning along. 
helaav-ij, p. v., to Ic enticed or 
cheated into ccmlng along. 

beda-bakdr sjn. of ledakaji sb-.t, 
elcceitful language. 

beda-badage syn. of nutumrijige 
adv., (to wort) in an ineffioknfc 
wayi only as a m ke-htli v-s mik- 
ing only a pr tonce of woiking : 
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hedahedagee oalutada. 

beda-bosa ttB., to cheat fot the 
fjFat time, Le., (1) to oheat one who 
was never cheated | before^ to succeed 
in onoo cheating a clever or warj 
man. {i) to cheat the first man one 
over cheated : mid hojoiu bedabo$a- 
ana* 

hedahosa-Q p. v., (1) to bo cheated 
for the first time. (2) to bo cheated 
by one who never cheated before. 

beda-idi trs., to entice oi choit 
into following away. 
hedaidi-Q v., to be enticed or 
cheated into following Avvnj. 
beda-kali syn. of hedahahir. 
bedadaga syn. of hedfipocora, 
bcdapO’Wra, bedasapdd, trs., to deceive 
again and again, frequently. 
ledalaga-Q p, v., to be deceived again 
and again. 

beda-bocofa Nag. beda-posofa 

lias. syn. of beda^agt* 

beda-sapad eyn, of bcdalaga, 
beda-ofota trs., to prevail upon 
smb. by deceitful language to leave 
a plaoo, to coax ginb. away from a 
place by deceit or under false preten- 
ces; ain^ dasiko bedauru^^^ii, they 
have enticed my servant into leaving 
my service. 

hedauruT^-Q p. v., to be cheated into 
leaving. 

bed-beora, bedd-beara var. of bh^d^ 
he or a* 

be4-dotl Itly., pugri and dhoti, I. 
collective noun for superfluous cloth- 
ing, vain drees, not made by the 
village weaver ; inido tisiiaigapa he^- 
iuiigee baitana, kae kamii, that one 
nowadays docs. not work, ho thinkj 


only of vain drcaa. 

II. tra., to give smb. vain clothing 
or wherewith to buy it: aiH htidaii- 
igia* 

III. intrs., to dross with unnecessary 
clothes, to put on vain dress. 
bedduti^n rflr. v., same as intrs. : 
oy^re jetan karca ka eJadotana, 
eminreo babubacakolokae heddutin* 
tana, in his house he has nothing to 
eat, nevertheless he dresses like a 
babu. 

be 44 e-ba 2 el/^be 44 e>bssul trs., syn. 
of beddekem also used in the 

p. V. 

a Iv. with mg^ to cut off 
the hoad of a goat or;shocp with one 
noiscleas stroke of the axe, in entrd. 
to kciceken mg, which is the same^ 
the stroke of the axe being heard ; 
merom he^d^kene m^lia. 

be^4oi^ trs., used jby children 
instead of leddeken mg, also in the 

p. V. 

b6dc var. of b(}d, to bleat, and of 
bhed, knowledge. 

bede bede^ bodo-bodo, godo-godo 

I. affix to her^ to sow, and to le, 
to overcook, an 1 intensifying the 
meaning of these two words. This 
jingle eeoras akin to badahada ; 
maudipe Idbedebedc&eda, you have so 
much overcooked the rice that it can 
no more bo eaten with the hand but 
only with a ku^j spoon made of a 
leaf. 

II. adv., with or without the aft. 
tan, used likewise with her and U : 
mandi hedehedetanpe leked*. N. B, 
Figuratively, this adv. bedebede or 
hodobodo, (not godogado)^ with or 
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without the afx. ian^ is used with 
jagar : to pule and blubber^ to speak 
rapidly with an indistinct and blaring; 
or blubbering articulalioiij though 
not on account of any defect in the 
organs, this b ung compared to tho 
pastiness of overcocked rice : bul- 
akan horoko hcdchcdctanko jagara, 
aium uburaogc. 

bedi (Sk. vciU^ II.; Sad.) L sbst., 
an al(ar. 

IT. intrs.j to make an altar : nctj>- 
rebu hediia. 

bedken-be^ken (akin to Ihly to 
bleat) I. intrri., in the df. past tense : 
to c ill loudly or shout again ♦and 
vgiin : cnaRutcc bcdkcnhcdkcna^ 
sennamlipo cijiac namtana ? He 
has been calling again and again, go 
to him and see what he wants. 

11 adv., with />/, same meaning: 
(ike n hi‘ dken c ta j a d Lua . 
bedorom (P. be and II. dharm) 
sbst., a lie : lcttnro}.ie kajitaua, 
beija-sara^ga Nag. bera-satJkga Has. 
(Sad. Lera kanda) sbst., Hibiscus 
canc.llatu'!, Hoxb. ; Malvaceae, — a 
tuberous herb of the jungles, 2-3 ft. 
b'gli, with very bristly leaves and 
stems and large, dark-oyed yellow 
flowers. The tuber is eaten, 

bedel, berel trs., (1) with or with- 
out da as d. 0 ., of small fry (in eases 
where a larger fith would leap), to 
wriggle or twist their body once : 
d:ie her ell a or darcc bereUa, Also 
in the rflx. v. : misageo berel kena 
entee hapenjana, it wriggled only 
once and then remained quiet. (2) 
of small children which writhe or 
twist their body about in^ resisting : , 


begir 

bedel kedae. Also in tlio rflx. v. : 
hcbeakaiito, taikcna herelcnjanci^ 
anitaia, I was carrying him on my 
haunch but he writhed and then I 
put him on tho ground. 
bedel ken adv. : berclkene rikajana, 
it twisted its body once. 

be^cJ.bedel, berel-berel, e^el-be^el 
Nag. syn. of cefclpefcl Nag., ccref^’- 
petet^ lias, frequentative of bedel, 
used Irstly. or intrsly. in the rfh. v. : 
budu haiko anjednamotana darcko 
leddhedeljada) ne hon bcdelbedel- 
eniana enamente kalo. hobedayiai- 
tana. 

bedel bed eHan, bcdellcka adv., with 
rika,^ rikan, to wriggle or writhe 
contimialJy. 

b cd il Jx,e)ih€ilcl kcn adv., wrif''*rrJ|j')o 
writhing again and again, with 
interruptions. 

bedoa var. of hcroa. 
bega, bega-bega ($k. , jj 

begi ; swift, Mt. hegin.^ instantly) 
adv., with or without ge or tc, at 
once, without delay, immediately ; 
bega kao hi julona. 

begar (Sail. ; P, magar). Tbi.^ is a 
Sailani preposition graduilly mailing 
its wav into current Muni/ari. It 
means without. Tho Manilas have 
no postp. of their own rentloring this 
idea, or rather performing this func- 
tion, which is the contradictory of tho 
instrumental case. The instrumental 
case always means, provided with, 
with or by means of. Ilence when 
they want to e.-spress this abscnco of 
privation of a means, they must use 
a disjunctive prop. In the first part 
of the disjunotivo the means or in. 
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etniment required for an action or 
purpose is given in the instrumental 
case as modification of tho prd., 
V. g., haketo magoa, with an axe it 
is possible to cat. In tho second 
part the possibility or tho willing- 
ness to perform the action is denied 
by the phrase kdredo Itly. mean- 
ing ; but if not (then) not, i.e., or 
else not ; sadomteta^ sena kuredo 
kiiina, I shall go on horseback or 
else I won't. Tho more ordinary 
arrangement of these disjunctive 
props, is as follows : the first part 
of the disjunctive is elliptic, con- 
taining only tho appropriate instru- 
mental case, and the second part con- 
tains tho prd. ; hakeiCy Llrcdo 
viagoay with an axe or else it is im- 
possible to cut ; mhmtCy iCiredo 
hdit^ senoy on horseback, or clso I 
will not go. This fact accounts for 
the difliculty tho Mundas experience 
in the handling of this proposition 
and the anomalies they fall into : (1) 
sometimes the noun following hegar 
takes tlie instrumental afx. ie, some- 
times it takes no afx. at all. (2) 
sometimes they fall back into their 
own original construction whilst 
they ’still retain tho Sadani preposi- 
tion and thus produce a sentenoe 
which, if Itly. translated, means tlie 
contrary of what they intend ; hegar 
sadomte, karedo kaiia, sena, Itly. : 
without a horse, or clso I won't go. 

began used sometimea instead of 
lethegdri, 

bebfll (P. behdly ill-circumatanced) 
I. ad]., helpless. 

IL trs i to mal^o or render smb. 


helpless : amiu elrmar^ motai nalis- 
pallste diku mundakiitrenko hehdl- 
Icdlcociy mipiadraipia(J toe harupuA- 
keejkoa, after tho zemindar had 
rendered tho members of the mun4a^ 
kliut helpless by so many year's 
litigations, ho expelled them one by 
one. 

bchdUg p. V., to become helpless, to 
bo rendtred helpless : urjkotaleko 
go^cabajnnamentele bclidlakana, 
behatj^kar, behat^kar-bois^a is the 
contrary of hai^har which is a spirit 
that indicts such grievous harm, 
V. g., a strong diarrhoea lasting the 
whole day, that it is necessary to 
offer him a sacrifice at once ; more- 
over he brooks no delay. BeJiai^^kar 
on the other hand is in no hurry and 
will,' readily wait for his sacrifice if 
it bo only promised to him. People 
undertaking a difficult enterprise, 
v.g., tlio raising of a dam, a law- 
suit, etc., promise bcliat^kar the 
sacrifice of a fowl as di scribcd under 
• simko atiiSkia. Tho fowl will 
be Bacrificed if the business turns 
out a success. 

bcliai^kar-cny hcha^karbo^ga-n rfix. 
V., to act as heliai^kaTy in the 
modality of Ichaj^karboT^ga : ikir- 
boiaga cskaro behai^karem. 

behOs (Sad, ; P, senseless) 

is sometimes heal’d in the p. v., forms 
bchdsQy instead of tho Mundari 
kaladkolodQy to become unconscious : 
hehodevae ; behosakanae, 

bg-hun4i trs., to gather spittle, 
i.e,, to spit for a certain time on the 
ground always on tho same spot : 
okoe nct^rce l^humfiiada ? 
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hg.fcH 

be-hiifhili'Q p. V., of Bpitfclo, to bo 
gatlicred, spat together on tho same 
spot j netc^re h^hun4iakana% 
bg-idi intrs., to walk away Spit- 
ting again and again. 

beia (Sad. hej^i, <arg3t) trs., -witH 
til reo, different local meanings f (1) 
in Ha-, to hit in shooting. (2) in 
Nag. to shoot, especially at birds, 
with hammor-headed arrows of tho 
tufhi and tho ^orhi kinds (PI. 1. 2, 
3, 4). (3) in Siripiti (tho country 
around Mavanghada) to hit with an 
arrow, a stone, etc., so as to throw, 
project or transport (for a short 
distance) the animal or ohjoct hit. 
Moreover it occurs in pong^ as var. 
of to, to hit, and hwlnma, to throw 
at : Mod koeoR tirildand^ huduma- 
trgd cabajana ; Bar kofcd tirilsot% 
hejatege mdndijana, Otic armful of 
ebony sticks has bocn used uo in tho 
throwing (at mangos) ; two bundles 
of ebony sticks have been used up 
in the throwing. 

heja-o p. V., in tho meanings corres- 
ponding to those of the trs. 

beja5, bejiS, bejti adv., syn., of 
lete/caUj he n ted, very much, very, 
exceedingly : on bora heja^ birakana. 

bejal, bejAl (Sad. a fault ; Or. 
a blunder) 1. sbst., (1) a fault, (2) 
an offence, the fault or responsibility 
of a quarrel : hapenpo I okoe^ ? 
Be silent I Who started this quarrel ? 
II. trs., (1) to commit a fault, to 
become guilty : cn hofo jotanao kae 
heja'ikeda enreoko tamj^ia. (2) to 
start a quarrel by word or deed, to 
be responsible for a quarrel : jetan^. 
kaii3k hej diahadpea, 1 have committed 


bJtere 

no offence agiinsfc yon. 
bcjaUo,bejdi~g p* v., (1) of a fault, 
to be ooramitto L (2) of an offence, 
to bo given,* of a cause of quarrel, 
to be put : on ir i jcfcinrj kfi hejailena, 
bejalt, bejaftf, bejati (Svl ; P. he 
and W.jdf) N. B. In His. this 
word is not used ; they say : harad^ 
akanae, perMiikanaey hajeakanac, 
jomnilrele hnje ikiia, daridare k>ile 
jiitldid^ dMit^gmirele bageak iid. 1. 
adj., outcist, outcisted j bej tti 
h )rokolo jomnil kfi h iiui. 

II. trs., to oil' cast smb i bcjitliklako, 
they hivo outcasted him. 
hejaU-g, bejaiti-Qy hejati-Q p. v., to 
lose ono^s caste, to bo outcistcd: 
inkio, SiRhoTa,gat.>rekita udiihiada : 
Hcla, gornkc, ali^ lo jatifito hejaili- 
jana, (/Vsur log nd). 

bejo (S.id. bejair h^jair) derived 
from hejoh^joy adj., als*) used as adj. 
noun, 0 le win speaks without arti- 
culating Irs words : bejo huria. 

bekar Nag. (Sid.) alv, (1) l)ad, 
ugly: g.i5 brklr lolotana ; moca 
'atkarjala, I ^havo a bad 
taste in my mouth. (2) syn. of 
beUkariy very much, very many ; 
hekdr niulaohito horoko go^jana. 

bekCro, bekoj, bekOro and tlio vars. 
het^kireyhci^koi, hc^k^fOy 4ets(k)iy he- 
kdre, hek')^y hekbro, he^k^re.y het^ko^y 
hei^kbroy in all of which tlio aspirate 
and tho short vowel after k may bo 
dropped, adj. noun, one who limps 
with a swaying of tho body to ono 
sido only. 

* bekSre, bekSfC-bekSre, bekof, 
beko^-beko}, bek>fo, bekttroan, 
bekbro-bil^ftro and tho vars. bakdrj,- 
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bek^Ce-helcre 

beBro, ba^Ltra, ha^Mfabe Idro, 
le^k^re, h€i^klrehci^h^.re, bev{k^f 

bcTS(ko^t hej^koY^beis(ko^t be^kbro^ 

hei^kbrobeT^kbrOf h eke feh cktre , 

kckbreliekbrCi keko^beko^^ keko^hekoiy 
hekbroftckbfOy , hekbrohckbro^ h eis^kbre^ 
beK^kbrCj kei^kbrcbe^kbrey het^ko^ 
lentlbrOj hevtkolbci^ko'^^ hetdkol^ 

hei^ko'i^ kei^kbrobe^^kbro^ hev^kbro- 
hc^koro^ in all of which tho af pirate 
and the short vowel of ter k or d 
may be dropped (Sad. heko\ Sk» 
bank a crook, a cnlvittur <‘ ; Mt. 
bdr^krd ; Or. konkr^-benkf^^ kcnkfi- 
benko) adj., of sticks and roads, 
crookc<l all over in various directions, 
in cntrd. io liadakariy crooked or 
Irenfe slightly in one direction Only 
and, moy be, ]artly straight; 
hm^kvjq^ the enme hut much rurved i 
har^ka^ kokg^ with a hook-like curve 
at one end. 

bekSre-bekSre, beko$ beka}, bekdfo- 
bek 6 ro and the vars. bef^kbrebc^^ 
kbre^ hcf^koYher^ko^y her^kbroh^^j^kbroy 
(}c inhoYiJei^ko'iy I ek bre h e kYr e , h ckol - 
heko'i hekbrohejibroy ber^kYre/icr^kYrey 
het^koVh( 7 ^loYy h tinker oh ci^kbrOy in 
all of nbich the aspirate and the 
1-liort vowel after k may be dropped. 
(Sad. lekor^lckor -y Or. <lhcnkoy- 
limping) I. adj., limping 
with a 6\va3n’ng of the body to one 
s’de, in cntrd. to hck'^rebekbrCy 
heko'^bekoijy hekbrobcldroy he^k'^je* 
ber^kbre, hcT^kobendbrOj hej^ko^- 

bei^ho'^ bet^kbrobet^^ 

kbrOy which defc ibo limping with 
a swaying of the body alternately 
to lighS tnd le't 

31 . intrs., to limp ^ith a swaying 


be la 

of tho body toonosidcj hekbfelo kb 
rejadaci 

bekY.rebek bre-Uy hekol^beJco^’n,eio.y rfix. 
V., same meaning; bekoYbeko^ntanae, 

II I. adv., with or without the afxe* 

ye, tarty tanje, modifying seriy 
laT^grai laiagpaakanko heko'(bekoYy 
hekojbjko^f dais^kagdais^kag, haferj- 
pa Jcfj, bi(Jdai3^bi(jdai3i„ kira§kara§ 
karo lep'ilcratanko senea, people who 
limp walk cithe r swaying their body 
to one side or to right and* left, or 
3 rkin> tlieir holy upward, or 
pntfng th( ir fe< t one before the 
o‘h( r, or keep; ng one lu'cl lifted, or 
with a hose waist, or with legs wide- 
aj art. 

IV. TI>cS 3 jingles, like all those 
dcs rihing a limp, may take tho 
sutn^ aa or idl in the intrs. or anriy 
idm in fclie rfl'C. v.: hc/cotdjckoY- 

avjadae, bekbrohekoroauntanaey he 
comes on limping with his body 
Bwnjingfoone side; hckl- reheke re- 
td ijadac, br/ibrohekYyraid hitanaey ho 
g oes aw’ay limping aTid swaying his 
1 ody to one side. Tint when the 
b"‘dy sways only to ono side, it is 
not noe( Fsaiy to reduplicate hckerCy 
helYre, etc. 

bik); var , o f hekere both as adj. 
noun ai d as adj. 

bekos-beko§ var. of bekcretidL]. and 
of bekbrebekYre, 

bckbfo var, of bekbre both as adj. 
noun and as adj. 

bekbroan var. of hekrre adj. 
bekbfo^bekbro var. of lekerc adj. 
and of hekorblckbre, 

bela, bjra (Sad. lerdy Or. berty 
a half-d «y) skst., used in Nag. as 
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sjn. of dijilif time; hasa^dihera 
hoba^ro senpe, go, or start towards 
evening. 

belalt and belaltl var. of dilaid 
and lilaiti, 

belanti^ belantl-hislr sbst., a kind 
of necklace with red beads, of fo- 
reign manufacture. 

Belcasdi occurs as an honoriRc 
address in a sacrificial formula of 
the sacrifices offered to iVkutibonga. 
It is an unusual term ; most likely 
the saorlfioo in which it was heard 
bappenod to tako place near a lei 
fruit tree. 

beleaj, belcj sjn, of hul(} but used 
only of fruits, as adj. and adj. noun, 
fruit in the first stage of its develop- 
ment : soben jo hclcadfjea'j hcleadko 
(or heleadten) alom godoa. 

beletj^'belcta, syn. of (fala-^-doIc^y 
adj., soft and tender, 
used of the skin on swollen parts 
of the body, and also of tlio fruit 
of dridarit,. Also used as adj. 
noun ; hcler^helei^re baltaipc, burn j 
him with a red hot iron in the swol- 
len helcT^hclci^JvO baii auime, 

bring only such figs of tho dri tree 
as arc soft and tender. 

belesiia, bilidsitsi (II. hell) sbst., 
Limonia acidissirna, Linn.; Kuta- 
ceae,— a small lemon tree up to 30 
ft. high, with small acid berries 
diam. Tho Belesi^y Bilidsii[^ or 
BcUian country which surrounds 
the village BeJsianghar, takes its 
name from this tree, 
belois^ syn. of hdheJov^. 
bs-raai^gal intrs., with iasei'tod 


ind. 0., to scorn smb., to show groat 
displeasure and contempt : honte- 
korao haruruts^kia enamento eobouko 
h^ma^galaitana, 

ben afx. form of the 2 cl prs. dl. : 
thou and he, thou and she, you two. 

I. As shj., (1) it is affixed either to 

tho linkvvords a and tatty or to the 
word immediately procoJing tho 
prd, : sciiahea ci kahen sena ? (•^) it 

is infixed into tho prds. menn, hanon, 
tho negative particle kd used prdly , 
and in the locatives rCy tarry Ic, /ate 
used prdly.; kahena ? "Will you 
two not agree ? orarcuena ci hat^- 
/}ena^t Are you two insido tho 
house or are you not there ? 

II. As d. and ind. o.,it is infixed into 
trs. and intrs. prds.; talabc oma- 
hciia ; kaita, IcUccdbcna, 

III. Idmly., it is always used to 
address maiTicd women. It would 
be considered rude and unbooomi ng 
to use tho afx. form me or vi in 
addressing them. Betty there, means 
thou and he, i.c. , thy husband, and 
implies that tho wife is always 
and everywhere under tho protec- 
tion of her husband. For tho same 
reason married women always use 
the cxcl. dl. forms or liic^y ho 
and I, instead of tho forms ai or 
i7^y I : gapa hcreddcTs^galcaben ci 
kahem"t^\idi\h\ dan'a, gapa p!titolita,a- 
raente, wilt thou help us in weeding 
to-morrow or wilt thou not ? — I 
cannot because to-morrow I go to 
the market. 

bendo Has. (Sad.) syn. of jero 
Nag, A word used by childron 
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playing marbles It 

means that the actual player's mar- 
ble has rolled and stopped so close 
to a marble of tbo opposing party, 
tijat tbo band with tbo oiitslrctcbed 
four fingers, i.o., the palm without 
iiic thumb, cannot bo fitted in 
between tbo two marbles. Thereby 
the nctnal player is out, and tbo 
one whoso turn follows starts play- 
ing. Generally tbo word is used 
as an interjection. It occurs, how- 
ever, also as (1) sbst. : hendoree 
baujana (w) intrs.: lendokedacy bo 
has made hendo, (•)) trs, caus.: 
brndokiakOf in some way they caused 
his marble to bo too close to a mar- 
ble of the opposite camp, v.g., in 
bitting tlic last. (I) rflx. v. : ben- 
donjauae, it was ou purpose that 
bo made bis marble stop loo close 
to an opponent’s one. (5) p.v. : 
bendoahanay it is or, has become 
ben do ; bendojanaey bo is out of 
play because his marble stopped 
too close to another. 

benJa Nag. syn. of fdra lias. 

I. sbst., a croB'^bar to fasten the 
door. The kora Mundas uso this 
word as syn. of duar, door : benda 
lagadtape. . 

II. trs., to shut a door with a cross- 
bar : duar hmd<^enie, 

henda-o p.v., of a door, to bo fast- 
ened by moans of a xMrossbar : 
duar hendankana. 

ben^ab trs., to miss, to loso^ 
(momentarily if tbo d, o. is a liv, 
b., definitively if thorn is question 
of monoy) : jatraro Samule betidad^ 
kia, at the fair wo lost Sama; 


kaldi^ hendabkecUy I missed a leaf- 
cup, i.o., by mistako gave tho leaf- 
cup of cookoJ rice I had destined 
for another to some ono else. Note 
tho idiom : kajii bendaokeda ena- 
menteko tabirlkia (^id in Nag.), 
he has pat his foat in it, he has said 
offon.sivo things, that is why they 
slapped him. 

hendao-n rflx. v., to lose another’s 
company by one’s own fau^t, to 
remove onosolf f ro n another’s 
company : kotareo bcnd-iodjanff,^ 
kii inunflijana. 

be-p-enduo repr. v., to part com- 
pany, to ?.os3 each other’s co.mpany : 
mosato burulckita sonkena taeorn- 
dolv iu bependobjan a, 
hoidab-o p. V., to b:) mi^sod, lost : 
b)do;) baifabjani, rio}-boer 

lost, i.o., its brewing his not suc- 
ceeded. 

hc-n-endab vib. n., the extent of loss : 
jatratc honkoiTa, sutuidilofjko 

hcncndabli^ bendaokedkoa, mid boro 
jakenj ai'io.lo kako rnirjaua, I have 
lost the live children that walked 
with me to the market, to sujh an 
extent that not a single ono camo 
back with mo. 

bendc (Sad.) sbst., Panioum anti- 
dotale, Retz. j Graminoae,— a culti- 
vated millet. 

benjeu-bai sbst., a spocics of fish, 
6^ to 8'^ long by 2" or 3", found 
in stony, sandy rivers, not in mud 
nor in tho r ice-fields. 

benjer-mej Nag, L sbst., eyes 
with lids inflamod and purulent at 
tho roots of tho lashes, which very 
Boou fall out ; that stato of tho 
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cjelids is CiUBod by an affection 
Called lirliri in Na^. and kinnl in 
lias. ; he^Klermedcte d^ jana< 
lits^gioa. Also used as a nickname 
given tol people affected with tha 
disease : arna ! hcn(lermcd, cilekatcin 
bugioa ? 

lender me d ‘0 p. v., to get eyelids in 
the state just|dcscribcd : birbiriteko 
lender medoa* 

bene>bene (Sad. lender) rarely need 
syn. of oiebenej I. a nickname for 
stunted, undergrown, dwarfish 
people ; iiLkan henelenekolq nir ka 
darioa, rambra batitanlckako nirca, 
one cannot run ^ith such Under* 
sized people,^ they run as if tliey 
were rolling pulse sotds, i.e., as if 
they had no legs. 

II. intrs., to remain, to bo, to grow 
stunted : ne bon Lenelenetan (or 
hcncheneiana)y harao kae haraoa, this 
child remains stunlod, it does not 
grow at all ; jmrggeo lenelenejana 
abuinan uta.gudadcron duaro didik^re 
kae turubea, he is very srnall-Bized, 
standing on tiptoe ho cannot reach 
with his head even a door under 
which people like us pass bending. 

bene4 shst., Indigofera hirsuta, 
Linn. ; Papilionaceae,— an erect 
annual herb, with stems and pods 
densely clothed with short, spread- 
ing pubescence. The leaves arc 
pinnate and it has very dense spikes 
of rose-coloured flowers^ 

ben^-lSI syn. of icrUdly is used 
of the condition of anaomio children 
with an enlarged spleen or an abdo- 
men distended from Some Other ' 
oa’OdQ, It directly denotes a dis- | 


benla 

tended abdomen and connotes an 
emaciated body, 

benfa I. sbst., two sticks tied 
along the end of a pole with a B|)ace 
between them so that this kind of 
fork can Lc used to lay hold of, v.g., 
hranchlets from a distance and twist 
them off. 

II. trs., (1) to twist off by means 
of a lenta. (2) to twist off by means 
of a lalg, (3) of bullocks on tho 
threshing floor, to twist straw with 
the feet : urikoJui^rilanre talart ni 
ka^aro busdi bcniaea, (1) to tie by 
means of a twist iusic.id of a knot : 
Lusyhinda nokagcko gulaia^ca ; busy 
hupiulekako kucabiurca onto mini 
busy, ci barla, ci apla, mijtr^reko 
bentaea, ory raia4 cna japyre ente 
01 ^ mia 4 ,:eiikaenkat 0 cttdecjty teba- 
kc^ci saryjan busyko uin^t^ ory 
cu^ireko lononikesedca, enlekageko 
hentaliureHf a straw binder is made 
as follows : they make a circle with 
some straw and then at one spot 
tie it with one, two or throe straws 
twisted at the end, near this (i.e., 
over the twisted part of tho first, 
which is in that way kept in place) 
they tie a second also ending in a 
twist, and then a third one, and so 
on till they reach tho starting point 
where they tie a thin strawropc 
with a knot : thus they put a series 
of ligatures aU aioundj each ending 
a a twist. 

^n(a-n rflx. v., to entangle one^s 
spirally crooked horns in, v. g., a 
tosh « miodi oupadree ben(an;ana. 
enfa’d p. v.* (1) of a henfa^ to bd 
ppliod to smth. : koiofl^ bent a- 
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b:nta-biiir 

akana^ tho ben(a a|^pHod to a 
branch. (2) of horns, to grow spirally 
^rooked. (3) to bo caught or en- 
tangled in emth. by one's | {spirally 
crooked horns. 

benfa-biur trs., (1) to put all 
around a crown-liko object a scries 
of ligatures each fastened by means 
of a twist instead of a knot (see 
sentence under bent a). (2) syn. of 

pentor^ to twist : sutam mo(J muka 
jilit^geko hundiakada (or bdilria- 
kada) enteko heutahiuvJteda^ or^ 
tara^^j;^ byreko |tusita,kcda, enago 
sutainbinda, Butanitoabj they have 
gatheicd (or coiled) thread in a 
mass a cubit long, this tlicy Lave 
twisted and then jiaBsed ono end 
through the cyo at tho other end ; 
that is a skein. 

bentA>dirii3^ I, sbst., spirally 
crooked horns, in entrd. to 
6crewsl»apcd horns. 

II. adj., (an animal) with spirally 
crooked horns. 

hen(adiri^-Q p. v., to get or have 
s})i rally crooked horns. 

bei3i*bei3^ (Sad. bheng-h^eng) eyn. of 
berler^ a jingle dc-criptivo of spin- 
ning round rapidly. L sbst., a 
plaything of 3 kinds ; a spinning seed 
of J^oron;d, a spinning flower of 
yo^flsao^a^‘flip-flap'^ (1) klorunjh 
seed is pinned close to tho end on to 
a pin of split banaboo abont 4^ long; 
ibis is used as a kind of spinning 
top to which tho impulse is given 
Ly rubbmg the long end of the pin 
Lotweca the palms of the hands, 
whilst the other end rests on the 
ground: koponj&r^ hc%^etij)u baSa. 


(2) A golanci flower is fitted on a 
bamboo pin near itslond, the other 
end of tho pin is passed through 
a rolled up leaf which serves as a 
bub and is held in tho hand. Tlicrc 
is a catch, \cnekad^ made of a small 
piece of leaf, near the middle of tho 
pin to prevent it from entering too 
far into tho hub. The flower is 
presented to the wind and turns 
like a windmill. (3) Tho ^‘flip-flap’', 
called hct^bcT^ Has. rdccui Nag. 
und sometimes dhilua^ is a post 
with a pole rotating on it, at both 
ends of which Langs a looped rope. 
On each side a child takes its scat 
in this loop, wIiiLstjthc others push 
tho polo round and round. N. B. 
Tho merry-go-round scon at fairs 
is called daru sadomko^ the wooden 
horses ; tho vertical wheel is called 
ram(jbilua. 

II, trs., to make smth. whirl 
round and round : kiinibar cakae 
hex^hei^jada. 

Ic^he^-en rflx. v., of liv. bgs., 
(1) to turn rapidly round and round: 
honko inuuteko bex^hei^entena, (2). 
of tho whirligig beetle, to swim in 
rapid circles on tho surface of the 
water : tetad^ko bd^be-^eniana^ 
hei^be^’Q y., (1) to bo made to 
whirl rapidly \ kumbar^ cfika 
be^ianci kcog baioa. (2) of inan. 
OB., to whirl, to spin, to turn round 
and round rapidly : ka hei^heT^Qtana, 
it does not whirl round rapidly ; 
SArjomjd heTsjbe^qiana , 
bej^be^taf^ adv., with a rapid 
whirling movement : kumbar^ caka 
biurtanre be^bei^tan leloo ofQ huiia,. 
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ken saria; tetad^ko bei^he^tanto 
biurena dare ; sarjomio be^ler^tan 
ulug^tana. 

betuga bai3^gi, biiaiga-bais^ga, 
bit^ga-bats^gl a jinglo denotative of 
pamllel running strij^es ; it is used 
as adj. and adv. : miac] hexgoihat^gi 
kulaita, Iclkia; burukula hti^ahamji- 
iane olakana, the royal tiger is 
marked with parallel stripes. 
bei3iga-daru sjn, of qn^, 
beiagfiraj var. of Iha^graj. 
be-ugSra Has. syn. of to^o Nag. 
(Or. hlic{ai;i<jT)y II. hawgaix) sbst., (1) 
bolanum MelongcnUj Linn.; Sola- 
naccao. (2) idem, var. cscultuta, 
—the Brlnjal or Eggplant. The 
second unliko the first has prickly 
stems, leaves and caly x ; its fruit is 
longer. Both arc much cultivated 
and a current article of food. 

bei3^gdfa-jai3L-baba a late variety of 
paddy with very small grains, sown 
or planted in the lower fields, 

beiagere-saru sLst., a stcmless 
herb of the jungles, 2 ft. high, with 
l>elioles variegated green and brown; 
its corm is small and is not eaten, 
but its leaves ore baked and eaten. 
Seems to be a form of Colocasia 
antiquorum, Schott; Aroidcae. 

bei3i.kSre var. of hehlre both as 
adj. noun and as adj. 

bei3ikSre-bei3LkSre var. of the adj. 
hck^rc and of hcMrebcMre, 

beiaiko adj., (1) of sticks and 
roads, crooked all over in various 
directions. (2) of limbs, stiff, 
which cannot be straightened. 

beia^koS (1) adj., fame as 
(2) adj. ntun, var. of heh^re. 


bei^kot-bei3Lko{ var. of the adj. 

helil^re and of heJelireheHTe, 

beiSLkor, be-Rkbr© vars. of lekl^re 
both as adj. noun and as adj. 

bex^kor-beis^kor, bei3i.k&fo-bet^k5ro 
same as he-^kolhei^lco^. 
beoda var. of heora, 
beola Nag. syn. oijgaturi Has. trs,, 
to wind a string, a rope, a creeper, 
a cloth and Iho like around smtb. 
Icola-n rflx. v., of a snake, to wind 
itself around emth. ; bitai, kotoree 
h col an j 0710, 

Icola-q p. V., (1) to be wound 

around. (2) of a creeper, to wind 
itself around : niruT5i.nafl punjte 
sdrjoiTularuro booluoa, 

beora 1. sbst., occurs in the cpd. 
hhcdchro , 

II. atlj., with I'ojit inquisitive and 
roundabout questions : nca sobena 
heora kajiko, all that is said to 
draw me out. 

III. trs,, to try by roundabout 
questions to got at the knowledge of 
eomcone^s secret thoughts or inten- 
tions ; to extract by indirect ques- 
tions the avowal of one^s t covet 
thoughts or intentions : aiia^gem 
heoratana. 

beora, beoda Nag. beroa Has. I. 
shst., a bundle of paddy seedlings, 
made of two parts tied together by 
a knot of the culms and leaves. 

II. trs., to tie paddy seedlings m 
that manner ; tu^keate heroame^ 
cnado blard sakam derake^ci surbud- 
emo, having pulled out the paddy 
seedlings gather them into knotted 
bundles, i.o., twist the !ea^ 49?^ 
ma|;e a knot of Uuizflu 
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beora-Q p. v., of paddy seedlings, to 
be tied in that manner. 
he-n-eora vrb, u., the way of tying 
paddy seedlings into knotted bund- 
les ; ama be near a tGrakangea, a5gem 
surbu^bageea, the manner in which 
thou makest bundles of seedlings is 
known, thou lea vest them without 
tightening the knot. 

bcofa-nam9Nag. beroa-nani9 Has. 
p. V., to bo aljic to be tied into 
bundles by a knot of the leaves : 
no hiilru lugutugujana, ka beroa- 
7}(( moa. 

hcoranam.oteq Nag. hcroanamoa lias, 
sbst., paddy seed lings which can 
be lied into knotttd bund Us : birako 
beoraakada_, kfi Leo fa)xatnqte(i 
kareteko tolakada. 

bepflr (Sk. vi/apCir) I. sb4., trade : 
hep'trrc jetan nai)iiJi kao narnkeda. 
ir. adj., referring to trade : he par 
lioro ; bepdr kami ; bepclr ui’i, bul- 
lock sold by drovers. 

Ill, trs , to trade in smth. It may, 
but only in tlic df. prst, and indot. 
tenses, not take the inserted d. o. : 
nrikoc heparjadkoay he trades in 
cattle, buluRc bepdreay or bepdra, he 
trades in salt'; dkoe hepdrhoaj or 
bepdra, ho trades in lac (lily., in 
lac-insects). 

bepdr^o p. V., to be sold in trade : 
Sarwada pit re uriko kako bepdroa, 
bepfir^apfir sjn. of perbepaVy 
jingle of bcpdVy which connotes 
diversity of wares, I sbst. trade, 
tradesman ; hepdrapdrko pHi akam 
ka sukukoa, tradesmen do not like 
to miss a market. 

II. aJj., with horo or kami, but not 


with the name of tho wares sold, 
xef erring to trade, 

III. intrs., to trade in several kinds 
of wares. Tho names of the wares 
are not expressed ; bepdrapdrtanae, 
bepflri or balpari (II. hcopdriy 
a merchant) I. sbst., a merchant, a 
trader. 

II. adj., referring to trade : bepdri 
horo, bepdri kami. 

bepdri-n rflx. v., to bo addicted to 
trade. 

hepdri-o p. v., to become a merchant. 

h?-pucy trs., to spit through aii 
opening,' v. g., through a window, 
to f-pit on someone through an opcii- 
ing. 

bcpKcn-go p. v., to be spat through 
an openiuf] to be spat upon 
through an 'opening. 
b5r^ ber vars. of bh^)\ 
bera (Sad.; Or. herd) I. sbst., (1) 
a wristlet, generally a plain metal 
ring worn by little children, boys 
and youths : hcra siiagar mentoko 
tusiisi^ea, ranuniente do ka, the bera 
is worn as an ornament, not as a 
remedy, i.e., no superstitious virtuo 
is ascribed to its wearing. (2) the 
iron ring of the halka. 

11. trs, (1) to put on a wristlet; 
berakiakoy they adorned him with 
a wristlet ; beracmey cina samagem 
doakada ? (2) to make a wristlet 

out of some metal ; rupako hcra- 
keda. 

hera-n rflx. v., to adorn oneself with 
a wristlet. 

*beranii9, beraiaigl9 p. v., of a 
place, to bocomo very unsafe on ac- 
count of the presence of a man- 
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cater or man-eaters : kula birre 
mia^ horoe dundikj[re bir leramfioay 
if a tiger in the forest eat only the 
iipper part of a mau^s body the 
jungle will become very unsafe ; 
kula sadem kilrcdo pusii jomkjre 
^isum herahjioay kula hatiiteoe hijua, 
orateoe boloa^ pirireoe jomkoa, if 
a tiger eat a horse or a cat, the 
country will become very unsafe, 
the tiger will even come to the vil- 
lages, and enter the houses, and eat 
people in the open country ; kula 
Orea jatiren horoe jornkire bir 
heranjioa, if |a tiger ;eat a man be- 
longing to the caste of the bamboo- 
basket makers, the forest will be- 
come very unsafe. Superstitious 
l>eliefs of the Mundas are expressed 
in these three sentenoee. 
berai 2 igi 9 van of heranjio, 
ber-ber syn. of lei^heT^i but not 
used sbstly. 

berberaO Has. (Sad. larharaek) 
'syn. of liunla^Jcuca Nag. irs., to put 
Emb. in such a state (of drunkenness 
or otherwise) that his head reels : 
mid botolo arkitele herheraokia. 
Ij-erbcTao-q p. v., to be made or to 
get reeling drunk : en boro mid 
pnrn arkitcoe herleraooa ; beia,bei3^- 
enjancli lerheTaouterjana, 
lerleraoqge adv., so as to get one^s 
head in a reeling state : herhera^ogcko 
omaia ; herheraoggee nutada. 

berbery, berbere^ I, abs. n., quar- 
relsomeness ; inia herherq^ ciulao ka 
hokaoa. 

31. sbst., an undue scolding : 
bugin kaji lerlergte idikeda, he 
took for an undue scolding smth. 


which was said without scolding at 
all (and so be began to qmrrol). 

HI. adj., (1) with kaji, unduly 
scolding words. (2) with horo, a 
quarrelsome man. 

IV. trs. and intrs., to scold un- 
duly, V. g., out of quarrelsomencfs, 
to seek a quarrel, to pick up a quar- 
rel, to start a drunken quarrel : 
berhcrqkinae; alam berbery, tabria- 
kamgeR I Do not seek a quarrel, 
I am sure to slap ibec; hola betekane 
herhergLjana, ho was very quarrel- 
some yesterday. (2) With kaji a» 
d. 0., to consider what is said an 
undue scolding (and so begin to 
quarrel) : kajii berbernkeda, 
berherQ^n iflx. v., (1) to scold un- 
duly. hola betekane lerherQnjnna. 
(2) to get into the habit of scold- 
ing people unduly, to become quar- 
relsome, 

herlera^o p. v., to become quarrel- 
some, to get into the habit of scold- 
ing unduly : ne boro betekane ber^ 
herqjana. 

berebende Has. I. sbst , the half 
open or sleepy appearance of the 
eyes caused by incipient drunken- 
ness in entrd. to ge^germed, the 
same appearance from any cause 
whatever : enaia, aikii nuleda cnar^ 
berebende menagea. 

II. trs. caus., to make smb. drink so 
much that his eyes look sleepy : 
arkiteko herebendekia, 
berebende-n rflx. v., to drink such a 
quantity of beer or gin that one's 
eyes look sleepy : arkitee lerehencl^n^ 
jana, 

lerebentle-q p. v,; to get the half 
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open, sleepy look of the eyes charac- 
teristic of incipient drunkenness : 
ili nule r§.kia barapi puri^ omlici 
hcvehendeotan die hokakj[a, we called 
him to drink beer, when we had 
given him two or three cups his 
eyes began to look sleepy, then we 
stopped him. 

Icrebencletan adv., with eyes looking 
sleepy on account of incipient 
drunkenness ; herehenietane rikag- 
tana. 

berel I. abs. n., rawness, unripe- 
ness ; baba herelre 2 X 0 ^^ irea. 

II. adj., (1) raw, uncooked : herel 
d^, water which has not been 
boiled ; herel jilu. (2) green, un- 
ripe ; herel baba, herel san, green 
firewood. (3) with go torn, butter, 
i,c., butter which has not as yet 
been melted to be turned into gotom, 
the so-called Indian gkee or 
clarified butter which is un'versally 
used in India because fresh butter 
gets rancid very quickly. 

Ilf. trs., figuratively, with 
as d. 0 ., to reopen a question which 
had been settled (decision of the 
panchayat, marriage agreement, etc.) : 
kajiko bereljada. 

Icrel-Q p. V., figuratively, of the 
shoulders of bullocks, to become or 
bo tender to the yoke, because no 
more or not yet used to it : uri 
tarano level akana ; hnpuri janau 
siutekope kare taranko bereloa. 
N. B . — Notlthis word, but perdii- 
tara7w, is used for tho tenderness of 
the shoulders of carriers not yet or 
no more used to the carrying pole. 
berelakan is used figuratiyely as adj. 


berta 

of men in full vigour, or still vigo- 
rous : Buka berelakangeae ; Belaitl 
horoko haramakanreo betelakangeko 
taina, Europeans, even when old 
do not become lean, they retain their 
vigour. 

berelte adv., in a raw, uncooked or 
unripe condition, modifies prds. 
meaning to eat or drink : aluko, 
sata^gako, emana berelte ka jomoa, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes and the 
like arc not eaten raw ; banoakanape 
ci ? berelnotcge babape irjada ? Have 
you nothing to eat that you reap 
paddy while it is still rather green ? 

berel trs., to settle down and live 
(in a newly made village) : Jodoru- 
lodomreko level akada they have 
made the houses of their new village 
on the level spots of the hill slopes. 
herel-Q p. v., of a new village, to bo 
definitively inhabited : hatu audo 
auikaoa riieiido ailri bereh ij the spot 
for the new village has been bought, 
as far as buying goes, but it is not 
yet definitively inhabited. 

*berel najom sbst., a mild kind of 
witchcraft which cnabl.'S the wizard 
to secure his own wealth and does 
not enable him to do much harm to 
others : bevel najom, ituanj punjioa 
mendo iriia gun purasa kfi {ogoa. 
The contrary is rV>ro najom. 

berOs, berOso Nag. (Sad. bero8) 
syn. of balavos, adv., very much, 
exceedingly much : bevdse hasua- 
kana. 

berta (Sk. vritkd, vain ; Sad. 
depart k, P. be and H. art/i) trs., with 
kami or kajl as d. 0 . : to work in 
such a way that the work is useless, 
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not to keep one's word, not to fulfil 
one’s threat or promise : kamif 6er- 
iahy, gomke ae^ kaji kae bertaheda, 
the master did do as Le said he 
would do. 

lerta-o p. m., of words or deeds : to 
become useless, to become vain, to 
bo 2 ^t^rformed so as to be useless, 
not to be fulfilled : aina kaji kn 
hertaoa, my word will be kept. 

berta (derived from berber) used 
troly. and in the p. v., by boys only, 
to hit (a bird) so that it comos down 
spinning round rapidly : mia^ edroiv^ 
bcrtalla ; mcred totetee berfalcna, 
it was hit with an iron-headed arrow 
and came down spinning. 

bera (la Sad. bera enters into 
the comi>osition of village names) 

I. sbst., (1) in general it is the con- 
trary of biiruj mountain, and thus 
jneans low ground, plain, valley. 
Hence the cpd, Ittru-bcra meaning 
a hilly country, a country with bills 
and valleys. (2) it is also used 
specificilly to designate unterraced 
fields lying at the foot of a hill or 
in the valleys formed by two hills, 
the same fields, when terraced, being 
called loco?^ : han berado artriia, slca- 
baea. Bcra ole is used in the same 
meaning. 

II. adj., used with ote^ low, level 
ground : the prf. past ts. of the p.v. 
is used in the same meaning as this 
adj. : hantare huriAleka heragea (or 
beraakana^y there is some low, level 
ground there. 

bera var. of belcu 

bera I, used in cpd. adjs., of 
which the hrst member is a nl., to 


indicate the lenglli of a boM, loin- 
cloth : niodhcra hobaoa, it is only 
long enough t > turn onc3 around the 
waist after i:)assi ng between the legs ; 
modhtra boto^ hlturuji^guru 
atakavoa, a loin-cloth which passes 
only oucc round the waist feels as if 
loosely put on ; such a loin-elotli for 
grown-ups is about t cubits long ; 
barberoy passing once between the 
legs and twice aroiiu I (he waist, i.e., 
about 6 cubits long ; a pi bera, pass- 
ing once between ih i legs an<l tliric? 
around tho waist, i. *., 8 or 9 cubits 
long. 

II. adv., apiherae tolakana, or 
b itoeakaTia. 

bera var. of (he afx. bara : sen- 
bera, to go about. 

bera var. 'd‘ I her a. 

bera-sat3k)2;a var. of bedasa^^ga , 

bera-taOar (S.id. k(?^kin') sb-«t., 

Cuenmis Melo, Tiiiin. ; Cuciirbi- 
taceae, — tlie sweet Melon which ripens 
ill the Iiot season ; it is oblong and 
soft-sklnucd. 

bvfe syn, o[arg/nj. N. B. (1) 
A'onh berea, or a^oui he pea, 

is used as a threat not in the 
meaning of : do not ,]oke, hut in 
that of ; do not consider what I say 
as a joke ; whereas argar^^ is not 
used in this way, (2) here is 
used sometimes in. stead of berg-berg : 
ue ho redo nif rmergeo berea jagar, 
janagoe kuliakadtoa, this man is a 
tivmendous bore in conversation 
[jagar he e stands for jagartanre, 
a temporal clan e) he keeps on put- 
ti ig all kinds of que tions. 

be.:^-bagiil gyn, of berg- 
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?cen {q (rs , to liif, at once and with- 
out missing' one^s aim ; j"kajail 9 g'ee 
hcr^hagelkia^ or 3 okajail 9 ^o ber^kono 
the veryirnomont he aimed at 
him he shot ami hit him. 
ler^hagel-o sjn. of hergken togo p, v., 
to be hit after only a momentary 
aim. 

bere-bere (Sinh. hova^ dirty, of 
water) I. adj., (1) var. of W 
loro, of water, dirty j ai.so used as 
adj, noun : ponde |di|re rearcn jale- 
katc haiua, Lercberc darcdo ku baiua, 
pn rag -0 mailaakanamcnte ; nekan 
hcreherere alopo rer.ina. (;d) of Hi, 
rioe-beer, dirty, but not a var. of 
horohoro which wlien u-ed of rico- 
beer moans too thick ; also used as 
adj. noun but tak-js then the pi. afx. 
ko ; nekan borcbereko alopo emaiiia. 
II. trs., ofi water, ricc-bccr or any 
other liquid, to dirty, to make dirty. 
hcreh^re-o p. v., of waier, rlce-bcer 
or any other liquid, (1) to be made 
dirty, (d) io become dirty : cikate 
no doban>*d.> bercbereaUna ? 
lerebcreian adv., dirtying the 
water : go^a dobar^ d^ honko here- 
heretanko rikakeda. 

bere-bere intrs., to make bubbles 
in the water ; oikanj hautjjree herc" 
he rej tidal What kind of fi^h or 
insect makes hubbies there in the 
water ? 

I. adj., with hmii, a 
work done by bits : Ur^her^ kami 
alozna, misatorsate cabatam. 

11. intis., to do by bits what 
could or should bo done in one 
stretch : ber^berejadam^ mosatorsate 
aucabatami 


III. trs., with Jcct7}ii as d.o., sam© 
meaning ; kamim hereher^jada. 
her^lere-gq p. v., with hami as sbj., 
to bo done by bits :^kami her^her^* 
jana, 

ber^hergtan, hergleka adv., of work 
or actions, by bit.9|: hereher^taneni 
kulitana, thou putst all kinds of 
questions where one quostlou would 
be enough; her^ler^tanem calutana. 

bere4-bere4 Nag. var. of hevQ^ 
her^, 

bergken adv., used with /o, to 
hit, in the same meaning as her^» 
bugeh 

bgreken adv., syn. of Udjahen, 
used with prds. denoting catting 
and cqvlt. of the Engl, chart, 
through in the same connoctiou : 
herchcen hadakana, it is cut clean 
through. 

bercl and berel-berel var. of he^cl 
and hedelbedel, 

bergleka adv,, syn. of lereler^tani. 
bcfenj^ I. sbst., unmerited reproa- 
ches expressed in words or shown by 
external signs, also any word or 
deed which is a cause of quarrelling, 
in entrd. to herhen}, unmerited re- 
proaches expressed in words : jetan 
berenja ka hobalena, no cause fof 
offenso has been given. 

II. adj., with kajif unmerited re- 
proaches, undue scolding : Samu^ 
herenja kajite eperata. hobajana. 

III. trs., to make unjust reproaches, 
to give signs of displeasure without 
reason, to do on purpose a thing 
which is a cause of quarrelling : 
ama, sumdi, alom leretijQlea, hon- 
mekuri besgele jogaolia, I sfty, mndi 
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(fiithcr of my daughter-in-law), do older, in a good state, in good 


not reproach us, we took good care 
of thy daughter ; kajii herenjqkeda^ 
ho uttered unjust reproaches, he said 
displeasing things ; kamii herenjnkeda ^^ 
he showed displeasure without reason, 
or he did stnth. wilfully which is a 
cause of quarrelling : baba jomtan 
uij misagee dallja, padtakene go^jana, 
berenjado kae acakate 

nekan gunaree uiyjana, he gave one 
stroke only to a bullock that was 
eating the paddy, the animal died 
suddenly, he did not do it on pur- 
pose, it is by accident lhat he com- 
mitted this fault. 

he-p-erenjq rcpr. v., to reproach 
unjustly each other, to show undue 
displeasure on Loth sides. 
lerenja-gQ p. v., (1) with /lojt or 
kami as sbj., to be said or done so 
as to give offence. (2) with a man 
as sbj., to be given offence : jetana 
kao lerenjqlena a^aetegee kacaran- 
lana, he has been given no offence 
at all, he excites himself for nothing. 
Jjcrenjqge adv., with provocation, so 
as to give offence : herenjagec rika- 
keda, he has acted offensively. 

berate adv., syn. of argaqte, for 
fun, as a joke, in jest. 

berfi Kera var. of bende, a food 
grain, so called. 

ber€-ber8 Nag. syn. of letere- 
let ere. 

beroa, be^oa var. of beora. 

bSs, bese (Sad., Or. Mt.) I. adj., 
with Icaji: enado hSs kajige, that 
speech is all right. 

II. intrs , (l)to be well (not restricted 
to health like hugi), to bo all right, in 


condition. Is used with and with- 
out the afx. ge» The imprsl. form 
htsgea is generally eqvlt. to the 
Engl, alks well ! all right I The 
indet. ts. form and the df. prst. 
are used indiscriminately. To a 
question in the indot. ts. the 
answer is generally given in the df, 
prst. : hl^sgeape ci ? — Lestangeale ; aiiSL 
lelkedko imta besgeko taikena. (2) 
to do, to say or to think the right 
thing : kumburiiracntee aculjna 

kaiiiaita, metaia, — busied am. 

Ilf. trs., with inserted d. or ind. o., 
to treat smb. kindly, in a friendly 
manner; to be kind or friendly to 
smb. : dasikom heskore (or h^mkore) 
kako nira ; kako iBsjqina mente 
kimintuko niraka^tegea, their 
daughter-in-law keeps rnnning away 
constantly under the pretext that 
they do not treat her well, (2) to 
treat smb. as ,he deserves to be 
treated, well or badly ; to do the 
right thing by some one : hola nida 
Sarnu badamris mia(} kurilion 
bedauruta, alo haturee bololena 
tambapa^kicile padauruia^kja — 
iBskiape* 

h^S’€7i rflx. V., to correct one's beha- 
viour : kae besentaiia. 
he^p’‘Ss rcpr. v., to treat each other 
well: kakiia, hepBsjana. 
bds-Qy iHe-Q p, v., (1) to get all 
right, to come all right, to turn all 
right: elal gomke, aleg., nails 
bagraSpleka lelqtana, — alom boroea ! 
soben^ iBseoa. (2) to be treated 
well : na5a gomke cilekaja^ma ? — 
iBitcqtauait^. (;’i) to be treated 
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bes 


according to one^s deserts, to get 
one's desorts, one's due. 
bes, hSshds adv., well, properly, right- 
ly. In this meaning it may either 
occupy an independent position 
before the prd, with or without the 
afx. ffe : lesem kajikeda ; he^geko 
duraia,kena ; or it may stand as afx. 
to the prd. ; kajibHkeclam ; 
dura^^je^henako . 

b5s var. of 

besa (Sad.) 1. sbst., (1) the 
market-price of paddy and rice : 
tisiugapa haa maw^gaakana (or 
kotaiakana), nowadays paddy and 
rice are very dear. (2) the paddy, 
rioe or millet bought for immediate 
or early (within 2-3 weeks at most) 
consumption, instead of henesa which 
is not used : ir^dinre hem namoa, 
taeomtodo kotaioa. 

II. trs., to buy a rather small quan- 
tity of such grain as may be cooked 
in the same manner as rice ; 
as a rule no d. o. is expressed : 
hesatijanaf he has gone to buy rice 
or paddy or gurulu, etc. ; clkanae 
hesaln ? — gurulugc. 

p.v., to bo bought in rather 
small quantity ; the sbj. is always 
expressed : caali bosao ku besaoa 
tismgapa, one cannot even buy 
a small provision of rice nowadays, 
it is too dear, or it is not put on 
the market. 

HI. Occurs in the cpd. kirijsfiesa 
which in addition to the buying of 
a small provision of food grain 
also inoludes hului^tamaku, the 
weekly market purchases of condi- 
jnents and the like, the latter being 


denoted by kirii^. 

bes-bekSr sbst., the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong : no boro 
heshekdr kae itoana, this man does 
not mind what is right and what 
is wrong. 

bSs-bSs alv,, syn, of hH : 
jagarepe, speak well, 
bese var. of 

bes^ra syn. of bisiririci (Sad. Or. 
beard) shet., Accipiter nisus, the 
Sparrow'IIawk, which looks very 
much like a rici, but has longer 
legs. 

besSra-tasaj syn. of muyarojfi^ 
taaady sbst., Ia(]ig)fcra linifolia, 
Retz ; Papilionaceao, — a small, wiry, 
tufted, annual weed of roadsides 
and waste places, 
betar var. of betera. 
betebetad (Sad. betbetaek) trs., to 
speak or scold uninterruptedly or 
repeating again and again the same 
thing, with the oonnotatioo that the 
speaker |is drunk : bultan boro bete^ 
betabkj^na* 

be tebe tab-0 p.v., to got a long scold- 
ing from a drunken man : huriia,- 
jiutauae, hola pur?j.geo betebetab- 
jam, 

betehetabtan adv., used with rika or 
rikao in the same meaniug>s the trs. 
and J7.V.: betebetabtane rikakpia; 
betcbetablane rikalena, 

betg.betg (Tam. wcUa, to cut ; 
Engl, bib, to bite ) I. trs., to cut, 
break, or saw in thin slices or small 
bits ; daurambra het^hetee^e ; piaju 
dasturlekako bet^beteea. 
hetgbete-go (1) to be cut, sawn 
or broken into small pieces or thin 



tef^leka 


4S4 


betekan 


slices; to be divisible into small 
pieces. (’2) of the cutting into 
smill pieces, to be possible : bora 
liakcte kalaia, hefehctegociy laser 
Lakctc samacine. 

lelehciefan^ bcledha adv., with 
sawQf mui into small 

piects, slice."^ or bits: simj ii3^ or^ 
Lelta janao hcf ehef^laiiho sam^oa, 
fowl boius and bamboo shoots are 
always haJv-.d iu small bits (and 
eaten so). 

II. Occurs also in the cpds. hadlc^ 
sanwhcldjelCj 

or^hclelci^, 

bet^lek 1 syn. of lei chel^tan. 

fceter^ betcra^ beteraia^^ betar Nag. 

I. sb^t., a {specified tinn^ : Ranchi 
apisako bijiil na, siJa hetarre kale 
na])nmj:in i, they cime three times to 
Ranchi, on the first occasion we did 
not meet ; gojideicralaii^ cirntaia^oa ? 
When shall my dying day arrive? 
inku ^sennjan candyko arandikena, 
Q]\ hcitrai^rt ge ale Cifaro gogonota^ 
liobaleua. 

II. trs., to do smtb. at a certain 
time : inare u korahona arandi 
liobalena, huriia,nia g(^)gonoia,ole 
€iihelerl-('(lgrn , the marriage of our 
elder son has taken place, we had 
at the same time (never the same 
day, but one or two days before or 
after) tho betrothal of our younger 
son. 

betef-beter^ betere-betere, botoro- 
botoro, boro^.boroj, bokod-bakoj, 
bojboj (Sad. heter-heter) I. abs. 
n., boredom, i.e.^ the state of being 
a bore *. nc hofo^. heterehetere okoe 
kao ituana? Who does not know 


what a bore that man is ? aina betc- 
rehetere aintaroge taiuka. 

II. adj., (1) with lioro, a boro; also 
used as adj. noun ; amdo cikan 
heterebetere I (2) with hijiy talk 
tedious to the bearer. 

III. trs., to bore, to w'eary by inces- 
sant talk, by tedious iteration, or by 
some defect of R]>eeL*h : bcicrebctcrc- 
JceiVcac'f cna knjlgec beicrebctercked- 
Ica, he bored us by always repeat- 
ing this same thing. (2) to repeat 
smlh. tediously : nca kajlgeo boloro- 
boiorojiidti, alom lorodborodi da. 
bctcrbeler-Qy etc., p. v., to be bored 
or weariod by someone’s talk ; ])e^o- 
kanle hetenbeivrejuna. (d) to be 
rejeated tediously : ena kaji letcr- 
beterjana. 

heterbclcfoge, etc., adv., with aHamy 
to hear to weariness ; liapakanmo 
nado, bclcrcbcLcreogelc aiumle(]ma. 
hclergc, etc., bclcrbileriany etc, 
hettrlehay etc., adv., with jaejaVy to 
speak tediously, in a boring or tiring 
way. 

beta var. of bhclay to meet. 

betbegari, betgari, begfiri, b?ji, 
bitibegSri sbst., forced labour. 

befekan pyn. of Jicnfedy I. abs. 
n., syn. of tedcy spite, malevolence : 
nic^ hei clean ciulao ka cabaoa. 

II. sbst., harm, trouble, vexation : 
najomkoi^ heiekante nia duku ku 
bokagtana, he doc^. not get cured on 
account of the malefic practices of tho 
witches ; heiekanrele t^^kaiia, wo aro 
in trouble. 

III. adj., (1) with horoy a vexitious, 
troublesome njan. (2) with kajiy 
provoking talk ; bclekan kaji hoka- 
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tarn* Also used as adj. noun: Note the idioms; (1) aminaia^ alom 


okoeg. hetekante/co eperai3,tana ? By 
whose provocation has this quarrel 
originated? (3) with Ica^niy syn. of 
ietegcaje karni, troublesome work : 
inia(J hefekan kamile namakada. 

IV. trs., to vex, to cause trouble to 
smb. ; hete/canj ^inako kaiia^ dariakoa, 
they are vexiug me, but 1 cannot 
gctltlie bettor. of them. 

Y. intrs., in the d£. prat, and the 
indet. ts., to be a vexatious man, to 
bo in the habit of vexing i>eople ; 
hcteJcantanac^ aminata, alom he{ekana, 
leitkan-cn rflx. v., to take the habit 
of vexing people: aminau alom bele- 
kanena. 

Ictekan'O p. v., to bo subjected to 
trouble or vexation : init^i senkgei 
janaoiia, hetekangtana , enate senii3^ 
b ok a tad a. 

adv., modifying rikuy rikan, 
rikag : he{ckanko rlkakia, they vexed 
him. 

N. B. As repr. and vrb. n. only 
kepented and kenenici} are used. 

betekan (Sad.; Or. hethekdn) syn. 
oilkcnied^ kJiuhy adv., very much, 
violently, tremendously, extremely ; 
letekanko landatana. 

bg-tope trs., to spit on smb. and 
cover him with spittle; bots^ga 
umbulloko dipiliko akabakaotanre 
pur^sako bg^opekoa, when a man 
on whom a Spirit baa thrown his 
shade Wj is reduced to the last extra* 
mity, people often cover him with 
spittle (in the hope that the Spirit 
will be disgusted, and will therefore 
not touch the patient and carry o£ 
bis soul). 


hgtopelea^ do not tell us so many 
lies. (2) en boro alemandoe hg{op* 
eleay that man always gets the 
better of what we say, overrules 
what people like us say, we can 
never make our opinion prevail. 
hgtope-n rflx. v., to cover oneself 
with spittle : gofa ka^ac Igfopenjana, 
he covered the whole of his foot 
with spittle. 

hg[opc-q p. v., to get covered with 
spittle. The p. v. too is used idmly.: 
aledo pancajtre janaole befopegfana , 
we are always overruled in the meet- 
ing, our opinion is always put aside. 

bg-uruta^ I, trs., to spit out : 
huriia^leka maeome hgurm^Ia^ ho 
spat out a little blood. 

II. inks., to go out spitting and 
spitting ; heurniQ^kedae. 
hgurui^-g p. v., to be spat out : 
hurira^leka matom bguru^jana, 
b^r var. of I her. 

b8t fide Haines, sbst., Calamus 
virninalis, 'Willd; Palmcae,— -a 
scrambling or climbing rattan with 
stoutish stems, found in Singbhum. 

m, bat-sota (Sad. bCd) sbst., a 
rattan cane made of the stem of 
Calamus Kotang, Linn. ; Palmeao. 
This palm does not grow in Chota 
Nagpur, it is known only through 
the coolies who come back from the 
tea plantations in Assam and 
Bhutan, who bring back such rattan 
canes with them. 

bkabAkaO Nag. (Sad. b&abakek) 
syn. of haddkadf but only of water 
boiling over, 

kbkdk Nftg. (Sad.) adj. : of horsey 
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and cattle, slow : ne urj[ bkadagea» 

bhajda-bhajda intrs., to plump 
down at different places and mo- 
znents : pacrire jorotana basa IcaiSL-* 
tanci hhaddabfiaddatana. 
hhaddabhaddatan adv., with a repeat- 
ed heavy fall : bhaddabhaddaian 
nivitana, pa^tapa^tatan saritana, it 
plumps down here and there with a 
sound like padla ! 

lhaddaken adv., plumping down all 
at once, also used as a prd. ote 
eklalena, go^a ora bliaddakoia^ or 
lhaddaken handirijana, there was an 
earthquake and the whole house 
went down all at once. 
lhaddaleka adv«, syn. of hhadda- 
Iha^datan : pacrire^ hasa litilitite 
lhaddaleka uiytana. 

bhado (H.) sbst, a lunar month 
corresponding more or less with 
August and beginning with the new 
moon. 

bbi^sa-bhu^so, ba<|8a.bu4su (H* 

ihai^hasd, soft, flabby ; bad. hha^^ 
lhaeaek) freq. of hud^tibagely hhodso- 
bagel f and imitative of the sound, 
trs., to pierce repeatedly a soft s ub- 
stanoe which is more or less bundle- 
like, V. g., a ripe jackfruit, the 
abdomen, a bag full of grain, so that 
the contents ooze out from the hole 
made : tara borako badsabudswla, 
they pierced several of the full bags. 
lhadsabhudsu’u, badsal udsu-u p. v., 
to be piercdd with a badsabudsu 
sound. 

bhadsabhudsutan, bad 8abudsutan]si^y., 
with a badsabiidsu sound ; freq. 
of bhodsokeriy bliudm ken ; borakore 
baba^kasa5akaa taikena; sururikedako 


ci ka monte badmbndsutane sobyba- 
rakcda, in order to see whether tho 
paddy stored in bags was attacked 
by weevils he pierced some here and 
there with a badsabudsu sound. 

bha£ra5^ bafirad (Sad. hhairaek) 
syn. of umardy tri., with UIq as d. o., 
or with any name of grain or pulse 
(which are all measured by means 
of the teh(})y to compare the capacity 
of the seller^s tcoa with one^s own 
and consequently realize at what 
rate he sells : aurlko kiriia^ero te6ako 
baPj‘aoeay or, aariko kiriia^ero cafilika 
ba^raoca : rambara ba'^rabkedci 

kain^jana. (2) to see whether the 
seller^s ser weight is true, by weigh- 
ing it against a true weight which 
one happens to possess, or against a 
a sjjm of 80 Rs. in silver : bat- 
kharaii3^ ha'^radkga^ let me ascertain 
if thy ser weight is true. 
bha^rad-Qy ba^rao^g p. v., (1) of the 
seller's telQ, to be compared with tho 
buyer's. (2) of grains or pulses, to 
have their rate of sale ascertained by 
the comparison of the seller's teo^ 
with the buyer's. (3) of the seller's 
ser weight, to be controlled. 

bhagajoj:!, bagajoga (Sad.) adv., 
scarcely, with difficulty : bhagajoga 
mi4 sala jaia^lena, it scarcely pro- 
duced one maund of grain ; bagajoga 
Ranciia, tebajana. 

bhagata, bagata^ (II. hhagat, a 
devotee) sbsfc., syn. of soka, a magi- 
cian. One who does only the work 
of a sokety is called either soka or 
bagata ; but one who, to the work of 
a sokay joins that of a dedrd, is 
always called bagata. 
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bhagina sbst., a sister^s son, and 
in Has. also a sister daughter 
which in Nag. is called hhagini. 
Neither bhagina nor hhagini takes 
the prs. prnl. afx. te. It is 

gere^y gereni^ gerete kora or knri 
which is used to designate my, thy, 
his or her sister’s son or daughter. 
Hut they say hhstginaaiai^ or 
hhuginatq,iaii^, as well as gereiaiai^ 
in the meaning of : he is my sister’s 
son, Itly., I call him sister’s son. 
Uncles or aunts speaking together 
will say : bhagina hijijjtana, our 
sister’s son (or daughter) is cominsr* 
Note the proverb : bhaginare deota^ 
the si.ster’s son is a superior being I 
which is used only in addressing the 
nephew, especially at the monie nt of 
his arrival. They will, v, g. , Well- 
come him with : bhaginare deota^ 
dn^mCi my nephew, thou art like a 
god in my eyes, sit down ! or : Ihagi- 
nare deota mente kajiakangea, am 
kale mainredo okoelo malna ? The 
proverb says that nephews are like 
gods, if we did not honour thee 
whom would we honour ? 

bhflgba, bagOa, coke-bagda (Sad. 
Or. bhagod^ loin-cloth) I, sbst,, a 
narrow, short strip of cloth just 
Bulficient to cover the private parts. 
It is passed between the legs and 
then passed under a plain string tied 
around the loins, so that the ends 
Lang down in front and behind. It 
is worn by men only of the poorest 
class, but in the Kolhan or Ho 
country, it is worn also by little 
girls between 6 and 8 or 9 years 
of age. 


II. trs., to dress someone with a 
hagi^a : ne hon bagbataipe. 
hhagba^n^ bagba-n rflx, v., to dress 
oneself with a hagba, 
hhagba-Q^ bagba-Q p. v., to be dres- 
sed with a bagda, 

hha^n^agba, ha-n-agba verb, n., the 
great number of people who happen 
to dress in a hagoa : ne tola horok® 
tlsiia^gapa htnagbako bagoana, je- 
tae^ hormore dhutibolo^ko ka leloa, 
nowadays the people of this hamlet 
who dress in a hagoa are so numerous, 
that neither dhnti nor boto'^ is to be 
seen among them. 

bbagdSn, bagdflo (H. Bhagwdn^ 
God) sbst., this word was first appli- 
ed to Birsa by his followers who 
thought him a personification of the 
deity and called him Birsabagban^ 
the God Birsa. Nowadays it is 
still applied in the pi* hagodnko, to his 
followers, who however object to 
the name, and their tenets are called 

hhagbdn-Q, hagbdn-Q p. v., to be- 
come a Birsaite : Sanikaoe bagbdU'* 
akana» 

bhaladi, baladi I. sbst., brother- 
hood, the relationship between 
brothers, between children of the 
same parents, rarely used in a broader 
sense : Ihaiadireko laraitana, they 
have a lawsuit between brothers, 

II. adj., appertaining to brothers: 
baiadi lapai, a lawsuit between 
brothers. 

bbajan, bajao (Sad. ; H. Mt. 
bhajan, hymn) I. sbst., a song, ge- 
nerally biblical or religious, sung, 
especially at night, by Christian chil- 
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dren as a pastime. It is accompanied 
with drums and cymbals, or simply 
with a rhythmical clapping of hands. 
Often the children dance at the same 
time with a step quite different from 
the one used in the ordinary or 
national dances. These songs and 
dances were introduced by the Lu- 
theran Mission : hajanko diiraia,- 
tana. 

II. intrs., to sing a religious song, 
as described above : okoeteko hola 
aiubko ? 

bha-n^ajan, ba-u-yan vrb. n., the 
amount of time spent in the singing 
of religious songs in one sitting : 
hanajanlxo bajankena, aiubeteko aiub- 
ruartada, they sang religious songs 
for so long a time that they thus 
spent a whole night and the follow- 
ing day, 

bhajan-durai3^, bajan-durais^ shsl., 

a song so worded that it is used for 
bajan, 

bhajan-rO, * bajan-ra sbst., the 
rhythm of the beat of a dram during 
a lajan, 

bhajan-susun, bajan-susun sbst., a 
baja?i dance, i.o., (1) the action of 
dancing daring a bajan. (2) the 
step used in such a dance. 

bhajante^, bajante^ sbst., instru- 
meats and nagera drums and 

cymbals) wherewith to accompany 
a religious song : cikanmente kape 
bajantana ? — mondo hajanieg; banoa I 

bhak-bhak Nag. var, of bJiok- 
hhok. 

bhakua, bakua (H, bliakua, ; 

Or. hhahkud ; Sad.) adj., simploton, 
half-witted, unexperiencod ; nido 


bhan bhaa 

mormer hikua horo. Also used 
adj. noun : amlckan bakua jetae 
baia^kua. 

bhakuab, bakuab (Sad. hahuach j 
H. hluikiulnd^ to be stupefied) trs , 
to surprise, to astonish by word or 
deed. 

bfia-p^akuab, ha-p^akuno repr. v., fo 
astonish each other : kajitekiu 
bap-fJeuabjana. 

bhakuab-Oy baJeuab-g p. v, to be 
surprised, asionlshcd : no oapa die* 
katoko baikeda ? bahnabgirij anaii^. 
hhakuabge^ hakuadge adv., with tor^ 
atkar^ to wonder at smb. : dhiindula 
mcfjto cilekani pnrhar*d;irltana ? 
bakuabgc?^ toikcdma, however dost 
thou manage to road with dim eyes ? 
I wonder at tbe(‘. 
bhSi Var. of hahal. 
bhaia Nag. (Sad. bhalajor ] 
palay many) adj., a lot, very nu- 
merous; bhaUl bakako lianreko 
atira^tana. 

bhSlaa^ bhdlfln var. of hahatan. 
bhaUrbs, bhalSrbsu, balflrbs, balfl* 
rOsb Nag. syn. of borbSf adv., very 
much, exceedingly : hhalCirmb sihila. 

bbale I bhale I exclamation of 
joy which accompanies tho clapping 
of hands following each danco song. 
It is shouted by the dancers not by 
the onlookers, though it is a kind 
of applause. 

bban-bhan, ban-ban (Sad., 11. 

bhinhhindnd) syn, of ror^ro^^ 
imitative of the sound of buzzing 
flies. I. sbst., the buzzing of flies ; 
rokoko^ banhan aium^tana. 

II. adj., with »ari, the buzzing 
of flies : hanban sari aiumgtaua. 
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HI. to buzz: rokoko 

hanhanca cnado roia,roia,ea, daruuruko 
buT3i,buT3i,ea, sikriko pC^pcea kaivdoko 
rirJririia, saia^girodoko rAraea, i-epen- 
(lc(] iiiio pcjiAree Lisaboa. 

]V. Irs., to follow or surround 
buzzingly : rokoko banbank^ixa^ the 
flies followed me buzzlrg. 
bhanhlian-en^ banban-cn rllx. v., 
to buzz. 

bh auhhanLan^ hanhuntan adv., with 
a buzzing sound. 

bbandar (Sk. II. Sad. IJidnddr) 
sb't., a Hindu zciuirular^s granary 
or storelioubc. 

bhand^ri sbst , tlic scrva t whom 
the Z'onindar Las pnt in charge of 
his granary. 

bhandia, bhanria, bandia, banria 

H)d., tlio ridgo-pifoe in a so-called 
catomorq^ almusc with u four-sloped 
roof (Seen. XXXI). 

bhandia>khutita shst., the king- 
posts supporting the bkandia, 

bhandua^ bandua I. sbst., mostly 
used of children ! stout and ])lutnp 
one. it is also used as proper aoun. 
IJ. adj.^ fat: baiidua Lou. It is 
not usi.d prdly. 

111. trs., to call somebody a stout 
and jdump one : okoepe hhandn^akia ? 

bhan4ua-giri-9 baiidua-giri.9 p. y., 
used mostly of children, to become 
stout and fat. 

bhandusatJi., bhandusuiSL bhasun- 
dai3i., bhoiidosai3L, bhonijonsatsk, 
baodusai3(, baodusuM, basun^ata., 
bondosii3(, bon^onsaia, 1. sbst., used 
mostly of children : a stout and fat 
one : mia^ hltan^ma^ Lijytana, 

a stout and fut little fellow is 


coming. 

II. adj., stout and plump : blian* 
dasa^ hon ; inla hon IhandusaT^gea. 
HI. trs., to call smb. |a stout and 
plump one. 

hhandma^ogc^ Ihasundai^ogCj etc., 
adv., with /clrig : so a.s to become 
a stout and plump little one. 

bhandusaia-giri-9 and variants, 
p. V., used mostly of children, to 
become stout and fat. 

bhSnj, bhanjnO, banj, banjaA (Sad. 
Or. II. bhavjdnd) I. sbst., the 
change of moury : mod takara bhdnj 
omaitame. 

II. adj , with pcfc‘H>r, appertaining 
to money change, small c.isli which 
one is willing to give for change: 
ftitre b//(jg/un parsLi rakabakana ci ? 
Arc small coins to Ijc had in the 
market for change ? 

III. trs., to change money : 
rn i (I t aka bb a // / « 0 a u^hi e, give mo 
(or get me) change for one rupee. 
bJin-p-avJud^ bha-jj-dnjj etc., occurs 
in the following sentence : no pl^ire 
pa» i-a hu iJi>: [hDtJada : LarapI dibiia 
tutl fakare oko*' sid^ua? It is not 
pn&t'i]jlc to cliango money in this 
market : who is going to consent to 
lose two or three half aiuias in the 
rupee ? 

hJia^}ja^-o^ Ihdnj-Oj etc., p. v. Tho 
sbj. taka or tcU'i/ra {pa'cso,), rupee 
or cash, is used according as refe- 
rence is made to tho receiver or 
giver of the change. If asked 
from the one wlio receives the small 
cash, a question as to how many 
rupees have been changed, is put 
in these terns ; cimin bhanjao^ 
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al'ana ? Whereas, if asked from the 
one who gives the small cash, it is : 
cimin (akara bhanjabakana ? 
Iha-n-mjab^ hha-n-dnj^ etc., vrb. n., 

(1) the amount changed : hhanan- 
jabe bhaDja5keda go^ gala paesatee 
pergtada, he changed so many 
rupees that he filled his whole 
money-bag with the small cash. 

(2) the small coin received as change ; 
misa hhananjab sobenle cabakeda. 

bhanjabnji, bhioioj[, banjabn^ bfinja} 
noun of agency, a money changer. 

bhanjaOli, banjabt! syn. of tuti, 
fibst., the amount levied per rupee 
for small change. 

bhanjad-rakal?^ banja5.raka|; irs., 
to lift a weight (as a trial of 
strength) v.^g., a Ihdnjdiri, 

bh9nj-diri (Sad. lhanj pakhna) 
sbst., a stone which is kept in certain 
villages to be lifted with the hands 
or with the teeth as a trial of 
strength. Some of these stones 
weigh up to one inaund, 80 lbs. 

bhai3^-bhoi3^^ bai3^-boia,, daia^-doia,, 
(Sad. niCL'^g-llai^g \ H. Ihoi^kd- 
IhoT^hlj stabbing and thrusting) 
frequentative of I. adj., 

qualifying undu^ and adj. noun, 
several or numerous holes which 
go straight through and through 
and are at least half a foot wide : 
baxfio-^korey or lai^ho^ unclukore 
d^ bolojanre cikate ka hua^oa ? 
If the water passes through severa I 
straight and wide holes (in a 
rice-field ridge or an embankment) 
it is sure to hollow out a pit. 

II. trs., to make such holes : 
loeo-Rari tuiu ba^hoi^akada^ i 


bhad 

hhav(lhoi^-Qi laTs^hoiarg p.v., to get 
pierced with many such holes. 
bhai^hhoT^taHy hai^bo^tan adv., with 
many such holes : loeoia^ari 
hho^tan bnakana. 

bhaia^gatAft, bat3twt®6 (H. crop 
irrevooabley damaged ; Sad. bdgtae^ 
gone, spoiled) I. ebt., a thing alto- 
gether impaired : loeotskr^ bat^atab 
cimtaijpe bairnarea ? 

II. adj., ruinous, damaged irrepar- 
ably : bai^gatab or^ patubakangea. 

III. trs., to damage in many places, 
to impair irreparably ; baisikale 
bax(g a\abahada. 

bhai^gatab-Q^ bai^gatab-Q p. v., to be 
damaged in many places, si)oilt 
entirely. 

Note the idioms : (1) or^duar 

la^gatabjanay every thing is w^anting 
in the house; kuri talkenre orjiduar 
sot 9 lena, kufi go^janato bai^ga 
tab) allay when the wife lived 
the housekeeping was all right, 
since she died everything is wanting 
in the household. (2) Iskul 
ba^gatabjanay the school is quite 
neglected or deserted. 

bha5, ba5 trs., (1) syn. oiandaj, 
to make out, to gauge : ne horo ae^ 
kajite cilekain hhabk^a ? How 
didst thou gauge him from his 
words ? kumbarulekagcia, bhabk[a^ 
I considered him a thief. (2) with 
ca^Uja^ as d.o., syn. of caUlijaT3( Id 
and caulijaTS( dorcy to consult the 
husked rice-grains, t^ee ca^liia^ 
lei), (3) with the complement 
caUlijaisiTe, in the husked rice- 
grains, syn. of caulijai^Te Id^ 
caUliJa^re mm^ cauljai^re 
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to find out by the consulfcation 
of the rice-grains. The d.o. najorn, 
loK^gay ddre, icumhtiruy is rarely 
expressed except by the insertion 
of the prnl. o. when it is a living 
being ; cafilija^reko haokia. N. B. 
With caulijaistre they generally 
prefer to use hwbnam, rather than 
simply in the p.v. as well as 
in the a.v. 

Ihao-Q, bao-g p.v., (1) to be 

gauged, to be considered as : 
kumburulekagee bkadjana. (2) of 
the husked rice-grains ; to be 
•ODsulted : oaAlijaui. ba6;ana, (3) 
to be found out or indicated in 
the consultation of the husked 
rice-gmins : cartlijaia^rc hahjana. 
hha-n^ao, ha^n~ab vrb. n., (1) the 
manner or extent of the consultation 
of the husked rice-grains : bana^ko 
baokeda, eoben boia,gako nutumjana, 
jeta bot^ga kac namjaua, in their 
consultation they named all the 
spirits in turn but none was found 
responsible for the sickness* ( 2 ) the 
consultation itself : misa hanabtc 
kae patiaada, oro misae ba5ruarkeda, 
bo did not believe in the results 
of the first consultation, be made 
a second one. 

bha6, bhadge^ bad, badge a dverbial 
liostp., syn. of leka, like ; 
aTg^hhcib leloa, it looks red, it is 
reddish ; hmhUpMabgei^ torja^ma, 

I think thou art a thief. 

bhad, bhfid, bad, bfid (Sk. H. 
bhdo Sad, ; Or. hhdwy rate of sale) 
I, sbst., the rate at which things 
sell by weight or measure ; gotato 
akiriia^Q lij^re h/iah ka kajioa, enar§ 


gonoia, kajioa, when there is ques- 
tion of cloth sold by the piece no 
rate is stated but the price of 
the whole piece is stated. 

II. trs., to make or state one^s rate 
for selling by weight or measure : 
bepariko adriko bhabere oadli alom 
akirmt^, do not sell thy rice 
until the merchants have fixed the 
rate. 

bhab^n and variants rflx. v., used 
in'jokes, to take for oneself a larger 
share in portioning smth, 
hhab-Q and variants p.v., to be or 
become rated : Lhabakana ci adrige ? 
bha^n^ab, bha^n-db, etc., vrb. n., 
the degree of cheapness : nada 
bayia rakabakana, hhanabe bhad- 
keda go^a pTtren gakikoe tadike^- 
koa, a new merchant has come to 
the market, he has hold so cheap that 
he has attracted all the customers. 

bhad.dar, bad.dar I. collective 
noun for the rates at which differ- 
ent things are sold in the market : 
ne pUra hhabdar kair), saria. 

II. trs., to agree about the rate of 
selling : Ihabdarkcdale n3do tula 
cskai sarcakana. 

hhabdar^Qy babdar-g p.v,, of the rate, 
to be agreed upon : hhabdar alcana^ 
bhad-nam, baQ-nam trs., to find 
out in the consultation of the husk- 
ed rice-grains. 

bhaonam-Qy habnamo, p. v., to be 
found out in the same consultation. 

bhadoq, badnq trs., to sell cheaper 
than the others ; okonf hhabtiDakada 
init^ kiriApe, buy from the cheap- 
est seller. 

bhabno-gg, babno-gg p, v., oE the 
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pric(^ fo Le lower than that of other 
sellers ; aiisitaro hha6nJiakdna^ my 
price is the lowest, 

bharara, bhorom, borom (H. 
cloultj suspicion) is syn. with horOy 
fear, in all the uses of this word 
but indicates more of a reverential 
fear, less of a physiological oom- 
moiiou: borotan Loro leluramoa, 
horomlaii horo kae lelurumoa, of 
])hysical fear there are exterior 
signs, of reverential fear there are 
none. I. sbst., fear, danger: Iharam 
men.^ : there is fear, there is clanger. 

II. adj., causing fear, to be 
feared : en Lora sen hltarawge 
atkaroa, it looks as if there was 
some danger in travelling along 
that road. 

III. intrs., to fear: IharawaialOy 
they fear him ,* hasu Cenclagututeo 
hijua menteko hharamtana. 

bhara5 (II.) trs., to fill : hukako 

Ihavaojada. 

lhava'6-o p.v., to be filled. 

bhara5 (Sad. hhareJc) intrs., sjn. 
of niviy to be in a trance. 
hharao'^o p.v., to fall into a trance, 
bbaratit;^ purafiia^, saratiia^.bara- 
(Sad. lharti-purii ; H. hhaipuTy 
overflowing) trs., to give plentifully, 
to make smtb. produce plentifully. 
Occurs in sacrificial and conjuring 
formulas. 

Iharaiii^-Q-purati^-Q p.v., to be 
given, to be produced plentifully. 

bharia (Sad.) sbst., sometimes 
used in Nag. instead of gogqniy one 
who carries by means of the carry- 
ing pole. 

bharkftr, barkir Nag. same as lar^ 


bbirom 

bhirom, bflrom, baharom (Sk. 11. 

hUiTi a load) I. shst., (1) a load 
for a carrying pole [marard), i.e., 
a load divided into two equal parts, 
which are put into the two net-liko 
receptacles {sikuar) which hang 
from cither side of the pole. These 
poles, being made of very tough 
but flexible wood, accomodate them- 
selves to the carrier's step by their 
light spring-like movements and 
thus make tho carrying more easy. 
Usually people refuse to carry 
more than a maund on a long 
journey, though strong men accust- 
omed to this mode of carrying, 
sometimes do not object evdi to 
a load of two maunds (160 lbs ), 
if it be for a short distance. N. B. 
Remark the following riddle tlie 
anwer of which is hCirom, : borate 
putam dipplipi, along the way the 
dove shakes its wings. (2) any load 
which is carried in equal parts at 
the ends of a pole or stick, without 
the u?c of a mardrd or sikuar. Note 
the idiom : am«> hdroin airaL gokeda, 

I have carried thy load, i.c., I have 
laken thy responsibilities on myself, 
or, I have been made responsible for 
what thou hast done or for what 
thou hadst to do. 

II, adj,, carried by means of 
a marard : Idrom san, the firewood 
which makes up the load. 

III. trs., (]) to prepare for carrying 
by means of a pole : ne baba 
hdromepey prepai-e pole-loads of this 
paddy. (2) to carry with a polo : 
s5nc hdromakada he carries firewood 
at both ends of a pole or stick. 
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bhdrom-enf hdrom-en rflx. v., to load 
oiiOBolf with pole and loads : aminata, 
alom hdfomenay maeatj^ko lo^oea, 
do not carry suoh big loads, thou wilt 
sti-ain thy back ; marfcobe bdromenpey 
come now ! take up your loads. 
IJta-n-iiTom^ ha^n-drom vrb. n., (1) 
the quantity loaded : hdudromko 
barumkeda sobenko^ marAra hula- 
jana thny carried such heavy loads 
that their poles broke. (2) the action 
ofloalingor carrying: miea band- 
romte ka cabaoa, it can not be taken 
all in one carrying. (.‘5) the manner 
of loading or carrying : ama bandrom 
turakangca. 

bharti, barti (Sad. full; H. comp- 
letion, filling) I. ad j., used especially 
in the '^expressions bhaiU hormn^ 
a pregnant body, bharti hormotcn{, 
a;prcgnant woman. 

II. trs., to admit, accept into some 
kind of service, to cause to be ad- 
mitted : barhlrcko hhartik[a^ they 
have taken him as a carpenter's 
apprcntioc, they have admitted him 
into the Industrial School to learn 
carpentry ; barhikamireko bhartikia^ 
they have engaged him, or caused 
him to be engaged for carpenter's 
work of some duration. 
bharti-n, barti-n rflx. v., to engage 
oncscrlf for some kind of service or 
work of some dumtionl: jfin jetan 
\iiim\vQbhartinme I iskiilre hharfinme^ 
get thyself admitted into a school. 
bharti-Q^ harti-Q p. v., (1) to be 
engaged for some service or work of 
some dumtion : caprasireo bharti- 
jana ; iskulrec bkartijana. (2) in 
conjonction with hormo : to become 


bhftfikad 

pregnant : hormoc hhartiahana, she 
is pregnant. 

bha-n-arti, ha-n-arti vrb. n., (1) the 
amount of engaging : noren gomko 
bhanartn bhartikecjkoa dasiko kami 
kako dot3t,9tana, the European in 
ibis station has engag.*d so many 
servants tli it they dohiofc g«‘t work 
enough. (2) the people engaged 
nlku na6a hhanartiko. 

bharuada Nag. (Sad.) baronda Has. 
ebst., Rana tigrina, \tho Bull-Frog, 
a species of largo frog with four 
stripes on the back. Its thighs arc 
eaten. 

bharunda-landi, barun^a-landi sbst. 
a nickname given to people with 
thick buttocks. 

bharundat a n d i-o^hha r u n (I a I a n d i g if i- o 
p. V., to get thick buttocks. 

bharunda>sala- baba sbst., a variety 
of late rice with sliort, J^thick grains, 
sowm or planted in the low fields, 
bharuoda-a^, barunda.ud^ boron^a- 
syn. of tormdrdvd, sbst , an 
edible rausbroom of the jungles, 
high, solitary, blackish on the 
top, with pale converging lamellae 
underneath. 

bbardkad, bardUft I. sbst., great 
and undue fear excited by exaggera- 
tions : ini^ monre bardkao men^. 

II, adj., waOi h\ji^ a speech which 
unduly excites great fear : bardka'b 
kaji alumkedto liOT^koQ. Im eklatana. 

III. trs., (1) with kaji as d. o., to 
tell smth. in such a way that it un- 
duly excites groat fear: kajiko 
hardka^keda, (2) with horo, as d. 
o., to excite in Smb. by exaggerations, 
a great and undue fear: hardka^- 
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kedleaJco, 

hhardkab^iiy harakao-n rflx. v., to 
exaggerate in one's mind the fcar- 
Bomeness of what is said : tanka 
barii3^ jagiiig. a^gee bardkaonjanai 1 
spoke without any exaggeration, it is 
he who excited himself into undue 
fear. 

Iliardkao-Qj lardkab^g p. v., to be 
excited by exaggerations into a great 
fear : cn lioroko okoea kajitcko 
hardicabjana ? 

hlia-n’-ardkab^ ba-n-ardkao vrb. n., 
(1) the amount of exaggerated f(!ar : 
lianardkabko baralvabjaua, iukua 
im eklajana. (2j tlio number of 
unduly frightened people : tclei3iga- 
bargiko hijytaua ineiitc hanardkabko 
barakaSjana, sobenko nirhorako 
lolbaratana, they are so scared by 
the false rumour that armed robbers 
are coming, that everyone tbiuks of 
flying. (3) tlio action of scaring 
unduly, with reference to the time : 
misa hanardhabdoko salsantlena, 
eta, somteko bariikabakana, tli 'ir 
first undue scare had calmed down, 
now they have been scared once 
more. 

bharua Nag. (Sad.) bifua Has. I. 
Bbst., of men, adultery and lechery, 
excepting such lechery as does not 
prevent a subsequent marriage accord- 
ing to the rules of the tribe ; the 
corresponding term for women is 
eanddl : biruaraie hatu oyq kiliatee 
haruruia^jana, he has been expelled 
from the village and from the tribe 
on account of his lechery (with a 
woman of his own tribe). 

II, ad]., (1) with kamif adultery, 


bhasSkaO 

Iccheiy. (2) with boro, an adulterer 
a lecherous man. Also used as adj, 
noun in the pi. instead of bharua 
horoko : biruako deradanda alopo 
araakoa, do not let lecherous men pass 
the night in your village. (3) with 
kaji, immoral talk. (4) with hatu^ 
an immoral village ; birua hature 
Idlikilireko dopSr^ boro talna, in 
immoral villages there is danger 
of people taking a wife from their 
own tribe. N. B. Bharua (not 
binid) is used also for the man who 
sings and dances with the dancing 
girls in their performances ; that 
man of course is never a Munda, 
bItarua-Oy hirna^g p. v., is used in 
the past ts. form hharuajamy denot- 
ing an acquired habit of immorality : 
on haiuren horoko betekauko birua* 
Jana. 

bhasaka6, basdkad (Sad. baskaek 
IT. bhaskdnd) I. adj., (1) fallen 
from a heap, trodden down (of a 
heap) : hasdkab busy rakabruarepo. 
{2) with the bottom knocked out : 
basdkab kanci turikoty idiime. 

II. trs., (1) to cause the upper part 
of a heap to fall off, to tread down 
a heap : bandaari urjko tcfjabamkab- 
keday the cattle by passing over 
the embankment of the bund have 
destroyed it, have trodden it out. 
(2) to push or force out the bottom 
of some vessel or basket. 
bliamkab-g, baidkab~g p. v., (1) 

of a heap, to be scattered by the 
upper part falling off. (2) of vessels 
or baskets : to have the bottom 
pushed or forced out by the exces* 
sive weight of the contents. 
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bhasam (H. asbes) trs., to digest : 
simko rugmjko udea a^ko hhasam- 
girixa^ fowls eat gravel and digest 

it. 

bhasa5^ basaft, bhosad, bosaS (Sad. 

hkasaek ; II. hhasdna to set afloat) 
trs., to throw (mostly a bulky thing) 
into a pit or into deep water : 
go^kjcl bandareko basaokia. 

Ihasab-n^ basabn rflx. v., to throw 
oneself, to jump into a pit or into 
deep water : kuuree basabniana, 
Iha^p-asabj ba^p-asab rcpr. v., to 
try and throw each other into a pit 
or into deep water : bapasadtanki^ 
taikena, mendo barankiia, banca5- 
3 ana. 

bhaiab-o} baf<ab~o p. v., to be 
thrown or to fall into a pit in 
which there is wat% or in a place 
where there is deep water : pa^a 
eoben bambotana^ the whole wall 
of the well is falling in ; kiuiree 
hasabgo'ijanay he died by falling 
into a well, or by being thrown 
into a well. 

hha-n^asab, la-n-asab vrb. n., (1) 

the quantity of beings or things 
thrown or falling into deep water : 
mindiko banasabko basaojana misa- 
torsatege sobenko paria5jana, the 
sheep fell into the well so precipi- 
tately that they were all drowned 
in quick succession. (2) the being 
or object thrown or fallen in deep 
water : njdo holarcn banasdbgee 
pot 9 pot 9 uterjana, this is the one 
who fell in the deep water yester- 
day, his abdomen is quite swollen 
and in a state of decomposition, 
bhasar-bhasar^ basar-basar Nag. 
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syn. of mumrmusur Has. adv., with 
jofriy to eat eagerly : tism isknl- 
honko bhasarbhasarko jomtan^ 
to-day the boys in the school eat 
with a good appetite. 
hhasarhJiasar-eny basarbasar-en rflx.* 
V., to eat eagerly, to eat with relish : 
mandii bhasarbhasarentana^ he eats 
his meal eagerly. 

bhasarbJtasarlan adv., used like 
bhasarbJiasar. 

hhasarleka adv., same as bha^at^ 
bhdsar. 

bhasdraS, basarab^ bosbrab^ badbrab,' 
bodbrab (Sad. bosraek) trs., to loosen 
a hale, bundle or packet ; kumburu 
buluts^e kudakacj taikena, nirtanree 
hasdrabkeda, the thief was carrying 
off a bundle of salt on his back, in 
his flight he loosened its fastenings 
and let the salt drop. 
bhamrab-Q, basdrab-g, etc., p, v., of 
bales, bundles and packets, to get 
loose and opened out : potombaearko 
nindirkeda, ente po^om basdrabjanof 
the whlte-ants have eaten the rope 
which held the bale together, and 
then the bale opened out. 

bhasundaia, basundaisc var. of 
bkandusai^, 

bhataphul (Sad.) sbst., a small- 
grained, late variety of paddy, sown 
or planted in low fields. 

bhatu Nag. balu Has, (Sad, 
batud ; Or. bhatu) sbst., voo. of 
address to the elder sister's or elder 
cousin's husband. It is sometimes, 
but very seldom, used in the nomi- 
native case with the pos. adj. ainq, 
amq, acQy never with the prnl. afx. 
w, te. 
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bhafisa^ bafisa sya. of bhanrftia, 
bhfils, bhaisi, bils, taisi (Sk. 
b/id/i^s ; H. bkains ; Sad. b/idis) 
sbst., a cow buffalo. 

bhafs-^imbu^ bhaisi-f^mbu syu. 
of haiu^imbu^ sbst., the cultivated 
form of Cucumia tiigonus, Eoxb. ; 
Cuourbitaceae. The fruit which is 
eaten is 3-4" by 

bhaTs-jamburu-bitsi,^ bais-iambaru. 
bii3^ sbst., a very dark variety of 
iamluruhii 3 (y Ptyas mucosus, the 
Rat-snake or Stout Dham:in. 

bhais-jamburu-nari^ bais-jamboru- 
nafi ebst. (1) This name, in Has., 
is given to Rivea ornata, Choisj, 
Convolvulaceae, — a largo climbing 
shrub with cordate leaves, silky 
beneath and broader than long, and 
white axillaiy llowers on 7-flovvercd 
pedtfncles. This plant is called 
tona^utudra in Nag. and its leaves 
are used as a vegetable. (-2) The 
same name is given in Nag. to 
Cryptolepsis Buebanani, Roera. and 
Schult. ; Asclepiadaceae, which the 
Sadans ^call bais laklian , — a glabrous 
twining shrub with milky juice, 
strong, elliptic, opposite leaves, and 
axillary cymes of pale, 5-pe tailed, 
twisted /lowers, less than 1" across. 

bh&dar, bS5ar Has. sbst., any 
kind of beetle boring holes in green 
wood, in entrd. to hopQ Has. the 
grub of such a beetle : Idbar/co 
ulidaruko korokosokeda, beetles have 
made galeries in the mango tree. 

bh&dar Nag. (Sad, blidwar) some- 
times used instead of nili. 

bhadar-jfi]^ bh3.dar-jalooi, badar- 
jai, babar-jalom (Sad., Or. bhdwar) 


sbst., a cast-net (Pi. XI, 1). The 
net from which the illustrations 
on this plate were taken, was of 
the average size used by the 
Mundas. Its length is SJ ft , its 
diameter, when spread, is 11 ft, 
and its weight 9 lbs, B shows 
the border running round the pet 
and C the mode of knotting the 
meshes. The whole fig, A shows 
a small portion of the lower part 
of the net with the pockets into 
which fishes gather when caught. 
The op]>er part of Ibis fig. shows 
the form and comparative strength 
of the meshes over the whole 
central part of the net. The thread 
used for these meshes is three 
quarters of a millimeter thick and 
thoir size such that nine of them 
go tola square inch. In the middle 
of the fig. is the st.rip of closer 
meshes which forms the transition 
from these ordinary meshes to those 
of the pockets. Here the thread 
is already one milliraettr thick and 
there are 13 mcehes to the inch. 
Beneath is the part which contains 
the pockets, it is the strongest : the 
thread is one sixteenth of an inch 
thick and there are as many as 
sixteen meshes to the square inch. 
The net is not weighted with leaden 
bullets but with iron rings. P. F. 
show two of these rings of which 
there are 180 in the net here re- 
presented. They are not quite 
round but more or less rectangular, 
from five to seven- eighths of an 
inch long and about one inch 
thick. Each of them is first tied 
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separately to the cord which runs 
between the transitional part and 
that VA’here the pockets are, and 
besides this, there runs a double 
cord thr()Ug*h all of them, which 
is raised and tied in 11 to the 
border of the central part of the 
net, at intervals of six inches. The 
Ihdoarjalom is either cast into the 
water or used as a dra^-nct. In 
this hitter case Iho men drop it 
after bavin" dragged it some dis- 
tance and then j)ull it out by the 
ropo attached to the lop. 

bhaOarmali (Sad.) ebst., Clero- 
deudron serratum, Sj)reng.; Verben- 
accae. See (^aramlutur. 

bhadra Nag, eyn. of davuuru, the 
CarpenttT-lice. 

bhdbra^ bubra (Sad.; Cf. Tam. 
hnrai to Lark) Like edbra^ kalra, 
hai^fjera^ etc., this is a name given 
to a clog, no attention being paid 
to its colour or other characteristics, 
as it is al\ifcys a child i\ho gives 
it tlio name. 

bhaOra, bdbra (H. lhaunrd ; 
S:id., Mt., Or., with slight differ- 
ences) sbit., a spinning top. This 
plaything Is made of hard wood in 
a shape resembling the ordinary 
European top, hut without a nail 
and with a rather tb*ck head pro- 
truding above. This is called 
head, while the rather bluntly 
pointed basis on which the top 
spins and which in European or 
Hindu tops is htted with a round 
headed nail is called lantjli, the 
bottom. The body is called lai and 
is joined to the head by the ko(^f I 


bbdbra-fnuist 

nock. Munda boys to make theit 
top spin, wind the twine not round 
the foot but round the neck of the 
top. 

bhd5ra.2nuia, bafira-inuis^ T. gist., 

a game which more or less resem- 
bles a game of marbles but is 
played with tops. There are two 
camps formed as usual by lai^gojdn. 
The members of one camp put 
down (prab Has. ropab Nag.) 
their tops in the middle of a circle 
((lin4i Nag. konda Has.) of 
some 5 ft. radius. The members 
of the playing camp in throwing 
their tops have to stand somewhere 
on that half of the circle which 
has not been declared jerle^ blind, 
and from there hit the tops which 
are inside and drive them out of 
the circle. One of them throws 
his top : if he jcloes not hit any of 
those lying in the circle, but the 
top spins well and *^dics^' outside 
the circle, he is allowed to throw 
once more {^nisaa/canae). If lis 
top does not spin {hurijanae) or 
spinning '^dics^' inside the circle, ho 
is out of the game. 'Whea the 
latter is feared, the player may give 
his top a blow or a kick and so send 
it outside the circle, to 
but if in doing so he puts his foot 
inside the f/ztidz, the other party 
scourges him {hdrsa) with their 
cords as lung as he remains there ; 
he may also be saved by one of h'a 
compmions throwing h s own top 
spinning against his, and so 
smding it outside the circle. If he 
hits a top and docs not 
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inside tbe circle^ he is allowed II. intrs., to play at tops : dolaba 


to throw his top a second 
and a third time [harsaakanae). 
Another way o£ getting* out of tbo 
game is to throw one's 

top in such a manner that it spins on 
its head [hijjanae) or to allow it to 
slip from one^s hand^ whilst wind- 
ing the cord around it, and not say : 
iflj before an adversary utters the 
same exclamation {ku-kesed). 

It has Leen said that, when throw- 
ing, the players may stand any- 
where along one half of the circum- 
ference ; the other half is called 
/tfra, jerla^ or jerlcy and the player 
who would throw his top from 
there would be out (jeratej jertatc, 
or jerletee fgla, or jerajanaCy 
jerlajanacy jerlejanac). When 
all the players are out, the game is 
lost. 

If one of the planted {oraoakan 
ropa^akafi) tops happens to be so 
close to the line that a player can 
easily reach it with his top held 
ready to be thrown, he may push it 
out with his top before he throws 
it at another. This action is called 
loko. When all the tops have been 
driven*out of the circle, the game is 
won. After a stated number (usu- 
ally seven) of consecutive wins, 
there is sekCy showing of mercy to 
the other party. But here the other 
party is not, as in guliimi^y allowed 
at once to play. Two more games 
have to be played out first : of which 
the first is 'called kailko^Jiary driving 
off the crows,* and the last dq~nu, 
drinking of water. 


hdorainuT^tey come let us have a 
game at spinning tops. 

bhafiri, (Sad.j H. hJiaunr or 
hhamcary whirlpool, hliaunrtgdndf 
to whirl ; Or. hliaori ; Mit. hhonfott^ 
cattle vertigo) I. sbst., the sturdy 
or turnsick, a disease which causes 
one to turn round and round. It 
chiefly attacks goats and sheep, also 
cats and dogs, and sometimes men : 
alea mindi idnri sabj^ia, or tokja. 

IT. adj., attaiked by the sturdy: 
bduri meromkope jomkoa ci ? 

III. trs., to give to smb. the sturdy : 

botaigagee hduriakaclkoa ; najomanko 
lOuridariakoa raentp aiuma- 

kada, I never beard it stated that 
witches can cause ihu sturdy. 

IV. intrs., to have the sturdy; ale^ 
meromdoe hdiiritana. 

bhdiiri-gy bdilri-o p. v., to get the 
sturdy : hataia, bagra6janreko bail’- 
rioa, 

bha-n-dilrij la-n-diiri vrb. n., the 
severity of the sturdy and the num- 
ber of animals attacked by it : 
bandurii baarijana siiagihura heij.- 
bets^tane biurjana, he has such a 
severe attack that he has been spin- 
ning round and round the wholo 
day ; bandilriko buurijana go^a 
gudiiriren meromko cabagirijina, 
such a number of goats were attack- 
ed by the sturdy that none in the 
stable escaped. 

bhfi&ri, bfiflri trs., to hawk, to go 
about selling thirds in retail : 
tismgapa kolomkolom buluia^, ta- 
maku; ilirann or<? seraliarakoko 
bdiiri^cii at this time of the year 
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(the harvest) they hawk about on 
threshing-floors such things as salt, 
tobacco, ferment for rice* beer, and 
the serali vegetable. 
hhMri-Qi bdUri-Q p. v., to be hawked 
about. 

bIha~n'‘dUriy ha^n-duri vrb. n., the 
extent of hawking : handdrii 
b/lftrikeda barslia^re gel takan^ tam- 
kui cabagiritada- 

bhflfiri.hisir, bflfiri-hisir, baOri- 
mala sbst., a necklace sold in the 
markets and believed to prevent or 
cure tho turnsick : it is a string of 
the seeds of Symplocos spicata, 
Roxb ; Styraceae, a tree not found 
in the Munda country, but cemmon 
in Silhet, where it is called hurl, 

bhfi Nag. var. of iBcle^ to bleat. 

bhCd, bhgde, bed, b5de (Sad.) 
I. sbst., knowledge of smth,, insight 
into smth., understanding of smlli. : 
cnara bSd aiia^taro barioa ; begar 
hJiedrako cperaia,lana, they quarrel 
stupidly, without knowing why, or 
for scarcely any reason ; bJtdd nam- 
tare jalekate asula, if one has got 
some special knowledge he will find 
a living somehow; amg. kajira 
banoa, or begar blie(lrq.m kajitana, 
thou speakest nonsense, thou dost 
not know what thou sayest, thou 
dost not know how thou oughtest 
to speak. 

II. adj., with Icaji : tho true reason, 
tho true tale ; hhed kaji initgre 
xiamoa. 

III. trs., to know, to understand, to 
be versed in smth. : Lego kulilime 
gomke,[iDj[ enkanae bedeakada; uri 

eeakena, kaiia. bUdJoia^ 


I went to search for the bullock, 
I could nob find out where it was ; 
hos rokjako, kae hhedkedkoa, they 
humbugged him, ho did not realize 
it ; mengia ci baia^gaia, kaita, hhedkia^^ 
I do not know whether he is present 
or absent. 

bked-o^ bhsdd-Q p. v., syn., of atd* 
Jearo^ io be realized, "taken notice of, 
to appear, to seem : na jake^ jotan^ 
auri hJidd'coa^ there are no signs of 
it up till now, nothing is yet knowa 
about it. 

hhe-p-cd repr. v., (1) to bo aware 
of each other ; aururakj[aii3i, honaia.^ 
mendo horare kalira. bhepddjanat 
I would have brought him back, 
but whcQ we met oii the road we 
did not notice each other. (2) to 
realize each other^s meaning, to 
have an insiglit into each other : 
barankinv hoposrojana jetae kakiis^ 
bbcpp.djana^ they told lies to each 
other, none of tho two realized 
that the other was telling a lie. 
bhPdbJf Belle, hliP.dcbhBd'ete adv., cun- 
ningly ; through cunning : okllko 
bpdhedtc kajlko roea, pleaders cim- 
ningly elicit (Itly., rob) answers 
in the cross-examination) ; heddhe- 
iete kiilalo sablja, wo caught a tiger 
through cunning. 

bh^dbeora, bhSd^ebora, bSdbeora, 
bSdSbeora sbst., tho habits, ways 
and whole character of a man : en 
hoTog. hJicdheora kaita, ituana. 

bheda kora Nag. used only ia 
scorn : u short man, of little stature. 

bhei3(gdraj bhengraj beiodfraj, 
be'G^gdraj (Sad. berigaria) syn. of 
sbst.; Eclipta alba; 
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Hassk. ; Coinpositae, — a slender, 
diffuse or eubtrect weed of damp 
plftcee, 1-1 i ft. bigli, witli opposite, 
scab rid leaves and small, rayed, 
white flowers. The jniee of the 
leaves is used to cure sarsii^dnku 
(itching toes) and to blaokeii grey 
Lair. 

Bhet^gra, Bheiagra-sadom sbst., 
name of a clan of the Mundas. Sec 
iili. 

bheiaigraj, bengraj (Sad. ; Or.) 
syn. of inara^ (jimeudy tbst., Surni- 
ctilus lugubiis, the Drt ngo* Cuckoo, 
a jungle bird Nv}ii« h is most 
remarkably liko a diongo or king- 
crow in general a])| earanoe and 
which lays its eggs in drongoe’ 
lust^', 

bh€r, bCr more often bh€r, b^r, 
«yn. of 7}iindinib<ir and, in songs, 
iururii shst., a very long trumpet, so 
long that it has to be supported with 
a folk or by a second person when 
in use. It is used all over the 
country on festivities of any kind, 
especially marriages, and is blown 
only by | rofessionul mu&kiana of the 
Dona or Gati catties. 

bhcfa, Kag. bofa, Has. (Sad. ; 
H. bh^fii) sLst, a ram. Occurs 
also adjtctively in the meaning 
of uneastrated, with shet^p 

in oi-d inary talk and in songs with 
biar : Mod dindi kad^oua bera hiat 
jomkeda, hala I hala! Dera kumbar 
bar! j[{4, hala I hala 1 The uncasirated 
luffalo has eaten one cotton Ca^^ule, 
hala I ha hi 1 Lera, the potter, has 
driven it off. shouting : hala ! hala ! 
forward ! foi ’wmd I 


bbirlkaG 

bhf8bfg(Pk. %‘os, to ]>ut on; 
H. bles, ftjpearanco, dress) shst., 
flppoaranco, dress i baria Pipaihm bds 
badlakeatokiia^ hij^ilena, two sepoys 
came having changed their appear- 
ance or atliro. 

bheta^ beja (Sad.; H. bhenty inter- 
view, meeting) trs., to meet : 
pTtrt u durAbarakj[a men do kait3^ 
hlictafia; bei3g.ira kiritaiiu senkena 
kaitai. bhctal’cda^ I went to buy 
brinjals, I didiiiot find any. 
b/iepeta repr. v., syn. of 7iapam^ to 
meet each other i kaliu bhepetor 
ja7Ut» 

bhe(((-o p.v., to be met ; pHrele dayd- 
barak'ia kao bketnjana, 

bheta^sonjok, befa sonjok frs., to 
mett by chance: bhetasoiijokof{aii^. 
bhet(hi>onj&Jt ‘0 p v., to be met by 
chance. 

bhinsaria, binaaria adj., used with 
durat^ and susu7i to designate a bikj- 
cial kind of songs (all in Sudani) and 
the special danoc sUp which accom- 
panies those songs, sung and danced 
only after midnight. 

bhiflkab, bhifkab, birlkab, bifka6 
(Sad. bhxrkixek) I. sbst., a scar© 
produced by threats of some kind : 
holara hhirkaoiQ tisita,o baiakoa, on 
account of yesterday scare they did 
not come even t.-day. This word 
has a broader meaning than badaku^ 
n. trs. to scare away by threats or 
threatening actions: dudumulhonko 
nidadipili tiyte soben dudiimulkole 
bkrka6ke4koa, hy teiking down their 
young at night wo have scared away 
all the pigeons. 

{jhirXku^-n rflx, v,, to % from or 
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avoid a place on account of a scare : 
cinamento pHren soben horoko 
hhifxka^njana ?— hatii garjaSla, ena- 
monte. 

hhirlka^^Q p v., to be soared away ; 
kiilasofinto uriko hhij ikaojana. 
Laving scented a tiger the bullocks 
were scared (and stampeded). 
hfii-n-irikah vrb. n., (]) the amount 
or intensity of tearing: hhinirkahko 
bliirkaSjana miado kako sar^njaiia. 
(2) the scaring with reference to 
time : misa blnnirtkahdteko hun- 
(liriiarlena, after liaving been scared 
away once they have come together 
again. 

hhirikaban adj., looking a fright, 
having a look that would scare 
people away. 

bhifxkabangc adv,, with leJg, to have 
a look that might scare people 
away. 

bhU, bhUl bit, bitl (Sk.; 11. , Sad.) 
syn. of pacin, I sbst., a wall. 

II. iiitrs., to make a wall, to raise a 
wall : ciminuta, salatj^gipo hhMkcda ? 
hhlt-qy bhUi-Q p.v., of a wall, to be 
made : ciminaiSL oakar bhltiuhana ? 
How thick is Uio wall ? 

Note the idioms : Id 9€7ioa hhlido 
id kandtrioa, the first child will die 
but the mother will live (is often said 
in the consultation of the omens) : 
hint h%ndirijai^Ay Itly., the wall has 
collapsed, t.e., the mother died 
whan her child was still a baby. 

bhitar, bhiter, bitar, bher (H. 
Ikitar ; Sad. Utifre) I. adj., occurs 
in the idicxm: bkiimr monte 
moneakada, jlpMo enaneae kajijuda, 
it ia in vain that ho makea all kinds 


of promises, he has other intentiond 
at the back of his head. 

II. trs., to readmit into the caste a 
man who had lost it : bkilarkiale^ 
we readmitted him into the caste. 
The same trs. occurs in the epd., 
hagahitar, syn. of hagajama, to 
admit as member of the villago 
community. 

hhitar-Oy hliiter~o^ litar-Qy hiter-Q 
p. V., (1) to be readmitted into the 
caste. (2) modifred by the adv. 
huringey purqge and syn., it is used 
to describe the greater or lesser 
depth at which an objection is to 
bo found in a recipient, v.g., water 
in a well : kfiici airig, baksaete 
uruta^auime, mciulo purage hltera^ 
kana, get my scissors from my boT, 
they are sornewbero near the bottom. 

bhitardataren, bhiterdataren, 
bitar-lataren, biter-lataren, rfl^r. 
V., to side in the same lawsuit now 
with one party, then with the other : 
digri ka hobajanatalea, mi^ boro 
goa bUerlaiarextjana, wo lost our 
lawsuit, one of our witnesses turned 
against ns. 

bhitar-panta, bhlter-panta, bitar- 
panta, biter-panta sbst., the story 
beneath the ground floor, i.e., the 
cellars. 

bhitarpdr, bhherpAr* bltarpilr, 
bitcrpflr syn. of paromdisumi sbst., 
the next world : knmbCruko^ bara- 
kalti ne disumre kS hobaoa or^ 
hitarj)^xye\?>u dukuko namea, thieves 
will never prosper in this world, and 
in the next they will be heavily 
punished. 

bbitarre, bhiterre, b.tarre, biterre 
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adr., inside 2 hiterria^ he is in- 
side. With htiri^ge, pnrqge or syn., 
it is used to describe the lesser or 
greater depth at which an objeet is 
to be found in a recipient : dg, pura 
hitarre men^, the water is far down 
in the well. 

bhitarte^ bhiterte^ bitarte, biter- 
te adv., (very rarely used) to the 
inside. 

bhiter and derivatives ; see Ihitar, 

bhojgo-baaei Nag. bu^su -bagel 
Has. trs., to pierce suddenly and 
once only a soft oontainant as a ripe 
jackfruit, the abdomen, a bag of grain, 
so that the contents spurt or ooze 
out with an audible' sound, hhorlso 
being imitative of the sound pro- 
duced. The frequentative of hhod^ 
aohagel is hhadsahhudsu* 
hhodsohageUenj hudmhageUen rflx. 
V., to pierce suddenly one^s own 
abdomen. 

hhodsohageUg^ hidsuhagcUo p. v., to 
be pierced suddenly so that the con- 
tents ooze or spurt out. 
bho^soken Nag. budsuken Has 
adv.^ modifying iolo with the same 
meaning as hhodsohageL It is also 
used figuratively with to come 

out, of piricutu, the field-mouse, 
and guru, a kind of large rat : 
guruko unutnlko baiia, mojakodipili 
huj^mlcenho uruia,oa, (or Ihodsokenko 
odo»,oa), the guru rats make an exit 
from tbeir holes which remains shut 
with a thin layer of eaith ; when 
they are smoked in their holes they 
euddenly burst through this thin 
layer. 

bhog Nag, bOgo Has. (Sk* H. 


hhogndj to enjoy, to suffer) I. trs., 
to enjoy smth. or make use of it 
during one^s whole life or at least 
during a rather long time : apute^ 
kamaegee hhftgtana, he lives on the 
produce of his father's labour and 
with it carries on his own work. 

II. intrs., tc eat, drink, work like 
one who is in good health : ne hara 
isu sirmae h^goJq nadoe dais graj ana, 
this ox was in good condition and 
rendered goo<l service for long years, 
but now it has become old ; ea 
haram isnpurae bhfigkeda, that old 
man enjoyed health and led an aotivo 
life for many, many years. 
hho-n~og, ho-n-ogo vrb. n., the acti- 
vities of life, nearly syns. with 
jinid : ini§ hon^go niminai3Lge tal- 
kena enamente n3doe ruyajana, he 
was destined to enjoy life just so 
long, that is why he has now gone 
back to tho place from where he 
came), i.o., he has died. 

BhogSta^ Bogota (Sad. Bhogta) 
sbst., one of the 4 branches of the 
Kharwars, originally belonging in 
all likelihood to the Munda race. 
They are hinduized and have given 
up their own original language. 
They are found in the Palamau 
hills skirting Surguja, in Torijand 
Bhanwar Pahar of Chota Nagpur. 
The head of the clan in Palamau, a 
notorious freebooter, was promised a 
jagir if he surrendered, and kept 
the peace. He did so. But his two 
sons joined the mutineers, One of 
them was hanged and^ the other 
transported for life and their estate 
was confiscated. The Bhogtas are said 
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to have formerly eeen service with the 
Maharaja of Chota Nagpur against 
the Mundas. They have acquired a 
certain amount of land here and 
there^ through the disastrous system 
of mortgages that prevailed till after 
the last general settlement (see 
article on bhugut hanclha). They 
are now good cultivators. They 
also prepare and sell tahen (H. ciura)^ 
Le., flattened uncooked rice. 

bhoka, boka (Sad. boko ; Or. 
hoklch6) adj., silly : ne sama loJca 
horo jetanao kae saria^ this absolute 
idiot docs not understand any- 
thing at all. Also used as adj. noun 
and as a nickname. They say also 
hokha, especially in scoldings. 

bhok-bhok, bok-bok (Sad.) I. 
sbst., imitative of the gurgling of 
a bottle that is being emptied : 
botoIr§ hkoJchhokii^ aiumlg.. 

II. adj.j with sari, the same sound : 
botolr^ hJiokhkok tariiia, aiuml^, 

III. trs., to cause a liquid to gurgle 
out of a bottle by turning it upside 
down : botoloe hhokhhokkeda 

IV. intrs., and bhokhhok-Q p. v., 
of a bottle that is being emptied 
and also of the liquid, to gurgle : 
botolo (or botolr^. dg.) bokhohtam 
(or bokbokqtana), 

hhokhhoktan adv., modifying sari, to 
sound in a gurgling manner. 

bhoko-bhoko, boko-boko (Sad. 
loko-donro) I. sbst., rawness, stu- 
pidity : ne horo^. hkokobhoko ka 
hoka9taDa. 

IL adj., unaccustomed, raw, stupid, 
unpractised : bokoboko horoko utisu^i 
uda\^lekoro enai9t, kamiko mundiia, 


bhol bakra 

stupid people do not understand the 
work until everything is explained to 
them. Also used as adj. noun and 
as a nickname. 

hhekobhoko-Q p. v., occurs only in 
the df. past : bhokobhokojanae^ he 
has become, he is stupid. 
bhokohhokotaii adv., modifying UIq^ 
atharq, to look raw, stupid^ clumsy. 

bhoko-condd, boko.cotid5 adj., used 
in jokes with horo^ a stupid fellow : 
hkokoconibgeae. Also used a? adj. n. 

bhokSfo, bokOto^ bhokto^ bokfo, 
bhotdka, bot6ka Nag. (H. bhotd ; 
Sad. bhotd ; Dutch, hot) Syn. of 
tapu Has. I. adj., blunt, in entrd. 
to leco and bora, denoting the 
bending in of an edge, and bnea 
which denotes a notch, an indent or 
jag in an edge. 

II. trs., to render or make blunt, 
to wear the edge of some cutting 
implement ; sarjomdanire haket3c 

bhokbiokeda. 

hhokto-Q, etc., p. V., to get blunted ; 
kct9 darure hake botbkataboa, 
Bhoktojan, hJioktoakan, etc., are 
generally used as adjs. 

III. Figuratively, hhok{o and 
hholbka are both used as syn. of 
asadi, to get tired of, to have 
enough of, and constructed like that 
word : bofbkalina, I got disgusted 
with it ; kajikajitee bokbtojana, he 
got tired of repeating the same 
thing ; botbkaqgei^ aluml§, I have 
heard it to satiety. N. B. The Has. 
syn. tapu is uot used in this way. 

bhol bakra, which occurs in a 
witch-finder's petition is a corraj^ 
tion of the H. bhala bakra, 
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bhombora, bombora 1, abst.^ in- 
cipient dectiy of wood, ftraw, fibre, 
ropes ; bornborarqte ma^ cagcbgtana, 
the bamboo is brittle on account of 
incipient decay. 

II. adj., of wood, etc., beginning 
to dccjy : bombora mad ka jmtagoa, 
decaying bamboos cannot bo inter- 
laced, made into a lattice. 

III. trs., to cause the beginning of 
decay in wood, straw, or fibre : 
icajatalo liundileda, jargi homhotu'- 
keel at wc bad gathered i‘e^ brnsb- 
wood, the rainy season has spoiled 
it. 

IV. intrs, ofjwood only; to be in 
the first sfago of decay : no mad 
homloraianat llnlerc rapudoa, this 
bamboo is dec.ying, if you press ic 
with your fingers it will break. 
bhombora-ijt bombora^Qt p. v., of 
wood, ropes, straw, to begin to 
decay : opate^ sida hcvihoraoat ta^ 
omte podolaoa, tlie white wood 
first begins to rot, ‘afterwards it be- 
comes mould ; begar d^ kfire alite 
daru ka homhoraoay mururamdo 
muTiiramoa, wood cannot rot with- 
out waltr or damp, but it can lose 
its consistency or strength ; jorae- 
tc^do ka bomhoraoa ; baAua, bubu- 
samoa, to spoil, of eatables, is not 
expressed by the word bomberag but 
by bau'^ or bnkugamg ; lij^menie 
OTQ busy menie barana kajt dapoa 
laitf .ory bo»ibora'g, bubu^amydo 
kii, for cloth or straw one may use 
either iamborag or batl^, but not 
lubusamg^ For things that are soft 
and watery when rotten ^9^ag is 
used. For grain and pulses kept 


without water after cooking, which 
spoil and become pasty, the word 
ifajag is used ; this word is also 
used for jackfruit spoilt by over- 
ripeness. For cereals spoilt by fer- 
mentation pumag or paparig is usod. 

bhonda-rfls sbst., a late vari^^ty of 
paddy sown or planted in low fields. 

bfaonijd, bhOn^dj bonjh, bOnjd ire., 
(1) with PoYmesoT or Sit^ho^ga as 
shj., to render idle and without 
effect (a prophesy, jan imprecation, 
aremedy, etc.) : Siia,boia,ga iniykiriao 
bonejokeda, Singhonga did not sanc- 
tion the calling down of evil upon 
that man, and so lie male the curse 
ineff(‘ofcive ; Siia,boia,g* on buidii 
bondokln, Singhonga has cea-cd to 
coniitenanco that medicino-man, ho 
has stopped the efiicacity of the 
medicine administered by that man. 
2) with any other shj. : to prevent 
in^Gomo way or other from doing a 

thing t pl^to Bonyle monealcad tab 

kona, am bon^okefjlea, we bad the 
intention of goiTig to tho market, 
on account of thee wc did* not go ; 
pT^to senoe bon^okecla, lie made the 
going to the market impossible. 
bk5n(/o~n, b/ion4o-n, bdui^o-rif hon^ 
4o-Uy rflx, V., J) to cause oneself to 
be no longer countenanced by Sing- 
bonga : ne buldi kube subaisilena 
meudolob kae sambjaodai^Iadoii bon^ 
(l^onjana, he was a famed medicine- 
man but not baying been able to 
restrain bis giecd, be is no moi'e 
countenanced by Singhonga* 2) to 
pat oneself by ooe'^s own fault in 
the impossibility of doing smth. : 
plfte acnoe bon^onjana^ it was his 
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own fault that ho Qould not go to 
tho 

lon4o-2i 

(Jld*g p. V., to remain without effect, 
not to be sanctioned by the divinity t 
ranu blioiKl^jana, tho remedy re- 
mained without effoot ; biiuj^ 
bhouiloj ana^ tho sweeping out of 
the snake poison was ineffectual ; nf, 
3ak('d simankirla, sasankLuv, bir- 
jilu kiria or^ korakuyl kiria ad kulae 
ara ncako aurige hon<lboa^ up to this 
day the imprecatory oath taken on 
the occat^ion of a quarrel about the 
villago boundaries, about a burial 
stone, or about the one who killed 
some game, the oath never to abandon 
a wife married without ceremonies, 
the Lcatiijg down of the hares between 
lines of branches strewn on the ground 
and converging into a net, all these 
things do not remain without effect. 
(To the Mundas' mind it seems so 
strange that the Lares should not 
simply jump over those braiiobes that 
they ascribe it to a special decree of 
Singbonga) ; buidiko gonoureko beda- 
kcrc kure kamikenra gonoia,ko asirtko 
bhondooa (or^do ranu kako tuea), the 
medicine-men, if they cheat about 
the price (of medicine) or if they 
ask for the remuneration of their 
trouble (which people must grant 
them without their asking), will lose 
their skill (they will no longer bit 
upon the right medicine). The 
Mundas ascribe tho elTicaoity of 
medicine to Singbonga, as. m^y bo 
seen in the bMi joc^r. 
hho-po-on(lOf bJto-p-m4^^ bo^p^ni^y 

bo-p-Dn4b, repr, v., to prevent each 


other in some way from doing what 
they int^ded : bupula^janakiiok 
oukagekiM bAopouddJana, they en- 
gaged each other's attention and so 
they prevented each other from 
doing what each intended. 

bhondo-bhon^o, boofo-bon^o, 
bhoso-bhoso, bhoao-bon^ea, doro- 
bhoso, osoi3^-bbon4oiak» onjo-boso, 
ODfo'U-bhosoiaL I. abs. n., of men and 
bullocks, lazimss, idleness by dispo- 
sition and character ; no Loro^ 
bhondohkondo ciulao kfi boka^tana. 

II. adj., of men and bullocks idle by 
disposition, shirking work : boiujo- 
bonio Loro kae kamia. ISamu 
bon4(jbon(logeae. 

Note (1) the idiomatic use of this 
adj. and of the p. v. ; when speaking 
of rice-leer or tobacco, it means 
tasteless, to have no ta^to j lon-do- 
bon(jo iJi sekerage ku paca5oa : 
bontloiontfo lamuku ka harada. (2) 
the idiom : bundobo7ido cadlofutcn 
uriko pnr^suko luiulia, oxen with a 
long, thick tail are often lazy 
animals. 

III. intrs., (1) of men, to sbiik 
work : bo7i4obo'iulobarogad(ie, he 
often shirks work. (2) of bullocks, 
to be lazy : ho7i(lobon4otanae. 
bhondobhonio^ny hondoboiulo-n rflx. 
V., to shirk work ; siugiburae londo^ 
bondovjana* 

bh§ndQbhon4o-gy londohondo-g p. v., 
of men, to fall into the habit of 
idleness, of shirking work : huriuato 
honko kamire kapo heoakoreko 
bhon4ohhon4ooa, if you do not accuse 
tom your children to work from 
early youth they will acquire the 
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habit of idleness. 

bhoia^-bhoiat,^ boi3(-boi3i, syn. of 
Ha-^bAo^, but used also as follows : 
trs.| to make a bole straight through 
smth. : loeoi3Lr^ ari neskan^ maraia, 
d^ hoTsibo-nikeda . 

hoTsihoTscQ p. V., to be 
pierced straight through : loeoi3LarI 
jap^re oreakan taikena ui\idj\r^ date 
ho%fiOis(janai the rice- field near the 
ridge was cracked, it Las been pierced 
straight through by the water of the 
first rains. 

hhoT^hhoT^, baOT^hJio^gc, Iho'nfioj^tan^ 
hho^kenlhoTSikeny hoi^loi^ge 

etc., adv., so as to pierce or have 
pierced, or so as to be pierced 
straight through. 

hKoisf)hovgge hoT^hoi^ggc adv,, so as 
to get pierced straight through, 
bhorom var. of bharam. 
bhorora-sorom, borom-sorom I. 
sbst., shyness, a reason for shyness : 
horomioromre boro oro giu seleda- 
kana, shyness is a mixture of fear 
and shame : ju ! senome, jetan 
horomsorom banoa, go to him, there 
is no reason to feel shy. 

II. adj., ’shy : loromsorovt boro 
jetana kae asijoma, a shy man does 
not dare to ask for smth. 

III. trs., with ind. o., to be shy in 
Bomeone^s presence : alam bhorom'^ 
Boromaiita. 

IV. intrs. prsl. or imprsl., to feel 
shy: boromm'omianae \ horormorom^ 

hhoromsorom-en rflx. v., and hliorom^ 
torom^Q p. V., to feel shy : alom i 
hotomtoromena ; alom horomsorouoa. \ 
bhoromsoromge adv., shyly : borom^ 


bhnbhut-bhanda 

%OYomgc aii 3 ktae hijylena. 

bhoroada-u4> boronja-u^ var. of 

bharun^Qud, 

bhorsa, borsa (H. bharoaa) syn. 

of asra^i, 

bhosa, bosa syn, of bhan^ua, 
bhosa Nag. (H. Ihonkna Sad. 
hliosek) trs., to stab in the abdomen. 
blio>p-osa repr. v., to stab each other 
in the abdomen : bhoposajanaki^, 
bliosa-o p. V., to get stabbed in the 
abdomen : barcatee hhosajana, 
hho-n-'om vrb. n., the extent of the 
stabbing : hhonosae bho«alj[a I91I 
paroranterkja, he stabbed him through 
and through the abdomen. 

bhaskad, bhosdkad, boskad, bosd. 
kad var, of bhasdkub. 

bhosko'putam (Sad.) syn. of 
garaputaniy garagarurputam, garur* 
pufam, sbst., a grey dove as large 
as a pigeon. 

bhoso-bhoso, boso-boso (Sad. 

H. b/taslfiasdf soft, flabby) (1) syn. 
of bl/andnsaT^, (2) figuratively, sy n. 
of bhondobliondo, 

bhoso-bondea, boso-bonfea var. 

of bhondobhondo, 

bhoson^a, bosonda Has. syn. of 
boT^igdt I. sbst., ( 1 ) a fighting staff, 
a staff. (2) a pole, as that which is 
used for carrying a load between 
two men. (8) used by jokers as a 
nickname for very stout people. 

II, trs, in the cpds. midbhoson* 
(fa, barbkosonda, etc., to give smb. 
one stroke with a staff, two strokea 
with a staff, etc. 

bhofoka, botoka var. of bhokto. 
bhubhut-bandha var. of bkugut 
band/ia* 
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^bbugut'bandha sbst.^ that form 
of usufructuary mortgage, which 
gives to the money-lender the 
usufruct of lands specified in the 
contract for an equally specified 
number of years on condition that 
this usufruct extinguishes both the 
principal advanced and the interest 
accruing therefrom. It must be 
carefully distinguished from another 
form of usufructuary mortgage, 
called zarpeshgif miinchirized into 
jorpeikif which extinguishes only 
the interest on tho money advanced 
and leaves the usufruct of the 
mortgaged land to the moneylen- 
der until the borrower has repaid 
the whole capital. 

The Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act of rJ03 enacts 
that hhugut handha shall be the 
only legally recognized form of 
mortgage and fixes the time limit to 
7 years, so that at the end of that 
period principal and capital shall 
be extinguished. 

This wise measure, like tbo whole 
settlement with the record of 
rights of the A.borigines, came 
unfortunately too late to guarantee 
the continuance of the Muiidas as 
a distinct race in a country they 
have the best right to call their 
own, since all its fields have been 
reclaimed from the virgin forests 
by their ancestors. The wounds 
inflicted on their social and coono- 
xnlo systems by the sudden impact 
of British and Indian influences 
(for which they were in no way 


prepared), are so deep that no 
remedies lying within the narrowly 
limited power of legal formalities, 
can arrest their fatal oonseqaences 
much longer. The words And 
mahajaTiy money-lender, deserve a 
prominent place on the list in which 
figure the words ardkali^ daroga, 
diguar^ diku^ all of which 

call up in the imagination of the 
average Man ia terrors akin to those 
called up by the words biTs( (snake) 
kid a (tiger) and najom (witch), 
A full and detailed exposition of 
the practices resorted to by these 
vampires would hardly find credence 
among Europeans. The paltry loan 
of 5 rupees often sufficed to reduce 
a family to years of drudging 
slavery, ending generally in the 
final loss of all its land. Compound 
interest, varying from 75 to 150 
or even 200 per cent, was the rule 
for a period lasting over 60 years. 

It is not to be expected that the 
unsophisticated Munda should 
understand anything about percent- 
age. All he knew about money was 
that the current silver rupee is equal 
to IG gandas (annas) and that each 
ganda contained 4 copper paUa or 
2 double paesa called dibiia. Even 
nowadays he will have nothing to 
do with tho small silver coins of 2, 

4 and 8 annas, he will accept only 
the silver rupee and the copper paem 
or 4ibua as payment for work or 
wares. But the sahit (money-lend- 
er) is cute enough to accommodate 
himself to the meanest understand- 
ing : ho^ told the Munda that for 
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each rupee Le borrowed, he ebould 
have to pay one gan(ia or %'pan (4) 
pdtm md (intertsl) in the month. 
That is viry clear and does not Bound 
vefj" awful to a fimple man wliose 
imagination grai?])6 only the 4 pice 
he hears mentioned, and the strees 
undtr which he was compelled to 
take the loan, led him easily to 
imagine that he could j ay the in- 
terest by now and again selling some 
fowls for one anna or 2 pice a head 
or a geldtd goat for 4- or 5 ru] ees, 
and that in the not distant future he 
would somehow! get together enough 
ready ca!?b to repay the amount 
burrowed. ILe first Mundas who 
fell into the hands of moiuy-lerders 
ceitainly neverfn alizfd in the least 
that by agreeing to such an interest 
they laid rf])e8 around their own 
necks by means of whith llie money- 
lender could strangle them to death 
in A few years'* time. For the 
money-lender reck» ns only with 
compound interest, the interest paid 
at regular or irregular intervals was 
eeldom acknowledged by a valid 
receipt and when after a few years 
the Munda was sued, he would be 
aghast to hear that he owed more 
money than all his lands and hie 
whole live stock would he worth 
in those days. When they had 
realized that 1 anna in the rupee per 
month or 75 per cent x^r year at 
compound interest was about as 
deadly a thing as a bite from a 
cobra, they were no longer at liberty 
to keep away fi*om the money-lender, 
on account of the stress brought on 


them by the other human jiests that 
entered their country iu ever increas- 
ing nil. libers. 

The most repulsive feature of the 
mliti is that he proportion- the iii- 
tcTfSt he cxacis not to the weana of 
the borrower, *5111 to his needs. The 
gnater or more^ deSj craLo the iu‘< d 
of the borrower the higher will he 
the interest exacted from him. l et 
me illusirate this by the situatic ii in 
which the Aborigines fc>und the ni- 
sei ves all over the couniiy dnilng 
the darkest period of unlimiled hiiid- 
grabhingby Hindu and ^Mahon odiin 
intruders of all kinds. A zemiudar 
would suddenly sue a likely viciini 
for one or several pieces of his he^^t 
rice-fields, or, what was ns friquent 
and much worse, lie would foic.bly 
cut the crops of the eovded helds, 
thus forcing the riglitful oxuior to 
bring a case in the criminal conit, 
which, unable to decide about the 
claim'; to possession for vant of 
documentary evidence, referred the 
complainant to the civil court. 
The Court and pleaders^ fees in 
such cases always greatly exceeded 
the ready cash which the vast 
majority of Aborigines had at 
their disposal at any time of the 
year. Hence in either of these 
two cases the Munda was placed 
before the cruel alternative of either 
borrowing the necessary money 
or of losing his best land and 
being reduced to extreme distress. 
Ho would naturally choose the only 
chance of saving bis property and so 
take the loan, whioh would hardly 
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ever be leaa than. Rs. 100 and often 
much more, Theae eaeea furniahed 
the golden oppoi t uni lies which the 
money-lender never missed. Since 
he knew that the man would take 
the loan at any cost, the interest 
would be fixed at 2 annas in the 
rupee per month, i.e,, 160 per cent, 
per annum at compound interest. 
Then the unfortunate victim wou'd 
very often be made to sign a bond 
for a sum 25 or even 50 per cent 
higher than the one he actually 
received, and so he was foredoomed to 
certain ruin even if he won the civil 
case for which he wanted the loan. 
But it was by no means certain that 
he would win it. In those dark 
days, when neither land r. cords nor 
any other written claims to land 
existed in Chota Nagpur, cases 
were, solosiy, exclusively decided 
by the oril evidence produced. It 
was well known that any number 
o£ false witnesses could bo had for 
one rupee and even for 4 annas a 
head. In such a game the poor 
cultivator had of courso very little 
chance, and as a matter of fact such 
cases were generally decided against 
him. 

The] money-lender knowing this, 
would laaturally securo himself 
against the risks arising from the 
decreased sources of inco ne of his 
victim by making him sign a mort- 
gage deed of the zarpesghi kind, 
giving hiu the usofrueft of gome of 
the best of the remain ng fields 
until tbo os<pital shcmld be repaid. 
Evou if he gained the civil swit, the 


mortgage deprived him of the use of 
some other valuable fields. He wag 
already unable to get together the 
sum he borrowed when he was etill 
in possession of all his sources of 
income. Ilow could he be expected 
t) repay it now that tho^^e sourceg 
were diminished by the morf gaged 
fields! Whethtr therefore ho gave 
the mortgage or engaged himself to 
pay the compound interest, the final 
result was generally the same : 
sooner or later he would have to 
abandon his ancestral fields and, 
since Chota Nagpur had little or 
no Work to offer to the landless coolie 
in those days, he had to leave his, 
country too, to gain by day- labour a 
idttanoe for iiimself and hie family., 
wherever it might be found. So it 
Caine to pjss that the greater and 
better pari of the fields prepared and 
still indisputably owned by the 
Aboiigines in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, had passed into 
the bands of alien intruders, before 
the land settlement and the record of 
rights of the Aborigines was made, 
and IhvLgut lanillia declnred the only 
legally recognised form of mortgiige 
for the future. But the very large 
number of cultivators still groaning 
under the various form 5 of other 
iniquitous mortgages, deprived the 
new law of its b' st elfects. 

When, in the course of the settlo- 
ment, Sir Andrew Frazer, then 
Leutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
asked me whether I could suggest 
some other measures conducive to 
the ultimate pacification of tho 
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Aborigines, I suggested among a few 
other measures, that Government 
should release all victims of the 
zarpeshgl mortgages by an equita- 
ble commutation of those bonds or 
deeds. Knowing the tenacity with 
which law courts and law men cling 
to the letter of the law, though it 
be ever so murderous, I had little 
hope of this proposal being accepted. 
However Sir A. Frazer had, in the 
Course of the Choia Nagpur settle- 
ment, shown that he Lad succeeded 
in keeping his mind immune from 
the law infection which, in colonial 
officers among aboriginal races causes 
irreparable disasters. lie accepted 
the proposal, and immediately 
several Deputy Magistrates were scut 
from village to village with the 
power to call before them all hol- 
ders of mortgage deeds and of 
deciding whether the original dtbt 
was already extinct by the usufruct 
or how much of it still remained. In 
all those cases in which the decision 
stated that a certain sum still re- 
mained to be paid, the Government 
immediately advanced the amount 
as a loan [to the debtors and so freed 
them from their last fetters. This 
was certainly an inestimable boon 
for them. Had such measures been 
taken some sixty years earlier, then 
Chota Nagpur would now be a very 
interesting object lesson, showing 
with what readiness and facility an 
aboriginal race can, if left in the 
unimpaired possession of its healthy, 
social and economic institutions, 
adapt itself to the most recent de- 


velopment of what is really healthy 
in modern economy. The readiness 
with which the Aborigines took to 
cooperation is, I think, a. clear proof 
of this assertion. 

When in 1908 I introduced 
among them a modification of the 
lleiffeisen system accommodated to 
thoir circumstances, ,1 was invited 
to one of the very first Indian 
co-operative conferences held in 
Calcutta. The main question under 
discussion was the best practical 
means of raising capital for the 
co-operatIve societies just then start- 
ed in India. I gave it as my 
opinion that the soundest method 
was the niising of the capital from 
the members themselves. This 
apparently quixotic proposal was 
acc pted with a polite compassion 
by the members and dismissed as 
altogether irrealizable. I went back 
to Chota Nappiir, held numberless 
meetings all over the country to 
explain the advantages of co-opera- 
tion and then told them that there 
were two ways of getting the neces- 
sary capita] ; one consisted in the 
taking of a loan and then trying to 
repay it gradually by demanding 
from the borrowers an interest 
slightly in excess of that which was 
due on the capital borrowed, adding 
however, that this method was 
tantamount to digging a second hole 
for the purpose of filling in the first 
one made by the loan, and continuing 
the hole digging for God knows 
how long, and that it had the further 
inconvenience that one serious loss 
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which might occur at any time, 
jeopardized the whole undertaking. 

The second method consisted in the 
making of one great effort by each 
one of them : they must make 
up their minds to contribute half 
a rupee each as entrance fee and 
three rupees as share capital, for 
which they would claim no interest 
during the ten first years. They 
must not come and tell me that that 
was impossible ! They could do it 
easily by selling some more of their 
fowls and goats and especially by 
drinking less of the dirty stuff sold 
at the grog shops. (I may hero add 
that groat numbers joined the tem- 
perance league after its advantages 
bad been made clear to them). How 
well they understood all this is 
shown by the fact that in a short 
time close upon 10,000 members 
were enrolled and that much of the 
ready cash possessed by a certain 
number was handed over to me as 
bank deposits. When at the next 
yearly provincial co-operative con- 
ference I stated in my report that 
the bank of the Aborigines disposed 
now already of a capital exceeding 
50,000 rupees, all contributed by the 
members, tho president asked me 
to explain to the conference how 
I had managed this. I answered, 
not without a little bit of interior 
inalico. In last year's conference 
I explained how it might be done 
but the members did not see how it 
could he done. I then went and 
explained it to the Chota Nagpur 
Aborigines and they understood and 


did it. " As far as I am aware they 
were up to 1914, the only Indian 
agriculturists, who contributed the 
capital themselves and, in a general 
way, showed so much interest in# 
and appreciation of, co-operation. 

bhulhflr, bhuniSr, buliifir^ bunifir 
(II. llimny tho earth, ground ; 
IhulnJtdrij land let at a low rent 
to military retainers) sbst., any of 
the Aborigines of Chota Nagpur, 
claiming to be a lineal descendant 
of the original founder of the villago 
ho lives in, and therefore claiming 
the land he cultivates, as ancestral 
property for which either no rent is 
due to anybody, or only a small 
quit-rent payable originally to his 
village chief for the rajah. Tha 
form of this word as used by 
officials, has varied considerably. la 
1830 Major Hanyngton writes 
Bhooi ) in 1839 Dr. Davidson writes 
BJioonear ; in 186S Mr. KakhaJdas 
Haidar, the first IJiuinhari Commis- 
sioner, writes Bhooinharee. Tha 
spelling now officially adopted in 
the court language of the Ranchi 
district is hhuinhar, 

N.B. Bhuinhars or Bhtniyai o^ 
BJtuiyas occur as caste names of five 
distinct tribes, found in different 
districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh ; Bhtither is the 
name given by Dalton to a small 
tribal remnant in Surguja, and 
Boear,i\iQ name of a similar remnant 
in Surguja, is probably but another 
form of tho same name, though the 
respective owners of these two names 
repudiate relationehip with each 
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other. All these caste and tribal 
remnants have, according to both 
Dalton and Crooke, closer physical 
resemblances with the Dra vidian 
than with the Munda race, and in 
important religions rites and social 
practices differ from the latter, so 
that they may safely be considered 
as Dravidians. 

bhuliifiri, bhunifiri, buTiiari, buniilri 

Cin court language hhuinhari) adj., 
belonging, pertaining, rtdating to 
bhuinhars or original settlers in a 
Chota Nagpur village: hhmndri 
hatu, a village in which there are 
legally recogniz.d bhuinhars ; the 
village of which one is a bhuinhar ; 
Ihuindri ote, ancestral land, legally 
recognized as sucb ; Ihuindri 
paemas, the IhuinLari settlement 
commenced, in 1809, for the purpose 
of ascertaining 'and registering the 
exact amciant of land, claimed in 
each village as ancestral property 
by the Aborigines on the one band, 
and those which were claimed as 
personal property by the newly 
intruded middlemen on the other. 
*Tbis settlement reveals the full 
extent of the appalling ruin brought 
on the Mundas^ economic and social 
system by their contact with the 
Aryans. The first ascertainable 
jagir^ i.e., grant of a village, made 
by the hind ui zed rajahs of Chota 
Nagpur to one of the Hindu middle- 
men called into the country by 
them, is dated 16G7. Up to that 
date every Mundari village had 
been in the full enjoyment of the 
rights, privileges and the social and 
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moral safeguards the race had laid 
down in the immemorial customs 
regulating the life of the village 
community. And now, in 1869, it 
was found that in the S5 parganas 
alone, to which this settlement 
extended, 2,182 villages had lost all 
these rights and advantages, only 
comparatively few scraps of land 
being left to them as ancestral pro- 
perty. In the other parganas things 
were not much better ; and the last 
settlement of 1902 found in the 
whole of the estate under the 
maharajah of Chota Nagpur only 
152 villages in the poorest parts of 
the province, where there was little 
to rob, which still preserved the 
greater part of the ancient rights. 
The area within which those 152 
villages lie, is hardly more than one 
per cent, of the maharajah^s estate. 
In 1765, just 98 years after the 
first grant to an alien, Chota 
Nagpur fell under British suzerainty 
together with Bihar, Bengal and 
Orissa; in 1772 Captain Camao 
led the first English force into tho 
Palamau district and reeeived tho 
rajah of Chota Nagpur as tributary 
chief. In 1806, the zemindari 
police, with Hindu zemindars as 
darogas and aliens as chowkidars, 
was introduced by tho order of the 
E. I. Company, and in 1817 the 
country was brought under direet 
British adnainistration. It is an 
undeniable fact that the years 
elapsing between 1805 and 1895 
were the most fatal ones for the 
Mundas in particular and the 
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aborigiues in general. This is the 
more surprising because all that we 
find recorded about that very period, 
eh)ws that the first English oificers 
were favourably impressed by the 
Mundas^ courage and truthfulness. 
All of them discovered almost 
immediately that they were severely 
wronged by their zemindars, all of 
them tried personally to remedy 
their grievances and several of thorn 
recommended very wise measures to 
the Government. Though these 
were not always accepted as they 
stood, the Government took measure 
upon measure inspired solely by the 
very best intentions. Several of 
the firfrt officers clearly recognized 
some of the essential features of the 
Hundas^ land-system, and at hast 
one cf them, Dr. Davidson, who 
had spent more time than any other 
among them, admitted their in- 
tolligeuce ; for ho writes, ‘‘ The 
Kols are an intelligent people, as 
much, if not more so, than the 
labouring class of any part of India 
which I have visited.^" It is 
strange but true that this opinion 
was not shared by most others; for 
Mr. Ricketts in his report of 1S55 
regretfully admits this when he 
stats s that in spite of the opinion 
of that veiy intelligent officer^ the 
Kols had, with verg few exeeptione, 
been regarded by the tiutkonties as 
unfit to run with a letter or carry 
a spear. In spite of this it is quite 
sure that the Government and the 
great majority of its officers were 
full of the beat intentions for the 
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good of the race. And yet all the 
measures taken invariably failed of 
the intended effect. Where then 
have we to look for the solution of 
this riddle f 

Nearly all the circumstances con- 
curred to bring about this result ; 
but the main causes may be classed 
under the following heads : I. The 
general inability of two entirely 
different civilizations to understand 
each other. II. The general charac- 
ter of the Hindus and Mahoraedans 
introduced into the country by tho 
rajah. III. The ever increasing 
demoralizing and disconcerting effect 
the successive phases of the struggle 
had on the Mundas. 

I. There is nothing more difficult 
than to entirely disengage the mind 
from all those never questioned and 
yet unproven and sometimes 
erroneous assumptions, presumptions 
and presuppositions and all those 
unsuspected and yet so frequently 
unfounded and dangerous prejudices, 
as well as those numerous ground- 
less apprehensions and fancied im- 
possibilities forced on it by the 
whole social, economic and religious 
system in which a man has grown 
up. To emerge out of, and rise so 
far above, this mental atmosphere aa 
to realize clearly that forms of civil- 
ization differing from one^s own, 
may not only exist but bo equally 
good, requires mental powers 
possessed by very few men. The 
truth of this is shown by the fact 
that wherever differing forms of 
civilization came into contact or 
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conflict, the respresentatives of 
cither called each other barbarians, 
eavagcs or similar ungenerous or 
contemptuous names. And even 
if a man has risen to such a 
realisation, be still remains very 
liable to misinterpret the various 
features of a foreign civilization 
because he tries to explain their 
crigin and raison d'etre from his 
own stand-point from which they 
generally could hardly have sprung, 
and from which therefore they will 
needs appear either quite wrong or 
at least faulty and of inferior 
value. It was therefore quite 
natural |for the first English 
officers not even to suspect that 
ihe Muiidas, so scantily clad, so 
wretchedly housed and in all 
outward respects so backward, 
had, besides a morally high and 
well defined family and social 
organization, also an equally well- 
defiaed, purely democratic land- 
system, the like of which they 
had seen nowhere in India and 
which did not survive anywhere 
in Europe if it had ever existed 
there at all in historic times. It is 
in Chota Nagpur that they, for 
the first time found themselves 
face to face with a race, whose ideas 
about the greatest social and 
economic questiens were diametri- 
cally opposed to their own. To 
the English mind cultivated land 
does, so to say, necessarily suggest 
two distinct persons, holding 
almost antipodal positions in 
Bociety, namely one who owns 


that land, a landlord, and anothe 
who cultivates it, a tenant or 
farmer. This latter, though abso- 
lutely indispensable, stands socially 
and politically so low, that hii 
very occupation is generally looked 
upon as incompatible with owner- 
ship of land ; whereas the^ landlord, 
though perfectly useless as far as 
cultivation is concerned, occupies 
such a conspicuous place in society 
and politics, that the average 
Englibhmau would, especially at 
that time, find it difficult to 
conceive a society without the 
traditional landlord. And they 
bad found the same or a very 
similar state of things jn all those 
parts of India they had seen so far. 
In a word, they were merged in 
that mental atmosphere which, 
from lime immemorial lay over 
the Aryan and several other 
conquering races, and which rests 
ultimately on the assum])tion that 
conquest creates the legitimate 
title to proprietary rights over land. 

The Mundas on the contrary still 
cling to the more original and 
morally more unimpeachable 
principle that the title to personal 
projierty rises in the first instance 
out of creative or formative work. 
Hence according to them, the man 
who first turns a j)iece of forest 
or unoccupied waste land into 
productive fields, becomes thereby 
the owner of those fields, even as 
the one who first shapes a piece 
of wood into an axc-handle, becomes 
the owner of that handle. Henco 
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to the Munda^s mind cultivated 
land suggests only one person, 
namely^ a cultivator. For such a 
person as a landlord the Mundas 
have neither room in their economic 
system nor a word in their lan- 
guage ;>nd up to very recent times 
the very concept was wanting 
in their minds. When recently 
the Aryans forced that concept on 
them, they did not trouble to 
coin a word for it nor did they, 
for a long time, deign to borrow 
the Hindu equivalents of tbe 
English word landlord, they simply 
called those people BiJtu, Hindu 
or alien. Not even to their own 
rajah did they ever concede a shadow 
of proprietary rights over the 
land they cultivated, as is shown 
in the article under the word canrla. 
Such claims could not but appea 
as fantastic to the English as the 
claims of the Hindus appeared to 
the Mundas. The claims of the 
Hindus on the contrary harmonized 
perfectly with the ordinary English 
notions and possessed the great 
advantage of being supported by 
title-deeds or grants, written in 
the legally recognized forms 
obtaining in the adjoining pro- 
vince of J3ihar. As against all 
this the Mundas had no written 
laws, no written records of any 
kind and they were of course unable 
to explain their economic system in 
anything like clear terms and well 
reasoned expositions. What was 
worst of all is the fact that the little 
they could say to the new masters 


of their destiny had to be interpre- 
ted in tbe language of their enemies 
by those very enemies, who tad nO 
interest whatsoever to plead for them. 
True, they were probably convinced 
that they had proved their ease to 
the hilt when to the landlord'^s 
claims they had opposed their stereo- 
typed sayings : We have snatched 
the fields from the jaw of the tiger 
and the^fang of the snake, we have 
ploughed and sown, Singbonga 
sends the rain and sunshine I What 
has the Diku done that we should 
pay him anything and that other 
one : ^^Thc burial stones are our 
title decds/^ Little did they suspect 
that tJic presupposition on which 
the whole force of these statements 
rests, namely that all the members 
of an original Mundari village were 
joint-owners of the whole village on 
account of their direct descent from 
the original founder, whose title 
rested solely on his being the first 
occupant and the first tiller of that 
spot, at a time wdien there was no 
rajah of Chota Nagpur as yet, this 
presupposition, I say, did not exist 
in the English mind and would not 
have been accepted at once and 
without much argument by the 
English, even if it had been pre- 
sented to them in clear and explicit 
terms. For, whatever grain of truth 
there might be in the nnheard-of 
claims of the illiterate semi^aavage 
Mundas, one thing appeared plain 
and indubitable to these officers, 
namely that there must be a royal 
power also in Chota Nagpur, having 
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& right to grant estates within his 
realm to persona Lo chose, and there- 
fore the claims of the Hindu estate- 
holders, siipported by legally correct 
title-deeds, must in the main be 
correct. The only thing possibly 
wrong about them might be illegiti- 
mate eiaggorations and violent or 
Unlawful attacks on aboriginal 
estate-holders. 

This was tho view very soon 
adopted by all those ofRoers who 
were clear sighted enough to con- 
clude from the constancy and the 
energy with which the Mundas 
maintained and fought for their 
claims as well as from the evidently 
brutal and very ambiguous character 
of the so-called zemindars, that there 
must be some real foundation to 
them. Since it was mainly mankis 
and mundas, i.e., pali and village 
chiefs who came forward in defence 
of the race'’s original rights (which 
from the Mundari point of view was 
exactly what might be expected), 
the English officers concluded that 
these must have been the original 
holders of estates granted by the 
rajah and that a number of them 
had been wrongly ousted by 
the .more recent Hindu grantees 
of similar estatesv From this 
assumption of tb: irs it naturally 
followed that the rank and file or 
the bulk of cultivators wem rayats, 
i.e,, tenants under the village chiefs 
(mundas). Thus their English or 
rather Aryan assumptions betrayed 
them into dn^slng the land-system 
of the Mundas in an Aryan garb. 


which would fit very well into any 
pai-t of Bihar and Bengal : 'The 
ordinary villager is a rayat or tenant 
under the muntfa, who holds tho 
village as landlord under the manki 
and fhis one is'the original landlord 
to whom the rajah has granted the 
estate, i.e., all the villages of a so- 
called pat i or par ah (districl).^^ This 
very soon became tho official view 
and it; remained so up to tho settle- 
ment of 190?.. The reports of such 
men as Hanyngton, Dr. Davidson, 
Kicketts and others, in which this 
view appears, not as yet in so many 
clearly formulated terms, but in its 
embryonic stite, show how well 
these men felt for the aborigines 
and how anxious they were to pro- 
tect them against their aggressors. 
But a look at any of the typical 
cases with which the courts were 
flooded, shows how fatal this view 
was for the Mundas, especially after 
1806, when the zemindars were exer- 
cising the police powers and there 
was only one British officer adminis- 
tering justice over more than 1?,000 
square miles, having only Hindus as 
assistants here and there. The East 
India Company, it seems, was of 
opinion that tho zemindari police 
was useful in other parts. But in 
Chota I^agpur it amounted to 
nothing less than the appointment 
of the wolf as shepherd. The 
following passage from the minutea 
of Mr. Blunt about the causes 
of the rising in 18S?, explicitly 
states the fatal view and severely 
blames the Indian Government 
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sermnfcs and especially the zamind- 
ari jx)Iiee in Chota Nagpnr ; ** It 

now appeal’s thafc in tho Pargon- 
nahs Sonepnr^ Tamar, Silee, Baranda 
and Boondoo, in which quarter the 
insurection in Chota Nagpur com- 
inonced, most of the hereditary 
proprietors, the MOONDAS and 
MANKIS, have been dispossessed 
of their lands, which have been 
transferred in farm to foreigners 
(thikadars and Tnahajun8)...It 
further api>oar« that the most griev- 
ous oppression and exactions have 
long been practised by tho native 
officers of Government, especially 
the Police Darogas...^*^ Of tboFC 
Mr. RiokeUs writes However 
cai'ofully his (the supposed Mundarl 
and other aboriginal rayat) rights 
may have been ascertained and re- 
corded, if tho Zamindar Daroga is 
resolved he shall go, he must go ; 
his min may be effected in a hund- 
red ways, and if ho resist, will be 
effected, though the officer in charge 
of the District be his friend,'^ Even 
when, in D54, the zainindari police 
was replaced by tho ordinary polioe 
and Chota Nagpur was joined to 
Bengal as a non-regulation province, 
no very noticeable improvement took 
place in the lot of tho Mundas for 
tho following reason s When in 
1822 Jagernath Sahi Deo became 
rajah at the age of 1 9, a erowd of 
Mahomedan, Sikh and Pathan 
brocade-cloth and horse dealers were 
given temporary leases to collect 
fo- called rents in vIHoges, in order 
to thus pay themselves for the wares 


they had sold at the rajah^s court. 
These low ruffians, armed with the 
well known iron-bound, long lathi 
(bamboo stick) beat out of the people 
whatever they could. And year by 
year the amount of documentary 
evidence in the shape of court deci- 
sions against the tormented abori- 
gines accumulated more and moi^ 
and lied the hands of even the few 
English officers, however, well 
intentinned they might be. But up 
to quite rooenily the majority of the 
eases were tlccided by native officers 
who had as little sympathy for the 
Munda race as they had understand- 
ing of its land system. Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Roy, liimself a Hindu, 
writes in The Mundas And Their 
Country, on page 224 : ^‘The Hindu 
Judiciary of that time, in some 
instances, would seem to have be- 
trayed an undue partiality towards 
tho Hindu landlords. Rightly or 
wrongly all aborigines have up to 
dale, little or no confidence in the 
impartiality of Indian policemen or 
magistrates. This is not snrpriziDg 
in tho faoei of» all that they have 
suffered from those Hindus and 
Mahomedans, whom the rajah had 
brought into their country." 

II. Chota Nagpur offered no attrac- 
tions to the respectable classes of 
Hindus. Those who came in were 
mainly adventimrs of some military 
castes, merchants and money lenders 
whose sole aim was to enrich them- 
selves as fast as possible, and tbo 
rabble that followed them were ever 
ready to do anything demanded of 
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them from perjury to the foulest 
violence, not excluding murder, 
which up to the seoonl half of the 
nineteenth century was easily hushed 
up. 

III. A third cause facilitating the 
rapid break down of the Munda 
land system was the demoralizing 
and stupefying efPect the sudden 
changes in their country had on the 
aborigines themselves. As they 
themselves expressed it, a new 
world had come upon them and 
this world was too full of incompre- 
hensible riddles to be understood by 
them and too full of, the most cruel 
injustice not to be hated by them. 
They are in no sense an aggressive 
or warlike race but rather yielding 
to a fault. When, in the course of 
the 17th century, brute force and 
injustice coming from the north- 
west, robbed them of their ])roprie- 
tary rights in village after village, 
they preferred to leave the lands 
their ancestors had prepared, to the 
rapacity of their enemies rather 
than to cultivate them as mere 
tenants at will ; they moved east- 
wards and southwards deeper into 
the forests, there to prepare new 
homes for themselves and the shades 
of their ancestors. This accounts 
for the numerous Mundari village 
names in tracts where for nearly 
200 years no Mundas have been 
living. But iu the beginning of 
the 19th century there were no 
more forests to which they might 
retreat. Then they rose several 
times in defence of their last home« 


steads, and they would no doubt 
have succeeded in defending them- 
selves more successfully had they 
not been confronted by the English 
whose assistance their new vassal, the 
mjah of Chota Nagpur asked against 
his rebellious subjects* The British 
occupation, brought the Tax Britan^ 
nicaj a real boon for many a dis- 
tracted province;,* but it turned to 
the ruin of the ’ Mnndas owing to 
the inability of the two [diverging 
civilizations to understand each 
other. 

For it forced them to stand by in 
idle stupefaction and see how those 
very DtkuSy whom they felt able and 
ready to deal with, if only loft alone 
with them, now wrested from them 
field after field, village after village 
and pati after pati, and right after 
right, by means of a new kind of 
war, the nalis-paUs, as they call the 
law court proceedings. Of the 
nature of these they had not the 
faintest notion, but they soon realiz* 
ed that it must be a terrible weapon 
since it so quickly dashed to pieces 
their whole economic and social sys- 
tem, transferred, sometimes in a 
single day^s time, formerly undisput- 
ed lands to aliens, whom everybody 
knew had quite recently come to Iho 
country with little more than a 
brass pot in their hands and a rag 
on their shoulders, and thus changed 
into harrassed rayats or real serfs 
thousands of men who considered 
themselves and really were free- 
born men, and whose rights had up 
till then, never been questioned by 
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chief, mankl or rajah. Up till then 
not even a Munda not belonging to 
their sept, could possibly have be- 
come chief in any of their villages or 
manki in any of their but now 
they suddenly saw, not only outsiders 
to their sept, but strangers to and 
enemies of their race, forced on them 
as chiefs and masters of their patu, 
nay, of their very villages. Why I 
it was altogether unthinkable, a 
very contradiction in terms ! So it 
was indeed. But they soon found 
that the new kind of war so suddenly 
sprung on them, was powerful 
enough to turn the unthinkable into 
dire realities and contradictions in 
terras into irresistible facts. Then 
they made up their minds to use that 
weapon themselves to recover by its 
ipeans whatithrough it they had so 
rapidly lost. The incessant lawsuits 
they were now involved in brought 
it home to them that truth had not 
only no practical value any more, 
but that it could become at times 
terribly dangerous, whereas lying 
and deceit, were, if not always, at 
any rate nearly always the only 
means of keeping one^s own and 
acquiring what belonged to others. 
And so lying and deceit in public 
life became to a great extent the 
order of the day. In this way the 
aliens, after robbing them of their 
rights and their property, robbed 
them of something much more valu- 
able still, their acknowleged truth- 
fulness, and thus of their right to 
respect and sympathy. Their lies 
in court wer^ clumsy and easily 


detected. This and the sarddr larat 
described in the article under that 
word, alienated the sympathies of 
most of the more recent officers and 
there arose between them and the 
local Government a mnioal distrust 
which eventually reached such a 
height that most court decisions 
between 1890 and 1895 were given 
against the aborigines. The then 
Deputy Commissioner Col. Gordon 
was apparently convinced that the 
poor zemindar Sy as he put it were the 
innocent victims of the obstinate 
Kols. These latter, unable to under- 
stand, how the law courts could 
continue to give decioions against 
them which from their point of view 
were so evidently wrong, had, al- 
ready before 1869 come to the con- 
clusion that the local Government 
officials must have been gained over 
to the zemindar's side. This misled 
them into most stupid, and for 
them very fatal suspicions and 
errors. In the article under 4^pu 
I have explained how a number of 
them refused to accept famine loans 
from the local Government. Some- 
thing similar happened at the time 
of the bhuinhari settlement. This 
was solely made to secure the abori- 
gines against future attacks on 
their remaining ancestral fields and 
to give to all who had been wrong- 
fully dispossessed during the 
previous twenty years a chance of 
recovering what they had lost; it 
expressly provided that every one 
might bring a suit for recovei^ 
before the special CommissioneiSt 
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This amounted to a public admission 
by the local Government, that the 
aborigines had been wronged by the 
aliens and to a declaration that it 
was ready to do all in its power to 
restore to them what they had lost. 
But even this failed to restore the 
lost confidence. For at the very 
beginning of the settlement opera- 
tions a rumour was started and 
dexterously kept alive by the 
aemindars that the settlement was 
intended to find out the exact 
number and slao of the bhuinari 
fields in order to exact a heavy rent 
for each plot. Hen:e a certain 
number of aborigines declared no 
fields at all as their own and muny 
more declaimed less than they really 
possessed. So it came to pass that 
all those fields which were not 
claimed ns bhuinhari, wore irre me- 
dially lost to the owners and to the 
race. For the mere fact of their not 
having been claimed as ancestral 
property amounted to the legal 
declaration that they belonged 
to the zemindars, either as 
majkds (personal property) of the 
landlords or as raj ids (land leased 
out by the landlords against pay- 
ment iof rent). The Mundas did 
not even suspect that their foolish 
action amounted to such a legal 
admission, beoauso they did not 
admit the assumption or presupppsi^ 
lion on which it rests, namely, the 
presupposition that the ultimate 
owner of the village is the Maha- 
rajah of Chota Nagpur. The 
Government did opt touch this 


question, nay, it excluded it from 
the scope of the settlement by limit- 
ing tho powers of the special 
Commissioners as it did, although 
it continued to act on tho wrong 
assumption as it bad done all along. 
This is the great flaw of the settle- 
ment and the reason why it actually 
increased the unrest In Chota Nag- 
pur instead of allaying it. For by 
acting thus it prejudged tho main 
case and claim of the Munda race 
without having actually heard and 
examined it, namely, tho claim that 
the real and ultimate owner of the 
Mundari village is the village 
community. When in 1902 this 
claim, which lay at the root of all 
the unrest in Chota Nagpur, came 
up for discussion in the khuntkatti 
settlement and was decide d in 
favour of the Munla^, then this 
tacit prejudging of it ha l created 
so-called vested interests in 99 per 
cent of the villages that were then 
protected by prescription. Truly 
a tragic ros ilt of the inability of 
two different civilizations to under- 
stand each other. This is all the 
more sad boeau 5o the on ly measure, 
which o)uld to some extent have 
mitigated tho fatal oonsequonccs of 
this unconscious but all the same 
unjust prejudging of the racers claim 
was at the enl of the khuntkatti 
settlement refused by a mere acci- 
dent and the refusal was based on 
the very assumption, which the 
settlement itself had aknowledged 
to have been wrongly applied to 
Chota Nagpur^ as will be shown in 
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the article under hhun{kcvlti. The upeoific. It is widely sold in tho 


manner in which that fatal assump- 
tion worked out its destructions in 
detail will be shown in the articles 
under nails, dcwani nalU and 
phausdari nails. There it will be 
made clear how honest, painstaking, 
well-intentioned officials were, with- 
out suspecting it, betrayed into 
legally sanctioning the commission 
of crimes they themselves bated 
and abhorred as much as any honest 
man in the world. It was the fatal 
assumption which veiled their eyes 
and guided their hands when with 
a few dashes of their pens, they 
forced free owners of fields they and 
their ancestors had made, to hence- 
forth till those fields as mere serfs 
or to go into exile and despair, when 
they in the same way broke up the 
ancient jieaee and order of villages, 
filled whole districts with strife 
and destruction and smashed into 
atoms a millennial economy and 
social system full of wisdom, and 
thereby threw the remnants of the 
race into circumstances in which 
it can hardly bo expected to survive 
much longer. 

bbiil-oYm (Sad.) syn. of Italdmep 
(H.) shst, (1) Andrographis paai- 
oulaia, Necs. ; Acanthaoeae,— ihe 
Create an erect annual herb with 
quadral^gular stem, lanceolate, 
opposite leaves end two^ lipped white 
dowers wit^ dark purple lines on the 
lower lip. A saturated infusion of the 
whole plant in a dose of about half 
a pint» is administered to fever 
pbtients. It is considered as a 


shops under the name of chiretta» 
hut is not the true chiretta, which is 
called tobenbd. (2) Canscora decuflh 
sata> Roem. and ISohult. ; Gentian- 
aoeae,— an erect, branching, annual 
herb with opposite leaves, four-wing* 
ed stem and calyx, and white flowers. 
It is used like the Andrographis as a 
fever remedy ; the fact that it is 
also called saharkapihiMr, shows 
that it is also used as a vulnerary 
remedy. It is also sometimes called 
tabenhd, but the true tabenhd 
(chiretta) is SwcTtia aflinis, Clark, ; 
Gentianaoeae. 

bhala6^ bulad (H. bAuldnd, to 
cause to forget) 1. adj., apt to 
engross someone^s mind : Inlad 
kajiko alom kajiaina, do not try and 
keep me back with interesting talk. 
11. trs., to engage someone'^s afEee- 
tion or attention so as to make him 
forget or be unwilling to go else* 
where : hola cin^^mente iskulte kam 
hij\denu?-^gatiko hli%da6k{na-, jagar- 
tee hhnlaok[nob, he engrossed me 
with his talk. Note the idiom : Ji 
hnlah raentee nuia, ji hutab mentco 
sen^jjana, he seeks forgetfulness 
in drink, he has gone elsewhere to 
find forgetfulness. JI bula^ rfix. 
V*, is used in the same meaning $ 
jl hulabntanae. 

hhnla6-%^ hula6-n rfix. v., to he 
intent on some work in hand, to be 
engrossed with, to he entirely engag- 
ed in, or taken up, by some occupa- 
tion ^ as to target or omit another 
one : uriko kako gupijanai 
bulaonjam. 



bhumbri bhnmlj 

Hu^p^ulad, lu-p-tila6 rcpr. v., to Subarnareka rivers. From the set- 


engagpe successively each other s 
attention so as to forget or be un- 
willing to go somewhere else : 
tisitSkgapa Soma or^ Maugra janao- 
kiA hupulaotana^ these days Soma 
and Mangra alwa^^s keep each other 
away, v. g., from the school ; honko 
aiubjana^ haiko s.ibreko hupulaojana , 
the children have been overtaken 
by the night, they were engrossed 
in each other^s fishing. 
hhulao^Oy buIao-Q p. v., used in 
the same meaning as bJudaon: 
©Ireu^ bulabaka^i taikena. N. B. 
Instead of, v. g., lulabjanai?^, one 
may say also aina ji huhbjana. 
hku^n^ulab, lu-n-ulnb vrb. n., (1) 
the action of trying to engage 
Bomeone^s attention eo as to prevent 
him from going somewhere : inku^. 
h%nulabre alom bedana, don^t let 
thyself be deceived by the means 
they take to prevent thy going. (2) 
the being engrossed in smth. : tas 
innts^r^ hunulabgem ririta^akada ? Dost 
thou not remember how one day 
thou didst forget everything else 
while playing cards? (-3) the extent 
to which one is engrossed : bunulabko 
bula5kj[a mandi jom ra^i kae 
nrynamkeda, they engrossed him 
BO much that he did not even 
remember when it was time to go 
for his meal. 

bhumbri, bhumbfiri (Sad. bJiam- 
hura) sbst., a pimple, pimples ; 
talbalbhumh^rif prickly heat. 

Bhumi] (children of the soil) ebst., 
that branch of the Munda race met 
with between the Kasai and the 


tlements the Bhumijs formerly 
possessed North of the Kasai they 
were expelled by Aryans of tha 
Kurmi caste. What Col. Dalton 
writes about them may be summed 
up as follows : 

Their appearance is* inferior to 
that of the Singbhum Hob and to 
fhe best types of the Mundas on the 
Chota Nagpur plateau. Those of 
them who live near the borders of 
Chota Nagpur, call themselves 
Muras and do not discrirninato 
between themselves and thef Mundas. 
Those of Dalbhum are called Mat- 
kams both by themselves and 
by the Ilos. They maintain that 
they are autochthons, and disown 
connexion with the Munda race. 
Further East they call themselves 
Bhumi j of the Sirdar caste. These 
are entirely Hintluized and repudiate 
all connexion between themselves 
and the Munda race. Though they 
keep the Hindu feasts, they still 
stick to their sarnas in which they 
offer sacrifices to their former 
bongas, and still eat fowls. Nor 
have they given up as yet the cha- 
racteristically Mundarl dancing 
meetings called burit or jatra. 
(See the articles under these two 
words.) The chiefs or rajahs of 
these subdivisions are evidently 
belonging to the same race as the 
bulk of the people, " but, says 
Dalton, “ the only one among them 
whom I found sensible enough to 
acknowledge this, was the rajah of 
Bagmundi The others had 
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family legends made for them, just 
as the rajah of Chota Nagpur, 

The Bhumij of the Jungle Ma- 
hals, nicknamed Chuars, seem to 
have been the most turbulent and 
pugnacious lot of this branch of 
the race. This fact prompts Dalton 
to write the following sentenco 
which reflects great credit on the 
Mundas : I do not know that 

on any occasion, they rose like the 
Mundaris, simply to redress their 
own wrongs. 

bhusi, busi (U. hhUsd ; Sad.; Mt.) 

I. sbst., chaff of pulses. 

II. trs., to produce or collect the 
chaff of pulses : misami>a dalile 
joinea, cimiivaia^Ie husixa ? How 
could we possibly collect! chaff, it is 
rare that | we eat pulses I 

hhuH-q^ hurii-Q p.v., of chaff, to be 
produced : mc4 salary ciminaia, 
busioa ? How much chaff will come 
out of one maund of this pulse ? 

bhusundais^ Nag. var. of bhandusat^. 

bhuti^ but! (Sad. a day's wages ; 
H. butti^ provision for a day's 
journey) syn. of nala^ I. sbst., day- 
labour for wages iu kind, a day's 
wages (only of wages paid in kind) ; 
hutipe namakada ci ? Have you got 
your day's wages ? no haturo buti 
ka namoa, no work for daily 
wages in kind is to be got in this 
village. 

II. intrs., to work for daily wages 
in kind : huiitanako ; hutitijaxia, 
he has gone to work for a day's 
wages. 

bhQs, bfts (Or., Sad. field rat 
which digs its] galerics between the 


bf 

roots of trees) sbst., Nesooia bandi* 
cota, the Bandicoot, a very large** 
sized rat. 

Bhfis sbst., name of a clan of the 
Mundas. See kilt, 

bl I.abs. n., the satiety produced 
by a full meal ; setar§ bl menagea, 
I have had a full meal in tho 
morning and have no appetite or 
hunger yet. 

II. trs., to cause smb. to eat his 
fill : pirirea gupikedkoa, 

kae blkedkoa, he took them to graze 
on a high ground with very short 
grass and did not afford them their 
fill. 

b%-n rfix. V., to satiate oneself, to 
eat to one's hunger ; saugateko 
b~i7ij.tiia, they made a full meal of 
sweet potatoes. 

It-g, bl-u p.v., (1) to get a full meal, 
to be satiated : sadom huriisi, tasa^te 
kae liua ; bxjanalCy laile bljana^ 
mandile bijanay or ale^ laj[ hijanay 
we have our fill. (2) sbstly., a full 
meal : mandi sareakana ci ?— mod 
hindeka mena. ( 3 ) adjly., satiating : 
buluT3i,tamaku cna bio cizdo ka. 
bi-n-l vrb. n., the extent to which tho 
stomach is filled : binli bijana, 
rati kae daritana, be has eaten him- 
self so full that he cannot even 
drink water any more. (2) the 
satiety produced : setar^ biui me- 
n^gea, kao atita^tana, (the bullock) 
is still full from this morning, it 
does not graze. 

blqqej blj^qe adv., so as to fill the sto- 
mach : jomtan jomtando blqpe jome- 
me, alom adacotana, whilst thou art 
eating, eat tby fill, do not take less* 



bi childish for hirid^ to rise, to 
get up .• hi or ! dime ! stand up ; 
litaimCy put the child on its feet. 

bia (Sad. Beng. Uydh) sbst., 
occurs in the Asur legend instead 
of nrandiy marriage. 

bialobolol, bian-boCoo used to 
describe the graceful, wavy and withal 
rapid movements of narrow strips 
of cloth^’or paper fluttering in the 
wind which carries them away, of 
the sinuous flight of certain birds, 
of the undulating or wriggling 
movements of certain fishes, and 
the like : garagapte laia^doe hiana^ 
ho'dona, the paradise fly-catoher 
(a bird with a very long tail), 
is flying along the stream with 
graceful wavy movements. In 
this example taken from a song, 
Uanho'ion is used intrsly. It may 
be used also in the rflx. v. : laia, 
cere hianho'6onenlana. When these 
jingles stand as adv,, they generally 
take tan as afx. : bita, bandarc hian- 
lo'^ontane paromjana, the snake 
6wam across the band with graceful 
turns and twists. 

biar sbst., (1) a full-grown, un- 
castrated male buffalo, in entrd., 
to hiarhon, a young male buffalo 
m^ haram liar, a castrated buffalo : 
mia^ hiar oro haram liar bopota- 
kena ; ale^ api hiar men^koa ai 
apia brisk {1) a male bison, 
figuratively, young men in full 
bodily vigour t bodetea 
atkarlepea ! Como on this instant 
you mighty youngsters; I shall test 
your strength. 

Uar-Q p. V., of male boffaloes, to 


become full-grown or full-sized, 
simin sirmaro kerako hiaroa f 
blar.bntl, bufl-biar Has. eyn. of 
^at/coSdndrt Nag. sbst., Calonyo- 
tlon muricatum, Don ; Convolvu- 
leae, — a cultivated, large, herba- 
ceous climber with rauricate stems 
and rose-purple flowers. The clavcite 
pedicels are eaten! as a vegetable in 
Nag., not in Has. 

bldf^ Has. bira Nag. (Sad, Or. 
bird ; dr. H. seed-bed). I. 

sbst., seedlings of the rice plant, or 
of kode, Eleusine Coracana. Rico 
succeeds best if it is transplanted. 
Hence it is sown first very densely 
on a carefully prepared field. When 
it has reached the required height 
it is plucked out, tied up into little 
bunches and carried or carted to 
the larger fields into which it is then 
definitively transplanted at distances 
averaging about 4 inches. The 
planting must be done in favour- 
able, that is iu very wet, weither. 
Kode seedlings, if well developed, 
must be given a berth double that 
width. 

II. intrs., to sow paddy or kode 
for seedlings in a special field : 
nereko btdrdkeda, 

hidrd-Q p. V., to be sown with a 
view to transplantation ; cimin sala 
bidrdakana F 

bi-n-idrd vrb. n., (1) the sawing 
in view of transplairtation : misa 
binidrd ka omoujana, somtel© 
bidydkeda, the seed lings of our first 
sowing did not come out, we have 
gown afresh. (2) the manner of eow- 
ing ; nea okoe^ bimdfd ? Who bat 
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sown seeclliogs like this ? (3) the 
amount sown for transplanta- 
tion ; binidrdc biarakeda Saraga 
musiia^te mia(J pofome cabautarla, the 
Saraga sowed such an amount for 
transplantation that he used up a 
whole bale in one day. 
hidrdQge adv., applying to 
very dense sowing in an ordinary 
field. 

bifirfi.giri trs., to sow too thick : 
naminata^pe hidrdgirikeda kaci.tugu- 
tuguua, you have sown it much too 
thickly; it will, of course, not 
develop properly. 

lidrdgiri-Q p. v., to be sown too 
thickly. 

bifirfi-gora sbst., a field chosen 
to grow seedlings. 

bibi freq. of I. intrs., to get 
one^s fill : tala cipi maiidite ka bihia, 
nobody makes a full meal on only 
half a bowlful of (cooked) rice. 

II. trs. caus., to give a handsome 
meal : karaido kbube kamlrik^ hqdo 
kae hihlxa^ he gives an amount of 
work, but not enough to eat. 

bibI, bibiis^ sbst., childish for 
snake, and other creeping creatures as 
caterpillars, worms, scorpions, ccuti- 
peds, etc.; hante alom seua, bibi 
menala. 

lihihibi intrs., to call out repeatedly 
bibi ! A snake ! A snake I ne hon 
canii namakaiae hibihihijada ? 
]VVhat crawling thing has that child 
met, thus to shout bihi ! bibi ! 

bica syn. of hikard I. adj., with 
hoHi a child of a teasing disposition. 

II. trs., to tease smb. : bicaliako, 

III. intrs., in the indet. ts., to be 


wont to tease : aJona bicQ. 
bi-p-iaa repr. v., (1) to tease 

each other ; hipicakenale ; alope 
bxpica, (2) in the indet. ts., to be ad- 
dicted to teasing : alora hipic^. (3) 
adj., with holly a child which is in 
the habit of teasing others. 
bica-Q p.v., to be teased. 
bi-n^ip'i vrb. n., the amount of teas- 
ing : rausirai, binicako bicakja or^do 
cn honkol^ kae j imam, one day 
those children teased him so much 
that now ho keeps aloof frjm 
them. 

bIca, bica-diri (Sad. bicci ; Or. 
bici) sbst., stone ore : meredbica^ 
stones containing iron ; tambabicay 
copper-ore stones ; mnirombicdy 
stones coiitiining gold; m6re 
sirmalekataate Bera-Labag.ire 
hicako urtana. 

Note the idomatic use of diribica^ 
with the afx. te and an inserted 
prnl. hbj., to go and collect a parti- 
cular stone ore, generally iron ore : 
dirihicalii^tana, 

bica-dura sbst., iron-ore dust : 
kerketa bicaduratcko herkja, they 
threw ore-dust at the shrike. (Asur 
legend). 

bxa-gurulu Has. syn. of hende 
gndulu Nag. sbst., the variety of 
gurulu (Panicum miliare, Lamk.; 
Gramlneae) which ripens the earliest 
of all, i.e., about the 2nd week of 
August. Its seeds are black. 

bica-tnerei} sbst., iron extracted 
from stony ore . nea hi came red oi 
balimereJ ? Is this iron extracted 
from stony ore or from sandy ore ? 

bicar, bicAr (H. Sad.) I. sbst.^ 
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a judgment, a decision, |a considera- 
tion, a deliberated opinion : soje 
licafy a just judgment, 
ir. trs , to judge, to decide a case, 
to give a decision, to deliberate, to 
form an opinion : licarheskeate 
kamime, work intelligently; hakim 
cilckae licarea^ enleka lioba^gea, 
as the judge will find, so it will 
bo; kumbiirukii3,ko hicarjadki-r^a, 
they are judging the two thieves ; 
cilekatem Hear kina ? What opi- 
nion hast thou formed of me ? 
Hearken if lx. v., to judge one^s 
own self : hicarettme^ nckan kamim 
daria ci ka ? Consult they own 
strength, canst thou do that work, 
yes or no ? 

li^p-icar repr. v., to form an opinion 
about each other : kumburii mente- 
kii3^ hipicarjana^ they looked upon 
each other as thieves. 
licar-g p.v., to be judged, to be 
considered as, to be thought. 
It-n-icar vrb. n., (I) the time spent 
over a decision or judgment : Lmi- 
carko bicavkeda api mare enauko 
pariaol?, it took them such a long 
time to judge, that they concluded 
the case only on the third day. 
(2) the action of judging : misa 
linicarte ka Jundujana, barsa bicar- 
jana, the matter was not settled in 
one judgment, it has been judged 
twice. (3) the manner of judging : 
ape^ binicar kale sukuada. 
hicarni noun of agency, a judge : 
am^ nere jetan da5a banoa or^ 
licatnileham rikantana, thou hast 
no jurisdiction at all here, and yet 
thou playest the judge ! 


blclfi 

bieftr-aeflr ooltective noun, all 
kinds of judgments (iH oouYt and 
in the panchayat). 

bicati, bicut, bicuttt (Sad. leeat) L 
adj., (1) used of things bringing 
about either the particulat defile* 
ment called hisi or any otbet social 
uncloannesB which does not entail 
loss of caste and is not amenable to 
panehayats. This adj. is also some- 
times, but rarely, used in the sense 
of, productive of eildn, i.e., of a 
defilement with consequent loss of 
caste : pltra. cizkore put^ bicati ci 2 
banoa, of (cooked or baked) things 
sold in the markets few are such as 
to produce defilement (in the buyer). 
Also used as adj. noun : pT^r^ cizkore 
pura bicati banoa. (2) of people 
inclined to apprehend defilement 
from things innocuous : Siripati 
horoko betekan bicati horokoge, 
Siripatiko betekanko bieatia, 

II. trs., to treat smb. as defiled, 
to consider smth. as defiling : niku 
urjjiluko hicatiia ; hicatikyiko^ 
hicati'Q p.v., to incur defilement, to 
become socially unclean ; j^e^ ot^ro 
jonom hobajanreko bitatioa\ urj- 
jilu jomrateko hieatiakanA* Bicatia* 
kanj like bisiakaii^ and cildnakAii Is 
used as adj. with the meaning of 
defiled. 

bicTkaS var. of bieiaS, 

bicilab var.' of hiebad. 

biciri used in GangpUt, bre., tO 
cleave into thin splinters: fun^ki 
tei3Lm6Dte maj haketeko cat^lejot 
katuteko hicirixa^ for plaiting 
baskets, after roughly spKtting 
bamboos with an axe, they divide 
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them into thin splinters by means 
of a knife. 

liciti-Q p-v., to be divided into thin 
splinters : cari enado biciriaJcan ma4- 
biciriaNa^. (Sad.) syn. of ah'a 
Has. sbst., a fish found in great 
numbers when young. Said to be 
called ^Jbiciria in Sad. because 
generally picked up {biceJc) with 
the hand from the mud after baling 
out the water. The same fish when 
grown larger is called laklalcia in 
Sad. owing to its flat shape. It 
grows to a inch length. 

bickad^ biclad^ bit lad (H. hicalna\ 
Sad. hicleic) syn. of loto^ (which, 
however, means also a sprain), dimi- 
nutive of patuli^ I. sbst., a luxation : 
hicila^re nrre u^ukul ka leloa, patub- 
redo urreo u^ukul leloa, in a simple 
dislocation nothing is seen pro- 
truding under the skin, but in what 
is called patu^ the bone bulges out 
under the skin ; biclaor^te sen kae 
daritaua ; biclao men^gea ci bairura- 
jana ? 

II, trs., to luxate, dislocate a bone : 
durli hiclaokeda, he dislocated his 
hip ; burumakan urj[ paltibarateko 
hicikabkia, they dislocated a bone of 
the lying down bullock by turning 
it over on its side. 

bUkao-n rflx. v., to get a luxation 
through one^g own fault : cilekatem 
hieladnjana ? 

bicka^-Q p.v., to suffer a dislocation : 
tandatanda dubsakurute durbt bte^ 
kaHkan^dy be has got a dislocation 
of the hip bone by slipping down to 
a leated position when standing with 
l€igs apart. (2) figuratively, to get 


bi4 

weakened or perverted in the Faith 
or in the practice of virtue ; bisilasro 
hitlabakankoe ket^kecjkoa, he con- 
firmed those who were wavering in 
their faith. 

hi-n-^ickab vrb. n«, the extent o£ 
a dislocation : binictlabe bicila6- 
akana durii patubgiriakana, his 
leg got so dislocated that the 
head of^ the femur raises the 
skin. 

biclao var. of licka6, 
bifl trs., to plant up, l.e., to fix in 
the ground a stone, a post, etc. in 
an upright or slanting position, in 
cntrd. to roa^ to plant with a view to 
make grow ; or sidu^ to set in 

an upright position on the ground ; 
tender, to put slantingly half rest- 
ing on the ground and half leaning 
against smth. : soben kun^ako 
bidcabaakada, (C) to hold smb. by 
the legs while he stands on the 
head ; hidjqi} taikena. (3) with 
as dir. o., to standion one^s head : 
b^o hldjada. (i) With kita ^ 
dir 0 ., to stand or walk on tiptoe i 
katae lidjada. 

bidden rflx. v, to stand on one^a 
head, to put the body in a vertical 
position, with head below, and feet 
or tail pointing upwards : honkp 
inun^teko hidentana ; atiis^tanre 
koroko 01*9 bdsko d§reko biden^, 
(2) with to stand on one^g head : 
b^e bideniafiQt, (?) with to 

gtand or walk on tiptoes kaja^ 
hidentanfi. 

hi-p-i(} repr. y., to assist .each other 
in turn to stand on the bead. 
3tW-j?p.v., (1) of stones, pQ^te, etc., 
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to be fixed in the ground. (2) t< 
be held in an upright position, head 
-downwards. Note the idiom : 
jola hidgiriakana, this ascent i 
very steep. 

hi-ni-d vrb. n., (Jj the fixing up, the 
method of fixing : cilek^ ama hinid 
kuQta kfija batioa? What a way 
thou hast of planting the posts 
Are they not likely to get upset ? nea 
binid W bo has fixed this? 
misa hinid ka tafikajana et^ somtele 
bi^keda, the first fixing was not 
satisfat tory , we fixed it up again 
(2) the degree ;of imparted fixity ; 
hinidko bi;lkeda hati tollireo kae 
ekladaria, they have so fixed it tliat 
an elephant, if tied to[^it, could not 
shake it. 

lidhid adv., with sen^ to walk on 
tiptoe : btdbide senjada. 

bida (H, Sad.) I. sbst., permis- 
sion to depart, leavetaking, farewell, 
dismissal: bida omairs^me SarwadateR 
sengtana. 

II. ady, appertaining to the fare- 
well : bida tamakii, the tobacco 
given to a dejiarting guest ; bida 
ili, the rice-beer presented to the 
betrothal or marriage guests just 
before their departure ; bida mandi, 
the ready-cooked rice given some- 
times to the departing marriage 
guests for the use of their children 
during the journey. 

III. trs., (!) to dismiss one^s 
guests, i.e., to offer the farewell 
gifts to a departing guest, viz., to- 
bacco, a last drink of rice-beer, 
sometimes also cooked rice for the 
road, and after that to say goodbye : 


bida 

rg-aderke^kociia, hidakedkoa, 

*A manner of farewell speech is 
never left out. Here is a sample of 
such a speech]: Iminaia^ge tabua 

kami taikena, nea naia^gengeu 
n^ukedpea ; alopo gosaoa, alope 
narajeoa ; gosajan narajanreope, 
bailekalia, roroke^pereoge, cema- 
taitaipe. Nado ape bugileka soben- 
ko sen^pe, horare jetan hasuduku 
aloka nampeka. Haram apel^o 
tainka, beslekate ape^ orae teb^- 
peka. Now our business is at an 
end, it is for this I have called 
you together; do not bo down- 
hearted or repine (thinking that I 
did not treat you well enough) ; 
even if you think so, even if I have 
dried you like fishes (i.e., if I have 
not given you enough to eat and 
drink), forgive me. Now all of 
you fare well on the road, do not 
be sick or otherwise afflicted on the 
way. May the Old One remain with 
you and make you reach your home 
without mishap."'' ('2) to send away 
a beggar by giving him srath. : en 
gasi bid at ai me, 

bi-p-ida repr. v., to give each other, 
leave to depart, to go through a 
reciprocal farewell ceremony (which 
supposes a paying and repaying 
of visits) ; Hasad^re nidareko btpida, 
in the Hasada country it is the 
custom to let the guests go at night. 
bida-Q p. V., to be bidden farewell 
with the statutory formalities. 
ht-n-ida vrb. n., the manner or time 
of the farewell ceremony : alu^? hini- 
dare isule Bada63ana, wo were in 
difficulties because when we were 
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bidden farewell it was dark. 

^bida Hi (H. hidd, leave) sbst., the 
last pot of rice-beer given to the 
departing guest party, viz., the 
bride^s after a betrothal, or the 
bridegroom^s after the wedding feast. 
In the case of a marriage, it is given 
just before the bahahertuka, at night 
or in the morning, as the case may 
bo. The spokesman of the depart- 
ing party asks the match-maker 
whether there is any objection to a 
prompt departure, as, v.g., there 
would be at night, if some people 
in the house had not finished their 
meal yet. If there is no objection, 
the pot of beer is brought out. The 
spokesman of the guests makes a 
little speech to thank Singbonga for 
their prosperous journey thither, to 
ask forgiveness for the trouble they 
have caused, to thank their host and 
praise the way in which everything 
has come off, finally to ask leave to 
depart. Then on the host's side 
someone is bekoned at to frame a 
reply, and give the solemn toast with 
the handa puru. This speaker 
thanks Singbonga afresh for the 
happy journey of the guests ; he 
tenders excuse for any defect in the 
way the guests have been treated, 
for any difficulties or discussions that 
may have arisen ; finally he speeds 
them on their way by a prayer to 
Singbonga. 

If the offered beer is drunk 
there and then, only a very few 
people of the house partake of it 
with the guests. But oftener these 
reserve the beer for tfiie route. 


The sticks, umbrellas, weapons, 
etc., belonging to the guests are next 
brought out and restored to them at 
the conclusion of this leave-taking, 
if they start presently, the jima 
(handing over the bride to the bride- 
groom) following closely in that case 
on tho habahertukci. But if the 
jima is to take place only on the 
next morning, not in the courtyard, 
but on the outskirts of the village, 
then the actiiil departure is post- 
poned, and the sticks, umbrellas, etc. 
are handed over to the guests as des- 
cribed under yrnfl. 

*bidfls, b'dflsi (H. ISad. bideshi) 
1. sbst , (1) in tales, a banishment 
sentence : raja hontekora hiddni 
ol^ia, tho king issued a writ of exile 
against his son. (2) occurs in tho 
expression, bidder a kukum, banish- 
ment as pronounced by a panchayat : 
hagarapakiia, biddsra hukamko om- 
a^kiia^i, they sent to exile a man and 
woman of the same sept for lechery. 
To judge such cases as this a great 
panchayat is convened o£ over a 
hundred members belonging to a 
number of septs. As a record of tho 
sentence, a stone slab is set up near 
the boundary of the male culprit's 
village. It is said that in former 
times people under a banishment 
sentence were threatened with death 
if they ever dared to return. Tho 
like sentence, 'also recorded by the 
erection of two stone slabs raised 
obliquely so as to meet, is pronounced 
by panchayats in the three following 
cases : incest between a man and his 
daughter-in-law, incest between a 
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man and bis mother-in-law, lechery 
between a man and the mother-in- 
law of his child. But in these cases, 
if the husband or wife of one of the 
guilty parties be still alive, he or she 
may condone the fault, and veto the 
Bending away of his or her consort. 
Panchayats 6eem never to have con- 
demned to expatriation but in the 
cases stated above. Of course such 
sentences are not countenanced by the 
law. Therefore nowadays the pan- 
chayat must generally re.^^t satisfied 
with outcasting the culprits and 
imposing a very heavy fine. The 
people of the culprit^s sept may not 
profit by this fine. Its amount must 
be divided amongst those members 
of other septs who took part in the 
panel ayat. (3) occurs in the 
phrase, hiddste seng, to leave the 
country by one^s father's order, to 
be turned out by one's father ; 
janaom erauj<aina I hukum omaii3,me, 
bidd^te^ senoa^ thou, my father, art 
always scolding me I Say the word 
and I will go to foreign parts never 
tocdmeback. The Mundas are dead 
against any father turning One of 
his children out of the paternal home. 
They say that only the panchayat 
has the necessary power for so 
grievous a measure. 

II, trs., to condemn to exile ; to 
turn out of the paternal home. 

p. V., to be condemned to 
perpetual banishment by the village 
panchayat, to be turned out of the 
paternal home and sent into exile ; 
kaminala nagente kako biddsoa^ por- 
d€sko seno^, those who go to work 


in a foreign country do not go into 
exile but simply leave for the foreign 
parts (i.e., they may return if they 
like). 

bij-b! j adv., with ten or wtV, to 
walk or run on tiptoe : bi^bide 
senjada. 

^blj-dirl I. sbst,, an erected stone 
slab, a memorial stone, in entrd. to 
sasandtri, a burial stone. The follow- 
ing considerations will, I tmst, bring 
out fully the social and religious 
significance of the hiddiri and the 
sasandirt, 

India is the birthplace of an 
ancient literature, rich in metaphy- 
sical and religions thought. It is also, 
in the main, the land of architec- 
tural monuments and sculptures, 
all expressive of the religious idea. 
In many parts, no village so small 
but has its temple. N atnrally the 
observant European who comes from 
that India to Chota Nagpur must 
feel surprised at finding in the very 
heart of the Indian soil an extensive 
highland of great natural beauty, 
dotted over with villages cosily rr st- 
ing under groves of fine old trees, 
but, in all these villages (excepting 
the few into which Hindus have 
intruded as landlords) no temples, 
nay, no trace of even the most rudi- 
mentary attempt at any kind of 
buildings devoted to religious pur- 
poses. Yet another contrast existing 
between Hindu and Mundari villages 
cannot fail to attract attention. The 
Hindu village has no burial ground, 
nor any outward sign to remind ite 
present inhabitants of those wh6 
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onoe dwelt in joy and sorrow in its 
Luts and toiled in hope and fears 
over its fields. For however much 
a Hindu may have contributed to 
the erection and upkeep of temples 
or to the preservation and the spread 
of the sacred books^ he leaves no 
visible public monument of his own 
personal individuality to posterity. 
In marked contrast to this^ the hum- 
blest Munda always strives to 
leave some individual mark behind 
him on the speck of earth, on 
which he led his uneventful life. 
Bough unhewn stone slabs of all 
manners of shape and dimension 
are met with, standing or lying 
in or near the largest villages as well 
as in the smallest hamlets lost away 
in forests. These slabs either cover 
the remains of the deceased {sasan- 
ddrt) or are erected to their memory 
{biddiri). Although these stones are 
themselves bare of every inscription, 
it is remarkable how the members 
of the village community retain the 
names of individuals who died gene- 
rations ago and can point out the 
stones under which they are buried. 
Sometimes clusters of such stones 
are found in lonely spots far away 
from any human habitations. There 
they remind the passer-by that once 
upon a time Mundas lived and toiled 
and sang and danced in that very 
place until they were driven away by 
human aggression or wild beasts or 
local spirits (boji^ffas), which no 
sacrifice of theirs could propitiate into 
mitigating or stopping the diseases 
oast by their wrath upon the village. 


Occasionally a single stone is met 
with in some out-of-the-way place r 
it has been erected to the memory 
of some unfortunate Munda whom 
a tiger devoured there. A slab 
larger than the usual ones is some- 
times erected on the boundaries 
between two villages in honour of 
some energetic village chief who 
merited well of the community ; but 
the name of the hero is wanting pa 
it. Nowadays sasandirit and huldiris 
are to be seen in a large number of 
Chota Nagpur villages In which for 
generations no IMuudas have lived, 
and where Mundari is a totally 
unknown language, there they bear 
silent witness to the fact that it was 
the Mundas who snatched those 
villages from the jaws of the tiger 
and the fang of the snake ( this is 
their way of saying that they cleared 
a piece of virgin forest). Had the 
Mundas only deigned to adopt the 
art of writing from their Hindu 
neighbours, we would even now 
know the names of all those who 
first erected human habitations where 
before wild beasts had prowled un- 
hindered. 

There are of course other and very 
striking contrasts between Chota 
Nagpur and its population on the 
one hand and the rest of India on 
the other. If I limit myself here to 
the mention of these two village 
features, it is because they Iproclaiin 
in their own unmistakable way the 
view Mundari populations take of 
the universe and of man^s position 
in it. 
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Although the ancient Vcdic panth- 
eism and its subsidiary philosophic 
schools are by no means identical 
with that heterogeneous agglomera- 
tion of religious creeds and culls, 
which under tlie name of Hinduism, 
has spread well nigh over the whole 
of India, it has nevertheless succeed- 
ed in a limited way to assert itself 
in one of its co:Tollarics in all those 
creeds and cults. In j/antheism 
man as well as everything else in 
the universe, is hut a transient 
manifestation of the absolute, i.e., 
the Vedic Brahm. The religious 
aspect of this theory conceives the 
re-absorption of the conscious person- 
al individual into the imp’rsonal 
absolute, as the most desirable and 
blissful consummation of man. But 
this presupposes the highest perfec- 
tion, i.e., the freeing self fr<)m every 
affection, desire and thought. .As 
this cannot be attained in the short 
span of a single human life, the 
religious exponents of Vedic pan- 
theism p>stula'e a scries of existen- 
ces, in which one may, by ever higher 
and higher perfection, gradually 
move nearer and nearer to that final 
goal. But as, in any of the new 
cxistenois a being may, instead of 
perfecting himself, sink lower on 
account of his karma, i.e., the sum 
total of his acts, the series of his 
re-births may b.como indefinite. It 
is this so-called transmigration of 
souls, which has become part and 
parcel of every form and shade of 
Hinduism. However far the majo- 
rity of Hindus, whether pure Aryans 


or adepts from the aboriginal races 
may have strayed away from the 
original ancient philosophy, nay, 
however much they may have drifted 
into unconscious contradiction to it, 
in this they all agree, that the live- 
a-day human individuality is of little 
or no account. The average illiter- 
ate Hindu may never have thought 
of re-absorption, he may not under- 
stand, even dimly, what this re-ab- 
sorption pre-supposcs and implies, yet 
one thing is sure, the sweeper, the 
coolie, the peasant, the rajah or the 
brahmin holds the belief, that for 
anytlilng he knows, he miy in his 
last existence on earth have been a 
great king or a lizard, and that in 
his next re-incarnation he may appear 
as a great religious teacher [guru) 
or as a sand -fly. Of one thing be 
is pretty certain, namely that after 
his death he will not continue in his 
present individual stdf-consciousness. 
He knows that if in his new re-birth 
he become a sand-fly, his case will 
in no way be that of our fairy-tale 
prince under a spell. Our prince, 
while regretfully bearing his new 
lot, is all the while consjioas of 
being a prince, and he knows that he 
will enjoy again all his former pri- 
vileges as soon as the spell will be 
broken. The Hindu believes that, 
if he be re- born as a sand -fly, he will 
only just have a sand-fly^s conscious- 
ness, a sand-fly^s joys and griefs, 
a sand-fly hopes and fears. In a 
word, he knows that, in whatever 
shape he may reappear on earth, his 
present individuality with that self- 
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consciousness, which we appreciate 
so much, is doomed to disappear 
tracelessly. Is it astonishing that 
in a creed like this, monuments and 
inscriptions to commemorate indivi- 
duals and their personal doings 
should be considered as compara- 
tively valueless ? If nevertheless 
some particular Hindu be open to 
that feeling of kinship with deceased 
relatives which is a part of human 
naliirc, he will manifest it by care- 
fully respecting all forms of animal 
life. Aud if that feeling become 
so strong as to struggle for a sort 
of rituiliijtio outward expn ssion, he 
may, like the more rigorous mem- 
bers of the Jain sect, wear a thin 
muslin veil over his mouth and 
nostrils to prevent him from inad- 
vertently inhaling any tiny little j 
insect and thus cutting short the 
life of one of his relatives or friends, 
who may be doomed just now to 
live the life of such a limited being. 

The Mundane sense and concept- 
ion of personality, of individual 
oonseiou'^ness and identity is alto- 
gether different from that of the 
Hindu. Whether, how or where he 
may have existed before he entered 
this bis earthly life, he neither asks 
nor cares to know : he is no meta- 
physician. He is quite satisfied to 
find himself now as an individual 
member of the village community 
with very definite desires and rights ; 
and, of these, he is willing to forsake 
only such as his membership of the 
community demands of him. 
Through his birth within that oom* 


munity he has, once and for all 
times, become a Iloro, a man, i.e., 
a Munda, and thus a member of 
the J/oro jait^ the human or Munda 
rac<^. He cannot conceive himself 
as ever again ceasing to exist or 
losing his personal identity by trans- 
formation into something else. 
He feels quite sure that after his 
bodily death he will remain the 
same individual and continue a 
member of the same family and the 
same race. Therefore he distin- 
guishes two worlds, the Otedisum, 
the earth world and the Paromdi^ 
sum, or simply Parom, the world 
beyond, the ‘au-dela of the French 
people. In this world he and his 
hngaJco (brethren) are lloroho, M un- 
das, i.e., men, and in the next world 
they are ho^gako, spirits, or haramko^ 
ancestors. Where and how do 
these spirits live ? Here again the 
Munda betrays that he is not a 
musing metaphyriician like his 
Hindu neighbour, and that specula- 
tive problems and questions will not 
make him abandon common sense 
solutions. He is conscious that all 
the individuals of one family and 
race make a whole, he feels it unmis- 
takably. And so the answer he 
gives to the question, “ Where and 
how do these spirits live is to him 
quite plain. Where should the 
members of the same family be if 
not in their own home I Hence 
the deceased members of a family 
are also called orqhoTs^gako, house- 
hold spirits. When the body of a 
deceased person is burnt or buriedj 
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Ml* iiihmiiilt nWtlwww iar » 
Iwr Aq»* » a i tl i m mi m *t tlwitody. 
^Skmtk Hm UnkMMvwl mUMvm 
mU lhal iffait Mdktdkioi 

ImmAc iii 0 iilMiQi yiiwmiMi to hi* I 
foitMT IwoM. F(om tlut iij, he 
XBtiMuui wiUi ftU the net of the 
laaalj epirite in the »di^, tod pM^ 
Ukei o! »U the gifts end worship 
which the living members otEer to 
frftt ooulntemlty. Family spirits 
are never iorgotten. The first 
grains oi rlee of every meal and the 
first drops oi beer o£ every cup are 
devoutly thrown on the floor ior 
them. And every year, in spring, 
a great feast is held in their honour, 
the baporob or flower feast. Then 
every house is richly wreathed ; men 
and women, young and old, stick 
flowers in their hair; and, in the 
Baorifioe of the day, all the 
family spirits are called upon to 
come and partake, together with 
Singbonga and 'all the village 
tutelary apirlts, of the offerings and 
worship of the living, and rejoice 
with them at the dance which closes 
the day. And when members of 
the ancestral seat of a family, who 
Are eetablishod ia other vil- 

tegee,oome thereon a visit, they 
diT not forget to pay homage to 
the deceased mlatives •• they go to 
the burial ground and anoint the 
stone slabs, tbe mandirit, which 
sever ancestors still remembered. 
Hence when a Munda clears a forest 
erects bis hut in it, he creates 
for himself a home, not merely for 
the short epea of hi* ewthly fife, 


bfli ior eter. In thot home hit 
doiooncUato will bava the nered 
duty to provido for the wante of 
kk spirit oven aa ke now piovidet 
for their waati. He has a right 
to their rofflembranoe, honour and 
arrvioe, beoanee they aro his and he 
ia theira. And, as an outward sign 
of this right, his sons must place a 
Mandtri over his remains. Under 
this same slab the remains of sac* 

ceeding generations are placed until 
the family becomes so largo that 
new sa»(i»dirts must he set up. As 
stated already, though the stones 
bear no inscriptions, the names of 
those who lie under them remain 
engraven in the memory of the 
living through generations. Thus 
then these rough stone slabs, such 
a charaeteristio feature of Mundari 
villages, are the outward sign of 
tho real communion between the 
living and their dead. We can 
hardly call such stones funeral 
monuments, since their destination 
is precisely to proclaim that ancest- 
ors are not dead, but continue to 
live and commune with them. 

From the religious point of view 
the Mundas have by recent ethno- 
logists boon called Animith. The 
term fits them admirably as staunch 
believers in the existence of a human 
soul, which the body’s death oan 
neither destroy, nor alter as to in- 
dividuality. However this is not 
tbe notion which the coinew of that 
term intended. 

In spite of this pvonounoed ana 
fx plinit belief of the Munda# in tk« 
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Burvival of the Bonl after the de&th 
of the body, thete hare not been 
wanting amatears, in the middle of 
last century, to represent the 
Mundas as rank materialists with 
no idea of a soul, much less of sur- 
vival after death, and to spread 
the repoit that Mundas have no 
marriage but only lead lascivious 
lives. Occasionally in the course 
of conversation, I told Munda friends 
of what certain Europeans thought 
and wrote about them. The ordi- 
nary reply was some such phrase 
as : How can men be so silly 

uttered with a mixture of resent- 
ment and contempt. On one oc- 
casion, as I translated from an 
English book I held in my hand, 
the author^'s views on their beliefs, 
or rather want of belief, one 
man suddenly interrupted me 
with the question : Gomke^ oJeo 

gadha en kitahe oJakada ? Sir, 
what ass has written that hook 
The others by a spontaneous hurst 
of laughter signified that something 
like the same question had been 
on their own tongue. When I told 
them that nowadays there were 
many learned men In Europe who 
wrote big books to persuade them- 
selves and others that men had no 
souls, and that after death nothing 
remained of them, they shook their 
heads and Bome said : Then how 
can they be learned men Even 
the painstaking Dalton, who travell- 
ed much in Chota Nagpur and show- 
ed great and praiseworthy sympathy 
yeith its aboriginal tribesj could not 


get beyond a superficial and parUy 
erroneous knowledge of their reli« 
glons beliefs land practices, beeaose 
be had not mastered their langii- 
ages, could not stay long enough 
among them, and also, no doubt, 
to some extent, because Darwin’s 
new wine had already mounted to 
his head. Thus after quoting, on 
page 102 in Descriptive Ethnology 
of Bengal, the commentator of 
Sayaua who pictures the Kolarians 
as destitute of faith and as asking : 
^*What fruit will result from 
sacrifices, claims or oblation ? Rather 
eat and drink, for there is no other 
world but this ho adds : a doct^ 
fine modern Koli decidedly subseri^ 
to. How he could reconcile this 
with what he himself writes about 
their cremating rites and especially 
with his ( altogether erroneous ) 
statement on page 190 : Praytr 
is also made in some places for the 
souls of the departed^ passes com- 
prehension. But a sneering refer- 
ence to a cathollo practice was too 
good a joke to he passed over. 
It is probably to the same mentality 
that wo should ascribe the rather 
silly statement he makes on page 
270 : The JDemanos are elected 
by inspiration like the Pope I 

The Aryans tried for a time to 
gain the Aborigines over to their 
own religious views. If so, it is 
not improbable that their emissariea 
met with the same replies which are 
still nowadays given to lay preachers 
of Christianity. When these try to 
persuade Mundas that Christiauitj; 
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•fcuio «n »oiti« for them the Uira 
of beowQ and piewnre; them' from 
the puniehmeotf of bell, the Mundas 
not Hufrcqncntly out short the des- 
cr'n)tion of those two places ly a 
slightly sarcastic, Oioe lehiu^^c ? 
By this curt question, okoe lelaulae f 
the Munda does certainly not imply 
a denial of the siuls survival. 
*Wh it be really means is simply this 
^‘In this world the membe rs of the 
same race are kept together and 
supported by the ties of common 
descent, a common language, 
a common land and a common 
village. It is forbidden to mix 
with another race, and rightly so, 
because that always leads to miseries 
My ancestors have taught me that 
the same or a similar communion 
and interdependence exists in that 
life whiv lithe souls continue after 
death, and I find that very reason- 
able, Now you come and tell me 
that after death all these natural ties 
cease to exist and that all the good 
men of all races will bo gathered 
promiscuously into a plaoe you call 
heaven and .all the bad ones will be 
indiscriminately thrown together 
into a place you call hell. Why 
should I merely on your wo d, give 
up my very obvious view and acjcpt 
yours? Until you bring me a wit- 
ness from over there, who has seen 
it, I refuse to believe you. "" 

' It will be shown elsewhere that it 
would be a mistake to infer from 
their belief in the continuance of the 
natural racial ties in after-life that 
the Mundas lack that moral peroep- i 


lion which divides haman actions 
into right and wrong, or that they 
have no idea of a retributive justice. 
To any one who has, with a know- 
ledge of their language, lived for 
some time among them, it becomes 
evident that their views regarding 
the moral character of actions coin- 
cide in all essential points with those 
expressed in the docaloguo, and that 
they believe in retributive justice, 
though in this matter they do not 
share the belief in separate places of 
reward and punishment met with 
in Aryan religions and in Chris- 
tianity. 

So much for the reHgioufi sigril- 
fieanoe of tliese characteristic stone 
slabs. 

To show their social anH juridical 
significance I here repeat what, at 
the request of the Government of 
Bengal, I wrote in the Appendix II 
to the Chota Nagpur Lindlord and 
Tenant Procelure Act, edited by 
Mr. H. W. C. Carnduff, c.i.E., 
I.C.S., in 19U5. 

Ancestor worship is a common fea- 
ture among all Kolarians. As 
during their lifetime the members 
of the same sept or kili are united 
by a common name and by commu- 
nion in the sacrificial offerings of 
the kili, so are they united in death 
by a common burial ground, and by 

yearly sacrifice which the living 
offer in honour of the deceased mem- 
bers of the kili. Hence every kili 
has its own burial ground. After 

provisional burial or cremation* 
the bones (kept for a time hung up 
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within the house in an eaithen vessel) 
are on the occasion of a particular 
yearly feast called jai^topa (burial 
of bones) placed under the stone 
slabs called sasandiri^ and on that 
festival all such stone slabs are 
anointed with oil. Even if a man 
dies away from his ancestral village 
in a place where his kili has no 
burial ground, his relatives ought 
to and will, if possible, take his 
bones or at least part of them, to 
the ancestral village, and there place 
them under the sasandiri of the kilt. 
Since the siasavdtris are sacred to the 
/i/i, the members of one kili will on 
no acconnt share their sasandiris with 
those of another. The placing of 
the first as well as of every subse- 
quent stone in a newly established 
village is a public function having 
both a religious and a civil character. 
Not only the village people but also 
prominent men of neighbouring vil- 
lages of other ktlisy are invited to 
help and witness that the stone in 
question covers the remaiiiB of so* 
and so, and that his direct descend- 
ants d id place it and thereby created 
a permanent lecord ortheir member- 
ship in the village family and of 
their co rights to the common village 
property. The ceremony winds up 
with a feast to these outside witness- 
es. If a man were so far to forget 
his sacred obligation, as to deny his 
own kili for the sake of acquiring 
a share in the properly of another 
kili, then the last test would be an 
appeal to his sasandtri : He would 
have to prove that a particular stone 
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in the village burial ground covers 
the bones of his father or grand- 
father, and in order to do so, he 
would be required to produce the 
witnesses who assisted at the placing 
of that sasandiri, or at the laying of 
his father's or grandfather's bones 
under it. The evidence of such 
persons would have to be accepted 
as conclusive ; fora village family 
would certainly never allow any one 
to share their sasandirisy unless the 
deceased did belong by descent or 
common adoption to their own kili. 
To these burial slabs therefore the 
highest evidential value attach s. 
Hence it is, that when, in compara- 
tively recent times, written and 
registered documents came into use 
to prove proprietary or other interests 
inlands, the Mundas summed up 
their views into the sentence : 
^^Sasandiriko ITorohonkog^ pafa, the 
burial slabs are the title-deeds of the 
Munda race." 

The liddiri always faces East and 
West. It is not raised straight but 
obliquely for people who have been 
killed by a tigtr, and marks tho spot 
where the fatality occurred. 

II. adjly., bi^diri is used of trees 
which have been planted close to 
a hiddiri : liddiri uli, liddiri kan- 
tara, hiddiri golanci; also of a field 
where there is a hiildiri ; hiddiri 
gora. 

^bi<|diri-katidiri-iouiac shst., a play 
of children accompanied by a song. 
The children stand in a straight line 
just far enough from one another 
for holding one another's hand. The 
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firti out fitftrti tha song passing at 
the same time under the arch formed 
by hU own and his neighbour's 
arm ; after that he passes under the 
following arch where his neighbour 
follows him ioiiling in the song as 
soon as he begins to move, they 
next pass under the third arch, 
■where the third child follows them 
joining in the song, and so on until 
the end of the whole row is reached, 
when the song ends in a loud ^curre^ I 
After that they again straighten the 
line and the song and play start 
afresh, but this time from the other 
end of the row. The words which 
accompany this game are : Buru- 
kula r^ked, sekergko lirnked, the royal 
tiger roared, they made bend under 
their weight the sekere tree on which 
they took refuge These words are 
repealed as often as is necessary for 
all to pass under the several arches. 
(Por the melody and its analysis, see 
under durais) , 

biddali Nag. bijtuU Has. 1. trs., 
(1} to make some one turn a summer- 
sault : bus\jire ne honko hidtulikia, 
they made this child turn a somer* 
sault in the straw. (2) to turn upside 
down such object^ as have a mouth ; 
ca(ul bi^Mikeda. 

II. ifitrs., to turn a somersault un- 
willingly : anargu kae toraearkedatee 
bi^bulijana. 

hi^duli-n, hi^tuli-n rflx. v., to turn 
a summersault on purpose : dola n$do 
hiiditUn^ea, all right! now heels 
over heitd ! This word is sometimes 
wrongly used instead of kalihi%re% 
io desci&be the wallowing in dust of 


tired homes when unsaddled* 

r, to be npset, tun 

a somersaalt. 

bt^duhgge adv.; hi^dultQgee nirau* 
jada, he comes running so precipitate** 
ly that he might fall and turn 
a BomersauU* 

liMulihidduH adv., used idmiy. of 
the hyena and/ the weretiger ; tagu 
kulako ad horokulako hidtuHhi^* 
tuhko nirea, hyenas and weretigors 
when on the run seem to turn heels 
over head (because of their hindlegs 
being so much longer than their 
forelegs). 

biddali-inui3i trs., to play at turn- 
ing somersaults ; also used sbstly.: 
elabua, ale^ buB^irebu bi^duliinui^a^ 
come on, let us play at somersaults 
in our straw. 

bid^i'K^.bidda'R 1. sbst., the limp of 
one who walks with one heel lifted 
away from the ground ; ini§ biddai^- 
hiddat^ hokaakana nftdo, talkare 
janum taikena. 

II. adj., limping in the aforesaid 
manner : miad bi^aTi^h{d4^TS( horo 
hijytana. Also used as adj. noun : 
nj okoren hidiar^hiMa^ f 
III* intrs., to limp as said above • 
htdgla i^bid4aTs(jadae. 
bid4a7^bidiai^^en rflx. v., same mean- 
ing: talkaoi hasqjadmeam bidtfa^^ 
bi^iai^eutana ? 

Ii4iavibidi%isrq p. v,, to get such % 
limp ; oilekatee hi^daXiU^dttTSilena ? 
IV. adv., with or without the afxp* 
ge, tan, tange, modifying ten, to 
walk, and nir, to run, with one foot 
on tiptoe. 

bidl-bj4i var* of hadabad^. 
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bldi|i Nag. syn. of ramhrakoloT^ 
Has. I. Bbsfc., dough of the pulse 
called rantfa : bidigite bapeko baiia, 
it is with the dough of ramra flour 
that they make ramra balls* 

II. intrs., to knead dough of the 
tamra pulse : bidigidoko hidigikeday 
aiUiko guriia, as far preparing 
goes, they have kneaded the ramra 
dough, but not yet made it into 
balls. 

bidlkaS^ bidka5 var. of haddkab. 
bidir-bidir Nag. sidir-bldir Has. 
sya. of hiribit{ lias, intrs., also 
hidirhidirtati join^ to let, while eat- 
ing, bits of food fall all round : ne 
Hondo hidirhidirjada or hidirbidir- 
lane jomjada. 

bldlrad, bldrad var. of haddrd6* 
bid 9 p. V. of hid used idmly., to be 
out of the game at tops, for throw- 
ing one^s top spinning on the head. 
Iloro hidoa, ba5rao bidody the term 
is applied as well to the top^which 
spins on the head as to the boy who 
threw it. 

bl^tuli var. of bi^duli, 
bidn sbst., occurs in the Asur 
legend with the meaning of cunning, 
ruse. 

bidflka (Tam. pe(tu, a lie; efr, 
beda) I. abs. n,, (1) deceit by false 
pretences, hypocrl^ : alet^re jetau 
hiduku banoa, sDje ho^koge, among 
us there are no false preteuoes^ we 
are straightforward people; biduku* 
teh ea^Ua, by pretending to be what 
we ware not, we were able to catch 
him ; kiritaLakirhs^re hidahk kft 
hobaoa, in buying and soiling, one 


does not deceive by pretending to be 
what one is not. (i) theft by sleight 
of hand, piokpocketting : hidakm 
nida dipli ka hobaea, pickpooketting 
is; not resorted to in the dark, at 
night ; cAiko biduiuio ituaii% 
market pilferers are adepts in piok<* 
pocketting. 

II. adj. X hiduku horo, a man who 
deceives by false pretences, a hypo- 
crite. (2) a pickpocket. The noun 
of agency bidukuni has the same 
meanings. 

III. trs., (1) to deceive under false 
pretences : hidukuk{(iley wa persuaded 
him by pretending to be well inten- 
tioned. (2) to steal by sleight of 
hand : paesataiiaiko bidukukeda^ they 
have picked my money. 

lY. intrs., in tho past is., to be in 
the habit of deceiving by false pre- 
tences, of stealing by sleight of 
hand ; to have turned a hypocrite : 
ne boro betekaue bidukujana, 
biduku-n rflx. v., to act or deceive 
under false pretences, to act hypocri- 
tically : alom bidukuna ! 
hiduku-^ p. V., (1) to be deceived by 
false pretences : cn hopodo bidniu^ 
jaum, (2) to be stolen by sleight of 
band : pi(re tamkoii^ akkiu^lf 
purtge hidukufanay 1 sold iobaoco in 
the market, much has been pilfeied 
away. 

bldura occurs, as var. of 
in the following joke, used when 
one has so badly shaped some object 
that it is iigly to look at ; aadufm im 
Udurdy itars lidupa I neither knsw^ 
ing a woik nor Jeavio^ it alone; 
where one bad a staoi, there iin 
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nicer sight I 

bidorais^, blduru var. of hadura^i 
ladttm, 

' bida var. of lira, to beat. 
bi4a& var. of biraS. 
bl«-bidi intrs., of maggots, to 
awarm and crawl in a mass : tijuko 

htdibidijada. 

hidibid{-n rflx. v., same meaning : 
tijuko bidibidintana, 
hidibiditan adv. : tijuko bidibidi“ 
tanko rikantana, ihe maggots are 
teeming and crawling in a mass. 

bidj[-bid| Nag. (H. bundle drops of 
rain ; Sinh. poda^ same meaning) 
syn. of jaramjaram Has. used of 
very light rain or very thick drizzle. 

I. sbfit. : nekau bidihidiTe alom 
senbaraea. 

II. adj., with dg. : bidihidi d^tee 
lumcabajana, he got drenched in the 
heavy drizzle. 

HI. intrs., enaia^ate dc^e bidihidi^ 
jada, there is a light rain for some 
time already. 

rV. adv. : bidibidii garaajada, btdi’ 
lidibiditane gamajada, it rains 
lightly. 

bidi-bi4ig9, bldj[-bi 4 l 9 Nag. p.v., 
to rise up in bubbles, with reference 
to a semi-liquid mass in fermentation, 
v.g., the Jtosord or fermenting rice 
out of which tit, rice-beer, is made. 
Note that the sbj. of this prd. is 
ahvays Hi, never kosord : ili isin^- 
tanre bidibidigoa, the rice-beer, 
while fermenting, forms bubbles; 
ili cipakeatedo orpdo ka hidibidioa, 
puturudoa, rice-beer after being 
squeezed out of the dregs does no 
longer generate bubbles, it foams. 


blfhl 

hidihidiian adv., forming bubbles : 
ill hidibidilan isin^tana; ili isina- 
kanreo hidibidk^d'n, rikantana, rice- 
beer (on its dregs) throws up bubbles 
even when the fermentation is com- 
plete. 

bi^ir-bi^ir Nag. (Sad. he\er^heter\ 
H. hilbitdnay to whimper) intrs., 
also bidHbidirtan rq, syn. of gf^j^ra 
rq, to whimper, to whine : ne hondo 
cikan^ buhTbidirtane rg-jada? W"hat 
is this child so lamentably sobbing 
for? enauatee bidtrbtdtrjada. 

^bigana syn. of kuri, ku/iuri, 
sursii^ (Sad. senduar) sbst., Vitex 
Negundo, Linn.; Verbenaceae, — 
a hedge-bush up to 15 ft. high or 
a small tree, commonly planted in 
villages and on roadsides. It has 
digitately five-foliolate and trifo- 
liolate leaves, white toinontose 
underneath, and terminal panicles of 
small blue flowers. A layer of the 
leaves of this bush, at the bottom 
of a rice basket is said to keep the 
rice free from the rice weevil. An 
expectorant is prepared from the 
sap. Some six green branches are 
warmed over a fire and the sap which 
flows from their cut extremity is 
collected in a vessel. This sap is 
warmed and mixed with clarified 
butter in which three pounded bulbs 
of garlic have been fried. The 
patient drinks a little of this now 
and then. 

blghft (Sk. H.) I. sbst., a land 
measure equal to about half an 
English acre : mi^ bighd loeoia^ 
men§.taiii 9 , I have half an acre of 
rioe-fields ; okooko hature bigJidre 
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iral g^anda malko omtana, in eome 
v'llages they pay a rent of eight 
annas per half acre. 

II. trs., with a nl., to round off 
a 6 eld to the size of one, two, three 
bighas : mi4 biglinge taikena calu- 
cakartele barbighdkeda. 
htghd-Q p.v., with a nl., to be extend- 
ed to the size of one, two, three 
bighas : mi4 bigha taikena bar sir- 
male oalul^, apibighdjana. 

bihri-jibui Kag. blri-^ibua Has. 
(Or. hthri^dhihdj subscription 
money) shst., (1) the mon^y paid as 
tax. This meaning is getting into 
disuse, they say fnalgujd,ri instead. 
(‘1) subscribed money, one's share 
in a subscription : hxri4ihm aOrllo 
omea. 

b*jka5 Nag. (i^erhaps H. 
hajhdnd, to ensnare, to entrap) syn. 
of saihoto^, trs., to catch and then 
let escape; by ineffective pursuit of 
an animal, to put it on its guard: 
sadome hijikaokia^ 
hijikab-n rflx. v,, to run away for 
fear of being caught once more ; 
after being caught or punished once, 
to give a large berth to one. 
hijikd6-Q p. V., to be frightened into 
running and keeping aloof, after 
being caught or punished once. 

bljlla (In Or. hijld means long- 
haired and applies to youths onlj’) 
in songs, var. of sepered^ a young 
man : 

Alnotaiia^ menniana dai sukuba e 
sepere^, Alnotaiia, menaiana daf 
taearenfirl hijtla* 

For me too, O my elder sister, there is 
a young man like a bottle^goard 


flower; for me too, O my elder sister^ 
there is a/youth as nice as a cucumber 
creeper. 

bijili baru^ (U, bijll, lightning, 

and harud) sbst, European gun- 
powder : bijili harud desi barudete 
pura ra^aakana, European gunpowder 
is much larger-grained than country- 
made gunpowd-T. 

bijir (H. hijli^ lightning, flash) 
is never used alone. It either takes 
the affix leka^ or occurs in the jingle 
bijirhijir or in the cpds. hijvhalai^ 
and bijijpa-nr. It denotes a number 
of flashes of light, especially by 
reflexion, or a number of sparks of fire. 

bijir>balaia de-criptivo of numerous 
flashes in various directions [bala^ 
being syns. with bar a, here and 
tlierc, all about), trs. caus., to cause 
to flash here and there, to enu'e to 
emit numerors little flashes : bandan^ 
dg. hor'O biitrhalar^jada^ the wind 
covers the band with flashing 
ripples. 

hijirbdl ai^^en rflx. v., with a liv. bg. 
as sbj., to flash about : cirp ko, 
aerako, bendeiiko bijtrbalai^enfarta 
rimbilakareo, enado jamateko 8( n- 
baraoa, misa hende, deas^, misa 
punch, laisg-ko lelrikana, the fislns 
called a^ra,cirpi and bende^ flash 
about even when the sky is cloudy, 
that is, they swim in shoals, showing 
now the black of their backs, then 
the wbit J of their stomachs. 
bijirhalat^-o p. v., to bo rendered 
flashing here and there : bandar^ 
hoeote bijirhalai^gtana, 
bijirbalai^tdn adv., flashing here ftod 
there : girjar§^ katopa hjirbala^ian 
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leloa, the chalice in the cliurch 
throws flashes when the priest moves 
it about ; hijirhala^tane hicirjada, 
lightning flashes all about and re- 
peatedly ; data^gradaiSLgriko bijir- 
balaisitan samporoakaiifopT^iteko sena, 
youths and maidens go to the 
market with flashing ornaments ; 
ban dare da per^akanre, jetetanre or^ 
teteakare, hocojare hijirbalai^lan 
Icloa, damra urnbulredo kfiredo 
rimbilakare gulkengulkcn leloa, when 
the bund is full of water and the 
sun or moon shines, if there bo wind, 
a lot of flashes are made by the 
ripples ; but under trees or when the 
sky 16 cloudy, the water looks black. 

bijir-bijir and the corresponding 
adverbs Hjtrliiirtanf byirkenhijir- 
keUi hijirleica are all descriptive of 
a scries of flashes on the same spot, 
in entrd. to hijifhala^ which refers 
to flashes in various directions. N, B. 
Por rippling water flashing in the 
«un or moonshine, both bijirbalai^ 
and lijirhijir may be used, because 
though the exact spot of each little 
flash changes continually {bijir- 
balai^^ the ensemble remains for the 
onlooker on the same spot {bijirbijir). 
trs. caus., to cause flashes on one 
single spot : ikir hoeoe hijirbijirjadaf 
the wind causes the water of the 
d( ep to ripple flashingly. 
hjirbijir^Q p. v., to be caused to emit 
flashes at one particular spot : banda 
hoeote hijirlijirotanaj tho bund, 
owing to the wind, glitters fn the 
Bun or moonshine. 

lij rhijirtan, hij'r e\a adv., in a coil- 
linua’ sirles ot flathes : bond)! 


samromkagajteko siisigarakada itftr- 
bijirtan leloa, they have bedecked 
the streamer with gilt paper, it throtva^ 
continual flashes while Waving irf 
the wind. 

bijtrketibijirken adv.> in a series of 
flashes with interruptions. N. B. 
BiJirJeen is hardly used ; instead they 
always say hiri^piken^ in one single 
flash, in one moment. 
hijirlcka adv., (1) same as hinr- 
bijirtan : barae knb loloakacj mered 
neairo ganatee dallere, niralge 
leka pasiroa, when the blacksmith 
beats red-hot iron on the anvil with 
a sledge-hammer, it beautifully flies 
about in sparks ; aiubsa bijirlekac 
hicirjada, to the West there afo fre- 
quent flashes of lightning. (2) when 
used of water, this adv., like the 
adj. bijirlekan, may mean that the 
water is deep or high enough to be 
rippled by tho wind and shimmer in 
the sun or moonlight; kentede 
gamala, bijirleka diia,akana loeois^. 
Both are used also of tho sleek and 
glossy appearance of fat horses, 
buffaloes, bisons : apeg. kera hijir^ 
lekae kiri.lkana (or baiakano). 
hijiflckan adj., such as will emit 
flashes, or ripple in flashes in the 
sun or moonshine, v. g, a silvery fish, 
deep Water *. hailegojjt^ia ; 

biiirlckan bandako aparakeda. 

bijir-pdsir trs., to scatter about 
sparks or fine drops glittering in 
tho light. 

bijirpa^if‘Q p.v., to be seat fcered or 
to fly about in sparks or in fine 
drops sparkling in the light : barae 
kbtlii? loloakan toeted noaire ganated 
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dallere niralge hijirpanroa, 
bijkab var. of hijlkajb, 
bijof-ci-jor-lnutai. jor-cl-bijor-ltittia^ 

(Mt. Sad. jorbijor) sbst. and intrs., 
the odd-or-even game : en inuis^re 
honko baran tjte jojojaia^ sabaka^te 
jor-ci^hijorko kulia, in that game 
the childron holding tamarind seeds 
in both hands ask ; odd or even ? 
The whole expression being Sadani 
shows that the game was adopted 
from the Sadans. 

bijfifu syn. of peso^ I. sbst., the 
glans of the penis. 

IT. trs. and intrs., (1) of men, to 
draw back with the fingers the fore- 
skin and so uncover the glans. 
(2) of male animals, to uncover the 
glans in erection ; hijitrukedae ; 
lo^e hijUrukeda* 

lijtlru^n rflx. v., of men and ani- 
mals, same meaning. 
lijuru’u p.v., of the penis, to have 
its glans uncovered : inia lo§ 

hijuruahana. 

bi-pi-jilru rcpr. v., of men only, 
to pnsh back the fore-skin from 
each o therms glans ; ne korahonkiiai, 
bipijUrujana. 

bikan-bokontan, bokon-bokontan, 
bokonken, bokookeo-bokoaken adv., 

with the tail stretched out horizon- 
tally in\ line with the body, used 
of the tiger and the paradise-fly- 
catcher : kula hikawbokontan hij^lenci 
kabpftkcn morome saf^kia, the tiger 
came running on with its tail stret- 
ched out on a lino with the body 
and snatched off a goat ; jumhai:aete 
knla hokonkene kuriln^nukl^ ; 
Iat9^c6r6 bokonkenhokonkene apira. 


blkard (H. bikhdrnd, to anger one) 
syn. of hied', I. sbst., teasing banter ; 
hikardr^te kae sentana, ha does 
not go for fear of being teased. 
11. trg., to tease : ne hono kamit^.- 
gebu idijaia, ncrco tainre et^ honko 
hikardia^ we are taking this child 
also along with us to our work ; if 
it were to remain here, other 
children would worry it. 
li^p^i&ardy hi-p^ikdrt repr.v., to 
tease each other *. iskulhonko hipi^ 
kardtanre laltinko rapuijkeda ; 
hipikdrlako, (2) adj., who is in the 
habit of teasing : bipikard (or hipi~ 
kdri) hondo kadau tani, to be sure, 
it is not in the nature of this child 
to tease others. 
bikard^Q p.v,, to be teased. 

biklj-bikij, bitil-bitil, bi(Ii3^.bi(it3L 
(Sad. bikil-bikil)) said of small 
worms and maggots in entrd. to 
hadtin^haflliii^y laktidbakudy batubatti 
and baiuT^atu^ which are used in 
reference to larger wormjs and 
caterpillars, intrs. or trs., to wriggle, 
to bend slightly the body upwards, 
downwards or sideways : tijuko gaore- 
ko biktibikidjada or hikidbikidjnia, 
hikidbikid^en rflx.v., same meaning ; 
mia^ tiju sakamre jumai5,hapea- 
kantee bikidbikidentanay a worm on 
a leaf without advancing raises 
its head again and again ; soeatan 
d^re kutitijuko bifii^bi^ii^enay in the 
filthy water the mosquito grubs 
advance by wriggling, 
hikidhikidtariy bikidkenbikidken% bt- 
kiileka adv., in a wriggling way : 
tijuko gadre biki4kenbtki^kenko 
rikantsipa. 
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Has. I. abs.n., fatness, 
sleekness : mciotn^ bikidbikld lelte 
amiaia, gonoi^^ko otnkeda. 

IT. ad]., of cklUlren and animals, 
BO fat that ibe bones are not sbowing 
anywhere : mad likidhikid meromie 
auakaia ; ne hon bikidhikidgea. 

HI. trs., to cause to become fat 
and sl( (k : ne merom ^endad^teko 
likidbikid 'r(a. 

likidl>ikid-Q p V., to become or be 
caused to b' come fit : ne hon bikid- 
likidolana, 

IV. adv., with or without the afxs 
anpe, ge, ogcj fan, tangCj also likid- 
lekOj modifying kirio, ielo, rikao 
haiq '• ama sadoin likidlekae kiria- 
kina. 

hikidlekan adj., syns. ivitb bikid- 
likid : btkidiekan in^'romhon goe- 
jana. It is used prdly. without 
the terminal n \ am a sadom likid- 
lekg^, 

bil (? H. phaiJdnd ; ? Tarn wiriyan^ 
lo spread) I. adj., with oie^ level 
[ round : iil okrekaiarc^darkfir banoa. 
II. trs., to s|read out a mat, 
a sheet, a cloth and the like : ku- 
IDulko k ta alura^^kekoci pati biJakom, 
vh n thou shalt have washed the 
feet of the guests, then spread out a 
mat for them. 

lil-Q p.v., to he spread out, to lie 
open ; pati liJakana. Note the 
idijms : (1) ote hilakanaj the ground 
is level. (2) baba loeoia^re bilakana 
or loeoia. l%lakana^\di^ paddy lies flat 
upon the field. 

hi-n-il wh. n., (1) the amount of 
aprealing'. linilko bilkeda patire 
dukkogehuyiiijana, they have spread 


SO many mats that the people do 
not sit on all of them. (2) the 
object spread out : misa hinildo 
kuralcna or^ko bilruratada, they 
bad rolled it up after spreading, now 
they have spread it out again ; araro 
latarre hinil mcn^, there is a mat 
spread out on the bottom of an ara 
cart. 

bilal-ar^ (Sad. hihij cat] sbst., 
a wild [potherb cilleJ kuuriyal in 
Sad. 

bilal-kata syn.of iuiucadiom sbst, 
Urarla lagopodioides, Linn ; Vapi- 
lioiiaceae, — a perennial, prostr.ito 
herb wi;h intermixod 3 and 1- 
foliolate leaves of which the Icafl-ls 
are small, orbicular or oblong. Tho 
numerous fi)\vers form a short, 
dense, oblong, terminal spicate 
raceme with persistent bracts. 

Bilait, Belalt, Bilalt disum, BelaTt 
disum, Biialti disum^ Belaltl disum 
sbst., Europe ; Bilait disum isu 
sata^gina. 

bilait, bilaltl, belali, belalti adj. 

This Hindi word, is now pretty 
generally used instead of the 
Mundari adjs. helaUren^ qualifying 
aliv.bg., and lelaitreq,^ c^xxiWiyiVi^ 
an inan. o., to ijnder the English 
adj. European. It is not limited 
to things of real European origin 
but is freely applied to anything 
formerly unknown in their own 
country, especially if it be some- 
thing good or of superior quality ; 
v.g., pine-ai^ples are called belaxti 
kantara, Europ an jack fruit, and 
cement is called bilaiti hasa, Euro- 
pean earth. 
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hilaUreni, helaUreni pml. noun 
% European : bilaitTenki^y hilait- 
renko, 

bilalti, belalti, bilalt toko Nag. 
Syn. of gUbata Has. sbst., Lyco- 
perslcum esculentum, Mill.; Solana- 
ceae, — the Tomato of native growth. 

bilaTt kantara sbst., Ananas sati- 
va, Linn.; Bromeliaoeae, — the Pine- 
apple, not cultivated by the Mundas 
bilalt loa sbst., Ficus carica. 
Linn. ; Urticaceae, — the Fig, culti- 
vated in the gardens of Europeans 
only. 

bilam (Sk. H. delay, long stay) 

I. sbst., delay, lateness: bilamrate 
tUiiak hajiri kami kae namkeda. 

II. trs., to delay, to retard, to cause 
to be late : alom bilamia ; raandi 
ca5baje teareme, alom hVamea, pre- 
pare the meal for 6 oVl., without 
delay. 

bilam-en rflx. v., to act so that one 
is bound to come late, to dillj'-dally 
on purpose : raotaitee hilamen- 
tana, 

bi-p-ilam rcpr. v., to delay each 
otlier, to cause each other to be 
late. 

bilam-‘Q p.v., to be delayed, to be 
late : bilamoahu, 

hi^n-ilam vrb. n., the extent 
of lateness : hinilame bilamjana 
sidarenko mi4 lagautarko ka- 
tnlaka4 taikena, he arrived so late, 
that the others were then taking 
their first rest (eating tol a:oo). 

III. adv., late, too late : bilame 
hij^lena* N. B. All the old people 
and those who do not know Hindi, 
use hihm, bilamtny eto., in the 


meaning just reverse, i.e., to signify 
soon, early, too early or too soon. 

bila59 Nag. syn. of jalaclg Has# 
intrs., said of rice plants flattened 
against the ground from any cause, 
w^eight.of the grains, rain, d( w, or 
wind : hasufcc ir^ kale clarijana, 
otekoregetale baba bilaogirijana, 
on account of sickness we have not 
been able to reap ; In all our fields 
the rice plants are stretched on the 
ground. 

bilbilad, gilgila5 Nag. (H. hilhi- 
land, to weep ; gilld, damp, moist) 
trs., (I) var. of galgilao Nag., to 
cause the soil to Ik come so moist 
that one ploughing would turn it 
into mud : ncskan jargi soben 
loeoT3kkoe hilhilabakada. (2) to 
flood the market with paddy, 
rice, pulses or oil seeds. 
hiU>{lab-g p.v., (1) var. of galgVaoo, 
of ovt ri ipe fruit, to b come very 
soft: pabita pur.pge jarv'>mgaraTaLa- 
kana, hilhi^ aoahana, capulere seredoa, 
the papaw is more than overripe, it 
is deliquescent, a touch will crash it. 
(2) var. of gtdgih.b), of soil, to 
heome sodden as described : ote 
bilbilaojana, her^ ka ha’oa. (3) of 
paddy, rice, pulses or oil seeds, to be 
carried to market in large quantities : 
alea plfre caiilido bilbilabakann^ 
mendo maugagea iminreo, there ia 
no end of rice on our markets, and: 
nevertl.eless it is dear. 

bilbilmako Nag. (Sad.) syn. of 
kdnkata Nag. (Sad.) &akamnaUa 
Has. sbst., Mantis religiosa, the 
Praying Mantis. On the si kworra 
breeding ground it is ncvcr called 
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otherwise than a corruption 

of kanka{a* 

bile-mata-^ Ho, fide Haines, sbst., 
Lepidagathis fasoioulata, Noes ; 
Acanthaceae, — a diffuse, aromatic, 
viscous, hairy herb, with orenate, 
ovate leaves and small, white-lipped 
flowers in numerous, small, bracteato 
spikes. The name suggests that it 
is used as a potherb by the Hos. 

bill (SInh. pili^ testicles, Engl. 
hall) sbst. This word when used in 
reference to mammals or in the dl. 
means testicles, all over the country. 
Even when used in the s. and of 
birds, it has the same meaning every- 
where, except in the than as of Torpa 
and Karra, where it sometimes 
does duty for jarom, egg, How- 
ever even in this are% if it be used 
in the s. in conjunction with saudi, 
cock (f. i., sandi sim bili) it means 
testicles. When hth occurs in the 
name of a fruit, ^then it means a glo- 
bular berry. See the note under 
hiliJiafl. 

p.v., &a denoting Ho ripen, ^ 
is particular to the same two tbanas 
and even there it is not said of rice. 
Everywhere else it means to have 
testicles. 

bill-ha j Itly., to cut the testicles, 
tr?., to castrate, is syns. with /alt, 
tol, kula, Jehasi and (of cocks) 
JaromJiad and petohad are not cur- 
rent, but would have the same 
meaning. AU these words are used 
only for animals. Castration of men 
is quite unknown to the Mnndas 
who think that such an operation 
would surely prove fatal. They 


have no name for eunuch either 
natural or artificial, and do not even 
know the Hindi for it. Cake r a the 
Sad. word for eunuch, they have 
adopted, changing it into cakura, 
and using it to mean hermaphrodite. 
^ N.B. The words jarom and petg 
may everywhere be used for eggs. 

6gg, is much used only in 
Siripati (Maranghada side), elsewhere 
it is heard only occasionally. If 
used in conjunction with sandi or 
of mammals, or in the dual both these 
words, like hili, mean, testicles. 
Jaromq p. v., is used everywhere 
in the meaning of to ripen ; whereas 
fetoq or pedo^ is used everywhere in 
just the opposite meaning i to be 
unripe, or jO(?r/p is also used as 

adj. in the meaning of unripe. It is 
shocking from the speaker as well 
as for the hearers to use one of these 
words for testicles, or IxJihad, 
jaromhad, petgJiad or kJiasi in 
reference to castration. There is no 
coarseness in using jati, tol, huta 
or gaH in the meaning of to castrate. 
The Hos use for testicles the word 
hdda, which among the Mundas 
means a small catu or waterpot. 
The word se^gel, which elsewhere 
is used for fire, has a shocking mean- 
ing among the II os. 

bilka Has, syu. of lihui Nag. I. 
ahs. n,, mercy, pity : papi horoko- 
t§re jetan bilka banoa, very bad 
people are altogether without pity. 

II. adj., merciful ; bilka boro. 

III. intz's. (IJ prsl., with ind. o., 
to have pity on, a regard for, to 
ehow mercy to smb, : reia^ge hopokoe 
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bilki 

hilkaaloiana. (2) irpprsl., (a) to 
feel pity : ka bilkajadma ? {1) to 

fool a repugnance for what kindnese 
suggests to do : tijuura opg-re jomnu 
bllkakoa, eminreo kaudagtanijj kajite 
jomnu lagatiia^, though people do 
not like to eat in a house where 
smb. has worms in his sore, never- 
theless when they arc invited there 
to the hand (I ceremony, they must 
take part in the banquet. 
bi-p-ilha rcpr, v., to show mercy to, 
to have regard for one another, 
hagako kaoiko hipi^ka ? Kclatives 
are of course kind to one another. 
bilha-o p. V., to be pitied, to be 
shown mercy to: Juar hon kacii 
hilkaoa ? 

bilki Nag. (Sad).) I. sbst, a 
lozenge-shaped arrow-head, an arrow 
fitted with a lozcnge-shapcd iron or 
Lorn : hilkiiee tuiia^lpi. 

II. trs., to make an arrow-head 
lozenge-shaped : mia^ kaniiine, mia(] 
hilkihne, make one with barbs and 
one lozenge-shaped. 

bil-Ien syn. of hiliopa^ trs., in 
spreading out a mat, to cover up an 
object or man or animal on the 
ground : cokem btllenakQia, 
billen-Q p. V., to get covered or 
crushed under a mat. 
bil-topa syn. of biUen, 
bima (Sad. behia^ mistake, delay) 
trs., (1) to mistake one person or 
thing for another : bimahedmait^, 
(2) to delay (by at least one day) : 
kupulkoko btviahj^a, having guests 
be cann ot come to-day, or he could 
uot come that day ; cifiko bimakeda, 
they delayed the mail. 


bind, 

bima^m, rflx. v., to delay one's 
going (by at lea4 one day) : or^- 
renko hasutina enatee limanjana, 
his wife is sick that is why he does 
not come to-day, or did not come 
on that day. 

hi^p-ima rcpr. v., to mi'stake each 
other for someone else. 
hima-o p, v., (1) to be mistaken 
for someone or smth. else : citi 
bimnjana^ the letters addressed to 
one were delivered to another. (2) 
to be delayed by at least one day ; 
gari per^akante citi bmajana, the 
river being in flood the mail has 
been delayed by a whole day; ne 
eiji holage kul taikena mendo 
himajana^ this letter was to be sent 
yesterday, they forgot to take it to 
the post office. 

binadg p. v., to be saturated with, 
overburdened with, and (figura- 
tively) inured to : (la,ru date 
binabakana \ urutce linabikana^ he 
has had grievances on all sides ; 
kamitco hinabakana^ he is used to 
hard work; hasutee linabakana^hQ 
is sore all over ; r(3t3Lg^‘tee blnao^ 
akana, he is accustomed to poverty ; 
hnrifa,lekae gamala, ote binabgleka- 
tedo ka, it rained a little, not enough 
to soak the soil, not enough for 
ploughing ; ur hartanko soanteko 
hinabakana jeta irainai3^ ka soankoa, 
those who drive cartloads of hides 
are used to the stench, they no 
longer perceive it at all. 

bind, bfndf, mlndi (H. mihndi 
sbst., Lawsonia alba, Lamk. ; 
Lythraceae, — the Henna or Indian 
Privet, a hedge shrub, sometimes 
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thorny, n ith small, opposite, lanceo- 
late leaves and terminal panicles 
of small, greenish-yellow, 4-petaled, 
very fragrant flowers. 

bind!, bindlram (Sad. bin dr am) 
ibst., a spider : kulahindiram 

dukilekore horoko gereger^tanko 
gaooa, when the tarantula emits its 
venomous li juld on to people, they 
get sores that look as patches 
gnawed into. 

bindi-daru ^ag. syn. of jaradaru 
Has. sbst., a nan e for hree different 
plants: (1) jadahindi^ Jatropha 

gossypifolium, Linn.; Euphorbia- 
ceae. (2) hdabindi, Jatropha Curcas, 
Linn.; the Pby.-ic-Nut. (3) rataga- 
lindi, Riciuus communis Linn.; 
Euphorbiajeae, tl.e Castor-oil tree. 

Bindi>era sbst* the all-round 
invitation to the village pp)irits to 
participate in the mage feast (a 
convocation made by the youth of 
the place on the eve of the feast), 
this word oc* urs coupled with 
Nageera : Marheu sobenko ! Maba- 
buru-Dcsauli, Burubota^ga-Ikirboia,- 
ga, Nageera-Bindiera, Candi-Caora, 
Pirlatalrenko-Sakamsororcnko It 
appears to be only a jingling 
addition to Nageera. It is never 
used alone and nobody knows of a 
special sense being attached to it as 
a distinct term. 

bindi-gan^eke, bindi-podola sbst , 
a white, eatable mushroom growing 
on the dead slump of Jatropha 
Curcas. It is hemispheric, lamel- 
late underneath and nearly stemless. 

b:nd1ram var. of hindi* 

blndlram ifll Has. bicdlrani->loin 


bltija 

Nag. bifldir^ jfil sbst., a cobweb: 

hindxramjdlko atai3i.akana ci katia* 
kana ? Are the cobwebs horizontal 
or vertical ? 

bindiram-kata syn. of ribrtbi, 

haiuHrhifi (Sad. latlatx) sbst., 
Siegosbcckia orientals, Linn. ; 
Compositae, — a glandular-pubescent, 
annual herb, 3-4 ft, high, with 
opposite leaves and rayed, yellow 
flowers, conspicuous by their 5 
spathulate, spreading, glandular 
outer bracts, which stick to [the 
clothes. 

bindir-jfll Ho var. of lindiramjdl, 
bindo-baSar sbst., twine made 
from the fibres of btndondri, 

bindo>nari sbst., Vitis repanda, 
W. and A.; Ampelidaceae, — a large 
climbing or ropand vine of ttie 
jungles with wide-cordate, crenate, 
sublobate leaves, woolly underneath. 

bindu (Sk. bund ; Tam. pintu ; 
Sink, bindu) sbst., a drop, a dut, 
a tittle. 

*bin4a (II. Sad.) I. sbst., (I) 
the ring, [of plaited straw 
siTving as a cushion for earthen 
water] )ots carried on the head. 
Other loads too are [carried on the 
same pad. (2) a similar ring, but 
larger and thicker or higher, plaited 
of palm leaves. These rings are 
kept in the bouse, 'often on a little 
stand, on which the household 
supply of water is ktpt. (See PI. 
XXXVIII. compl. to PL XXI, 
fig. 4). (3) with a nl., mid binda, 

bar hinda, etc., one or two coils of 
thread, twine, rope or wire as a mea^ 
sure. These coils are generally of 
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the thiolrness of a handgrip or so, 
but constitute by no means a con- 
stant measure : b^combaear kiriia,* 
tam m6re dtn(/a ; hinia ruraia^- 
baearte toldab ka hobaj ina, with one 
coil of Bauhinia twine we have not 
had enough to tie the laths over the 
thatch. 

II. trs , (1) to plait Into a ring : 
ne busyrn cikaea ? — hin4 (2) 

to form into mea^^uied coils : baear 
lin(/atam, 

hift4u-n, hindu^n rflx. v., (of 
animah) to curl, to coil oneself 
up : lindutj^em etylree bindana, if 
you touch a centipede it will curl 
up ; armu jaia^tee tetj^akana, bororee 
bin4> na ory enkf^ga jais^reo ukuna, 
the ant-eater is covered with bony 
scales, when scared, it curls up and 
hides under its scales. 
lin(fa-g p. v., (1) to be plaited into a 
ring, (*2) to be measured into coils 
hi-n’in(fa vrb. n., (1) the amount of 
rings plaited, or the quantity of 
thread or twine that makis up one 
coil : linin(}ako biiidakeda mo^ 
hambn^ busyko eabauterkeda, they 
plaited snob a number of rings that 
th( y used up an armful of straw. 
(2) the ring plaited, the coil mea- 
sured : nea okoe^ hininia ? a ogee 
baitada, who has plaited this ring ? 
She has plaited it carelessly. 

bin^a-arl syn. of kon^al L ebst., 
a small semi-circular ridge tempor- 
arily mado where the rice held 
ridge has been broken through. 

II. intrs., to make such a ridge : 
huatJc kape pe ydayir do hiniaari- 
tajpe, if you cannot fill up the pit 


(dug by the falling water) make a 
small ridge around its ujper edge. 

binda-bon^o syn. of bitahoto^ 
lindacondo, Hnjalondo^ I. adj , with 
cadlom, a long cylindrical tail : sililj- 
ko saramkore bindabondo cadlom la- 
noa, tiputgea, dier and sambur Lave 
no long cylindrical tail, it is short. 

II. trs., to draw any elongated 
thing (f. i. a snake) out of a hole, 
to uncoil a rope or the intestines of 
an animal : sancli sim mia^ lendade 
bindabondok{a (ur bindahondotane 
uruij^kpi), ente bindabondotant 
idiharalia, the cock drew an earth- 
worm out of a hole and carried it 
about dangling from its beak; ku- 
la'pota ])utj[ipe, alope hiyidabondoea^ 
squeeze out the entrails of the hare, 
do not pull them out. 

btvdab ndo-n rflx. v., to draw one- 
self out from a hole, as earthworms 
and shakes : lendad hindabondoniana 
(or bindaljondoe uruT3i,entana). 
bindabondo-g p v., to be drawn out 
from a hole : jamburu’d^ undure 
hur’i3kleka boh j mate cadlomre rac^- 
lire algaalgate kae bindalondooa, 
when a rat snake Las partially 
entered a whole, if you pull it by 
the tail, it will not come out easily. 

III. adv., with or without the afxs. 
ange, ge, gge, tan^ iange^ modifying 
arkidf rika^ uruis^, urui^en^ racgurui^^ 
cadloniQj dag, leJof ; en sai3^ga Ihida- 
bondofan daakana, those sweet pota- 
toes have very long, cylindrical tubers; 
bindabondotan ca^Iomakan uT;ko 
landi^, dombolleka ca^lomakanko 
SC8< na, bullocks with a long and 
uniformly thick tail are lazy, those 
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with a long tapering tai) work 
well. 

2^.B. Piniahojiio is eometimes used 
instead of jirjor^ dangling, to dangle 
(as in the sentence under trs.), not 
eo however in its adjectival use. 

bioda-ic^ sbst, the Cray-Fish, 
Astacus sp., Itly., the ring shrimp, 
so called because it ourls up into a 
sort of likeness with the straw ring 
described under lin4a» It is 7-8" 
long and as thick as the wrist. It 
is only found in large rivers such 
as the Karo and the Koeb 

bjada>jojo sbst., a tamarind-tree 
with curled pods. These are some- 
what larger than the ordinary tam- 
arind fruit. 

bindal-bon^oltan jingle of londol, 
adv., very long, streamer-like ; hin^ 
4alhondoltcm lelfjtana, it looks as 
long as a streamer ; banibotog bindal^ 
londol, amci babu bijyitaua, bani- 
botog linialhondol ? A streaming 
loin cloth with red stripes ; is it thee, 

O boy, who art coming with a 
streaming, red-striped loin cloth ? 
(lajm Bong). 

Nag. syn. of hdri Has. 
bindl-blndl Nag. var. of likidbikid, 
of fatness. 

bin4rul, btnrtf, binrul Nag. syn. 
of mood leco Has. intrs., to pro- 
trude the underllp in sign of con- 
tempt or anger, to sneer : hinjig-ire 
karedo kisiaira latarr^ laco udu^- 
kodatae It is also used 

of little children on the point of 
crying ; hinfuyadae, n^^ r^ea^ he 
is protruding the lip, he is going 
to cry. 


Iin4ru\-nf etc., rflx. v., same mean- 
ings. 

bln^M^ binfo-biur trs., to gather up 
into a coil, in entrd. to hin4a which 
connotes (as said) a vague idea of 
measure : en baear hin4nhiufiam, 
bin4u-n rfis. v., same as lin4an (of 
an animal) to curl or coil oneself 
up : ban sereia, jap^re marai3^ a4 
moto biia, bin4uakana, boroange 
atakaroa cnate kaiis^ senparomjana. 
hindu-n p. v., to be or get coiled 
up : baear lindmkana ; ne paga 
linduakanie dotam, store these ropes 
once they have been coiled. 

binga, biis^ga (Sad. ; ? H. hliinn) 

I. sbst., (with refer, to several per- 
sons) the state of living in separate 
establishments : hagare hingarqie 
(or bipingarqte) kami kako itujada, 
the brothers, on account of their 
having separate establishments, find 
it difficult to manage their work. 

II. adj., distinct, separate, different : 
bi^ga jati, a different kind. In this 
function, the term is generally 
duplicated : disumdisum hi^gahii^cia 
jagar men^, languages differ from 
one country to another. 

III. trs., (I) to separate, to put 
apart, to dispose separately : urjko 

kerako bingakom, separate the 
buffaloes from the bullocks. (2) to 
divide the property among one^s 
children and establish thorn in sepa- 
rate households : honkoe hingatad- 
koa. 

*Tbe married sons remain in the 
paternal house under paternal 
authority as long as the father lives* 
The father may think advisable 
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to break up this joinUife at the partie«i etc.: bix^alii^gagi dubrika- 


request of cue or of all bifi eoue and 
establish them in separate honse- 
hold& This separation always en- 
tals a partition of the property. 
hi%§a*ny hii^ga^n rflx. v., to leave the 
paternal roof and establish oneself 
with wife and shitdren as a separate 
family : hinganredom rei3tgeoa. 
bi^ga^g, hi^ga-g p.v., to beoome or 
to get separated^ to be placed apart : 
hiT^gaakantqittt kimiuko^ eperaia, 
hokaakana, the quarrelling among 
daughters-in-law has oeasod with 
onr separating into dlBEeront house- 
holds. 

hi^p-ing<i hi^p-ir^ga rcpr. v.j to 
separate from one another, to estab- 
lish distinct bonseholds. Also used 
sbstly., the separation from each 
other into distinct households. 
This applies to a separation which 
takes place even a long time after the 
father^s death. The Mundas delay 
it as long as possible. 
bi-n~inga, hi^n-i^ga vrb. n., (1) the 
number of separations into private 
households ; himngako binganjana 
gota hatu horoko n|gc eskarcskar- 
gea^ such a number of household 
separations took place that now 
every man in the village has bis 
own establishment. (2) the separa- 
iion: misa HniT^aetedoko janmru- 
palcna, eti> somteko biu^njanai after 
a first separation they restored the 
oommon hpusaholdf now th^sgea 
oepaiated again. 

Ungabingdyhingabi^g^gi^ Ungaht^a 
U^g4ihimjaga adv., ^lepanafcely, 
distiootly, in separate plaossi ginupi> 


kom. 

Wogore, hiiagare adv., (1) in a 
separate place ; bingare niope talna. 

hii^gate, biiaigaie adv.j in a sepa- 
rate direction: am^ uriko Ungate 
harkom. (2) separately, singly, 
personally: sobenko momore {akale 
oml}, ain^do Ungate bar (aka, all 
of us we gave five rupees, but I 
gave two more. 

biory, binrul vars. of hiniru),, 
blnsarja var. of bhinsaria, 
bJnti (Sk. H. Sad.) I.6bst., prayer, 
intercession. 

II. trs., to pray smb. : Untija^meale, 
we pray thee. 

III. intrs., to pray, to intercede : 
hakiratijrele hintigia, we interceded 
on his behalf with the magistrate ; 
hintiahn let us pray. 

bi-p-inti rcpr. v., to beg each other : 
sumdiakit3L apauapan Lora lelkeuto 
barinkiu kapadra51ena, mendo 
hipiniiteki-^ salairapajaua, the two 
fathers-in-law for reasons better 
known to theuiBelvos, flired up, 
but having begged each other (no 
longer to be angry) were reconcil- 
ed. 

biniug p.v., (1) to .be begged, 
asked, prayed : Gomke apimae 
Untilena enico kale gonois^jana, the * 
gentlsman was entreated during 
three days, it availed ns nothing. 
(2) iinprsl., of prayer, to he said ; 
apisni bud^ana, prayers were 
offered for three daya 

vrb. uu, (1) the amount or 
dumtkm of prayer : binintike binti-* 
kada setieteko tikinulerjana, they 
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went on praying from morning till 
noon. (2) the prayer, the action 
of praying : misa hininti ka 
taeomte bintigaraij^Lna, the first 
prayer was not granted, we only 
insisted (all the mori^^). 

binti-hlsir sb4., a rosary : hisir- 
bintiiia^ bintiia, hintihisir namoa oi ? 
I am going to say my beads, can I 
have a rosary ? 

binti-kitab sbst., a prayer book : 
hintikitahre E ale^ Aba binti ola- 
kana, in the pray(T-book the ‘‘ Our 
Father is contained. 

binti-panti jingle of lintif syn. 
of arjihintiy 1. sbst., a snpplicati m, 
a humble prayer, an earnest prayer : 
jetan lintipanti ka aiumjana, all 
entreaties were in vain. 

II. trs., to beg earnestly, humbly : 
hiniipantikedkoate knpulkolge bapai- 
jana. 

hintipanii-Q p v., to be asked earnest- 
ly ; pur^gee hintipaniijana ena- 
mentee bijylena. 

bii3i sbst., a snake, 

*The Mundas, though not worship- 
ing snakes, have a superstition of 
their own regarding them : they 
believe that snakes which have 
bitten a person, have a power to 
neutralize the effects of their own 
poison or to let it run its course. 
Hence they will carefully abstain 
from killing the snake which has 
bitten somebody, for fear of provok- 
ing its anger and that a chance 
may be given it to withdraw its 
poison. With a view to propitiate 
the brute, they practise what they 
call '^sweeping {jq) the poison 


blia^ 

away.^^ The one who performs 
forms this operation, the bij^ighoro, 
keeps rubbing the bitten limb with 
downward strokes, i.e., in the direc- 
tion of the extremity. The broom 
he uses onsi^s of a single bamboo 
carj, or three blades of sailri grass, 
or, may be, a leafy twig. He sweeps 
first over the bite and then advanc- 
ing little by little lower and lower 
down, till he reaches the extremity 
of the limb. Some venom sweepers 
do wiihout brooms, and use their 
fingers. These pass their hand over 
the limb without touching it and are 
c ireful to click their fingers after 
every downward sweep. In the 
meantime they themselves or the 
people around, sing Hindi mantras, 
adjuring the poison to descend first 
from the crown of the head, then 
away from the forehead, the eyes, 
the nose, the mouth, and so on, 
naming all the parts of the body 
till the extremity is reached. The 
venom sweeper next sweeps the floor 
near the extremity of the limb, 
adjuring the venom to pass into 
the ground. In such mantras occur 
the names of Mahadeo, Hari Ram, 
Monsa and Parbati, which shows that 
the whole process is a borrowing 
from the Hindus. The Hindi man- 
tras are followed by supposed Sans- 
krit ones, and when these are 
finished the exorcist blows over the 
wound in a sweeping whiff and says : 

piipb sat samundar Laia^ka 
par ! which being interpreted from 
Hindi means ; Fly away, go, sinner, 
to the seven seas beyond Ceylon I 



The whole process is next pone 
through once more, and may be 
again and again^ the tunc of the 
songs being the only appreciable 
variant. One of the mantras in use 
is given under kurcere. 

The biisijghoro is under strict injunc- 
tion not to kill any snake ; should 
he, he would lose his power. He 
receives it from the hands of his 
teacher. When the latter is com- 
pleting his course of instruction, on 
the last day, he draws from his pupil 
some blood and with it marks him 
on the forehead and blows once on 
him through his (the teacber^s) hand. 
As to the set of mantras or songs, it 
varies according to the school. 
Those taught by the Malars(8nako 
charmers) are called khdor lidi^a, 
and are deemed the most effective. 

Another superstition about snakes 
is ih’s : when one sees a dokha dor a 
snake or a bo^gahlT^^ he will soon hear 
of the death of some relative. It 
is the same with a man towards 
whom a jauhnru (rat-snake or 
dhaman) turns its head while the 
forepart of its body is raised up. 
The loSOT^sonddro (chameleon -snake) 
on the contrary may be of good 
omen. If, on the first day of sowing 
rice, the woman who carries the 
seeds on her head, meets such a snake, 
the incident forebodes a plentiful 
crop. 

The other two following beliefs 
are, likely enough, not superstitious, 
but based on experience: (1) Pandu* 
biA k&redo jamburubit^ luduludu- 
lane ^urkere d§ sekepagee hijua, 


when the cobra or the dhaman mimics 
the soft call of the quail the rainy 
season is at hand ; knrujkurujtane 
durkere, isu dine jeteea, when it imi- 
tates the har-h call of the quail, the 
hot weather will still last a long 
while. (2) Bindundri tolakan daru- 
t§re or^ baijanre biia,ko boloa, a house 
built in the vicinity of a tree with 
an entwined Spatbolobus Roxburghii, 
will be frequented by snakes. 

Note (1) the proverb: hii^o kae 
gojoa, dandao ka hulagoa, neither 
does the snake die, nor does the stick 
break (and so the fight against the 
snake goes on). It means : one man 
does not relent from speaking and 
the other from refusing to listen, i e., 
further discussion is useless, or : 
vainly has the thing been settled by 
the panchayat or the judge ; the 
dispute will go on all the same. (2) 
the proverb : aina kora bin,jllu ci 
kulajiiui aula kaiis^ ituana, I do not 
know whether my husband (or my 
fatbei) has brought snake meat or 
tiger meat, i.e., I do not know any- 
thing about the loan thou pretendest 
to have given my late husband (or, 
our late father). The one who 
pretends to have given the loan gene- 
rally answers : jomken kalyre alope 
jia, oikate kape ituana I Do not sully 
the leafplate out of which you have 
eaten, i.e., do acknowledge a good 
turn received. (3) the following 
riddle : kotemtanaea re d^ekondent. ?<— 
jategea rcsekg I Whither art thougo^ 
ing, thou crooked one ? — Anywhere, 
thou grinning one I The answer 
to this riddle is : ifiq ad kadsomkin^ 
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jagsrfcana, the speakers are a snake few words and these have spread like 
and a cotton plant. snake venom^ i.e», have given rise to 

It is very difBeult to identify the a great quarrel. (2) tdie proverb i 
snakes of which one hears the names hiis^hui oi paganari^ you cannot have 


in Mundari because some of them 
are not frequently met with and 
specimens ore rare. To most 
Mundas, certain snakes are known 
only by hearsay, and their descrip- 
tions of such are of the vaguest. It 
seems sure that two names said to 
apply to different snakes, do apply 
not nnseldom to one and the same 
animal. Mundas imagine that all 
snakes arc venomous ; only, some 
bite, they say, and others do not, 
liiscen rfix. v., to assume the shape 
of a snake : Jorako btT:(€na misa- 
niisa, the Joras, i.e,, the caste of 
dongaits or canoe drivers, change 
themselves sometimes into snakes. 

p, V., to become a snake, to 
take the shape of a snake : Joraja- 
tiko garahi^f^aJco menea, it is said 
that canoe drivers change themselves 
into river -snakes. 

bin^-bita^ intrs., to call out; a 
snake ! a snake ! okoe hiisfiiTs^jada ? 

ebst., snake venom : 
mo4 horo bii3^ gerle4 tasade kulsulere 
enreo hiisfim rakaboa, if a man 
treads on grass which a snake has 
gnawed, even then the venom will 
be raised, i.e., will enter into the 
Hood ; jutidafcanae, hii^huUe ae$ 
t! m6akana, he has come into con- 
tact with grass nibbled at by a 
snake, his hand has got swollen 
from the venom. Note (1) the pro- 
verb ! mi4 tu-uget;^ icajilf enage 
hiT3^iMle&9^ laharadjana^ 1 spoke a 


everything your own way ; Wy., 
it is snake venom or rope pull, Le., 
it is like snake venom one can- 
not altogether prevent spreading 
even by tying up the limb, or like 
the unavoidable recoil of the rope 
whe tightening a rice-bale. 

bii^.bi8i.ta8a4 sbst., (1) Sad. 
kamhia, Selaginella tenera, Spring.; 
Selaginellaoeae,— -a small moss-like 
herb. (2) A strongly scented grass 
which resembles bacom and is found 
in saUri (thatch-grass) fields. 

bi'Ubolo trg.,to catch a ^affar (sort 
of quail) by the hii^bolo dodge. 
When one sights this species of 
quail, he runs in circles around it 
shouting : bii^bolo / bit^bolo I The 
quail does not fly nor run away but 
keeps turning its head and observ- 
ing the man till it gets giddy, and 
is easily caught by the hand ; gagar 
bijsfjoloime. 

’’fbit^-dinbu sbst., a form of Cncu- 
mis trigonns, Roxb. ; Cucurbitaceae, 
with small deeply 8 or b-lobed leaves 
and a smooth ellipsoid or globose 
fruit, diara., striped with green 
and white. The seeds are poisonous, 
they bring about violent vomiting 
and purging, till expelled. The 
pulp, without the seeds, is used 
medicinally at half dose, to clear the 
stomach; it causes vomiting or 
purging. The pounded roots mixed 
with any oil are rubbed on the body 
in fever. 
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bii3Lj:a vaf . df bin(fa, 

blia^a-baiaigl, 
beiacSa-l’AA^ dduotmg paral- 

lel differently coloured stripes s kula 
hiii^ijahaT^fjitant olakana. Bi^ga* 
ha^gi in song's means n fee-looking, 
splendid : tntirudbd bii^gahiT^giy a 
splendid Batea flowof, i.e., a splendid 
youth. 

var. Of hingahinga. 
blts^gal (Sud.) I. sbst., the two 
bamboo pipes which converge into 
the nozzlo of the blacksmith^s bel- 
lows ; nana li^gat lagaSeme, mure 
ka soabtana, put narrower pipes, 
these do not fit the noz25le. (See PI. 
XXVI, fig. 2). 

II, trs., to make such pipes : 
baraeko mac]ko hu^gale^* 

Illegal -g p.v., (of such pipes) to be 
fitted into the nozzle : mdre baria 
hi^galaJcana. 

bita^are and bl-fiigate vats, of 

hifigare and hingaie, 

bii3Lgal (Bngl. bugle) 1. sbSt., a 
bugle, or clarion, or any other Euro- 
pean brass trumpet, 
ir. intrs., to blow a bugle or. 
other European trumpet : Dorundare 
or 9 kacairipiris^ro pur^sa nidadipHko 
hiT^gulea* 

bi^gul-g p.T., (of thc bugle) to be 
blown : apisa bit^gulUna^ 
biiaL-hal Has. syn. of 4^T^4^'fS( 
Nag. sbst., a dsh which beaches a 
couple of feet in length, but is very 
slender in proportion. It lives 
in clear Watet : AiVs safSari k& 

talna, maruakanroe enderebedereoa, 
the snake-fish has no scales, when 
full-grown it fe spenkfed (yellow 


specks on a black ground). 

biia^-]0 I. sbit., the practice of 
snake venom ''sweeping"^ (see under 
hiis) : bir^joM okoe guruakana ? 

II. adj., with JiorOy syn. of the 
noun of agency bii^jgniy a venom 
‘Weepef^^* In prf'dicative phrases 
bi 7 ^ and /g are disjoined. 

bii3c-kidiiac collective noun for 
snakes, scorpions, centipedes and all 
sorts of creeping vermin. 

*bltaL-leka adv., like a snake. It 
occurs in the proverb s hii^leTca ciin 
urina ? Wilt thou shed thy skin 
tikeia snake, i.e., wilt thou never die ? 
The Mundas believe that snakes and 
crabs never die of old age, but are 
rejuvenated every year when they 
shed their skin. 

bit^-ula sbst., a kind of white, 
thickish froth, found (especially in 
the beginning of the rainy season) 
on water and occasionally on land, 
containing small, black eggs, which 
develop into maggots. It can bo 
lifted in one lump. Bii^ula Itly. 
means snake vomit. 

Mr (P. wirdndy solitude, deserted 
place) I. sbst., forest, jungle ; bir 
ban9 disum ale Horoko kale sQkua, 
wo Mundas do not like a country 
where there are no forests. It is 
also used as a prefix to nouns of 
animals and plants in entrd, to the 
prefixes hatu, keti, or her. The 
latter denote a domesticated or 
cultivated kind, whereas Hr in this 
function means proper to the jung- 
les. Bitsim, V. g., is not a wild 
specitjuen of the bam door fowl 
(hatmin)^ but it is the red jungla 
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fowl, a distinct species. Not only 
may the animals or plants so dis- 
tinguished be of different species, as 
is generally the case, but they m:iy 
be as different as a sheep, hatuminii^ 
and a bear, hirminii, N. B. Wild 
mango trees are not called hiruli but 
girauli. 

II. trs., both the trs. caus. and 
the p.v., hir^ are used instead of 
hirgiri^ hirgiriq^ which see. 

^bir-o p.v., (1) to be covered 

with forest ; alea disum hir>iQakana. 
(2) with words denoting a way, road 
or path, to pass through a dense 
forest : en hora kabua, bcjai lira- 
hana, (3) idmly., syn. of gojq^ to 
die, with refer, to people killed by 
tigers or may be by lightning. 
Amongst animists it implies that 
the shades of these people now dwell 
in the; jungles. It is to be noted 
that the Mundas do not like to say : 
hula jomlc{a^2,\A^ox has eiten hi.n. 
They prefer to say: hirjanae, just 
as instead of goljanae^ he died, they 
prefer to say : sengjanae, rura~ 
janae or hai^gaijana, he has gone, 
went back, is absent. 
hi-n-ir vrb. n., the jungly nature of 
a place : ale§. siman hinir birakana 
jargidindo usulusultan senbaraoa, 
there is so much jungle in the pre- 
cincts of our village that in the 
rains we have to push our way 
through rank vegetation. 

blr (Sk. H. Sad. Henoe the Lat. 
vir) sbst., a brave, courageous man ; 
Boben disuming senbapakeda or^ 
buruara, garadopa sobeniia, ddrabapa- 
^da, ainate jetanj Sir baia^koa, 1 


have sjoured the whole country, 
searched through hills and dales, 
I have met no one braver than 
mys lf; sob^nko nirtana arado ka^ 
am cilekan blr\ All the others are 
flying and th )U remainest, what a 
brave man thou art I (said in scorn) ; 
hirgee atak irentana, he deems him* 
self courageous. 

bir-ade syu. of tonai^ade, sbst., 
Z nglber Casumu iar, R )xb.; Sjita- 
mineae, — a herb with rather stout, 
leafy stems, 4-6 ft. high. The 
flower spike produced direct from 
the rootstock, has sheathing, ovate, 
reddish bracts and white flowers 
with yellowish lip and stamen. 

Biraiac (Sad.) a proper nam3 of 
women, moaning bright. 

birasQpaltl, blrispalth blrispaTt, 
blrispati, blrispat, b Ispalil, brispalt^ 
brispati, brispat (FI. hriha%pat% 8k. 
vrihaspati) adv., Thursday. 

birbiri Nag. syn. of kir%ul Has. 

I. sb^t , an affection of the eyes in 
which the lids are inflamed and 
turn purulent at the roDts of the 
lashes, which fall out. Such eyes 
are called beniermed in Nag. and 
hirsulmed in Has. : birbirire kan- 
domkandomte pusuritalna a4 babata, 
me4 aragoa hejelhdjeltan rae^d^ 
uruta^oa, in this affection the bor- 
ders of the eyelid redden, and 
there is dripping ; hirbiritc 
misimisa plpiniko urupucabaoa, 
owing to this inflammation the eye. 
lashes may fall off altogether. 

II. intrs., to be affected with the 
inflammation described above : 
birbiritanae, mode birbirigiana, or 
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hirhiri Sdbak^ia, hirhirii namakana. 
hirbiri-Q p.v., samo meaning 

birbiri sbst., a name for three 
distinct plants: (1) Spilanthes Ao- 
roella, Linn ; Cornpoeitae. See 
barandu. (2) Cassia miraosoMcs, 
Linn ; Caesalpinieae, — a low, pro- 
strate undershrub with yellow flowers 
and numerous, close-set, tiny and 
narrow leaflets. The root of thi-i 
plant ground together with the 
tongue of a frog atul a (sriiil) 

is a remedy against delirium. (-5) 
hatuhtrhiri is the same as rihnhi 
and hlndirainhaia^ Sicgcsbeckia 
orien tails, Linn.; Compositae. 

bir-bor jingle of ho}\ I . adj., (of 
trees) tall and straight. Also used 
as adj. noun : hirborko or hirbor daru- 
ko m^epe. 

11. trs., syn. of biudahondo, to pull 
out smth. elongated : didiko goeak m 
set'iko htrborJcj^a or birborfanko 
rac^lqa, the vultures palled out the 
entrails of the dead dog ; ne hon 
lijara sutame birhorkeda or lijara 
sutam birbo) tone laoahi, 
hirhor^g p.v., of trees, to become long 
and Btraight-stemmod : notara darn 
birhoTakana . 

birbortaii adv., long and straight ; 
net^re hirhortan daruakana ; birbor- 
tanko raealqa. 

bir-budi ebst , VIgna vcxillata, 
Bcntb.; Papilionaceae, — a climbing or 
trailing herb with perennial fusiform 
root-stock, 8-foliolate leaves, large 
purple flowers and subteretc, thinly 
silky pods. 

*bir-but sbst., (1) Flemingia 
stricta, lloxb. ; Papilionaceae,— 


shrub with 3-coruercd stems and 
tranches, and long, acuminate, digi- 
tately 3-foliol.»te leaves. A sugared 
decoction of the root is administered 
against debility after childbirth. (2) 
Flemingia prostrata, Roxb ; — a 
diHuse, suberect or prostrate urider- 
shrub, I — ft. high, with digi- 
tately 3-foliolate leave.s. 

I bir-cakonda, bir cakonta, 111 ca- 
konda sbst., Tephrjsia purpurea, 
Pers ; rai)ilionaeGae. This plant, 
oommoQ in fields, in waste places 
I and by road sid-'s, may have bien 
I wrongly distinguished into Tephrosia 
purpurea and Tephrosla jnimila. 
The same plant which in the dry 
! scanm li s prostrate and diffuse 
j with only 4 piirs of leaflets on its 
odd-pinnate h'aves, shoots up in the 
rainy season to 1 — 2 feet and has 
8 j)alrs of leaflets. The leaflets are 
obtus'^, (he flowers purple, and 
the pods finely downy and slightly 
recurved. 

•^Bir-candi syn. of Blnndra^ Jj fr- 
maliara^ Btrs ibof^ga, Birsau/Il, Kula- 
gujuni, Jolomakara or agvnhoi^ga^ 
but improjierly called Bag iuti) sbst., 
a goblin with long, trailing hair, 
whoso office it is to look after the 
beasts of the forest, e^peci illy tigers. 
These goblins are the shades of 
people killed by tigers, and on that 
account, as a compensation, the 
tigers arc now at their beck and 
call, and have to feed them. They 
are stid to shout ^ gut lira V iu the 
jungles iu order to waru people of 
the presence of a tiger. Gntura 1 
is properly a call to dogs, but 
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as there are no dogs ra the 
jungles, the purport of that 
call, when heard there, can never be 
misunderstood. When these goblins 
harm people (which th^y rarely do) 
it is in their modality of Bakri* 
hoi^ga, so that the sacriHce to them 
has to be offered in the bakri or 
garden ; and should the sacrifice 
have to be put off to a later date, 
a eutu, waterp )fc, mu t be placed 
meantime upside down in the garden, 
cither on the ground or on a stick. 
Naguri hunters pay to this spirit 
a cult in all particulars ideatioal 
with that of the Hasada hunters for 
(See under BagaUti), 

One of the versions abjut this 
spirit is as follows : On oe upon a 
time a Mahara (a m\n of the cattle- 
grazing caste) whilst grazing his 
cattle in tlie forest, saw a smill 
human figure (about 2' high) wilk- 
ing along with his hair trailing on 
the ground. Whilst he was watch- 
ing this with fear, the figure dis- 
appeared behind a tree-trunk. 
When he drove his cattle home, the 
dwarf followed and entered into the 
stable after the cattle, in the shape 
of a bright light. 

After a few days soras of the cat- 
tle began to die. The Mahara now 
went to consult the soothsayer who 
told him: ‘‘You must have met 
a long-haired dwarf in the forest, 
who followed you and entered into 
the stable In the shape of a bright 
light The cowherd said : “ Yes 
“ Well*', said the soothsayer, “that 
is ^eating our cattle. If you do 


not worship him he will kill theOi 

all and then attack the inmates of 
of your house and kill all of yoii.^' 
On asking how be was to Worship, 
he received the following directions : 

“You, either alone or together 
with your wife, must make a small 
enclosure in the adir^ (store-room) 
of yonr house, and once a year on 
the fu!l‘m)oaday of Sohorai you 
must offer a blick ho-goat in that 
enclosure. On that merning you 
and your wife mu^t bathe, then get 
a bij^fdimhu creeper and a worn-out 
old broom, also cows'* raiik in a 
email earthen pot, red lead, frankin- 
cense and live coal on a hoe. When 
all this is ready near the aii/sj, you 
must divest yourself of all your 
clothes, throw toe bij^iimbi;^ creeper 
over your loft shoulder and tie it 
uu'vler the right shoulder (if it be 
nob long enongh, the defieionoy may 
be made up b/ a string. Then your 
wife also m isb strip herself of her 
clothes and tio the opened out old 
broom around h?r waist in lieu of her 
ordin iry waistclotb. Then both of 
you go into the adii;^ and enter the 
enclosure with the offerings. There, 
facing East, yju light a new earthen 
lamp and plaee it under a new td6a 
(a large-mouthed earthen vessel}* 
Then with the rlng^iiiiger • of your 
right hand you make three lines of 
red lead first on the ground near the 
tadu, then three lines on ihe ta6a,i 
then on 3 line on your forehead, one 
on your chest and one on - each 
shoulder joint* Then you th^ow tha 
{rankincense oa the lite coal, plae 
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tyro leaf-cups near the and pour ceremonies are over/^ 


the milk into , them. Then you put 
three small heaps of pearl-rice on 
the ground, make the black he-goat 
eat some of it and pronounce the 
fpllowing words ; ‘ Siogbonga in 

hpaven^ I put red lead on this 
Birsahonga and mark hjm with it, in 
oyder that he may obey and in order 
that there be neither stomachache 
nor headache, that we may remain in 
good health, that the cattle (the 
cow*mother and the goat-mother) 
may multiply profusely ; that there 
be neither precipice nor splinter 
(that the cattle may neither fall 
oyer precipices nor be made lame 
by sharp splinters) and that the 
grains (the rice-mother and the 
millet -mother) may grow plenti- 
fully \ Then you cut the goat's 
throat, drip some blood on the rice 
heaps and, outtiug out the horns, 
leave them near the rice heaps. The 
meat must be eaten by all the 
inmates of your house. The lamp 
and the taba must remain alwaj^s 
untouched in the same place till the 
next saoriHoe. No outsider is ever 
allowed to put his foot into your 
store-room, and }ou yourself may 
enter the little temple only once a 
year, when you offer sacrifice. You 
are not allowed to eat or drink in 
any house where a death has occur- 
red, until the inmates of that house 
have gone through the ordinary 
shaving of the head and the paring 
of t|ie nails. Nor are you allowed to 
and^drjlnk in a house where a 
hMh took pfaoe, before the eaii ' 


Since that time the Habaxai^ 
observe this rite. By ^ and by a fevy 
Mundas here and there have also^ 
taken to it. But they try to hide, 
the fact, because then they are sue- 
piBcted of witchcraft;, and noboby 
wants to have any marriage CQa«. 
nexions with them if they are known 
as votaries of Birsahonga. Tie. 
reason of this is that Birsahonga is 
supposed to follow girls of such 
house after their marriage. Ha 
tUeu enters into the adn^ of the 
house in which such a girl is mar- , 
ried and does a lot of mischief. If , 
after a new marriage anybody 
dreams that he saw a bright light , 
enter into the adii^^ the new wife's 
family is easily suspected, unless 
there be some strong reason for sus- 
pecting another person. 

Sometimes the soothsayer, con* 
suited by a family in which there is 
much sickness, points out some person 
as worshipper of Birsahonga, who^ 
does not keep a sufficient control over 
that mischievous imp. The man pr 
woman thus pointed out, must then 
furnish all the sacrifices prescribed 
by the sooths lyer to satisfy Birsa- 
bonga and even nowadays they 
{seldom escape without a certain 
amount of ill treatment* 

The reason why some Mundat 
take to this rite is, according to 
people, the following : Birsahonga is 
very powerful and he somehow or 
another manages to obtain plenty 
of cattle and grain for his votaries. 
But at the same time he is so capri* 
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cious and so mischievous that it is 
very difficult to satisfy him and keep 
him from doing harm. As a general 
rule his votaries, after obtaining 
grain and cattle in abundance for 
pome time, get ru’ncd somehow or 
another and cud in misery. It hap- 
pens that some Mundas who fail in 
evtry undertaking and cannot get 
out of ]>ov(.rty, get desperate and 
regardless of all consequences take 
to the worship of Birsabonga to 
secure a certain wealth at least for 
a time. 

There is a superstition about the 
spittle of this spirit. It is said 
that ho will sometiim^s attack and 
fight people whom he finds watch- 
ing the fields or meets in the 
forest. He kills outright those w^ho 
cannot stand their ground against 
him. To those able to hold their 
own he says when stopping the 
fight : '‘Now let me spit in your 
hand^h If this spittle be red as 
blood, the man^s family will be 
harmed by Birsandi, unless he 
throws off at once the spittle from 
his hand, and in this case the goblin 
starts the fight again. If at last 
the spirit spits in the man^s hand 
milk-white saliva, the man must 
carry this ( ff carefully and store it 
away in his house. If he does so, 
his cattle will multiply and continue 
healthy. 

In the Hasadu counfrj? it is be- 
lieved that the cattle of a devotee 
of Bircan4i prosper, but his family 
does not multiply. Should his 
fervour cool, his cattle will begin 


bir-herem-d§ 

to decrease. 

bir-disum Has. syn. of {onaT^raj 
Nag. hbst., the forest country. 

blr-durai^ sbst., sometimes used 
instead oljapi, a hunting song. 

bir-dimbu sb.-t., a form of Cucumis 
trigonus, Roxb. ; Cucurhitaceae. It 
groups in the jungles and yields an 
eatable fruit. 

bir-giri trs. cans., to let grow into 
a jungle t pabitape birgiritada, you 
have planted your papaw trees in a 
clump too dense. 

hirgiri-Q p. v., to grow into a 
very jungle : rari birgiriahaiia ; 
bakiri purute hii girialcanay ci^, kape 
hereejj ida ? bye birgiriakana lata(?- 
taipe, he has a jungle of hair 
on bis head, give him a crop. 

bir-had^ Has. had^ Nag. sbst., 
Plesmonium margaritiferum, Schott. ; 
Aroideae, — a tuberojs herb with a 
solitary 3-partite leaf, the segments 
of which are pinnatisect. The 

tubers are smaller than those of the 
cultivated hada Has. hafuhada, 
Nag. which is the Amorphophallus 
campanulatus, Bl. ; Aroideae. The 
tubers of both these plants are freed 
of their poisonous porperties by 
being boiled with tamarind leaves 
or fruit or by repeated cookings in 
clear water. Even so they must be 
eaten cold otherwise they cause in- 
tolerable itching in the mouth and 
throat. The petioles of birhad^, 
which is also called hoT^gajorena^ 
are used as a vegetable. 

bir-herem-dft Has. syn. of lllkanth 
nxlkanth Nag. sbst., Polygala 
crotalarioides. Ham ; Polygalaoeae, — ^ 
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a small, much branched undorahrub 
with alternate leaves, 1 i— 2''' long^, 
and 3-petalled flowers, the lower 
petal keeled. Its root is ooc of the 
ingredients of the ferment for r‘ce- 
beer. The root is also chewed or 
else ground and drunk with water 
to expel phlegm from the throat ; 
it provokes coughing. 

birhl Nag. (Sad. Or., all pulses 
and grains, rice excepted) syn. of 
horerarnhra, Tdriramhra» collective 
noun for all kinds of pulses. 

bir-hor^ sbst., name for two 
distinct plants : (1) Atylosia sjara- 
baeoidcs, Benth.; Papllionaeeao,- 
small biennial climber of the jungles, 
with small 3-foliolate leaves. Also 
called hirjugihore, (3) Desmo- 
dium hcterocarpum DC., forma 
triohocaulon, Schindler ; Papilio- 
naceae, — an er-jct undershiub, 1' high, 
with 3-foIioIate leaves and jointed 
pods, 

biri (II. liriy iron fastenings forth 
the legs) 1. sbst., an iron ring and 
chain, fetters or shackles on Lauds or 
feet : barae hiri bairikataipe. 

II. trs., to put in chiins : Buru- 
maren bain Kinuko hinlla horokol^ 
gopo^ monetaijjado taikenamente, 
they once manacled the hands and 
feet of the mad Kina of Buru- 
ma, because ho wanted to fight 
people. 

hiri-2 p. v , to bo chained, to be 
fettered : hirmicanae, 

bIri Has. hihri Nag. (Or. hihrt 
Sad. hekn) syn, of canduy I. sbst., 
a subscription : liri hobaj ma ci 
aftrige ? | 


blr]4 

II. trs., to make or levy a subscrip- 
tion ; hlrijada/co ; hlrikedhako, tb^y 
levied a subscription from us. 
lirt-n rflx. v., to start a subscrip- 
tion : hlrintanako. 

biri~Q p. V,, to be levied as subscrip- 
tion : or^ora upupun ganda hlria- 
kana. 

b?ri-baia I. collective noun, all 
kinds of subscriptions. 

II. intrs., to start or levy all kinds 
of subscriptions. 

hxribata-n rflx v., to set up all kinds 
of subscriptions. 

hxribata-Q p. v., of all varieties of 
subscriptions, to be levied. 

biriej I. trs., (1) to put on his feet 
s nb. who has fallen, to put on its 
base or on its legs smth. which has 
been overturned. In this meaning 
ruar is often affixed : tabaakan hon 
biridime; caukim batltada ilrirU 
ruralaui, (2) to build up a wall or 
anything else : potomtanre potom 
bajateko hirideay when (bey make 
a rice-bale they build it up higher 
and higher, within wmIIs of straw 
kept in place by a ring of 
rope. 

Note, the idiom : goeakan kajim 
hiridjadiiy thou ralsest afresh a 
question already settled. 

II. trs. caus., (1) to rouse or waken 
smb. from sleep ; durumtanko hirifU 
kom. (2) to cause a sitting or lying 
person to get up ; barhisileka horoko 
duhakanko laikena, mia^ kajitee 
biridkedkoa. (3) to Spring game 
or flush birds. 

III. intrs.^ (1) to rise, to stand up, to 
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get up from slec p ; litidbipe mar 1 
^tAteAo hifiijanciko aen^jana. (2) in 
iong^, var. of senQ*, JSenoge 
•anaina, hiridge moneii^a, I want to 
go av^ay, I ' have 'decided to start. 
(3) syn. of tiud : I05 hiridtana, 
tnfembrnm virile erigitur. (4) (of rice 
trhich has been planted pjrone on the 
ground), to grow erect : roa baba 
'hiridjana ci aarige ? 
lirid^en rflx. v., to raise oneself, 
implies a certain difficulty in rising 
as is the case, f. i., with sick people : 
too4 candni gitila, tisiA apae hirid^ 
ahana^ he kept his bed for a whole 
month, now he has b.*gun to get up. 
lup*irid rCpr. r., to waken one an- 
other, the one who happens to rise 
first awaking the others ; gapa sim- 
korgirebu bipirida, let the one of us 
who hears to-morrow the cock crow 
Waken the others. 

lirid^g p. v., to be roused from 
sleep ; to be caused to get np ; (of 
game) to be started ; (of birds) to be 
flashed : hiridaJcanako cl aOrige ? 

vrb. n., (1) the raising, the 
rising, f. i., the raising or rising of 
the dead : sida hiniridatedoi^ giti- 
Turakena, after having got up a first 
time I laid myself down again. (2) 
ihe rice-bale built up: nea okoe^ 
\inirid f (3) the number of people 
or animals caused to get up : bini^ 
fidko biridjana, darure miad jaked 
c6r6 kako sargnjana, the birds were 
flashed in sucb numbers that there is 
none left on the tree. 

' b|rH[.bara intrs., and btridhara-n 
rflx; T., to get up ’now and again (of 
oonvalescents) : apuiis^ gojolekae 


hasulena, n|doe biri^bapQ OT bifi^* 
barana. 

birld-eon adv., on opening his eyea 
from his night-sleep, first thing in 
the morning, without washing, etc. : 
hirideone hijylena ; birideon ni 
kamii sa^keda. 

birid-ruar, birid-ritra trs. and 
intrs., to raise smb. to life again ; to 
rise again. 

hitidruar-q p. v., to be raised again : 
s».be ik< bu hirtdruaroa. 

blrZ'G^-b riia^ I. adj., sparkling ; 
birii^h.riv( ipilko ; t^sa. 

II. intrs., to sparkle : ipilko 
hirij^tana, candy barai3Lbaran,taaa ; 
the stars sparkle, the (full) moon 
shines bright. 

hiri-nihirii^tan adv., sparklingly : nada 
muti birii^biriT^tan lelytana, ta^mto 
pundioa, a new 7 nuti necklace looks 
sparkling, afterwards it grows diib 
(Itly., white). 

bir-irba sbst., Set aria verticillata, 
Beauv. ; Gramineae, — an annual 
grass. 

blrispaTt, blrlspalti, blrlspat. 
blrispati variants of hifaiUpaiti, 
birja-biar sbst., Itly., ihe mala 
buffalo of the jangles : a term ocouN 
ring in songs, especially for the 
leader of a herd of bisons. In oon* 
versation the bison is called $a\t ; 
but instead of sandt sail they often 
say simply bzar, and instead of ei^a 
sail, IdisL ^ . 

bir-jane syn. ef ptrijane, iasa^ 
jane, sbst., a wild ' form 
of Paspalum scrobiculatnm, Linn. ; 
Grainineae, found in ricd-'flelds, on 
high ground and in the forest ; it lb 
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not $0 tall 88 iabc^ane, being of the 
(size of the paddy plant, and it has 
smaller seeds. It is a poisonous 
grass, horses, and cattle which have 
grazed much on it, getting intoxi- 
cated for a whole day. The same 
effect is prodnoed on people indulg- 
ing in rio?-beer in which some 
grains of ta%a^ane have been 
imiied. 

’^bir-jiouni sjn. of janumbili^ 
fanumjarom^ jomejanum^ sbbt., Zizy- 
phus Oenoplia, Mill. ; Rhamnaccae, — 
a straggling shrub or undershrub, 
common in jangles. The fruit, a 
small plum, is eaten. As a remedy 
for stomach-ache 7 pills, the size of 
a banyan fig, are made with kare 
iendhuhuIuTs^f iailhiclu^^ 
hende hulu^i (t varieties of salt), 
the root of pitusiT^, the root of 
lirbui and the root of hirjanum, 
ground together. The dose is one 
pill on seven consecutive mornings, 
drinking a little warm water after 
each pill. 

bir-jiltt sbst., game, 
bir-jilfl-kiria sbst., an oath with 
imprecations taken iu a dispute as to 
\^ho killed a certain game, 
blr-jugi-hor^ var. of birhor^. 
bir-kaStha syn. of kaulutUki sbst., 
Trichosanthes cucumcrina, Linn. ; 
^ucurbitaceae, — a slender but exten- 
sive climber with lobed or angled 
l,faveS| white, fimbriate flowers i"-l 
diam., and ovpid-oonical fruits l-S*" 
long, green with white stripes, red 
v^hen ri])e. This fruit is not eaten, 
bir-kikirif syn« of oiekakdru, 
patdliSr^) Fueraria 


Mr-ka^-ntrt 

tuberopa, 1^ C. j Fapibonaceae^*^® 
shrubby climber with S'foliolata 
leaves, purplish or blue flowers, and 
a very large tuberous root. It flow* 
ers when the plant is leafless* 
The Mundas do not, like the 
Santals, eat the tuberous root. 
They crush it and rub it on the 
body in fever and rheumatism. 

bir-kaodalaS, bir-kandaraS syn. 
of usam^ sbst., any kind of shelter 
made of branches in the, forest. 

bir- kandar syn, of huruhara collect- 
ive noun for jangles : bit kandar burn- 
bara sansakamie diratana or^ pit* 
palau talibeFamentelo senbaratana, 
wo search the jungles for firewood 
and leaves, and run to markets for 
small purchases of food. 

bir-kapi syn. of Bdfkapi, huram, 
(Sad. iszia larai^) sbst., Lcea aspera, 
Edgew. ; Ampelidaceae, —a stout 
spreading shrub, G-12 ft. high, with 
pinnate upper leaves and bipinnate 
lower leaves, of which the leaflets 
are cordate at base. These are used 
a potherb, jide Haines. The 
flowers are greenish white and the 
beiTy black. 

blr-ka^som, blr.k^som, bir-kat- 
som, sometimes also blr-kaksom^ bir^ 
karsom, bir-kaskom sbst., The- 
spesia Lampas, Dalz. and Gibs. ; 
Malvaceae, — a shrub, 4-5 ft. high, 
with large showy flowers. The 
seeds are not imbedded in wool, but 
simply tomentose. 

blr-koi^a.Dfir| syn. of mara^ 
kom^^gai^ 8|)8t., Dregea Tolnbilis 
Benlb*; Asclepiadaeeaei-i^a stoat, tall 
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climber with glabrous, ovate, eubor- 
bicular or cordate, acuminate, oppo- 
site leaves, and a fruit of two thick, 
hard follicles of which the comose 
seeds are eaten by children. 

bir-kUDdOru Has. bir-kiindfiri Nag. 
sbst., Zebnoria umbel lata, Thvv.; 
Cucurbita.eae, — a tuberous climh.*r of 
the jungles with cjdindric iiiiits, h" 
long, longitudinally striped w’hite 
when unripe, red wlien ripe. The 
tuber, leaves, and fiuit do servic^ ' 
for VI g- tables. The tuber is called 
^ei^gorodsai^ga and the fruit karaJed* 
iaeav) these names belong also to 
the plant itself. Kvndtiru or hafu- 
kundu-ruy cultivated, is Cephalandra 
indica, Nand,; Cucurbitacoae. 

bir ma^, buru-mad sbst., Dendro- 
calamiis strictus, Nees ; Gramineae, 
— a close-set bamboo of the jungles, 
sometimes cultivated, with shortly 
internoded, often solid stems, 20-50 
ft. long. The shoots serve as a 
vegetable, and the stems arc in great 
request for loof laths. 

Itir>niahara Nag. Bir-rnSra Has. 
syn. of Bircan(}i. 

bir-mindi syn, of ba7ia^ sbst., the 
Black Bear of India, Melursiis 
ursinus : tislia, senderare hirmindi 
api horoe kopake4koa, in to-day’s 
hunt a bear scratched and bit three 
men. 

* bir-mindi-tasa4 Has. syn. of 

daitaminjo, danaminju, gurgnr Nag. 
sbst.. Polygala chinensis, Linn.; 
Polygalaceae,' — a common, annual, 
small, decumbent and diffuse herb 
with 3-petalled, yellow flowers, the 
lower petal keeled and crested, the 
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two inner sepals long, very oblique, 
acute and toothed. The seeds are 
hairy : children will lay them on 
a smooth leaf and shout : the commo- 
tion of the air is enough to make the 
sced.s roll about in circles. In Nag. 
they put them on a buntlu leaf and 
shout : gurgurreldana min jo ! ” In 
Has. tlu*y use a snru leaf and shout : 
‘^birmindi, batu mindi dorbe^ 
menjo ! 

bir-motha syn. of muirifasady sbst, 
Cyperus dublu^, Rottb.; Cyptraceae, 
— a small sedge growing in the 
jungles, w’ith umbels contracted into 
a dense head. Now, rather called 
Mariscus Dregeanus, Kunlh. 

bir-munga bir-muni, syn. of risa^ 
munga risndiru sbst., Dalborgia 
lanceolaria Linn, f.; Papilionaceae, 
— a tall, hanebome tree, with alternate 
leaves and 5-7 alternate, oblong, 
retuse Icafljts. It is a valuable 
timber-tree, without soft wood. The 
h aves reduced to charcoal are made 
into a powder for sprinkling over 
wounds and sores. 

bir-muni var. of hinnnnga, 
birni-jono (Sad. hirnt) sometimes 
used instead of the Mundari sirum^ 
sinmjong^ sbst., Andropogon squar- 
rosus, Linn.; Gramineae, — the Cuscub 
grass, 4-6 ft. high, with perennial 
fibrous roots, used as a broom-grass 
by the Mundas. It is the roots of 
this grass which are made into the 
cmc7ia tatties used for cooling the 
air in European bungalows. 

bir-ratnbdra Has. sbst., Atylos'a 
orassa, Prain ; Papilionaceae,— —a 
small climber with paired yellow 
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flowers and pods 1 — li'' by i". 
It is distinct from tonar^ramra Nag. 

*Birsa Bhag5Sn also called Bharti 
Aba, the father of the world, was the 
founder of a new religion and the 
leader of both the attempts the 
Mundas made to free themselves 
from foreign domination. 

In 1806 the alien zemindars so far 
brought into the country by the 
Chota Nagpur rajahs were invested 
with police powers. This ill-advised 
change naturally increased beyond 
endurance the number and success 
of attacks upon the Mundas' rights. 
Lovers of liberty, but at the same 
time yielding by nature, they 
would no doubt, if possible, have 
retired to new forests in quest of new 
homes for themselves and the spirits 
of their ancestors, as they had done 
on former occasions. 11 ut in the 
19th Century there were no longer 
any such forests left. Hence they 
now had to choose between a fight 
for their rights or a most abject 
slavery. That their aggressors were 
satisfied with nothing less than such 
a slavery is shown by the following 
extract from the July number of the 
Calcutta Review of 1869. '‘When 
the oppressor wants a horse, the 
Kol must pay ; when he desires 
a palki, the Kols have to pay, and 
afterwards to bear him in therein. 
They must pay for his musicians, 
for his milchcows, for his pan. Does 
someone die in his house ? He taxes 
them. Is a child born ? Again 
a tax. Is the thikadar found guilty 
at outchery and sentenced to be 


punished ? The Kol must pay the 
fine. Or does a death occur in tba 
house of the Kol ? The poor man 
must pay a fine. Is a child born ^ 
Is a son or daughter married ? Tho 
poor Kol is still taxed. And this 
plundering, punishing, robbing sys- 
tem goes on till the Kol runs away. 
These unjust people not only take 
away every thing in tho house, but 
even force the Kol to borrow, that 
they may obtain what they want, 
reminding one of Sidney Smith's 
account of the poor man taxed from 
his birth to his coffin. Again when- 
ever the thikadar has to go to 
cutchery or to the king, to a mar- 
riage, on a pilgrimage, however 
distant tho place, the Kols must 
accompany him and render service 
without payment.'' That this des- 
cription is not in tho least exaggerat- 
ed, is borne out by many official re- 
ports': Already in 1826 S. T. Cuth- 
bert, Collector of Ramgarh writes : 

The half-deserted villages, wdiich 
one frequently meets with, evince the 
oppressive conduct of these people 
(the jagirdars) as landholders." 

It is therefore not surprising at all 
that the Mundas rebelled against 
sucb cruel oppressors in 1811, in 
1819-20 and in 1832. But they 
found themselves opposed in all 
these bids for liberty by the British 
military forces ; for the British East 
India Company, as suzerain, had to 
preserve peace and order in their new 
province although they were not 
yet able to administer it efficiently ; 
and BO all these revolts brought the 





no relief ; nay, matters 
steadity grew worse and by 1856 
there were already over 600 of these 
rap^ioQS aliens turning to good 
account the major part of tbe rajah^s 
estate. Then afte^ the great mutiny 
in 1857, Mundas turned in large 
numbers to the Evangelical Lutheran 
mission. Encouraged by the advice 
and help of the missionaries, they 
spon got ovit of hand and committed 
acts which, though fully justified 
in themselves, the Government 
^ppsed as incompatible with public 
order. Since tbe missionaries < hem- 
set ves could not countenance those 
acts, large numbers of former adhe- 
rents looked upon their disapproval 
as a kind of betrayal and separated 
Irom the mission. Then a political 
party constituted itself under the 
leadership, of fomo prominent 
mankis, mundas and former mission 
teachers. These were called 
sarddrioy the leaders, and so the 
whole movement was called sarddr 
larqu But as shown in the article 
under this word the only effect of 
that expensive movement was an 
ever-increasing distrust on the part 
of the local Government in reference 
to the tribe. The few Catholic 
missionaries, who started work in 
Chaibasa and in the southern corner 
o| |iie Banohi in 1869, 

warned ^ the sad experience of the 
Lutheran mission as well as by 
(joyernment officers, kept strlctljr 
afool £r^m the unrest ^eryadin^ the 
eouQt^. W|ien tarddrsj di^- 
eouraj^ bjr their 'ill-BUOc^s we^t 


to Fr. Mullender S. J. ^stationfid sil 
Sarwada and promised that the wbolf 
tribe would jpin his mission if he 
assisted them against their enemies, 
he declined to do so. This was in 
188 k Fr. Lievens S. J., wjbo 
arrived in 1885, took a different 
view. Here is what he told me 
himself when 1 asked him about 
the causes of his success qt the 
beginning of bis work : had been 
for months already in tbe village of 
Torpa without gaining a single 
convert. One day tbe jamada^ in 
charge of the Torpa police sti^ion, 
to whom I complained about my 
want of succees, told me. 'If you 
want to get converts then just take 
up the defence of the Mundas in the 
rent and forced labour questions and 
you will get as many as you like' 

I did as he advised and it came to 
pass just as ho had said.'*' In two 
short years he had gained ovev 

50.000 converts, and their nupoiberi; 
increased almost daily so that after 
4 more years there were about 

100.000 of them. Among thernsplvee 

they called this movement ra^, thp 
union or confederacy, and this uamo 
indicates clearly enough wh^ their 
main object yias in joining the 
Catholic mission. It was of course^ 
impossible in this short time to giyq 
sufficient instruction to t^ese ^essesi 
spread oyer the whole the 

more so 

come out Ifopa Bplgii^e^i ^rst 
to master at Wt twq if nqt t]jred 
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Engflisb^ Hindustani, IJIua^ari, 
tyraon and Kharia. It was to be 
foreseen that what had happened 
to the Lutheran mission would 
happen also to the Catholic mission. 

masses relying on their number 
believed that now ithe time of their 
deliverance was at hand, and they 
threatened to get oat of hand in the 
remoter parts of the country. This 
of course brought them once more 
into conflict with the local Govern- 
ment, which arrested about 200 
of the mission catechists for political 
agitation. In an appeal however 
they had to be set at liberty again. 
All this caused an estrangement 
between the local Government and 
the missions, which came to be 
looked upon to some extent as nests 
of political unrest. The effect of 
this on the Mundas and Uraons was 
what one might have expected, 
namely a falling away of number- 
less recruits, who went to swell the 
ranks of the tarfidrs. These now 
became more active than they had 
ever been ; they overran the whole 
country and the burden of their 
message to the people was to the 
effect, that they had been betrayed 
by all those they had put their trast 
in, British oflSicers, German mission- 
kries and even the Romans as they 
kktled the Catholics ; that all these 
Europeans ^Vore but one and the 
mme hat'^ and that nothing was to 
be exp^ted from them. That the 

tbmg remaining for them now 
was to pnt one of their own men 

head ah^ try tlieir oWce with 

%:j T ^ ‘J ^UlU^ J!?;. . 


him. The man they 
put their trust in was youi^ Birsa 
of the village Cba|k^ in the Tanmi' 
thana. The photo on PI. ^Lljl 
was taken when be bad bee^n made a 
prisoner for [the second time, after 
he had gone through great exer- 
tions and had lived as a fugitive for 
weeks in the reserved forests withoat 
suffleient food. It does not do jus* 
tioe to his real appearance, which for 
a Munda was rather extraordinarily 
pleasant : bis features were regular, 
his eyes bright and full of iatel- 
ligenee and his oomplexion much 
lighUr than that of most Mnndas. 
He bad been attending the Lu- 
theran school at Chaibasa for a time. 
He was between 20 and 25 yeais Ctf 
age when he started the rumonr that 
he had been appointed! by God to 
save his race. How far his coorse 
of action was preconcerted with the 
sardars, could not be ascertained. At 
any rate thesejwere amongjhis most 
ardent supporters, and they encour- 
aged people to make the pilgrimage 
to the new prophet, whom they 
called dliarti aba. Suddenly the 
rumour spread that, whilst he was 
out in the forest with a companion, 
a flash of lightning passed over his 
face and transflgured it, and that at 
that instant God gave him his ^ored 
mission. This was evidently tahen 
from a simiUr inoldent in the Ufe of 
Luther and the transfiguration ^ms 
to be taken from the ^ew ^es^mentj 
He was soon credited with miracid- 
ous powers, snob as mult|pUoa||on of 
rice au(l' hewing of siokne^* 
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mission station (Sarwada) being but 
9 miles from Cbalkad, 1 then saw 
day afterlday endless files of people 
from all parts of the country wind- 
ing their way towards thit village 
to hear the new gospel and be 
healed. Failures did not seem to 
discourage them, for they were 
attributed, not to a want of power in 
the dharti]aba, but to a lack of faith 
and confidence in him. The Munda 
sacrifices were declared abolished ; 
Thursday, the birthday of BIrsa, was 
substituted for tho Christian Sunday, 
and the Bir^aites, called Birm 
celalco had henceforward to wear 
the brahmanical cord and observe 
the commandments of the Christian 
decalogue. It is impossible to say 
whether and how far Birsa himself 
and the sardars were dupes of this 
religious hallucination. It certainly 
did serve the purpose of giving, all 
over the land, a harmless appearance 
to the numerous sardar-mee tings in 
which the intended rising was settled 
without arousing any serious sus- 
picions in either Government or 
missions. It facilitated the gather- 
ing of about 6,000 armed men around 
Birsa in Chalkad in August 1895, 
after it had been announced that be 
would call fire from heaven to des- 
troy the aliens and the Mundas who 
had not resorted to Chalkad for 
refuge. Then a few young men, 
who were still wavering between 
Christianity and the new religion 
came and begged of me to leave 
immediately for Ranchi, because the 
very next morning the armed men 


with Birsa would start to massacre 
all tho foreigners, adding that I, as 
the nearest European to Chalkad, 
was already designated as the first 
victim. Since I refused to move, 
they gave me up for lost and went 
away. Fortunately that very night 
Mr. Meares, then Superintendent of 
police in Ranchi, appeared suddenly 
in the camp of tho sleeping rebels 
with some 20 of the armed police 
and before the sleepers had time to 
get awake properly and know what 
was up, he had already carried off 
the gagged prophet on his elephant. 
The next morning I saw the sullen 
crowds returning to their homos in 
all directions, so disconcerted that 
they hardly spoke a word to one an- 
other. One gang 1 met and ques- 
tioned as to \\hat had happened, did 
not deign to answer a word or even to 
look at me. The prophecy about the 
fiery rain was not the only impru- 
dence the prophet bad committed. A 
few days before his arrest, he had 
assured his followers that even if the 
English police were to take him 
prisoner he would render himself 
invisible and find his way back to 
them. This, like all his other pro- 
phecies coming to fail, caused dis» 
composure and bewilderment among 
numbers of adherents. It was 
thought by Colonel Gordon that tho 
faith that lived still in a good num- 
ber, would be destroyed completely 
if Birsa were tried and condemned 
in an open-air-trial in the heart of 
the disturbed area. Hence he brought 
him under police escort to the 
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Khunfci tbana. As it bad been 
officially announced that Birsa would 
be tried publicly on such and such a 
date, between 20 and 30 of bis most 
ardent admirers had come to offer 
him their religious homage. They 
had no arms of any kind and were 
dressed in white clothes. 

They entered the police station in 
the afternoon end asked Col. Gor- 
don to let them see Birsa that they 
might offer him their homage. On 
being told that they would see him 
the next day at the trial, they 
insisted on seeing him then and 
there, adding that they would not 
return without having worshipped 
him, even if they were to be killed. 
Besides the ColonePs sarishtadar 
and the daroga there were twm 
zemindars present, ;and on his asking 
what the Mundas wanted, these four 
men (three of whom knew Mundari) 
deliberately deceived him into believ- 
ing that the people had threatened 
to kill him if he did not at once 
bring Birsa before them. There- 
upon they were arrested, surrounded 
by armed police and a charge of 
menacing the Deputy Commissioner 
with death was entered into the 
diary of the tbana. Just at that 
moment I arrived in Khunti to see 
the Deputy Commissioner, who told 
me what had happened adding that 
he would immediately return to 
Ranchi to bring in the military, 
as the Mundas were threatening 
open revolt. He at once granted 
my request to see the arrested 
Mundas and speak to them in his 


presence. It was an easy matter 
to show up the lies of the zemindarg 
and the sarishtadar, and he himself 
told me to inform the prisoners that 
they would be set at liberty after 
they had received a good meal of 
rice. Meanwhile a courier arrived 
from Ranchi informing the Deputy 
Commissioner that the Commissioner 
was himself on his way to Khunti 
and ordering him to stay on. The 
Commissioner, Mr. Grim ley, who 
had already asked the superior of 
the mission in Ranchi to see what 
1 had written about the new rising 
and its causes, invited me that 
evening to explain all that had just 
happened. Very indignant at the 
manne r in which the zemindars had 
tricked Col. Gordon, he refused 
to let strike the charge out of 
the thana diary, and insisted on 
having the preliminary enquiry made 
the next morning, asking me to 
conduct it in Mundari before him 
and the Deputy Commissioner. The 
poor prisoners were very thankful 
to me for their release and, in the 
formal hearing of the case in Ranchi, 
the plaint of the Deputy Commis* 
sioner was declared unfounded and 
he himself transferred. Birsa who 
had been hurriedly taken back to 
Ranchi and there condemned to 
imprisonment for some years was 
released on the occasion of H. M. 
the Quoen^s diamond jubilee. Ho 
immediately started preparing a 
new revolt, which broke out on the 
eve of Christmas 1899 with an 
attempt at terrorizing back into 



the revoluiionary' movement the 
Ch)^ii^tia&a| who had deserted him. 
At ahbnt U ]^. M. gangs of from 4 
t6 cl m*eh' appeared in all Christian 
viHa^d, put fi're to a hut or two 
ahd' shot some arrows into the 
gfathi&Hngs of Christians, who were 
th^^ singing their Christmas hjmns. 
My coripanioh fr. Carbery and 
mytelf were lured out bj the setting 
oh fire of a ^ shed in front of the 
ihi^filon hbuse, and as soon as we 
a^pekred in the verandah, three 
atrbtvs were discharged at us. 
Ohe'of these hit Fr. Carbery in 
th^ chest but remained stuck in 
the part of the ohestbone, 

whereat the two aimed at me, just 
mttdeffl' me by a 'couple of inches 
ahd went into the wall. A military 
expedition ending in the capture of 
who' subsequently died of 
chdl^ra^ih jail, put an end to this 
Utt attempt of the Mundas to 
r^6'over their lost rights and lands 
by force of arms. 

Althodgli this second rising caused 
IdslT 'of some 20 human lives, 
iti'wAiT'nnt nearly as dangerous as 
the first: In'l^Oothe whole of tho 
piij[>hlaClic)h, Chi^Istiaihs as well as 
pa^ni^, including most of the 
Oradn^ add Kharlas, had awaited in 
dt^paiir, for' the signal of a general 
rifeihg^rbiii tie prophet of Chalkad; 
did 'most of (if not all) aliens 
oht^idd^ of Banchi would certainly 
bkve' b^^ " massacred^ had not Mr. 

^sneU^^ed in laying hands 
o&* Bit& a'^fdw^ hours before tie 
viiilfiAri to bc^n^ But in 
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1899 the number of Birsa^s adhe* 
rents had decreased very much. 
My interview with the Commis- 
sioner at Khunti in August 1895, 
followed by others both with him 
and the new Deputy Commissioner^ 
had afforded me ample occasions to 
show that the Aborigines had really 
grave reasons for dissatisfaction, 
and to fully expose and demons- 
trate the original land system of the 
Mundas as well as the malp’actices 
of the zemindars. This had led to 
several immediate improvements of 
the law in favour of the agricultural 
classes. The attitude of the local 
Government was changed into one 
of distinct kindness to the Abori- 
gines and especially the attitude of 
Col. Gor^on^s successor Mr. H. C. 
Streatfeild, i. c. s., did very much 
to dissipate the long-standing 
diffidence. And so it had come to 
pass that not only most of the 
Christians, who had, in large num- 
bes, returned to their mission- 
alleeiance, hut also very many 
pagans, especially among the 
OraoDS, abandoned the sardars and 
refused to follow Birsa in this new 
venture. 

This second rising had, among 
other good effects that of hurrying 
on the general survey and ^ttW- 
ment of Chota Nagpur. Altlioaglit 
the legal recognition of the Mundas* 
laud system was already decided oh. 
Sir John Woodburn, tlien Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Bengal, entertain^ 
stiil doubts about the 
of a general* He eppM< 
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bended lest thrg^en^l exbitetn'eht 
and the Atiiindsitfes between rajats 
and zcftflindiirs ufliiivoldably' connect- 
ed With evety first general enrvey, 
might lead to a fresh outbreak. 
When Mr. Fred. Tavlor, i. c. s., 
then J udicial Commissioner of Chota 
Kagur, asked me what I thought 
about this apprehension, I told him, 
that, from the practically certain 
knowledge I bad by that time 
acquired about the mind and the 
state of feelings among the people, 
there would not only be no danger 
of a new rising, but that the culti- 
vators themselves desired a settle- 
ment, because they considered it as 
the only means to put a stop to 
further aggressions from the zemin- 
dars, and give the rayats that 
filing of security they stood so 
niueb in need of after long years of 
constant anxiety. Thereupon Mr. 
E. Lister, i.e.s., was appointed as 
settlement officer, and he aUd the 
Drrc^tdr of AgrrcuUura of BCtigal 
came to Sarwada td get fioth me the 
outlines and the details of the 
Mubda^ origtual land system as laid 
down in' the Act and comnientbd 
upon in the Appendix/ which I 
later on wrote at the request of 
Sir Andrew Frater, LieutenaUt 
Governor of Bengal: The settle- 
ment then started immediately 
in the Mankipatti District with the 
reeoguiitoii of the khuUtkatti stC-' 
tern:, 'and from thCre it was gradually 
eztebded to the whol6 of Cheta^ 
Nsigpur.' 

Biltn-Mn^ eyn. ol J3ircan(fi. 


Bir-sandi syu. of BircuH 

blf^saiaiifC shst., any eatable' rt>dl^ 
found in the jungles, es^cMljr^ 
the wild yams in entrd. t6 thb'^ 
cultivated yamsi (fat^saii^a: 

blr-sarn (Sad. bon sdra) sbCt.,^ 
a variety of Colocasia antiquoruiU, 
Schott.; Aroideae,— a stout stemlesi* 
herb, ft. high, with lat|^e 

leaves, growing in the forest, but 
occasionally planted in Munda* 
gardens. Its corm is eaten aid 
also used as a remedy in hormohatul 
body-ach?. 

bir-sasfl'R Has. syn. of 
Basaj^ Nag. (Sad. bon haldi) sbst., 
Curci ma aromatica, Sal.'sb.; Sciia- 
mineac, — wild turmeric, a large 
stemless; herb, 5 ft. high, with 
broad green leaves, flowering in 
June before the leaves appear. Als6 
cultivated. The tubers are paler 
than those of the ordinarily culti^ 
vated turmeric, and strongly aroroa^' 
tic : uture mesalere soana; when 
mixed with a stew, it gives ^ it a 
scent. 

blr-sea^gelp p.v., to be incine^ 
rated in the forest, i.e., to 
have been killed by a tiger t 
hirsei^geljanae’ garad^jana P Wasl 
be killed by a tiger or carried off 
in a flood? 

bir^sim sbst., G alius "ferruginensj 
the Red Jungle-Fowl, a bird' which 
in size add shape is very' mUcH IBcw 
huiuHnt^ the barn door fdwl t 
Turkuko hirtimie^n ' jati t inkA^ 
bopkot§ jfin bugin^ kamimi^' 
kako$, jeta 'jatil^^ kak# apattem^* 
Mi;bdniidniii%#like jnngMbitlff 
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whatever good you may do them, 
they will not return good offices, 
they do not associate with any 
other race. 

birsiDdi-loSoiak, birsindi-sokora 

sbst., a name given to some fields. 
In this connection, birsindi is a var. 
of Birsa7i4i> 

blr-suku sbsfc., a form of Lagen- 
aria vulgaris, Ser.; Cucurbitacoae, 
growing in the jungles. 

bir-sukuri sbst., the Indian Wild 
Pig, Sus in die us : ne kora hirsuku,- 
rilekae nbakana, silsilakan taina. 
This boy has (wiry) hair like a 
boards, it always stands on end. 

bir-tasa^ sbst., any kind of grass 
found in the jungles. 

biru4 (Sk. H. Sad. liruddh) I. 
postp., against. It may take 
the affix re ; the noun or prn, denot- 
ing the person against whom the 
opposition is directed takes the 
genitive afx. a : ain^ hirude jagara 
or aiiia hirudree jagar. 

II. adj., adverse : alea hirud horo- 
kol 9 am jamabarantana eiiamente 
amreole subrd^jada, or amole sub- 
Sbja^mea, thou often joincst our 
opponents, therefore we distrust 
thee also; lirud kaji, kami, 
aloma. 

III. trs., to oppose someone : 
hagakoio. menla honaia, mendo 
pur^geko hirudk\na^ I would have 
regarded them as my brothers, 
but they were dead against me, or 
they considered me as dead against 
them. 

hirud-en rflx. v., to oppose, to be 
against lomcone ; alel^ alum biru- 
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dena, do not oppose us. 
birud-Q p. V., to be against some- 
one : amlge hirudoa, he will be 
against thee ; abul^o birudakana, 

hirndi noun of agency, an opponent, 
an adversiry, an enemy. 

bir-uri sbst., the Yak of Thibet, 
Bos grunniens : hirmiko nere 
baiakoa mendo akoa ca^lom pitkore 
akiri'Rotana, enage caoar menotana, 
there are no yaks here, but yak 
tails are sold in the markets ; they 
go by the name of cdbar, 

bir-urj sbst., a blackish bird, 
the size of a sparrow, living In the 
jungles, not to be confounded with 
urimanda which lives in the : fields ; 
biruri dutuundukore, huaia,ra 
korpe^kore, dirlundukorce tukaea, 
this bird makes its nest in the 
hollows of tree stumps, of nullah 
sides, of rocks. 

■^Biruru I. sbst., a Birhor, Itly., 
a man of the jungles : Birururq 
nutuin kako sukutana, Birmunda 
menea sukukoa, the Birhors do not 
like to be thus c tiled, they want 
to be called the Mundas of the 
jungles. They themselves say that 
they lost their status in the Munda 
tribe because, being so poor, they 
did not object to eating rice cooked 
by people of other tribes. 

II. adj., appertaining to the Bir- 
hors : Biriiru sasan Loadi 
Ludamkel tolare men§,, there are 
burial stones of the Birhors between 
Loadi and Ludamkel. These date 
back from the time when the 
country was not much cleared of 
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its forests ytt, and the Blrhors 
could encamp for a long t*mc in 
one place without exhausting its 
means of sustenance. At that time 
they used to set up burial stones 
ill the same way as the other 
Mundas. Even nowadays they 
do not lose sight of these stones, 
as was shown when a Sitidi inhabi- 
tant appropriated ono of them for 
Lis own family. At once a depu- 
tation of Birhors came to complain. 
However a cash compensation 
quieted their scruples. 

Nobody has had better opportu- 
nities to learn all about the Birhors 
than S. C. Roy who visited their 
camps and settlements in order to 
study the details of their life. In 
1925 he published The Birhors 
a very interesting volume printed 
at the G. E. L. Mission Press, 
Ranchi. Wo can do no better than 
give here a short resume of the 
principal chapters, 

I. General view of Birhor life , — 
Between the Census of 1911 and 
1921, the Birhor population has 
decreased from 2340 to 1510. The 
Birhors are closely allied to the 
Mundas. Their language is but 
a Muudari dialect, showing strong 
Santal induenoe, like that of the 
Kera-Mundas, According to the 
1921 census, it is spoken by only 
258 people. The Birhors inhabit 
mostly a tract 70 miles long and 
20 miles broad, on the eastern and 
north-eastern border of the Ranchi 
plateau. A great number of them, 
aro quite 


nomadic and live in groups of froui 
3 to 10 families camping in the 
jungles, remaining only for a week 
or two on the same sp:)t, except 
during the rains, and moving on 
from jungle to jungle, on a regular 
round completed in about two years. 
Others, the Jaghi Birhors, have 
more or less settled down on the 
outskirts of some jungle. A few of 
these have taken to cultivation ; the 
others, both Jagliis and Utfilns, 
occasionally sow a pati'h of maize in 
a clearance during the rainy season. 
They live on deer, hares, monkeys, 
rats and other animals caught in the 
chase; on edible roots and potherbs 
found in the jungle, and on rice 
procured by the eale or barter of 
honey, or of twine and carrying 
nets made wdth the fibre of Ban- 
hinla seandens. The small triangu- 
lar huts of the Uthdus have no walls, 
thev are made of branches covered 
with leaves. Those of the Jagliis 
are likewise leaf-covered, but are 
larger and have walls. These are 
sometimes of mud, often of branches 
plastered with mud. The huts of the 
Jaghis have a small adi^, inner room, 
portioned off. In the camps of the 
nomadic Birhors this is replaced by 
a small separate hut called bo^gaorq, 
II. Social system , — In each taniai 
camp or more definitive settlcmentj 
there is a naya, temporal and spiri- 
tual head, supposed to bo super na- 
turally elected, but practically 
hereditaiy. He himself appoints 
his helper, tho hotwar. There are 
also gonewlly one or more soothe 
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s&yere, called maU) as in Sadani. 
Of all the occupations of the Birhor, 
only one is pursued collectively by 
the male adults of a : it is tbe 
monkey hunt. Once a year also, 
there is a regional hunt in which the 
men of all the (andas within a day’s 
journey take part. Game killed in 
this yearly hunt may not be sold. 

III. Clan The Birhors are 

grouped into exogamous clans 
mostly named after some animal or 
fruit. The totems, the legends 
about their origin, the taboos, etc., 
are analogous to tboso of the 
Mundas. The totem is hereditary 
and there are no personal totems. 
The tan(i<is are no longer homoge- 
neous. Once a year the members 
of the clan belonging to one fanda 
and, maybe, some belonging to other 
iandas, assemble to offer sacrifices 
to the presiding Spirit of their an- 
cestral hill. At the sacrifices an 
emblem of the totem is always | 
placed on a mystical diagram drawn j 
on the ground. In such matters a? 
taboos, festivals, sacrifices, ceremo- 
nial pollution afTeeting females 
during menstruation or after child- 
birth, there are different customs in 
the clans. Members of one clan do 
not take cooked rice from those of 
another clan belonging to another 
ian^a, except in some cases of rela- 
tionship, though they take it readily 
from Mundas, Santals, Bhuiyas, 
Oraons, etc. Children born of the 
union of a BIrhor woman with a 
man belonging to one of these tribes 
joaay be admitted to full tribal 


rights provided they live as Birhors 
and marry into the Birhor tribe. 

IV. Kinship system. — Totemism, 
exogamy and paternal rights are 
at present the three main factors of 
Birhor kinship organization. There 
are a few rather lax marriage restric- 
tions, based on consanguinity. A 
younger brother has the first claim 
to the hand of his elder brother’* 
widow. One and the same term is 
used in addressing a number of 
relations of the same generation and 
sex. The names of a man’s younger 
brother’s wife and of his wife’s 
older sister may not be uttered by 
him, nor may these women use his 
name. Persons so related may 
neither touch each other, nor sit oii 
the same mat, nor even ho touched 
by each other’s shadow. They 
m\y not speak to each other directly, 
except in case of absolute necessity, 
and then must keep at a distance 
and not look in each other’s face. 
Husband and wife may name 
each other, hut not address each 
other by name. When all tbe 
sons of a family are married they 
may demand a division of their 
father’s property. The share of each 
son is larger with his age, not 
liowever according to any fixed 
proportion, and the father keeps a 
small share for himself. On the 
death of a father, the sons divide 
the property in the same way. If 
there be no male issue, the son-in- 
law living with his wife’s parents 
is entitled to the property. Other- 
wise it is divided among the 
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daughters. If there bo no children 
the nearest agnates^ and failing 
these, the men of the same clan 
living in the tanda inherit. In all 
cases, the heir must bear the funeral 
expenses, 

Y. Marriage customs, — The various 
forms of union recognized by the Bir- 
bors as constituting valid marriage are 
the same as amongst the Mundas. 
The ceremonies preceding and 
accompanying the regular form, arc 
also of a similar kind hut less 
numerous. No match-maker is used 
and the marriage price is paid on 
the very day on which the three 
friends deputed by the father of the 
intended groom, come to make 
the proposal. No enquiries are made 
about the social cleanness of both 
families as this is tested by an 
ap[Cal made by the groom's father 
to his tantii fellows, on the first 
visit of the bride's representatives, 
and by her father during the marriage 
feast itself. If either of them has in- 
curred a fine but not yc^t paid it, 
proceedings are stopped until payment 
or a promise of it. lliiring the 
ceremonies proper, no 'sacrilices aro 
©ffered except to the ancestors. 

VI. Birth t ehiUthood and jinlerig 
customs . — During his wife's preg- 
nancy the husband must abstain 
from eating the head of any animal 
sacrificed or obtained by hunting. 
No Spirits may bo invoked nor any 
sacrifices offered within the house. The 
women must take care not to lie down 
in the courtyard or other open space, 
lest spirits or the puni bird should 


fly across her body. She must not 
go near streams where the ghosts 
of women who died in pregnancy or 
childbirth are supposed to hover 
about. She must neither see not 
touch a human corpse, nor even see 
the smoke rising from a funeral 
pyre. She must keep indoors, when 
there are flashea of lightning. 
Diffieult labour is ascribed to adul- 
tery, to the evil eye or te the ill- will 
of some Spirit. When it cannot be 
counteracted by magical rites, re- 
course is had to the soothsayer to 
know what Spirit is offended, 
and which sacrifice is wanted* 
When labour pains come on, the 
men leave the hut. One end of the 
hut is partitioned off to serve as 
lying in room. Soon after the deli- 
very, anew door is opened at that end 
for tlio use of the parturient woman 
during a period varying, with the 
different clans, from one to six 
weeks. It is believed that if she 
used the old door, two- men of the 
family would die. The pathway 
from this new door up to a certain 
distance is, by most clans, fenced off 
s"» that the shadow of the parturient 
woman may not pollute* or endanger 
the neighbours or their houses. The 
navel-oord is cut over a copper coin, 
with an arrow-head or a razor. The 
after-birth and umbilical cord are 
hurried Just outside the threshold in 
a hole about a cubit deep. Should 
any animal eat it up, the mother 
will sicken and die. So will the 
child should the stump of the umbili- 
cal cord, when it falls off j be eaten 
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Ly any animal. Until the that hi or 
first purification; no; sacrifice may be 
offered in the tanda^ nor may the 
polluted family offer any before the 
second purification. On the thathi, 
7 days after the birth, the men of 
the child'^s clan in the tanda shave, 
and the child's hair is also shaved, 
put in a leaf cup and abandoned on 
the bank of some tank or stream. 
Then everybody goes to bathe and 
the mother, coming back with drip- 
ping hair, squeezes some of the 
water into the baby'^s month. A 
sacrifice is offered to the eighty-four 
hills and lo Mahdlioati. The 
feast winds up with the drinking 
of two pots of rice-b er. The 
toast then spoken by the i\aya is 
similar to that of the Mundas on the 
eatihulax(. Generally on tho 21st 
day, the final purification ceremony 
is performed. All the clothes of the 
fawf/aare boiled in ashes and washed, 
the baby's head is again shaved 
the father sacrifices a fowl to Lis 
ancestors, and the mother, with the 
child in her arms, visits all the 
Bpirit-seafs of each family. Next 
morning a saki^ namesake, is found 
for tho child The Birhors believe 
that a child always takes after its 
namesake. The ears of the child 
are ceremonially pierced, generally 
in the month of November follow- 
ing its birth. By this ceremony 
it is considered to enter tho tribe, 
and if it happens to die bofore its 
ears are pierced, the ceremony must 
be performed on its corpse. Children 
years o£ sleep in a 
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common dormitory. The dormitory 
of the girls is under tho care of 
a widow who sleeps close to tho 
door. But there is a second door 
at the back through which tho 
girls have free egress. No wonder 
that prenuptial immorality is the 
rule rather than the exception, 
especially between children of 
different clans. A menstruant 
female, for a whole week, may not 
touch any other person, or whatever 
is used by other persons. During 
that time no sacrifice is offered in 
the tanda. 

TJL Death and funeral cuiio7ns . — 
Birhors say that, in olden days, 
death meant only a temporary 
separation of the soul, or rather 
souls, from the body. Besides tho 
shade which, after death, is cere- 
monially introduced into the adi^y 
a man has two souls, a male and 
a female one. When the two latUr 
lose their present body by death, 
they are reincarnated together in 
a body, not necessarily of the Biihor 
tribe. When a person dreams, tho 
male soul visits other places and 
persons, while the female soul 
remains in the animated body. 
A Birhor, whether Jaghi or UtklMt 
dangerously sick, is generally taken 
to the spirit hut if there be one in 
his ianda^ there to recover or die. 
A maii is called to find out the 
particular Spirit responsible for 
the sickness, and the sacrifice 
required. When a Birhor is at his 
last gasp, his son or wife puts a 
little water in his mouth, then all 
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present stand aside or walk out 
and start wailing. A rice cooking 
pot and a stew pot are put upside 
down in front of the hut. The 
hut is deemed polluted and all 
water, cooked food, ashes and burn- 
ing fuel are thrown away. The 
spirit box too, and the clay or 
wooden representations of the 
Spirits, must be renewed and sacri- 
fices are to be offered for the puri- 
fioation of the spirit hut, even if 
ultimately the man died in bis own 
hovel. In the other dwellings of 
the tanddf water, cooked food, ashes 
and fire must likewise be thrown 
away and only small children may 
cat anything, until (after the fune- 
ral) all have bathed, and food has 
been cooked over a new fire. 
Women or children dying before 
the final purification, are buried 
apart with thorns driven in their 
feet, and their shades are not intro- 
duced into the lu all other 

cases burial or cremation is optional. 
Both in the grave and on the 
funeral pyre, the corpse is placed 
with the head to the South. The 
youngest son of the deceased walks 
three times with a lighted torch 
around the grave or the pyre and 
then plunges it in his father’s 
mouth. After cremation the women 
wash the hones and gather them in 
a new earthen jug, which is then 
bung up in some tree near the 
deceased’s hut. On the 7th or 
or 9th day after death these bones 
are buried in a small hole just out- 
side the {and a. All the men then 


shave and take a hath. The womea 
also go to bathe in som^ streana 
and ^ on this occasion Ifie widow 
throws away the iron bracelet 
hitherto wcrnasas'gn of her married 
state. On the night of the same day 
the shade is called back to the hut, 
and a feast is provided for all the 
people of the tanda* In the libations 
which precede this feast, the ances- 
tors are asked to receive the shade 
of the deceased in their midst. 

VIII. lleliyion. — The Deities and 
Spirits may he classified as 
follows 

(I) General or tribal go Is and 
Spirits: (j) the S]»irit 

of light, the supreme God and 
Creator, who does not ordinarily 
cause any harm and may oc.^asion- 
ally protect from evil, (b) Devi 
Mdif Burhi Mai, Kai Mdi^ bor- 
rowed from Hinduized aborigines, 
(c) Candl and other spirits of 
the hunt : Bandarbir and Ilanu^ 
jnanbir. (d) Ma/nVi cafi, who only 
presides over small game like wild 
cats and monitors. 

{t) Clan Spirit.'^ : (^/) the S])Irits of 
the different hills, once the home 
of each clan they are called Burn- 
hoT^ffahy t\iQ Jaghisj and Orgibo^ga 
by the IJlJihia. Each of these 
Spirits has its peculiar sacrifices 
offered annually in common by the 
members of the clan in each tan4a, 
(i») Laranica bhut, the Spirit of 
war. (c) Manifa hoi^gako the 
acquired Spirits of the clan ; they 
are provided with seats either in 
a small hut called boj^gaor^ or in 
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a special ihdn (or epirit-seat) belong- 
ing to a particular family, and are 
figured there by a special Fymbol : 
lump of clay, wooden peg, stone, 
etc. They are mischievous, and 
are offered periodical sacrifices both 
by the clan and by the group 

as a whole. 

(3) Family Spirits : (a) iJapromkOf 
shades of the ancestors which have 
been conducted into the adii^. 
The U(7dus, having no sacri- 

fice to them in their loT^gaora. 
These shades are divided into Bur* 
Jiahurhi, near ancestors and Caurasi 
haprom, ancient dead whose names 
are no more remembered. On the 
ihathi and after a marriage, the 
head of the family sacrifices to the 
former, and the nay a sacrifices to 
the latter. Before eating rice or 
drinking beer every adult puts on 
the ground a few grains from his 
plate and a few drops from his 
cup to the intention of his Hapromkv, 
a he shades of the following are not 
conducted into the adiK { : a woman 
dying in pregnancy or childbirth or 
during her menses, a person dying 
of sna'ce bite, cholera or small-pox, 
% person killed by a tiger or drown- 
ed, a man dying during the menses 
of his wife, a bachelor who kept 
a maiden without marrying her, {h) 
Manita lagJiauts, theshadrsof the 
family membBrs killed by t gers. 
They are represented by a lump of 
clay or a stone in the loi^gaora or 
under a tree near the ihdn, (c) 
Manita%i acquired Spirits of a 
family, who have been promised seats 


and periodical sacrifices to keep them 
from further mischief. 

(4) Sai^gi Ihiits, Spirits to whom the 
tan4(i as a whole has promised a seat 
and regular sacrifices in order to 
prevent them from harming its 
inhahitanlB. 

(0) Sakd hhntSi individual tutelary 
Spin'ts of the inaiis, generally 
Alahadco or d\}di. 

(0) IJiufs, minor Spirits who 

do not receive regular sacrifices, 
except when they have succecdi d in 
being accepted as Man%ta I huts. 
When exercising this kind of Spirit, 
the iimii gives chase to him u^ually 
up to some tree, to which be nails 
him after the sacrifice of a goat. 

(7) Manila Ihuts acquired by wo- 
men cither by inheritance from their 
mother, or by eating the head of a 
sacrificed animal, or by appropriating 
an object which happens to be the 
seat of some Spirit. TV itches are 
rare. 

Before a group of Uthhe start for 
a new encampment, the Spirits are 
invited to take place in the Spirit 
basket, lot^gakanciy or (in the 
Kawan tribe) in a small net called 
iurjhdli. The spirit box, lor^gapeii, 
containing the bamboo tube with 
rice for the sacrifices, is put in the 
same basket, and so arc the more 
uncommon objects representing the 
Spirits, the common ones, as wooden 
pegs, lumps of clay and stones, are 
simply overturned and abandoned. 
The man who carries this basket, 
hovipagoggnif walks a little ahead of 
the party. 
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bir, biri, hfira-biri sbsfc., a difficulty, 
aii important circumstance : jfm Hr 
hoiajantele if we find 

ourselves in difficult circumstances 
we will come to thee. 
llr-Q hlri-g p. v., (1) to get into 
difficulties, to be busy with important 
work : gonogtele hirijana^ we were 
held up by the important work of 
burying the dead. (2) of work, 
sickness, etc., to become important, 
difficult, serious : hasu llrijana ; 
karai llrijana enamente Rancite sen 
kaita, darijana, I had important or 
pressing work, and could not go to 
Ranch i. 

bira Nag. var. of Hard Has. 

bira Has. syn. of kered Nag. I. 
sbst., a sheaf of reaped paddy or 
other food grains, also of rdri^ 
sfurgtLnjaf etc. : hans^nas^ turl hirae 
ladil^ bagajogae teb^4, he loaded 
bis carrying pole with six sheaves on 
each side, it is with difficulty that 
he got thus far.— Hence the cpds. : 
hahabira , guruMira^ beniehira 
rdrihira, etc. 

II. adj., in sheaves: katniparo^re 
glrjaor^ie okoDj[ jaia, babaa aujada, 
okonj[ lira babi, on the harvest 
feast some taice to the Christian 
chapel threshed paddy, some take 
paddy in sheaves. 

HI. trs., to tie into sheaves : Kcrako 
baba kako hiraeaJco irbagea^ the 
Kera-Mundas do not bind up the 
paddy into sheaves, they let it lie 
loose after reaping. 
hira-Q p. v., to be bound np into 
sheaves : ne badir% baba moj hisi 
biralena, the paddy of this high 


terraced field has yielded IweUty 
sheaves. 

hi-n-ira vrb. n., (1 ) the way of making 
a sheaf : cn horo/j hinira alope biraea, 
do not make sheaves like those of 
that man. (-2) the amount of paddy 
which goes to make one sheaf • 
hinirae birakeda mia^rege mo^ dupil 
hobajana, he has made such thick 
fcheaves, that one is all that a woman 
can carry on the head, 
bira Nag. (Perhaps connected with 
II. pifanr, a flail) syn. of huma Nag. 
tr?., to beat someone with a stick, 
to beat out or thresh pulses, ia 
entrJ. to (1) ru Nag. to beat some- 
one with a stick, to beat a drum, 
(2) dal Has. used of men, pulses 
and drums, (3) pirab Has. used of 
men, and even pulses (but only in 
scoldings and jokes), (4) 1cnrilka6 
Has. and kutad Has., to strike a 
heavy blow' (not used of pulses 
except iu joke), (5) jajurab Hag. 
to beat a man (not an anima]), 
fruit, etc., wuth a vertical stroke, 
(6) dammb Has. to strike a man 
vertically with a blungeon or other 
heavy object. 

lira-Q p, V., to be struck with a 
stick. 

bi-p-ira repr. v., to strike each other 
with sticks, 

li-n-ira vrb. n., the amount of beat-' 
ing or the force of the stroke : 
hinirae blrakja sunumure pot§« 
girikia, he so beat and bruised him 
that the epidermis came offi. 

bira, bIrage, biraia^ syn. of bdri, 
adv., only : mi^ boro hirax( hijyleaa| 
only one man came. 
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bira-beora 

bira-beora in songs, var. of roahaba * 
atutanatama roababado, bualeta- 
natamg. hirtibeora^ thy planted paddy 
is Oii’tiod off by tho water, it floats 
along. 

Wrfl-Wf» Has. Nag. syn. of 
Nag. I. sbst., heavy drizzle cr light 
rain, in cntrd. to pusvpvsjc^ light 
drizzle or falling mist, pisirinnr or 
mpirsipify ordinary drizzle, fab/e^, 
the sparse falKof some thick drops 
of rain : ^f^r^iSrr/ijmenagea ci hoka- 
jana ? 

II. adj., with da, same meaning : 
hirqlira dg- auri hokaoa. 

III. intrs., to drizzle heavily, to rain 
slightly : lirqlirqjadae. 

IV. adv,, with or without the afx. ye, 
fan, modifying gama : lirqhirqtane 
garaajada, there is a sprinkling of lain. 

biraia^ var. of bira, hirage adv., 
only. 

blraS (Sad. ; ? H. pkarakhna) 

I. sbst., (1) temptation to sin {1) 
probation, trial, examination of 
someone^s mind. 

II. ad]., with smtb. said just 

to sound one and see bow he will 
lake it. 

III. trs,, (1) (of the devil} to tempt., 
(2) (of men) to probe, try, examine 
eomeone^s mind : lirablige taka 
omra matlal^ meng. ci tae banoa, try 
him and see whether he will not 
give money. 

IV. intrs., occurs only in the cpd. 
hiraorika, to Idt come near. 
lirab-n rflx. v., to come near, to ap- 
proach : aita^ haeeaia.haeapaia,ianre 
jcta haga kako lirabnjana, when I 
was groaning in my sicfcnefs, not 


one of my family came near me. 
hi-p-irab repr. v., to try each other, 
to sound each other : bala sidaro 
sumdiakiia, hipirabtana gogonoia^re 
cileka bapaiua mente, before coming 
together for the bala ceremony, the 
fathers of the intended, couple try to 
get an idea of each other’s intention as 
to the amount of the marriage price. 
hirab-op.y,, (1) to bo tempted to 
sin. (2) to be probed, tried, examin- 
ed, sounded : ne baba nekan loeoue 
sukua ci ka misao kfi hirabhana, it 
has never been tried whether this 
kind of paddy thrives in a field like 
this. 

li-n-irab vrb. n., probation, trial, 
examination : misa hinirabte kale 
mundidanjana, in a first trial or 
examination we could not make 
sure. 

bifa6>rika trs , to let come near, to 
let approach : ui-jko babata alom 
birabrikakoa, do not let the cattle 
approach the paddy. 

bTri var. of hxr, 

biri, biri-cuiagi (H. Uri ; Mi. hidx) 
sbst., a kind of cigarettes made by 
Hindus and sold in bundles in tho 
markets. The wrappers are made 
of ebony leaves and not full of 
tobacco up to the end. The tobacco 
is fermented and often scented. 
G'ulahi liri is roso-soented. Bundu 
hiri, made in the Bundu country, is 
of a mild kind and has a special 
flavour. 

biri-biritan, ribi^ribitafl adv.,' 

modifying nir, to run very fast, 
afcraiight and with aoaroely percepti- 
ble movemeBts of the legs. It is 



used properly with sen^ of certain 
kinds of caterpillars, and figuratively 
with ntr of dwarfs, goats, sheep, 
calves : minditijuko hiribirilaitko 
«enea. 

blf% syn. of hardj^. 

1>iriis^.btfit;i I. adj., also 
lehan, with a sheet of very deep 
water : oear kae ituana, liri^hiriT^ 
•d^ree dumbutgojoa, he cannot swim, 
he will get drowned in such deep 
water ; handaro biri?^birii^ dg. mcn^ 
n. trs., occurs in the cpds. toJbiri^- 
hirii^ z.ud J:esedbirit^hiriTi(y to dam up 
Water so that it rises to a height : nc 
loeoia^re d§, tolbirii^hiri^tape. 
hiriT^biri7S(~Q p. Vr, to got covered 
with deep water ; da, loeoia,, landa 
birit^hiri^ jana; the water, the rice- 
field, the bund is oue sheet of deep 
water. 

III. adv., with or without the afxs. 
ange^ ge, oge, ian, langCy also btri?^- j 
ie/ta, modifying loh kesed : 

lo^ia hiri^biriman di^akana. 

bifTsir# birsir syn. of jiribir 
1 . adj., (1) with gaOy a watery sore : 
%irUir g&ore bukiiinl hertam baead^ 
^ka, sprinkle medicinal powvler on 
the watery sore, that it may dry. 
(£) with a rioe-fteld so sodden 
that it will ha¥e to dry for a few 
days before ploughing. In both 
meanings it lis alsc used as adj. 
fkOUQ : birUirre hukt\ni hertam; 
nekan hitUirre cileka herjete 
baiua ? 

IL trs. (1) to make by irrigation a 
6eld soaked enough for ploughing 
it a£ter a few days : loeoiak hMiirepe, 
(2) to cause one's sore to become 


watery, by eating ramhra pulse or 
tamarind, or by drinking rice-beer : 
jo jo jomte ga5e liruitkeda. 
hirUif’en rflx. v., to cause one's 
sore to become watery; ili nute 
ga5m hirxsireniana, 
hirUir^Q p. v., (1) (of paddy fields) 
to become, either by irrigation or by 
oozing (the latter when, under a 
cloudy sky, percolating moisture 
ceases to evaporate) sodden to 
such a degree that it is tco wet 
for herjeiCy the dry sowing of 
summer, though insufficient for 
acara, the sowing in mud : loeot^ 
btriurakana. (2) of sores, to be- 
come watery : rimbilkedate 

kareJo rambrautu cue jojo jomlere, 
cae ili nulere ga5 birinroa, a sora 
becomes watery when the sky is 
clouffy, or through the eating of 
rnw^ra-pulse or tamarind, or the 
drinking of Hoe-beer. 
birisirgge adv., so as to render 
watery ; haea4tan }oeoia,ko btritt- 
rggee rLmbilktda, the clouils have 
moistened again the rice* fields which 
weio getting dry. 

btrkad var. of badaJiao, 
btfsir var. of biristr. 
birua Has. var. of hharna Nag. 
blfiii Nag. (Sad, (jJi^elki) syn. of 
urimanda Has. enruieere.y sbst., 
Pyrrhulauda grigea, the Finch-Lark, 
hisi (Sad. ; Or. bat) adv., moire. 
bici (Sk. H. Sad. bn) I. sbst., 
poison in its natural state (animal, 
vegetal, mineral, gaseous) in 
ontrd. to ma^raf extracted or 
prepared poison, connoting that 

the poison acts through tbe 
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digestive organs. Nevertheless poi- 
son prepared from a snake’s head is 
always called hisi when applied to a 
wound, and may be called maUra 
only when mixed with the food : 
jamburubna.^ mocare htsi banoa, 
ca^lomre mena, the rat-snake^s poison 
is not in its mouth but In its tail (so 
the Mundas believe) ; loeoia^sondoro 
kae hu^, mendo inia pura hisi mena, 
the chameleon-snake does not bite 
as a rule, but it is very venomous 
{so the Mundas think) ; hantaredo 
hoeore lisi mena, in that place the 
air is poisonous : Itsii omaina, he 
administered me poison (in its natural 
state or prepared from snake venom); 
uture lisi men^, or utu mafiraakana, 
there is poison in the stew, or the 
stew is poisonous. Bisi is used 
sbstly. chiefly in the following cpds : 
hij^hisif snake venom; meredlisi a 
particular poison which produces 
a swelling round wounds made by 
iron implements ; if a swelling be 
consequent on a claw or nail scratch, 
or a non-venomous bite, or a cut from 
brass material, tbe respective poisons 
answerable for it are, in order : 
iarsarhisi, 4<^to^isi and pitalbisi, 
Kaiahisi is a poison thought to exist 
in man^s foot, killing the grass on 
which he treads often. 

II. adj., sometimes used predica- 
tlvely instead of hisian, poisonous : 
ne jo hisigea^ this frnit is poisonous. 

III. trs., to poison with venom, to 

administer poison made from snake 
venom, in entrd. to maUra, trs., or 
maUra om, to poison through ingest- 
^ ; biiac hui^a, a snake inject- , 


bisi 

ed him with its venom. 

hisj-n rflx. v., to poison oneself, 
with any kind of poison i maufae 
jomtadae hisinjana, 

bisi-Q p. V., to be poisoned : biiac 
hualqae hisiajeana ; maorae jomtadae 
hisiakana) mancli hisiakana, enare 
mailra seledakaua. 

li~n*isi vrb. n., the extent of poison- 
ing : linisii bisijana baran katae 
moakana, be was so poisoned by mere 
treading on snake venom that both 
bis feet are swollen. 

Old Mundas admit that the practice 
of poisoning enemies exists among 
then], and if one were to believe all 
One bears about it, one should have to 
say that it is very common. But in 
this matter, as well as in the reputed 
practice of human sacrifices, there is 
no end of exaggeration and unjusti- 
fied surmises. 

Tbe extent to which the Mundas 
have to live on self-sown potherbs 
has given them a fair knowledge of 
poisonous plants. Poisons are thrown 
in the ordinary food and especially 
in rice-beer. I have often been as- 
sured that toxics are likewise adminis- 
tered with bacoy, because in this way 
detection seems almost impossible. 
The piece of dry tobacco leaf is pul- 
verized with the thumb of the right 
hand in the hollow of the left and 
then seasoned with a little lime-paste. 
The mixture being ready, the roan 
who offers the tobacco, divides it 
into two or three tiny heaps on bis 
outstretched left hand with his right 
thumb. People contend ihskt ^ 
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intending murderer conceals a pow- 
<dered poison under the nail of his 
hand (Mundari finger nails are gcue- 
rallj long) : while the proffered 
portion is being set apart and 
pushed forward with a fillip of the 
thumb, it can be drugged easily and 
without fear of attracting notice. 

They distinguish between quickly 
acting poisons, and poisons that 
operate Slowly but surely. 

I have repeatedly been assured tbatj 
in some parts even more than else- 
where, people will leave severely 
alone food, or drink or tobacco offer- 
ed by a man with whom they have 
had a seiaous quarrel. 

The following plants are known 
or considered as poisonous : 

Alirabilis jalappa, Linn., 
Nyctagineae. The root is used for 
destroying worms in c ittle-sores. 
a^koardarUf Alangium Lamarckli, 
Thwaites ; Coruaeeao. The root is 
used as a purge ; an overdose proves 
fatal. 

Kisandudaruj Uareya arborea, Roxb ; 
Myrtaceae. The root, bark and 
leaves are used for killing fish. 
halu candha, Kauwolfia serpentina, 
Benth. ; Apccynaceae. The swal- 
lowing of the root or the mere 
rubbing of the body with it is said 
to cause temporary insanity. A 
sufficient quantity will bring about 
death. 

hariidarut 8chleichera;trljuga, Willd.; 
Sapindaoeae. The oil expressed 
from the fruit^s kernel is narcotic 
in smaT dose, poisonous in a larger 
one, unless it has been heated to 


reeking point. A seed which baa 
passed through the stomach of nn 
an i mil, when pounded and mixed 
with 1 oz. of European gunpowder, 
will cause abortion or prevent preg- 
nancy for a case or two according 
to some, for good according to 
others. 

a form of Cucumis trigo- 
nus, Roxb. ; Cucurbitaceae. The 
seeds bring on vomiting and loose 
stools, till expelled. The pulp is 
used as a purge. 

hirhadn, Plcsmonlum margariti- 
ferura, Schott ; Aroideae. The 
tubers are eaten. If they are not 
boiled down in several successive 
kettlefuls of water, or together with 
tamarind leaves or tamarind pulp, 
they keep a noxious acidity which 
affects the throat and mouth with 
u;. bearable itching. Even when so 
prepared, they would have the same 
objectionable effect if eaten hot, 
unless indeed Ihe tamarind added 
had not been spared. It is said that 
the itching nuisance sometimes proves 
fatal. Acid drinks are a counter- 
poison. 

bisunvd, a small, black, poisonous 
mushroom growing on garbage and 
dirt heaps near villages. 
carpaniu, Ruellia suffrutieoga,* 
Koxb. ; Acanthaceae. Its root dried 
and ground b the chief ingredient oi 
rice-beer ferment ; 2 oz. of it would, 
in pregnant women, cause abortion. 
curcudaru, Caesaria tomentosa,' 
Koxb. ; Samydaoeae. The berries 
crushed and thrown into ponds or 
river^weirs stupefy all the fish 
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them. The juice of the berries is in- 
jurious to the ejes. They are 
bitter and unpalatable, but not 
injurious to the stomach. 
daudaru^ Artocarpus Lakoocha, 
Roxb. ; Urtieiceae. The milky juice 
of the tree is used in rery small 
doses, one or two droj>s for children, 
more for adults, as a purge. A 
larger quantity is injurious and may 
even turn fatal. 

dururidaru, Gardenia turgida, 
Roxb. ; Rublaceae. The rind of the 
fruit and the seeds, cnisliod and 
thrown into enclosed water kill the 
fish. 

elekedarUj efet^daru^ Euphorbia anti- 
quorum, Linn, ; Euphorbiaoeao. Its 
milky juice is injurious to the eyes. 
It is used for catching fi?h ; it blinds 
and kills them. It is also used 
as a purge, one drop per intended 
stool. It might be fatal in larger 
doses. 

gnnga^^ Andropogon Sorghum, Brot ; 
Gramineae. The aJventivious shtoots 
growing out of derelict stumps are 
fatal to cows and goats. 
garsuldarUj gadasurdaru, Carissa 
epinamro, A. D C. ; Apooynaceae. 
The root enters into some medieinal 
compounds, A larger quantity is 
fatal ; it causes purging that cannot 
be stopped. 

golaincidaru, Plumeria acuUfolia, 
Poir, ; Apocynaceao. Its milky 
juice is used medicinally, 3 or 4 
drops eonstitufting a purge. A lar- 
ger quantity is poisonous. 

l-adq, dt, Amorphophallus campa- 
nulatus, Bl. ; Aroideae. Same 
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effects as for hirhadq, 
haridaru, Cassia, fistula, Linn. ; 
Caesalpinicac. A handful of baked 
leaves, or one bean crushed and 
mixed with water is used as a purge. 
A larger quantity would cause in- 
jury. 

hatujimhu, the only cultivated 
variety of Cucumis trlgonu^, Roxb.; 
Cucurbitacea?. Its fruit, whm RtiH 
unripe, acts as a purge. It is pro- 
perly an annual ; but it is siid that 
the plant hippons to outlive its 
natural space by 3-4 years, an I tliat 
its fruits then become poisonous, and, 
if eaten in quantity, fatal. 

kelaraudri, Milletii aiiriculata, 
Bak. ; Papilion icca). Tha root is 
used for the killing of fish. 
jane, Paspalum scrobiculatii n, 
Linn. ; Gramincae. This grass has, 
in some cases, proved pais)nou3. 
kanailtbiif Ncrlum odorurn, Solaod ; 
Apoeyuacoae. Its bark, root, flower 
aud seed are paisouams. The seeds^ 
prove convenient for killing one'» 
neighbours pigs. 

kanfaradaru, Artocarpus integrifolia, 
Linn, f.; Urticaceae. TIio bark of 
the underground root is pouuded. 
If a small quantity of this powder 
be dropped in a rice twice a 

month, his body will begin to 
swell, and if this be done for 
two or throe months, he will 
die. So small is the required dose 
that, with the accompanying rice, 
taste cannot detect its presence. 
kitaTTuudiy at kind of stemless palm 
with only two leaves, different from 
the male and female Phoenix 
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acaulis. l^ot indentified. Tho root- j piece of this root be dropped in its 


Btook {da] is a deadly poison, 
whilst the rootstoek of Phoenix 
acaulis is eaten. It is also crushed 
and applied as plaster for pains in 
tho chest, it acts like a mustard 
j)laster. 

kuitdara, Croton ohlonj^ifolius, 
Roxb.; Euphorbiaceae. The bark 
of the root in small closes is used as 
a purge ; a larger (quantity is 
poisonous. ‘ I 

madpogo, a poigonous mushroom 
with slender stem, growing in 
clusters close to bamboo roots. It 
is different from (liX{giltnd, also 
called madpogdy which also grows 
near bamboo roots, but singly and 
with stout, stiff stem, and is very 
palatable. 

madukamdofu^ Rassia latifolia, 
Koxb.; Sapotaceae. Oil is extract- 
ed from the seeds. The oil-cake in 
small quantity is narcotic, in larger 
quantity poisonous. It is thrown 
in ponds for killing fish. Other- 
wise care is taken to burn it, lest 
fowls feed on it and die. 
i^urakatandj a poisonous, yellow 
mushroom, with a long stem, grow- 
ing in the jungles. A little is nar- 
cotic, a larger quantity fatal 
marain hanaili, Thevetia neriifolia, 
JuBs.; Apocynaoeae. The pulp of 
tho fruit mixed with dregs of rice- 
beor serves to kill stray pigs. The 
Mundas seem not to know that 
the milky juice is highly poisonous. 
mungadaru, Morlnga pterygosperma, 
Oaortn.; Moringoae, The root is 
a violent poisoja^ A $nako, if a 


hole, will vacate it. 
niri, Elaeodendron glaucum, 

Pers.; Celastiineae. A piece of the 
root, as thick as the finger and a 
little longer, is crushed and soaked 
in water. The solution, strained 
off, is taken as an emetic. Over- 
doses are fatal. 

paldtiy Calotropis gigantea, Br.; 
Asolopiadaoeae. Its milky juice is 
mixed with rice or any other food, 
to poiFoii crows. It is also fatal to 
men, being destructive of tho 
bowels. 

parasUj kargelu^y Cleistanlhus col- 
linus, Benth.; Euphorliac^ae. The 
leaves dried and pounded are thrown 
into confined waters to kill fish. 
The fruit is highly poisonous, 
potoy pofoh^ kotoh^ jr)haray Randia 
dumetorum, Lamk.j Rubiaceae. 
The fruit cruphed and thrown in 
water kills the fish in it. 
puru, kardanidudmuiitusadj Sphaer- 
anthus indicus, Linn.; Compositao. 
The rind of the fru't, dried and 
pounded, serves tho same purpose. 
It is not injurious to men. 

raU, Piper longum, Linn.; Piper- 
aceae. The root crushed and mixed 
with ripe tamarind pulp, oanses 
abortion* 

iakMhara, Dioapyros montana^ 
Roxb.j Ebenaceae. Leaves crushed 
and mixed with water ar^ fatal 
to fish. If cooked and oaten by men^ 
they provoke voociting and giddi* 
nesB. 

sarupa^ Anona squamoas^ 



Liliiu; Anoxmeeae. The leede chew* 
td or erochedt tie poitonoot. 
Cnisbedi thej ore need for destroy* 
iikg worms ia wouads of otttle. 
•eK^e/jsoya, o poisoaoas mushroom 
that growsi on dco&yiag stumpa of 
sal trees. It ia soft^ flexible and 
phosphorescent at night. It is 
easily dUtingnished from the white, 
short-fitemmed rar^wiw^, tarjomp»g,a 
or »arjomgan4^ke^ also growing on 
decaying sal stumps. 

Bauhinia purpurea, Linn ; 
Caesalplnieae. The bark of the 
underground root is poisonous even 
in small quantity. The root is ap- 
plied medicinally on cuts and 
bruises. 

sirumedelf kiriim, Erythxlna indica, 
Roxb.; Papilionaceac. The bark 
and root, being rubbed on the body, 
engender burn-like wounds. Taken 
internally, they are a deadly 
poison. 

908odarUf Semecarpus anacardium, 
‘Willd.; Aracirdiaccae. The oil 
expressed from the kernel is poi- 
sonous. A drop of it upon tliC skin 
will cause a sore. If mixed in the 
food, it will^ulcerate the bowels and 
cause death. 

sidunpota, Polygonum glabrnm, 
Willd.; Polygonaceae. The stem 
and leaves arc ground and thrown 
in water to kill fish. Young leaves, 
however, are eaten as a potherb. 
tamdku, Nicotiana tabaccum, Linn.; 
Solanaceae. The juice is well 
known as poisonous. 
iiurif Canavalia virosa, W. and A.; 
Papilionaceae. The plant, through an 


Annual, sometimes survives a season. 
In the ftid year (be beans have 
already become narootio, and after 
the 2od or flrd year, they are 
a deadly poison, if eaten in quan- 
tity, 

(unlura, datitra, .Datura « faatuosa, 
Linn.; var, alba, F. B. 1.; Sulaoa- 
oeae. The root is stupefying and 
poisonous. 

Note also the foHowiog poisons : 

(1) A stiff pinch, about 2 oz,, of 
ordinary black gunpowder mixed 
with about half a tumblerful of 
strong alcohol (generally ihahua 
brandy), will, if taken by a pre- 
gnant woman, eanso abortion and 
iiiake her permanently barren. 

(2) A mixture of clarifiod butter 
and gal rosin, ])eing well mixed into a 
paste, is washed over and over again, 
until its colour becomes quite clear. 
This is considered a very eflicacious 
remedy for carbuncles and burns. 
But a very little of it, if eaten, is 
said to be a deadly poison, 

(•i) The head of a cobra is allowed 
to rot till it turns soft, and then 
crushed into a pasic. A little of 
this applied to a wound will cause 
death. 

(4) The head of a cobra is kept till 
it undergoes decay, and worms aro 
generated. These worms mashed in 
mustard oil form a deadly poison. 
Witches are supposed to employ 
it. 

bisi syn. of md\i Has. mahali 
Nag. cutf I. sbst., (1) social or 
religious pollution or uncleanness 
contracted through actions or states. 



which do nofc necessarily constitute 

% guilt, ly persons icasmueh as 
they arc members of a family, sept, 
oaste or race. For instance : after 
the b’rth of a child, th? father, 
the mother and the new-born child 
ftre iisi until the ca(i ceremony 
has been performed. Other mem- 
bers of the familyi sept, etc., may 
neither cat and drink with persons 
in such circumstances, nor allow 
them to touch cither their food or 
their cooking utensils : akiia,lo jojom 
aOri baiua, incn^akangeatakiia,a, 
we may not yet eat with either of 
them because their unclean ness is 
still on them. (2) figuratively, moral 
smut or filth in word or action : 
bagahon talare alom kajia 

karedo adoagono^n mmea, do not 
talk immorally among t!ie mf mb r.i 
of thy family or among the people 
of thy village, otherwise an un- 
expected thrashing will be thy lot. 

II. adj., wdth ^a;i, jagify Icamly 
immoral, syns. with poari iaji or 
kami^ siri kaji, hmn kajiy edjean 
kaji or kami : hen boro^ gofa jagar 
Jjisiged* N. B. Edkan kaji or kaini 
is used also, in the widest sense, 
for bad, sinful in any degree, objec- 
tionable under any respect, Ihmu 
kami simply means work that dir- 
ties, e.g., work in charcoal : kuilara 
enado humu kami. 

III. trs., (1) to cause someone to 
contract social or religious defile- 
ment, e.g., by touching his cooking 
vessels when oneself is bUi, and not 
warning him until he has cooked 
in them and eaten the food, (2) to 


talk immoral smut to someone: 
hiiiie^teae. 

hisi^n rflx., to render oneself toeially 
or religiously unclean by eating or 
drinking food which has been 
touched by people who ate them- 
selves unclean : na5a jonom 
bisinjana, he defiled himself in 
a house where there was a new-born 
baby. 

bui-gg p.v., to become unclean 

socially or religiously : huiakan 
kuri oatihulaia, reargirin imtageo 
pobitarruaroa, a religiously unclean 
woman becomes clean again when 
she bathes on the catt day. N. B, 
The vocaI check in this work never 
drops before a vowel, to avoid con- 
fiuioii with bisioy lo get poi- 
soned. 

bisige adv., modifying 'jagar, kami, 
and syns., immorally, filthily, 

bisi (Sad.) sjn. of aaJom sbst.,'th 0 
muscles on either side of the back- 
bone, This W'Ord is never used 
alonO) on account of the confusion 
which might arise with hid, poison. 
It only occurs in the cpds. bisibisite, 
bisijaJQi, bi.'tijiiu, 

bisian adj., naturally poisonous, 
venomous : panduhm bidana, the 
cobra is venomous ; bindidarur^ j5 
hhiana, the physic-nut is poisonous; 
huian sunumdo kako jomea, they 
do not eat poisonous oil, i.e., they 
do not use it for culinary purposes. 
N. B. The more usual way of 
saying that a plant .‘or fruit is 
poisonous is by describing its 
effects : gogoHi it kills, uJq, it causes 
vomiting, ld\dula or laidudula, it 
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purges, dula or bubula^ it causes 
vertigo or makes drunk: jul^poga 
gogohif the jidgpcga (a kind of 
mushroom) is a deadly poison: ; 
barusunumr^ sukul ka scn^rikakere 
or9 laidula^ kusnm oil when it 
Las not been heated to reeking poiuk 
causes vomiting and diarrhoea ; 
sakambara buhvLla^ the leaves of 
sahamliara give vertigo. 

bisi-bindi syn. of siHpitij siri- 
lundi, trs., lo look all over, in and 
under things (use of hands connoted 
as well as of eyes) : baksa bitarre 
6ui a(jjana, sobea lijakoiR bisi- 
hindikeda niendo kil namjana, 
a needle Las been lost inside the 
box, I Lave rummaged through 
all the clothes in seaichiug for it, 
but could not find it; hisihindtle 
soben kital^ra da^i raracabaakana, 
in my handling books (whilst 
looking for smth.) their covers got 
loose. 

bisihindi-o p.v», to be bandied and 
turned over in a search after smth.; 
soben kita^»ko hiuli^idilena. 
hinbinditan adv., with rika same 
meaning : soben lija hisihinditanii^ 
likakoda. 

bisi -bisite or sometimes^ bisl-bisire 
adv., in the muscles along the back- 
bone : hinhiiHe haenj^ina. 

bisl-bital I. abs. n., the habit of 
scolding with foul language ; iai§ 
hisibital iana5 nelekagea. 

II. adj-, (1) with €ruTs(i a foul 
rebuke: hisihiial eraia, ne haturo 
pur^ge alnmoa. (2) with horo, a 
man who is in the habit of using 
foul Wguage in mting others ; ne * 


boro kadraojanre roermere bisibitala» 

' III. trs., syn. of iamqy to scold with 
foul speech : bigibifalkedleae. The 
p. v. is not used, samagg is used 
instead. 

bisibitdly also with the afx. ge or tan,. 
adv., modifying Cfai^ foully: bisi- 
hitale erauketjlea. 

bisi-jaia syn. of sindurijar^ abet.,, 
the baskbone.^ 

bisi-jiiii syn. of salom/ilu sbst., 
sirloiiv. 

bisikal, biskaf Nag. bisil Has, 
syn. of e(e Nag. Has., trs., to cause 
to rnn away, to caifcse to tly, run or 
swim about excitedly : tiimbulikoe 
buik'iltadkoa ; haikoe hiekalkc^koa / 
gerea cinamentem bisil kia ? dj^iaiisi. 
bonai3k, why hast thou flushed the 
quail ? 1 would have caught it bjr 

means of a decoy bird. Note the 
proverb: bapeakan kaji alom bisiliq, 
let sleeping dogs lie, let well alone ^ 
bapeakan kajim Uiskaltada, nadoko 
ei^erata^tana, tbou|hast given a fresh 
start to that forgotten business^ 
and now they quarrel. 
hisxJcaUg p. v., to be caused to run, 
fty or swim about excitedly. Also 
used idmfy. with koji : bapeakan 
kaji bisillenn^ 

hi-n^sxkal vrb. n., (1) the extent 

of excitation : binisilko bisiltadkoa 
soben pacrisawen tumhuliko 
urdamjana, they have so roused _ the 
wasps dwelling in the cracks of the* 
wail that they are how flying about 
angrily. (2) the action of flushing 
or exciting : misa hinnhadie soben 
gereako kako nirjana or^ mi^ao 
biekalke^koa I HefluBhedthe quails 
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bisll 

a first time, but some remained ; 
now ho has started these too I okoe^ 
b^aisilieko urdamentana ? By whose 
interference are the wasps thus 
angrily flying about ? 

bisi| Has. var., of bisikal Nag. 
bisindi I. abs. n. disgust created 
by squalor and filth : hidwfite maudi 
kae jomdarijaiia, ho could not eat 
owing to the loathsomeness of the 
place. 

II. intrs. imprsl., to feel disgusted 
by squalor and filth : apea raca lelte 
hiiini 'iuiina ; urikoatc ineromko 
pur^te linn(l\koa^ goats are much 
more particular than bullocks about 
the cleanness of the spot on which 
they He down. 

huincliQC adv., modifying atkdr^ 
same meaning. 

bislri-rici Nag. var. of bes(ira, 
bisltur^ bistur rarely used in affir- 
mative sentences, I. intrs. , to be 
in the habit of doing sinth. : enkan^ 
ciulao kae bifiitira ; e(Jkan horoko 
kuinbarujumbririko bistura. The 
same used adjcctively with the nega- 
tive particle, signifies : never doing 
a certain thing: kuinbUru ku lisfur 
Loro samage kumbUriu sabakana, 
a man who never steals was wrongly 
arrested for theft. 

II. trs., to begin doing a thing for 
the first time, within the current 
season : saia^ga kale hhimakada, 
we have not yet begun eating our 
gweet-potatoes ; iro aurilo biUiirca^ 
we have not yet begun harvesting : 
baba kumbaruko anriko bisturea, 
the thieves have not yet started 
stealing from the standing rice 


crops; potona aurile hinturel^gc 
kateako hisiturlcecld^ even before 
we open our riee-bale, the rats 
are already at it. 

lisitur-o p.v., to be done or used for 
the first time in the season : ne ba- 
ganra tamms nS, jake4 aarige bisi- 
turoa ; potom huiurakana^ the halo 
has been opened for use. 
bis^al var. of hisikal. 
bisrl-rici var. of hisXririci, 
bistur var. of hUitui\ 
bisuad Nag. (Sad. blmCiek;! H. 
bitihwdi karana) Irs., to mock by 
words, to speak mockingly, to 
imitate mockingly, to ape, to laugh 
at somone by mimicking his words 
or ways : gucu sahf^abkeatee bisii^^ 
abk^Uy 1h> aped him by stroking his 
beard like him. In Has. to speak 
mockingly is expressed by geserab^ 
to ape is expressed by the afx. itu 
in the epds. kijjiiittj seuxtuy 

raitiiy etc. 

bisfifts (Sk. H. Sid. buhwds) 
1. sbst, (1) trust, reliance, faith in 
smb. Tiie person in whom the trust 
is put or on whom reliance is placed, 
takes the genitive afx. a i ini^ 
jetan bisiids banoa, there is no rely- 
ing on that one ; inia bpsUdsTe alope 
taina, do not rely on his help ; am^ 
bisudsre soben takapaesaiA bagetada, 
in (my) confidence in thee, I havd 
abandoned thee all my money, i.e^ 
I have entrusted all my money to 
thee. (2) belief, faith, in the truth o£ 

, smth. or the truthfulness of smb. : 
kristan buudSy the Christian faith ; 

. words of faith, articles 

of belief. 
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II. adj., with horoj (I) a trust- 
worthy or (^) a confiding, \insus- 
pa;ting person. (Iti the meaning of 
trustworthy the form bisUdsi is 
also used) ; bisuds horokolo kar- 
barme, make transactions with 
reliable people ; ka bisnds boroko- 
tare jotana alope iiduba, iiduhlcro 
apinge hosroko biimea^ do not tell 
any secret to di indent persons, they 
would take it as a lie. (:J) a faithful 
man, i.e., one who has faith, who 
believes in a religious doctrine. 

III. trs. (1) to trust or rely on 

emb. The name of the person in 
whom confi lonce is placed takes the 
gen. afx, a [kaji being understood) 
or else the afx. re : Samna aiia 
hisUdsea ; SamurcA bisiidstaua., 1 
have confidence in Simu. (il) to 
believe someone or smtli. : alom 
bisildsia ; enado clulaO kalta, bis'udsca, 
JV. intrs., (1) iniprsl., to b diev^e : 
no kaji (or no kajire) ka his'ddsjaina, 
I do not believe this. (2) prsl., 
to bsliovc : bislldslanae ^ kao 

bisudskena. 

li-p-isUds repr. v., (1) to trust 
ea.'ii oth T, to roly on each other : 
Icakiia, bipisudstana enamentc apan- 
npa^i baksara cabi kakita, opoma, they 
have no mutual trust and do not 
leave their box keys in each other’s 
bands. (2) with kaji expressed, to 
believe each other : kaji kakita, 
hlpisUdstana, (3) sbst., mutual 
=oonfideno 0 , trust in each other : 
abenre hipisUds banoredo sa ja aloben 
kamia, if there is no confidence 
between you two, t^en do not work 
n partnership. 


bita 

hisuds‘Q p. V., (1) to be believed. 

(2) to be trusted, relied on. (3) used 
instead of the imprsl.: ak^ kaji (or 
aleg, kajire) kao Insitdsofana, am 
kajilekairae, he does not believe 
what we say, try thou and tell him ; 
kae bisUdsjanay kae bisUdslena^ be 
did not believe it. 

bisunbliOg (Sad.) sb^., a small, 
late variety of the low field riceplant. 

bit, bUi var. of hkltj a wall. 

*bita (Sk. vilasti ; H. Or. hittd ; 
]\Ib. hit) I. sbst., a span, i.e., the 
length one can span with the hand, 
between the tip of the thumb and tho 
tip of one of the fingers, generally 
the middle one : bar Ufa jillTa.ge 
taikena, it was two spins long. 
N. B. The other usual measures of 
long til are : (1) kafii', a finger 

breadth; 7ip7tn kafn, the breadth of 
tlie palm of the hand. (2) of a, the dis- 
tance between the tip of the extend- 
ed thumb and the knuckle of the 
sniall finger, bar ofa^ one foot. 

(3) mnndnra lias, mut Nag. a short 
cubit, forearm and fist. (I) onnka, 
a cubit, from elbow to fingertips. 
(5) Svpii'imindv j from the shoulder 
to the tip of the fingers. The 
common measures for height or depth 
arc: (1) indikakore Has. up to 
above the heel ; toko r chore Nag. 
up to the ankle or ankle deep. (2) 
terei^kore Has., midterei^ Nag, up 
to below the calves. (3) mnhiriJcore 
Has miflmnkiiri Nag. up to the 
knees, or knee-deep, (t) hnlnkore, 
half way up the thigh. (o) suha 
buluhorej up to the hipbone, (dj 
maU^kore^ up to the waiet. (7) 
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laihvej up to the ston^ach. (8) 
kuramkorej up to the chest or chest 
deep. (0) halalqkovei up to the 
armpits. (10) hotokor^^ up to the 
throat. (II) kiualcorc, up to the 
chiu. (12) moIoi^korCy up to the 
forehead. (1.3) hdnmr^du or hopiirsi^ 
up to 2' 3" above tho head. (14) 
midpursaj up to above the raised 
arms and han lsj out of one'^s depth 
by one arm length. 

II. trs., to measure by spans with 
the hand: anrita bitdle(i\ "Wait 
abitllwill measure it iu spans; 
mukaeai'U ciu hiiaca ? Shall I give 
the length in cubits or in spans ? 
ciminsam hita^a ? How many 
times didst thou span it, what is its 
length in spans ? ciminuTa,ii3L jili- 
i 3 ^ea ? — api muka mo(] bitacme^ how 
long shall I make it ? — Make it 3 
cubits and a span long. 

rflx. V., to measure one’s own 
body in spans : clminuT3,lia, cakara 
inentc kurame bitaniana^ he spans 
his chest to judge of its width. 
hita’q p.v., to be measured in spans : 
ciininsa bitajana ? IIow many 
times was it spanned, how many 
spans is it long ? 

li-n-ita vrb. n., the width of oner’s 
span : am^ hiniiadQ huriia.gea, thou 
hast a short span, 

bifa-aun and bita-idin syn. of 
mvtkaaun and m^kaidin, rilx, v., arc 
used idmly. of the coming and going 
of mukaiijukoy the loopers or cater- 
pillars of the Geometridae family. 

bitabororo Has. syn. of bororoiaru 
Nag. (Sad. baraT;^jpa, bicra, jhart) 
Kydia calycina, Koxb.; Mal- 


vaceae, — a tree with lobed leaves, in 
great demand for carrier's p )les. 
The tree stripped of its hark is very 
smooth and slippery as if C 9 vered 
with oil, hence the name horor:o ; 
it is Called bita (from bilahoio) be- 
cause water mixed with its juice 
will adhere to the hand and come 
out in a long trail. 

bita-boto syn. of bindahondo, 
bita-hati-u trs., and bidahatij^^ p.v., 
of fi -Ids, to be pureellod out down, 
to mere bits : ote soben 
jaua, asu1o isu maskilgea, all the 
fields have been divided into very 
small shares, it is very difiicult to 
get one^s sastenanco. 

bita-idin rflx. v., dc.scriptive (like 
bilaaun) of the progress of looper 
caterpillaro’. 

bitar and derivatives, vars. of 
hhitar and derivatives 

bitar-botor^ botor-bo^or I, adj., 
(1) with daru, tree, syn. of ho)i^ 
bon darn^ a tree with a long, straight 
and clean stem : bolorbotor daru 
matam. (2) with bondol, the strea- 
mer-like ends of a turban or a loin 
cloth : bliarhotor bondol gapuitam, 
otcre or tana, tuck up the ends of 
thy loin cloth, they trail on tho 
ground. 

II. trs., to don a turban or n Iptn 
cloth so that the ends stream down: 
bed, botog, orbondolc bitarbotorkeda. 
bitarhoior’Cn rflx, v., to walk or Ayr 
with a long straight, tail as do several 
kinds of birds, ^ianbo'ionen, to fly 
with a long tall in line with the body, 
is used only of the paradise-fly- 
catcher : laia^cei^ hitathotorentana^ or 
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biaiiboeoneutana ; marako bitarholor- 
eiitanaj the peaojcks are strutting 
about with their long tail unexpau- 
ded ( Itly.j straight), 
liiarhotortany holorbolortaUj botorleku 
adv., used iu the various acceptations 
o£ the trs. and the rflv'. v. : marako 
hitarbotortanko seubaraca. 

biter and derivatives, vars. of 
ill liar and derivatives. 

biti^ bit var. of hhlt, a wall, 
biti (Sad. ; Mt. hili) 1. sbst., 
tlat pieces of split banibuo, abDiib 
one or two ft. long kept rca;ly 
to be cut into (o make pins plates 
or cups of leaves. 

II. trs., to split bamboos into 
flat pieces : ma^ bitiimc^ 
biti-q p. V., of bamboos, to be 
split into flat pieces. Note the 
idiom : hiiiaka)i biar<;^ roalere, 
herjefebabalekago gdraoa^ flat, well 
Dursed paddy seedlings, will, when 
transplanted, shoot as many sterns, 
as paddy sown in the hot season. 

bit! sbst., the “ oat a piece of 
wood, pointed at both ends, about 
lorg and 1" or more thick, which 
is used in hiti-inin^y the tip-cat 
game, 

biti-inuia. I. sb&t, the game of 
tip-cat. 

II. intrs., to play at tip oat. 

*In this game a number oC players 
arc divided into two camps. They 
play with one stick and one oat. 
Each member of the attacking party 
in turn plays as follows : he puts 
the cat on the ground and with a 
joik of the bti k sends it (/<?/>) 
towavds the dci'ouding party. If 


any of the latter catches it 
in his hands before it falls on the 
ground, the player is out. If 
nobody catches it, someone picks 
it up and tries, from the spot \\hcro 
it has fallen to throw (fq) it 
upon the stick which the 
former player has dropped near 
himself. If he succeed?, &?ain, 
his opponent is out. Should 
he fail, the latter, - to whom the 
Cit has been returned, gives it 
a knock, and while it is in mid air 
strikes it (/ok>.d) a second time so 
as to send it to a distance. TLis 
distance is measured {Icka), in steps : 
twenty steps make one nuiL 'When 
the total of the distances thus scored 
by the successive players of tho 
attacking party reaches the number 
of nails previously agreed upon, tho 
players who have made those points 
exercise their joint rights of sending 
the cat abroad, so that the defeated 
party may have the trouble of 
fetching it back. Each of the win- 
ners, iu turiij takes up the cat and 
drops it, trying to tou.h it on its 
way down : let us suppose that, in 
this short interval, be has managed 
to touch it twice. lie thus acquires 
the right to give the cat two long 
hits and drive it further and further. 
All that the defeated party has to 
do after the combined long hits 
uf the winners have done their 
Lest, is to pick up the cat and bring 
it back [biti ^o) running while 
shouting : biiige ! Should they stop 
shouting, the cat gets one more long 
hit from the winners. When it 
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finally reaches home, one of the 
winners takes it up once more, and 
throws it away from un(l< r his uplif- 
ted leg : one of the adverse party 
lias to fetch it back hopping on one 
leg {JaT^gra Inti gg). After this, 
players change camps and the game 
staid s afresh. 

bitllaO, bitlad var. of hieJeao, 

bitirij I, sbst., the proposal, 
Suggestion or idea to do smth. : 
ca5 baje kamira hitirid okoec 
urnta^lij ? Who gave out the idea of 
starting work at C o^clock? 

II. trs., (1) to first get it into 
one’s head, to be instrumental in, 
to suggest, to propose, to start, to 
undertake ; no eperata okoce hilt- 
ridla? Who picked this quarrel? 
kapaji hobaoka mento aiia, liiiridla, 
mendo sobenko hapogodenjana, I 
tried to start a quarrel, or a discus- 
sioD, but all kept patiently silent ; 
ora bainiulata, kabufji-o, mcnl^, 
amgedaia, hitiridhda, 1 was of 
opinion not to build the house this 
year, it was thy idea to build it 
now } nekan ukukaji okoo hitirvl- 
keda ? Who set afloat such a 
calumny ? ne sirma apandile hitiridea, 
this year we will arrange a marriage ; 
begar hukumte calu okoo hitirid^ 
keda^. Who induced you to hoe 
without orders ? (2) with liv. bgs. 
as d. 0 ., to excite into activity : 
bapeakan kula alope liiiridia, do 
not rouse to action a tiger which is 
quiet ; bugileka durumakan honem 
hitiridtqia, thou bast set crying 
a child which was sleeping nicely. 
hitirid-Q p. v., (1) of a certain 


bitu 

action, to bo proposed, suggested, 
started, undertaken : epera^ nildo 
hitiridjanay now a quarrel has been 
deliberately picked. (:2) of a liv. bg*, 
to be roused to activity : kula 
hilirid'jana. 

bitu T. sbst., an underground 
stem of tuberous creepers planted 
too deep ; an underground stem shoot- 
ing up from tuber-bits left deep in 
the soil from the previous year : hitti 
da lainlekatarea, the underground 
stem is where the tuber should be ; 
sauga urtcA senkena, hitu cskargeia. 
nainkcda, I went to dig out wild 
tubers, but I found only stems so deep 
that the tubers were out of reach. 
II. trs., also urhitn, to leave bits 
of tuber very deep in the ground 
and so cause them to shoot long 
underground stems : no birra soben 
saia^gako nrhiluakada, 
hi(ti-n rflx. v., idmly.^ of Worms and 
the like, to enter a sore or 
some solid substance .* gurundiko 
Luaakadt.arcko hituila^ puratedo gorc- 
golere, the gurnndh^ a kind of 
jiggers, penetrate under the skin, 
mostly under the armpits ; tijuko 
hitnaderakana, worms have penetrated 
inside. 

hiiu-ii p. V., (1) also nrhiiuij^ of 
tubers, to grow an underground 
stem : urtunduime karedo kalomkoto 
lituua, dig it up altogether, other- 
wise we shall have it shooting up next 
year from very deep underground. 
(2) idmly., of worms and the like, 
to penetrate a sore or some solid 
substance : urjrg. gaore tijuko hitu a* 
kana. 
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bitii-buti 

bitii-Wl conirary of buiuha^ a per- 
Boii with a depressed or deep navel. 

bitui trs., (1) to overturn a 
vessel, so that it lies on its side show 
its bottom : seta miafj catu 
lituVceia, (2) idmly., to point to, o 
turn one’s bottom towards some- 
one as a sign of contempt or deri 
eion. The name of llie person so 
derided serves as ind. o., or takes 
the afx. : aiia^saie alom litiiia. 
or alom hiUiiaina\ najomburla kistee 
hilmadbua mente sobjn poncoko 
erageko hadraojana, all the panehes 
were in higB dudgeon because the 
irate witch had turned her bottom 
towards them. 

repr. v., idmly., to deride 
each other in the manner described ; 
to do the same playfully, as children 
will : honko lipitnitana. 
litm-o Has. bltnj’O Nag. p. v., (1) 
of a vessel, to be turned over on its 
siio ; catu hiiuiahana, (2) imprsly., 
in tbe idiom: kiste hituwa people 
show their bottom in scorn. 
li-n-ii u\ vrb. n., the number of 
people derided : iiajomburia poncoko 
binitiin bituladhoa solensae purala, 
the witch pushed out iier bottom 
all round, towards each of the 
panehes. 

6i{el var. of di shit el. 
biti (Or. hliitthi) syn. of legdri, 
lethegdriy I. sbst., local forced labour : 

sdben roa rikalena, the rice 
planning was all dona by forced 
labour. 

II. adj , with Icamiy forced labohr : 
liti kainl ne disumre bs.db hokajana. 
with horokj or kamikOy the 


victims of forced labour. In this mean-* 
ing liti is often used as adj. noun, 
but only in the pi; hitiko cimin 
horoko racnakoa ? 

III. inirs., sometimes with inserted 
ind, 0., to do forced labour ; diku^ 
cipe litihina ? — kfigele roanalatana 1 
Are you working under forced labour 
for the zemindar ? — No, wc are trans- 
planting for wages; biiikedako \ 
bitiniakOy they did forced labour for 
him. 

IV. trs. cans., also hitirik\iy to im- 
pose fore d labour; alea kami mente 
samai besge ku iiarnotana, aminaia, 
he diku lit i/adleay this landlord p’ics 
us with so much forced labour, that 
we have no time loft for our own 
work. 

bi(i‘g p.v., of labour, to be imposed 
without remuneration ; no disum- 
re kami ka li'io/iyin this country 
tibour cannot he forced upon people ; 
kami bit Hen a, the work was not 
paid for. 

biti adv., modifying sabo, to bo 
forced to work without j)ayment, 
bitiko sal^)Iena, they had to do forced 
abour. 

litige adv., occurs in the idiom : 
nfigem kamitanli, thou workeist 
lazily. 

biti (II, be a y a daughter, a dam- 
sel ; Or. biti, same meaning) sbst., 
girl, occurs in songs as variant of 
iaca, boy : baburebaoam rotoden- 
^ana, mdirehtim supidentana, boy, 
hou trimmest thy hair into a top- 
knot; girl, thou arrangest thiho 
nto a ebi^noh. 

l<Tag. (Sad. m'il-iiiiPi. 
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«jn. of likifpnlclfli to wrigglo. 

Hag. syn. of hikid^ 
bikicly to wriggle?. 

blta trs., to spirit; away from 
fiomeone, to suatch stealthily. N.R. 
This verb cannot denote filching 
or pilferirg in the market, for 
which cai is used : mid takae 
liluklna landate, taeomtco onoj'nar- 
aiiia, he spirited away from me, 
in joke, a rupee which he returned 
af ter w aids. 

li-p-itii repr. v., to take slyly things 
from each other, at various times : 
Soma ad Budua purasakiia, bipifna, 
hilti-n p.v., to be siiaicheJ away 
stealthily : mi(] taka hi[ujana. 
lii-n-ifii vrb. n., (I) the amount of 
pocket picking : pitre hiuituJco 
Jbitukja, biiguUra sohen paesako 
•cahataia, in the market, they eased 
him of so much money tliat nothing 
remained in his bag. (2) the ad 
of pocket picking : apisaupunsako 
bitukja, sida liniiure more taka 
sen^jaiia, they picked his money 
three or four times, getting away 
the firot time with five rupees. 

blur I. trs , (1) of things erect or 
animals on their feet, to turn, to turn 
round, in entrd. io nit to turn over 
things lying which are fl.it, and paltl^ 
to turn or roll over things lying 
which are not fiat : sadora hiitrime^ 
bf) lel^ka, turn the horse so that its 
bead jpaay he visible from here. 
Nevertheless in Has. is some- 
times used instead of uUa : la4 
Uurevie, turn over .the cake. (2) to 
jaet spab. in motion in a merry-gp- 
;round or the like ; dhiluare biurirs^e. 


(:^) to wheel or turn round smth : 
hatui biurkeda. (1) to Ciuse to 
revolve, spin or whirl round : 
kuukal cakae hiiirea. (5) with 
sobensa, everywhere, in all direc- 
tions, and sjns., to divulge smth. 
all over the country : ^Gandhia kaji 
sobensak) biuiked<i^ (0) instead 
of baknbiur^ to hedge in smth.: 
kundamsa kabu hiiirlcre mcromko 
roaakanako jomc.ibaeatabua, if we 
do not hedge in the place at the 
back of the hou-^e, the goats will 
eat every thing which we have 
planted. 

11, intrs., to spin or whirl round : 
sagjiri hcirjire caka biuriana] bdora 
hi art am. 

biiir~cn rflx. v., to turn oneself 
round, to wheel round : hiurenpe, 
hi^p-iur repr. v., (J) to ])u6 each 
other into a merrv-go-round mo- 
tion : darusadomro pariparlko hipiiir^ 
(■ana, on the m( rry-go rour d they 
take turns for setting the others in 
motion. ( 2 ) to he in the habit of 
Causing one to turn around smth.: 
arandi 6eu..kanre iuituko lipiiirkoa^ 
entaeomto hatuko bolorlpika, when 
the groom’s l^aity arrives for the 
wedding, the bride’s party first tako 
them I'ound the village outskirts and 
afterwards introduce them into it. 
hivi>r-q p. v., to be or to get turned 
round, to be set in a circular motion^ 
to be led around smth., to be hedg- 
ed in all around : nado caka 
khub sekerago hiurqtana ; ain^ 
b$ hiurqtana j my head turns, 
I feel giddy ; Gandhi^ kaji sobensj^ 
biurjana. gee also the cpd. 
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li>‘n>-iur vrb. n., a winding, a turn- 
ing in a road or in a river; the 
action of turning round or of wheel- 
ing around smth.j the way, rapidity 
or extent of whirling round : bora 
liniurrei^ teb^ledkoa, I overtook 
them at the turning of the road; 
gara hiniurre gitil hurata^uruta^akana, 
at the bend of the river sand has 
been thrown up on) the side ; dauri- 
tanre ne uri liniur kae sukua, when 
threshing, this bullock does not like 
to be on the outside, to be the last 
one on the right-hand side ; ne 
cakar^ liniur kaiia^ siikujada, cetan- 
lataroa, I do not like the \vay this 
(potter'^s) wheel turns, it gyrates 
with a balancing motion ; ne badra 
linitir biurjana mi4 boro tamaku 
itikide iminai3^ Lerajana, th*s top 
gyrated the time a man would take 
crushing tobacco in bis hand ; aea 
caka liniur e biurea misa deoatege 
api nalii baJea, (this potbr) makes 
his w'heel whirl at such a rate that, 
with only one impulse, ho (fashions 
and) cuts cffjtliree tile tubes, 
liniur-o p. v., used especially in the 
prf. past, to : have a bend, to wind : 
en sandak betekan biniurakana. 
liurte adv., all around, in every 
direction : liurte horoko menakoa. 
III. adverbial afx, to verbs, im- 
parting to actions an idea of round- 
ness or revolving motion: aiumliury 
to go round listening ; duhliur, to 
sit in a circle ; hadbiur, to cut all 
around ; kesedliury to close-in all 
round ; kumlUmliur, to go round 
stealing; lelhiur, to look round or 
backwards ; to examine on all sides ; 


nirhitir, to run round ; oihiuYy to 
mark out a boi*der all around; otnbiur, 
to hand round ; vskadbinf, to go 
round and stir up people. The word 
is sometimes used instead of the 
afx., bara, in various directions, 
here and there, all about. 
biur>ardgu and biur-raka^ trs., to 
go (descend, or ascend) by a winding 
path; btiruko hiurardgujada, 
li»rarngu-7j> and binrrn kub-o p. r., 
to be decended, or ascended by a 
winding palb : ne buru miilite kfi 
degoa, biurrakahoay this bill cannot 
be climbed straight up, it most be 
ascended by a winding path. 
hiuraragu~n and buirrakah-eti rflr. 
V., to come down, or go up by a 
winding path : tetGia,gako terjakore 
darureko hiurrakdhenay bloodsuckers, 
if a stone is thrown at them, climb 
up the other side of the tree, 
htura-n^aragu and hiurra^n^aka^ (1) 
vrb. n., a path which winds up a 
hill : Ranci burure hiurranaka^ 
balakana. (2) adj., winding up ; 
hiuranaragn sirhi, hiurranakdli sirhi, 
a winding staircase ; cn baAgalaro 
blurranakah sirhi men.a ; Hurra- 
nakabi hora, a path which winds up 
a hill. 

biur-au and biur-idi I. trs., to 
bring or take away by a circuitous 
route : edelpirite harkom, kitaburu- 
sate biuraukomy drive (the bullocks) 
to the field with the silk cotton tree, 
and bring them back passing by the 
hill with the palm-trees. 

II. intrs., to come on or go away 
spinning : b^5ra nes^te biurautanay 
the top comes this way spinning 
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round and round. 

hiuTau-n and hiutidi-n rflx. v., to com' 
or go by a circuit, or spinning 
round and round : Cenfjagututeia, sena. 
Sarwada inuliteia, hiuridinaf I shall 
go to Cbendagatu and come back via 
Sarwada ; honko ba^ialiatiateko 
biuridintana^ the children go spinn- 
ing round and round along the 
village road. 

biar-balaia^eo rflx. v., to wander or 
go backwards and forwards : koetan 
horoko hinrhala^entana^ beggars go 
from bouse! to house ; en iskulbon 
dati nd^mmoniGohiurhalai^entanay tbai 
pupil comes back again and again to 
ask for a book wrapper ; jetesiiagi 
taramara urjko gupite kako sena, 
hatureko darabaraea racaraca, 
kundamkundam ; hiurhalai^tnianako. 
liurbalat^tan adv., modifying sen- 
bar a, Note that though 
already means here and there, the 
afx. hara is none the less invariably 
added : hinrhalai^tanko senbaratana. 

biur-bitir eyn. of h<}binr intrs, 
imprsL, with inserted prsl. prn., to 
feel giddy ; hiurbiuriaina^ my 
head turns. 

biurhiur-Q p, v., to be or become 
giddy : tala cipi areilii nulae biur- 
biurgiana, he drank half a bowlful 
of rice-beer, his bead reels ; d^lat- 
reko dallia, urik binrbiurgtana, they 
have struck; the bullock on the left 
side of the abdomen, it reels, 
biur-idi see under binrau, 
biur-raka|; see under hiuraragu, 
blur-sekor trs., to carry a thing 
about or perambulate an animal 
uselessly : sadom idilme, net^rro alom 


H 

biursekoria, take away the horse do 
not walk it up and down to no purpose 
biursekor-en rflx. v., to go about 
idly, to gad about : net^regem biur^» 
sekorentana, or^re kami ci banoa ? 
Thou saunterst here to no purpose, 
bast thou no work at home ? 
biursekor adv., gadding about ; hiur* 
sekore hijvitana, he comes back 
aimlessly and repeatedly. 

^ biur.sli3i Ho sbsfc., a bull roarer 
made of a slip of bamboo and a piece 
of string. The Munda boys use as 
roarer the wing of a flying-fox tied 
at the end of a stick, and call it 
harhur, 

bo Nag. (Sad. In Or. lou is used 
intcrjectivcly in the meaning of I 
say) afx. of address nsed among 
people of equal rank or age. It is 
syns. with hale which is mostly used 
in Has. : s^ngmeho, or 6en9mehale, 
go, thou ; afebo, or atehale f I. say ! 

b5 Has. boh9 Nag. I. sbst., head, 
both in the literal and the meta- 
phorical sense. In the metaphori- 
cal sense it denote^s either the most 
prominent or leading person of a 
body of men or the most prominent 
part of some object, v. g., nal^alb^, 
the upper back portion of the plough 
into the socket of which the handle 
or karabadandi is fitted ; bdbrah^y 
the knob on a spinning top. Note the 
idiom in which hg stands for intelli- 
gence, initiative : ako^ hgre tiu^gun 
kako daria, Itly., they cannot stand 
on their own heads, i.e., they bare 
no understanding of such matters. 

II. trs., to choose or appoint smb. 
as leader in certain matters : ne gofn 
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bo^bul 

Icajimente njg^bu b^ia^ or, nj bdgehu 
^oburaoia. 

111. iiitrs , to’ place one's head this or 
that way when lying down to rest : 
nt’s^m ci ens^ ? Siugi tur^- 
I shall lie with mj head 
to the East. 

b^-n iflx. V., to take the lead : nido 
hatura sohen kajlree h^utana, this 
one lakes the lead, in all questions 
regarding the village. 
ho-QQ p. V., (1) to be appointed leader 
pr spokesman in some business : 
abuado Mata^gva l^aJeana. (:i) to 
fitand security for someone (rarely 
used in this sense) ; Soma airiae 
brahma, 

bfyboakanko^ the chiefs, the leading 
people: bohqakanko hij^ipe; sobea 
haturen bghq-akanko hundilcnate pan* 
cait hobalena, the notables of all the 
villages, met and held a panchayat. 
bo^-bul ,syii. o£ hea^hi, 
boaia^ syn. of hoi^k^^ bora, I. adj., 
with /ere, a man who has lost some 
jof his front teeth. Also used as adj. 
noUn and a.s proper noun. 

ZI. trs., (1) to break some of the 
front teeth of sinb. ; mij sotateko 
hoat^ki/i, with one stroke of the stack 
they broke several of his front teeth. 
(2) to call somreone hoai^ or Boa ^ : 
kri^- asajl nutumdo Birsa, nutum ka 
.baiuko Boa'^ia, his true name is 
.Birsa, but those to whom this name 
is taboo eall him Boarvg. 
taaiS(-e% rdx* v., to draw or let draw 
«orae of one's front teeth. 
loai^-o p. w., to Jose some of -one's , 
front teeth. 

^(&d* "Qr. Jbaar) .s^n,. xif 


solehai, sbst., a large, thick*headed 
fi'h, about one yard long and ona 
foot thick, white with a dark back, 
As it lives in the deep pits of largo 
river-beds, it is unknown in Has. 

b$ baba sbst , Illy., head-paddy, 
because usually placed before new- 
born babes on the day their hair is 
cut for the first time. This is done 
on the ca[ihul<n^, the day on which 
thepuriHo.ition ceremonies take place 
and the child is given a name. Ou 
that day ii leaf cups are placed before 
the infant, oue with oil and turmeric, 
the second with clear water, and the 
third containing some of this bd-baba, 
brought by the person (saki) whose 
name is given to the child. Should 
the saki not have brought any, some 
paddy is taken from the house. 
Thid b^-btiba is in any case sown and 
resown from year to year by the 
family, till the child comes to the age 
of rea'''on. Then it is shown to him 
with the proud remark *. '‘Look herel 
this is the paddy thy namesake has 
given to thee on thy snkihula?^, i.e., 
on the d:»y thou wert named after 
him (or hei).''^ 

The bQ-haba is never consumed by 
the family except under .pressure of 
extreme need. It is considered the 
property of the child ; portions of it 
however may be sold to buy for the 
■child necessary articles, howls, loin 
cloths and the like. 

Should the aaki have bestowed a 
goat on the child, the animal is made 
to multiply just like ihe rice, and 
always treated .as the efficlusive pro* 
^efty^f iiie child* 
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bj-biur i. sb&t., vertigo, swimming 
of the bead : bjjiiur namke^ horoko 
purajanredoko bdurloi* 
li. adj., with Iioro, a person whose 
head swims : l^biur liorokb cen^tem 
ranukoa ? 

ilL inlrs. imprsh, loJ^l ohe^s head 
BW'immIng : ho hord h^iurjq;ia^ 
oenatebu ranuia ? 

iV. adv., with or without the afxs. 
■ange^ g-e^ tan, tange, modifying 
^tdkar, 

bObt^akahk^ Be6 under tho p. V. of 

boboAka, boboAkdT, bobbAka-ahdo 
Has. bubtlAka, bnbhAklil.tlndQ Nag. 
abst., a Ibrtg bole of some size 
{especially through brnbankmonts), 
broad enough to admit of the pass- 
age of a jackal. Ch\ ha^hoj^. 

BQ-buru sbst., a pirticulat Buru- 
bonga, more powerful than the 
ordinary Burubonga; only a few 
villages, e.g., the Fukfam lilH, hear 
Buruma, are blessfed with its ptes- 
onoe. In sacrifieds to th'S Spirit, the 
address used is : amgb b'^biitateraa, 
thou art at the feet of thb sovereign 
Spirit, thou 6itte^i close to Sing- 
bonga, thou art the greater nfter 
Singbohga. 

b9<<Cattt intfti, ifihprsl., or h^c\tptm 
p. V.,^yh. b'f 'rieitufttsH,%b feel dite’b 
bead as large as a cafu, 'watdrpot, 
i,e., to ^eel n ‘tihglmg dt ihe Yddts 
of diiO^B liair, 'tJhrough fear of a tigol*, 
a Spirit, dtc. : ga^jlkdiiji. 

httir 

on dfid. 

boco Has. syn. of j}w islJg. '^st., 

thd ' Gdlfleh 'Ortde/Orfbliftnhetenode^ 


Xhalus. This bird plays an import-, 
ant part in omens. Boco cobcobe 
r^ca orr? misamisa loio, the orlolo 
calls ‘^cobl cob I and sometimes 

io ! io I 

boebka t. sbst,, a cloth slung 
round the waist, raised in front so as 
to form a kind of bag into which 
things are put, the raised ends being 
then cither hold by the bands ot 
tucked in under the waist cloth : 
hocokare sanjutam ; mid hocdhii puncli 
ramrao go^la, she has plucked a 
whole apronful of white rumra 
pulse. 

IL trs., to put things in ono^s apron.* 
pu^Cikaldaruree d^jante arakoe locb'^ 
kajada, having climb( d on the p7itu-' 
kal tree she drops the buds in her 
apron, 

bocbka~n rflv'. v., to put things iti 
cine’s apron : aminaA alom locokana^ 
do not load thyself with so large an 
apronful. 

hocbka’Q p. v., to be put in smb.’s 
apron : cina hocokaakdna ? What is 
there in tiiy ajron? Note the 
idioms: (1) kulae, Bllip, etc. 5oco/ca- 
jana, the line of hunters in front of 
the g^rae (hare, deer, etc.) has en- 
compassed or enclosed the game. 
Ka^ijuii is also used in this meaning. 
(2) maeom hoebkajana, he has had 
an inteinal hecnorihage. 
ho-n-Dtdka vl*b. to., (1) the amoutot 
of things stored in one’s aprons 
b^otbkae bocokakedk sen kae ituanli, 
she hafe loaded horsclf with such a 
hug" a’pronful that she is unable to 
walk with it. (2) the arrangemetrt 
'Upron 1n^ Mtirsk 
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lonoMado pocojana ct?. somtee 
bocokakeda, the first time she put 
the things in her apron, it got loose, 
ehe had to re-arrange it. 

boc5ka-ariigu trs., to bring down 
smth. carried in one's apron : ulii 
d^kena mo^hisilekae hocdkaargulay 
she climbed the mango tree and 
brought down some twenty fruits in 
her apron. 

ho€^kaaragu~'\i p. v., to be brought 
down in the apron. 

boc5ka-att trs., to bring in one's 
apron. 

hoeokaou-u p. v., to b3 brought in 
the apron. 

bocdka-caba trs., to put the whole 
of something into one's apron, all at 
once, or in successive operations. 
hocok(icaha-Q p. v., to be all stored 
in the apron. 

boc(ca-idi trs., to take away smth. 
in one's apron .• tuia,ki banoredo loco^ 
kaidixmCy if thou hast no basket take 
it away in thy apron. 
hoeoJeaidi-q p. v., to be carried away 
in the apron. 

bocdka.uruia trs., to carry out in 
one's apron. 

haMauru^-q p. v., to be carried out 
in the apron. 

bocon (Sk, H. lacan, speech) 1. 
sbst., a communication, a message, 
an answer to a proposal, a reply, an 
instruction : nelekan locon girjarele 
aiumakada. 

II. trs., to communicate a message, 
to reply to a proposal ; en horokopc 
loeonakadkoa ci ka ? Cikanae hocon^ 
Iceda ? 

bocon-q p. Y., imprsl., of a message. 


j to ho sent or delivered, of an answer, 
to be given : cileka hoeonjana ? 

bocor-nen^a (Beng. loeoty a year) 
sbst. Used in songs as a variant of 
(linmundi^ dinmuUy the appointed 
time ; (not said however of ex- 
pectant mothers) : Dinomundidorc 
feb^lena, ne Mundakoredo bageina 
ci ? Bocornenda puraolena, ne San- 
takorodo raraina ci ? The appointed 
time has come, will those Mundas 
dispense with my services ? My year 
of service is over, will these Santals 
now set me free ? 

boco-sali, sail (H. caili) sbst., 
Morinda tinctoria, var. tomentosa, 
Roxb. ; Rubiaceae, — a small tree with 
opposite, dull green leaves, tomen- 
tose on both surfaces. The bark of 
its roots yields the dye used for the 
red stripes on cloth. The seeds of 
the castor-oil plant yield the mor- 
dant. 

boco-(upuri I.lsbst., another name 
for Spilanthes Acmella, Linn. ; Com- 
positae. Sec larandu. 

II. adj., occurs in songs ; locofn- 
p7iri saia^gam, ray nicely combed 
sweetheart, whose head looks like a 
Spilanthes flower. 

boda Has. (Sinh. bora, dirty, of 
water ; Or. boddd, muddy, impure, 
of liquids only) sbst., dirty deposits 
in the private parts of men or 
women : boda enado giniur^ humu. 
boda^q p. v., to get such deposits : 
soben horoko marimdriteko bodaoa. 

b5-dft I, sbst., an honey-comb the 
cells of which are full of honey 
without grubs. 

II. intrs., of bees, to make new cell* 
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and fill them with honey previous 
to putting^ grubs in them ; nesareko 
h^ddak^da. 

b^dd-Q p.v., of the cells, to be filled 
with honey without grubs : nesaredo 
h^ddakanay on this side there are no 
grubs in the honey. 

boj.bej (Mt, had-hu'l^ nonsensical 
chatter) syn. o£ heterebctcre. 

boj^aia^ (Sad. bedayig)^ used in 
quarrels, in scoldings and in displea- 
sure, I. sbat., a nickname syu. of 
bahiray deaf one. 

II. trs., to warn, to speak to someone : 
a:n jetae kako boddais^jadniny hapaa- 
kanme, thou, keep quiet, nobody 
speaks to thee ; barsa apisale hoddav^ 
lia birte alom sena mente, mendo 
kae patiada, jati enkan (ed horoge, 
two or three times we have warned 
him not to go to the forest but he 
does not listen, he is of a wilful 
character. 

bodda^-g p.v., to be warned, to be 
told smth. ; holaeteo bod<laT^ota 7 ia 
enro inia sera ku rakabtana, since 
yesterd y he has been warned agaiii 
and again, neveithcless his reason 
gives no response. 

bode I bodege ! bodete ! Nag. sjn. 
of el a ! Has. interj., come on ! It 
often takes one of the afx. a, ga^ ( 
kale, eve, : senaitsi, ci ?-^bode ! Shall 
I go with thee ? — Come on, then ! 
bode I bode ! Como on quickly I 
bode-n rflx. v., to come on quickly : 
aloi^e herana bodenpcy do not lag 
behind, come on quickly. 

bQ-diri, sbst., a head-stone, a stone 
slab placed upright at the head 
of a grave, or anywhere else. 


It is erected on the day on 
which people shave after a bereave- 
ment. This must be during the 
month in which the death has oc- 
curred. 

bodo>bodo var, of bedehede. 
bodbnSm var. of haddndm, 
bod5ra5^ bodra5 var* of baddrab, 
Bodra sbst., name of a Muadt 
sept. See under kill. 
bodrad var. of baddrab. 
bodu4, bomu^ {fide Haines) var. 
of hundudj sbst., Callioarpa arborea, 
lloxb. ; Verbenaceae, — a small or 
moderately sized tree, with axillary 
clusters of small black or purple 
drupes. 

boda Nag. bora Has. (Sad. ; Sink. 
bora, dirty, of water) I. adj., with 
da, muddy water. 

II. trs,, to muddy water ; d^ko 
bo raked a, 

hoda^g p, V,, of water, to be mud- 
died ; da hoiaaka^ia, 
b0'‘7i^0(la vrb. u., (1) the extent of 
the muddying : ne dohar^ d^ bo7io^ 
dako bodakeda lumlere ar(j- 

cabao.a, they have made the water 
of this pool so turbid that a cloth 
dipped in it turns perfectly yellow. 
(2) the muddying of water : misa 
bonodudo tetaruarlcna somteko 
bodakeda, after a firat stirring, the 
water hud cleared up again, now they 
have once more made it muddy. 
boda-bii3^, bora-bit;^ Nag. syn. of 
Has. (Sad. horasd7ip) sbst., 
a brown rock snake. Python Molu- 
rus. 

bodg, borg, bodejfi, boffijS, borel, 
bodei^ bo^oC, boroS, bo^o^, boro}, Nag. 
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(Or. beer of the third brewage, 

weak and muddy) of tit Has. 

and Ho., I. sbst,, rice-beer, 

whether scjueezcd out of fermented 
rice, cipabod^, cipailiy cipadia^y or 
poured off from it, to.tjbod^j drpli, 
II. trs., (1) to squeeze liquids out of, 
V. g., a cloth, or other substance 
.impregnated with them : lij^ bo4» 
jeme. (2) to mal?jc beer with (given 
ingredients) : ne baba ho(}eepe. 
{3) to offer bear to drink : tisitai. 
khuhko hod^la j apl ca^ui hotl^Ia. 
.hodej-$ p. V., (1) of cloth, dregs, etc., 
\to be squeezed lija hodelena. 
,.(2) of beer, to be brewed. (3) of 
beer, to bo given or served 
up to drink : ni^ arandire khiil? 
d^od^lcudy on the occasion of bis 
marriage much beer was brewed, or, 
auuoh beer was 'served out. 
bo-n-ode vrb. n., tbe amount of beer 
brewed or served out : honodeko bod§* 
keda seta kae puci5jada, they have 
'served round more beer than it was 
possible to drink, Itly., so much that 
even dogs do not ask for more. 

bodeleka, bodheleka (H. hara) 
syn. of hadego'^ Nag. adv., and 
lodelehaifiy hodJielekan adj., very 
large, big, huge : hantare ho dele /can 
biu men^-ia, a huge snake lurks 
there ; naeal lodelekae baitada, he 
made the plough of a very largo 
size. 

bod^-pur^ Nag. syn. of ilipuruy 
goja ptf'Tu Has, sbst., a beer cup 
made of a single leaf. (Ph XXXIII, 
4 ). 

bD4;g-rasi, ra^i-bod^ Nag. syn. of 
ilirafi, raziUi Has. sbet.i the high- 


)y intoxicating liquor rising out of, 
and lying upon, fermented nee beer, 
previous to admixture of wafer. 

W-4pndid, sbst., the 

main .central tuber of duntlidmxg-ay 
to which the roots and side-tubere 
are at f ached. 

bog Has. bof Nag. trs., (1) to 
to strip off tbe skin of certain 
kinds of fish, or snakes ; or tlie 
fresh and tender bark of branches : 
biieLhaido loci ire enaue beseoa, eel.*? 
must have their skms stripped off 
to be prepared properly. (2) with 
busuy straw, as d. o., to select long^ 
straws towards the making of a 
straw rope. Prom the straw-heap, 
they take some straw between tho 
thumb and forefinger of both bands, 
and then draw the hands apart, so 
that the shorter straws which are 
loose in tbe middle fall off when a 
jerk is given. But some shorter 
straws do not fall because they are 
held at one end in the hands. 
Therefore both ends are brought 
together, ai>i then a pull at these 
ends brings off tbe remaining short- 
er straws. Note the idiom . : dar- 
jai^ hoekeda, .1 drew open the 
drawer. 

bo^-o Has. hv¥j-Q Nag. p. v., (1) to- 
be flayed : lupu^ opa^ ic^ca,*tupuDg 
saplings can be fljiyed ; Supurupia^ 
pentorbj^rjkeate ho^darioa, after a 
branch of supururiad has been 
twisted, ita bark can be slipped off. 
bo^-n rflx. v,, to strip off part of 
one'p own skin ; tl lolencii hofnjana, 
]tly., having burnt his hand he 
stripped ^ the skin, i.e., the skin 
came off in one piece. 
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lo-n-o^ Has. ho-n~6i Nag. vib. n., 
tbe flaying, or its facility, tbe re- 
sult of the flaying, the soiting of 
straw, or the amount of sorting, the 
straw sorkd : honolko boljkeila misa 
ta6itege api muka opac] holgcaba- 
Jana, they flayed the stem so well 
that in one pull a stick tlirce cubits 
long came out of its bark ; Lola 
Icrno^h galai3Lcabaakatla, we 
plaited all the straw that was sorted 
last evening j nea okoea tonol^ ? 
Who flayed this stick, or, who 
sorted this straw ? 

ho^Jcedleka adv. and ho^Jcedlekan adj., 
Applying (like horboi) to the long, 
straight and smooth stem of cer- 
tain trees. 

bo2a sbst., occurs in poetry and 
in the Asur legend as a synonym 
•of haga or hoko : saia,giako haga, 
sa'n'giako bo^a, they are a numerous 
family, many relations, many bro- 
thers. In current parlance, the 
word only occurs as second part of 
the cpds. bokobo^a^ hagaho^a and 
midibo'^a or hund^bo^a. It also 
•serves as vocative of address under 
tbe form haeo. 

boSda I. shst., (1) var. of laHa, 
a he-goat, used only in jokes. (2) in 
the Ho dialect, a castrated he-goat. 
II. tes., in the 11 o dialect, to cast- 
mfce. 

bail I, sbefc., tbe ruffling caused 
on a watery surface by a fish swim- 
ming in a straight line : haido kaiia, 
lcllj[a loti bariia, lelleda, 1 did not 
see the fish, but onl^ the stir ;it 
•caused in the water. 

oiJfishci^ to ripple the water 


surface while swimming in a 
fftraight line : mia^ brai dae lotlede^. 
HI. intrs., same meaning : mia4 hai 
boUleda ; mia^ hai daree ho^ilteia, 
bo6Uen rflx. v., same meaning : hai 
bo'^levjana. 

bo^J’O p. V., (1) prsl., of a water 
surface, to be ruffled by a fish 
swimming in a straight line : netware 
bo e I Una, (2) imprsL, same 

meaning : net are hoPllena, 

IV. afx., in the cpd. ndho^Jy to swal- 
low bodily, without chewing. 

bo£la syn. of guiu&dr I. sbst., a 
nail or iron point as ad justed into 
a wooden arrow : mail gurturiundu^ 
kcate hoelaka tusita^ca, having mad^ 
a hole with a gimlet iu the a'rrow 
shaft they fit into it an iron naJl 
(2) an arrow fitted with .an iron 
nail : hoelatn^ tnii 5 . 1 j[a. 

II. tiE., to transform into an arrow 
.nail : ne mcrv'(J botaenhe, (2) with 
a numeral^ to hit once, twice, ete^, 
with an iron-pointed .arrow : mydbo'^* 
l<xk[gy barbotahla. 

boSo used inslead of ho^a in ad- 
dressing young people : am ho)^o ! 
araa bo^o ! You youngster ! You 
little one 1 

syn. of to^'od (Fad, 
go^-tefcT^ga) sbst, a Monitor, 
VaranuB sp., a very large kind of 
lizard, attaining a length of 4 ft. 
Its flesh is eaten : hoMetei^ga oimin 
sirmae hobaakan lama imin atal itil 
taina, a monitor has as many layers 
of fat as years of age; ini namkire 
laj hasuj^iria, lal hasuj^ina mente 
^sakalaleree japida kae Aira 

menteko kajia^ it is md that if ona 
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meets a monitor and shouts : 
what a stomach ache I have!^^ it 
will close its eyes and not ru u away. 
bOgo Has. var. of d/id^ Nag. 
bogo-bogo of water spurting 
through a hole in a vessel. Ccn- 
str acted like hog oho 

bogol I, sbst., an opening into 
any reoeptable (v. g., a house, a 
rice-bale) for the purpose of getting 
at the contents : kumbilruko bogog- 
kedclko bololena, kakla^tanci hogo^- 
tegeko (or ioyog borateko) uruta^rura- 
jana, tbe thieves having pierced an 
opening in the wall entered the 
bouse ; when the alarm was raised, 
they got away in the same manner, 
ir, trs., to make such an opening : 
kantara jaromakana, mar hogo^emebu 
jomea ; the jack fruit is ripe, open 
it, we shall eat it ; merom bogoi^ipe 
rip the goat (in order to disembowl 
it); kumbiiruko pacrlko urbogo'^keda , 
Note the idiom : bandako mabogo^- 
Jceda, they have cut a hole iu the 
weir for letting out part of the 
water. 

hogo^rika^n rflx. v., to let oneself be 
cut open : haspatalree bogoerikan- 
janay in hospital ho underwent 
an operation in tbs stomach. 
hogohq p. V., (1) to be forced 
open, to be burst open. of over- 
ripe fruit, to burst or break open 
by itself : kanfara hogo'^akana tbe 
jack fruit has opened. 
ho-n-ogo^ vrb. n., (1) tbe manner, 
skilled or unskilled, of making a 
hole : mia^ merom bonogo^ko bogog- 
kia, imborkodko sobenko karseca- 
latada, they have cut open the belly 


boja 

of a goat BO awkwardly that liver, 
lungs, etc., got all bespattered with 
cud. (2) the hole made : nea okoe?^ 
honogo^ ? Who has made this hole ? 

Bogota var. of Bhogota^ 
b{^-hasu I. sbst., headache : 
hasu banog^ka, let there be no head- 
ache, is a prayer occurring in most 
sacrificial formulas. 

II. iutrs. imprsl., to have a head- 
ache : b^hamjaina. 

bohQ Nag. var. of Has. 

*boi« (H. boj/idy a load) syn. exf 
herladiy trs., (1) on a field ali*eady 
sown with one kind of grain, to 
make sowings of a similar or even 
different kind. This was formerly 
common practice in the loag agra- 
rian disputes between Aborigines 
and newly installed or overgreedy 
landlords. It was practised eventu- 
ally by both parties under the eyes 
of witnesses, so that they might 
afkrwards swear in court that they 
were in possession of the field in 
question. In the beginning of this 
century the settlement put a stop 
to this pr^actice. (2) to mix up 
various kinds of grain by careless- 
ness on the threshing floor. 

^(?/a-pp. V., (l)of fields, to be or get 
sown over : loeoia^taiia, lojajana cima^ 
bar kisimr^ baba omon^tanadaiai, 
or 9 ; okoejae nalispalisliia ?' My rice- 
field got oversown to be sure since 
two kinds of paddy havelsprung up; 
who may there be who wants to 
start a court case with me ? (2) of 
the rice in the blade or upon the 
threshing floor, ‘to get accidentally 
mixed : sida sirma* herle^ hita 
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lo6oia(re omonjana mendo 
enrewk herl? ne eirma, enkage 
hoiajana^ fii my rice-field some aeeda 
of last yearns kind have come ont fiC 
that it is now a mixture; kolomreo 
baba hojaoa bar kisimr^ baba mo^e 
j^hundikere. 

bn.Jambar^ bQ-iambara, generally 
bO-kaadur^ bf^-kandura, bO-kandurl^ 
bO-kandiirki^ (the counterpart 
of which is katakandur or better 
katajambar) sbst. It denotes the 
Souths in the Hasada country, but 
the North, in the Naguri country. 
These contrary meanings derive from 
the opposite sides towards which it 
is customary to make (ho head and 
feet of a deceased Mimda point in 
his grave, or (formerly) on the 
funeral pyre. In the Hasada country 
tlio feet point to the North and the 
head is always to the South. It is 
said that they place their dead that 
direction in order to speed them on 
their way to the quondam home of 
the Mundas which lay in the North. 
But in the Nag. country, the 
Mundas, under Hindu influence, 
adopted the custom of turning the 
head to the North. 

bd'jaia^ sbst., skull-bone, 
bojha Nag. (II. hojkdy a load) 
I. sbst., a load, a weight. 

]I. trs., syn. of JacU, (1) to load. 
(2) to weigh down smth. under 
pressure of some heavy object. 
hdjha^n v^x. v., to load oneself. 
hojha-Q p.v., (1) to be or get loaded. 
(2) to be or get weighed down : 
pa^i hojJta^ka karedo hoeote otauoa, 
bo]o-boiotan adv., plentifully. 


Said of grains, fruits, or dry leaves 
which fall off readily and plentifully 
a simple shaking of the ears 
or branches ; said also of maduka^n 
(Bassia latifolia) flowers falling 
plentifully of their own accord : 
ulakan mungapatara kota^lere lojo^ 
hojotan gasaroa, if one keep for 
a short time munga leaves and then 
beats them slightly, the leaf! its will 
drop readily ; madukam lo}otojota% 
uiugotana, the madukara flowers aro 
falling down plentifully. 

boloi3(, bojor, boiijai3(, bonjor, honjor 

I. trs., (1) to slip off a string or 
the like without undoing the knot : 
kardani hojoi^eme, (2) to let slip 
out or glide out the thing ono 
is carrying tied up : en kuri hone 
bojoT^kla, that woman let her child 
slip from her back, where it was 
tied too loosely. 

II. (1) intrs., of a loin cloth, or 
string tied up round an object : to 
slip off of itself ; aina kardani bojoj^^ 
tana ; hoto^ hojoi^tana. (2) of a 
thing tied too loosely, to slip out 
or glide out by itself without the 
knot being undone : he buria, hon 
hojoT^tana. 

hofoi;(-en rflx, v., (I) to slip off onc'^er 
own body a string, or the like, 
without undoing the knot : kardani 
hojoT^enme* (2) owing to one‘’s own 
exertions, to slip out of the string or 
the like with which one was tied : he 
burin, hon hojoi^entanay O woman^ 
tby child is so restless that it is 
slipping from the cloth on thy back. 
bo}ors^-o p.v., (1) of the string or 
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binding material^ to bo slipped off : 
birarea guoi sal^ imta hojoi^otanaj 
tbe ligament of the sheaves slips off as 
soon as we lift them. to slip; 

or glide out of an encircling tie 
baba combecoml c biyakere hojoi^oa, 
if paddy cars be tied into pointed 
ehcavcP; they will slip out of their 
fastening. 

lo-n-cjoi^ vrh n., (!) the extent of 
the slipping off or out : LIrako hono- 
jo?c( bojoiajana miad jaked tolakante 
Eagirire k‘l ra^iahjanaj so many 
thcaves slipped from their bindings 
that not a single ono vras still tied 
when it was put on to the cart, 
(•i) tbe thing which has slipped off : 
ini^a hoT.ojo^iloc tolrurala, oro misa 
bojois jancli bngeutcitada, the fir.-t 
time it slipped out he retkd it ; aft^r 
it had slipped out once more he left 
it so. 

Icjoi^lojo'^fje adv., modifying ioly to 
tie too loosely : lojoT^bojo'^gc lolakana 
loicP^nge adv., in eucli a way 
that the thing will slip out or 
off : dutam hojoi^niimL ili^harajada. 
bojor var. of hojoiz. 
bojor (Sad.) I. intrs., of grains, 
to run out, to leak out in transit 
through a tiny hole in bale, bag, 
bashefc, elc.^ in cntid. to nnr which 
applies also to leakage out of a fixed 
receptacle : hela ! manljaia, gasaga- 
Satan hojoriana, okoretaita, kanci 
bogoeakana ? Alas the mustard 
seeds are running out ! "Where did 
my basket get pierced? (2) figu- 
ratively, of fruit, to fall ill plenty 
from the trees : mandukam hojor- 
tana. 


II.' trs. caus., same as hojorrika^ 
to allow grains to run out : mani 
alom lojorea, eta tma^kire usu- 
racme. 

ho-n-ojor vrh. n., the extent to which 
grains run out : garlcupuYre moij 
bora cafili ladilena, kale torkeda, 
lonojor hojorjana bora talauterjana, 
a bag of rice was laden at the back 
of the cart, we did not know (that 
it had a hole), the rice ran out to 
such an extent that only half is 
left. 

hojorlange adv., with the grain 
running out all along ; hojortan- 
gee aulg. 

bojorbSn (Sad. lajar-hdn. From 
XL Injri Sk. vajr thunderbolt, and 
Ictn, a spell) sbst,, a particular 
spell which strikes like a thunder- 
bolt. It provokes heat all over the 
body, or in some part of it, and is 
generally followed by the forma- 
tion of a sore : hojorhdnte purasa 
horomo lolojanato mid sanjreoko 
gaOoa, through this spell, after tLo 
inilammalion has set in, one orLcn 
gets a sore in the space of half a 
day. 

boka var. of lliolca, idiot. 

boka Kera. (Or. hohhd; Sad. 
hoka) var. of hoai^. 

boka I. sbst., a notch or a twist 
in the edge of a cutting implement ; 
no lo7ca kot^sojetam. 

II. adj., notched or with twisted 
edge : miad loJca katui auakada. 
Also used as adj. noun : ne hoJeate 
cin.a hadoa ? 

III. trs., to notch the edge of 
a cutting implement or weapon ; 
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also used as syn. of lecOy to twist 
the edge : katum hokakecla. 
loka-o p.v., of the edge, to be or 
get indented or twisted : datromo 
hakco hokaakanay leser hobaoa, both 
the sickle and the axe are notched, 
they require sharpening. 
bo-n-oka vib. w., the amount of not- 
ches along[an edge : alea baiti lonoka 
bokajana tana ha(]mente ka baiua, 
our ld\{i has been nicked to such 
on extent that it cannot be used to 
cut anything. 

boka trs , to inflict unwittingly 
a W’ound with the jooint of a knifc; 
of an arrow, of a sword or a lance, 
in entrd. to had^ to inflict a cut, a 
gash, a wound of some length, and 
^ohoy to stab, to w’ound by a tbrust on 
purpose : hckataiugcj^ ! Keep (pact, 
1 might w’ound thee (unwittingly) 
with the point of my ^Yeapon. 
hoka-n ^rllx. v., to wound oneself 
by running against or falling 
through onc^s own fault on the 
point of a weapon : kait3^ sobolj[a, 
aego barcaree iokanjanay I did not 
thrust at him w'ith my lance, he 
threw himself on it ; miad birmindi 
LaAligarare bldaka^ gojarco hokan- 
jana, a bear has impaled himself on 
the sharp stake in the pitfal. 
loka-o p.v., to be or get accidentally 
wounded by the point of some 
weapon. 

bo*n-oka vrb. n., tho grievousness 
of the wound inflicted accidentally ; 
baitito mia^ sim honokae bokalena 
laiate deare paromjana, a fowl (on 
jumping down) impaled itself on 
in such a way that the point 
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entering the abdomen came out 
at the back. 

bok^ I. sh’sfc., a ladle made of 
the dried and hardened rind of 
one of the bo I tie-go nrd varieties, 
Lagcnaria vulgaris, Scringe ; Cucur- 
bitaccao, which is much thicker at 
one end and thinner at the other. 
This I ladle is made of tho whole 
rind with a hole of about o" in the 
thicker part. The s i me shell if 
parted lengthwise w'ould give two 
hindiy or ladles for the serving 
out of rice : boka cnado iliko 
liltca, mendo ka, taiikagca, betekan 
ili girioa, the dokg is used to serve 
out rice-becr, but it is no good, 
a lot of beer gets spilt. 

IT. Irfc, to make into a loka : na 
suku dokaeme, 

hokq-o p.v., to be or get made into 
a loJcq : miafj suku lokqakanay miad 
luiuliakana. 

bokakatu I (also interpreted as 
liikotcko I ) the call of ohorcere, the 
Indian Cuckoo, Cuculus micro- 
pterus. 

b5-kandur, bj-kandura, bQ-kandurl 
bQ-kandurkIfJ. See bqiambar. 
bok-bok var. of hhokbliok, 
bokcol, bokScol (Sad.) Cfr. hocol^ 
hod col y holcody colcoly adj., cone- 
liko, tapering, pointed : jikia takua- 
leka ihil mena, baransij hokbcol ge%^ 
the porcupino has spindle-like quills 
tapering both ends ; holoia^u^ra re^ 
bokcol gea ; barca hokcolgea, 

boko Has. syn. of undi ISTag; 
sbst,, a junior brother or sister. It 
takes t’le prsl. prn, as pos. afx. 
When it is used alone, the coutex| 
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alone can decide whether a brother 
is meant or a sister : hoJcoii^ may 
mean my junior brother, or, my 
junior sister. it be necessary to 
specify, the wordjs kora or kuri are 
added, but in that oa^e the pos, afx. 
stands between the two words : 
lokomkora, thy junior brother, 
lokotekurii bis (her) junior sister. 

bako-bo£a Has. syn. of hun(lihota 
Has. U7idilo^.a Nag. misiaharea, I. 
abs. n., consanguinity between child- 
ren of the same parents in entrd. 
to hagabola ustd only of uterine 
brothers : hokoho^are alope epeiaia, 
ltly„ do not quarrel among children 
of the same parents, i.e., do not 
quarrel with your own (uterine) 
brothers or sisters. With a proper 
specification hokohot^a is also used 
to describe other grades of close 
relationship ; talare hekohota cousin- 
ship of those whose grandfathers 
Were brothers ; gui^gure hokoho'^a^ 
cousinship of those whose great- 
grandfathers were brothers ; kuwa- 
af omhokoho'^ay cousinship of those 
who are children of a brother and 
a sister ; ei^garaiii^hokoMaj cousin- 
ship of those who are children of 
two sisters ; kaka gun^uhokoholay 
cousinship of those whoso fathers 
are brothers. When it is necessary 
to distinguish from all these the 
children of the sarne parents, then 
only the specification, mo^ld\ hoko^ 
or bokobo^auler is u^ed for the 
latter. The term bokoho^a may bo 
used without specification for blood 
relationship in general. 

11. adj., used prdly. : Ickolo^ageako, 


bokobo^Qko, they are children of the 
same parents. This meaning may 
also be rendered by bokoio^aianaio 
or liokobo^(Koak;o, but both these ex- 
pressionSf especially the lastf aro 
also used of cousins in one pf the 
degrees enumerated above and of 
blood relations in general. When 
used as adj. noun, bokoho^a occurs 
alone not only in such indf. expres- 
sions as uterine brothers, uterine sis- 
ters or uterine brothers and sisters : 
lokobo^akoy but also in df. expres- 
sions : hokobo'^akii;^ hijytana, tho 
two brothers, tho tw’o sisters, the 
brother and sister are coming. In 
df. expressions emphatically stating 
the number of brothers or sisters, 
it is always preceded by the word 
horo : bar boro hokoboeakii^ taikena, 
there were two uterine brothersj upun 
horo hokobo^ako teb^akana, foqr 
people have come, they are children 
of the same parents. 

boko-boko var. of bhokohhokOn 
bok5col var. of bokcoL 
bokocond6 var. of bhokocondb, 
bokod-bokod syn. of beterebeiere* 
bokon-hokontan, bokonken, 

bokooken-bokonkep. See hikanr 
bokontan* 

^bokorlap^j, bpI^orlunfi'Rb bokitr- 
lunJi, buKurlundita syn. qf hirli 
(Sad. hurlunga) sbst., names of the 
Tree-Pie, Dendrocitta rufa, dotjv^d 
from its various calls. This is ap 
omen bird : bokorlundi horare ampa- 
japre kupulkot§re kuh bu^ilek^ 
iliman.di namoa, if whilst going tp 
visit one^s relatives, one heaifs op the 
way the call, of the tree-pi^, one is 
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Bure tb^t A gooi meal and drink is 
forthcoming^, fiut for marriages it 
is a bird of bad omen. If they hear 
its call whilst on their way to see 
the girl it presages that, if the 
marriage takes place, the husband 
will be killed by a tiger. This 
omen can be neutralized by a sacri- 
fice to Bagauti, not so however, had 
the bird been seen perching on a 
dead tree. 

bok6|o var. of llioklo. 

bokdsa var. of bal'dsa. 

boksa var. of lakasa. 

bole (Turn, phly as if, as like) is 
a pyn. of tlie afx. o, even, too ; 
but is used only in ioferrogalive or 
exclamatory sentences. It always 
implies some irony and a suppressed 
negation : air^ cikaea ? Even 
I what can I do ? Not even I can 
do anything, I (oo am unable to do 
anything ; mia(} catu holetn gQ- 
darial? Thou canst not even carry 
one walcrpot ; m6r0 t^kam omaire 
holee kamia ci ? He will not work 
even for five rupees ; upun t^^kate 
hole merome'omia ci ? He will not 
sell the goat even for four rupees ; 
eraia^ire holee sena? Even if you 
sCoId him ho will not go ; ircabajada 
ci ? — BLage, am bolem hij\jtattana 
ci ? Have you nearly finished reap- 
ing the paddy ?— How eould we 
when thou comest so late to help us ? 
en honko babako hearij^da 

gapadoiti^ era^koa. — Ehro (or im- 
iaia^re) boleko boroamCa ci ? The 
bdys of that hamlet let their cattle 
graze our paddy, to-niorrow I will 
(weid them.— K Yen ao they will not 


bo afraid of thee ; baria catu men 
mia^re kaci tikloa ? There are 
two pots, but cannot we do oUr 
cooking even in one only ? 

boli (Sk. H. hall) sbst., the gift 
which is ofPered in sacrifice, v.g., 
flowers, eatables, drink, living ani- 
mals or rhen. 

bolojintrs., to enter : holomey come 
in ; rebedro holoanre cna gusiaSa-* 
kanako nieta, ^usiahahana is said 
when smth. has got inside of a 
narrow spaCe. 

ho-n^olo vrb. n , (1) place of en- 
trance ; bir lonolore miad tiril darn 
mena, near the entrance of the forest 
there is an] ebony tree. (*2) the 
extent to which people enter : ne 
or^re horoko honoloko bolojana 
gutegeko per^keda, such a lot of 
people entered this house that they 
all had to stand. ( 3 ) The act of 
entering : misa honolodolo nrui3kru^ 
arlena eta somteko boloakana, after 
entering they went out, now they 
are once more indoors. ( 4 ) those 
who entered *. tonraiioi, tupula, sida 
honolokoi^ ubled^o^^ taeomkodo 
dundubiia, jomkedkoa, I immersed 
my fishtrap, the first fishes, that 
entered I took out ; a water-snake 
devoured those which entered after- 
wards. N.B. Bonolo paha is used 
for Bank entrance fees, in places 
only where people have been accus- 
tomed to it by their missionary ; but 
tbe term is unintelligible to the 
ordinary Munda, who would how- 
ever understand at once if the phfas# 
io’ahenie^ paUsa were used. 

bofo-cabii ibtrs., to finish 
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to Lave all entered : sobenko holocxba- 
jana, 

bolo-cumbul intrs., to enter and 
come out at once or to enter and go 
out at once : barsa hana kothrirei3i 
holocnmlulkenai^ bedajana, twice 
I entered that room there but came 
out at oncc^ it was a mistake. 

bolo-darileka syn. cf hololeica : 
nea boro loJodarilcJca nfilage ; ini 
girjare hoi od aril clean horodo kfige. 

bolo>kabura5 I. intrs., to rush 
into water ; bandareo lolokahnrao- 
jana* 

II. trs., to rush into the water : 
bandae l)oloJcahiiraoI(i. 
lololcalurad~n rilx. v.^ to rush info 
water ; bandaree holokahuraonjana. 

bolo-kadiri I. intrs , to rush into 
the fire : seragelrce lolokadirijana. 

II. trs., to ruch into the fire : 
seugele holokadirila. 
lololcadirin illx. v,, to rush into 
the fire : seia^gelree hololcadi riulana. 

bololeka adj., Itly.^ like entering 
i.e.j (1) largo enough to allow of 
entrance : nea lioro lololckado 
nalage, this is not large enough to 
give passage to a man. (2) endow- 
ed with the right qualifications to 
enter : ini girjare hololckan horodo 
kage^ he is nT)t the right person to 
enter the Church or he is not likely 
to enter the Church. 

bolo-nam trs., to enter and find 
or meet smb. inside. N. B. When 
the shj. of this verb is a man and the 
d. 0 . a woman, it means : to enter 
a woman^s bouse and have sexual 
intercourse with her : mia^ daugra 
prareukoe holgnamtadkoa, a young 


bon-bon 

man entered my house and commit- 
ted adultery with my wife. 
holonam*^ p. v,, to be found by 
someone entering. When the sbj. 
is a woman and he who enters the 
house a man, then the meaning is: 
to commit lechery or adultery with 
a man who enters the house. 

bolo-rika trs., to cause or to allow 
to enter : alom holorikakoa, 
holoTtka-o p. V., to be caused or 
allowed to enter. 

bolo-sare^ p. v., to be left over 
to enter : baria meromkiii. hoiosar^* 
Jana, 

bombora var. of hhomlora, 
bompa, mompa (Karii word some- 
times used by IVIunJas) slst., river, 
bomud [fulc Haines) var. of 

ho dad, 

bO-mundu, bO-pursa adv., indicat- 
ing depth, up to 2 — b" above the 
head. See under hiia. 

bon-bao I, adj., slim. It is 
mostly used of Ir^es with straight 
stems rising to a considerable heiglit 
without throwing out branches, as, 
v.g., palm trees, or which have been 
lopped to a considerablo height : 
\iiiikdi 2 ixu honhongea. It is also used 
of two kinds of fish, tho hir^hai 
and the madmkamhai which are 
long and slender. 

II. intrs., 'in the df. prst., to be slim 
or slender : biia^hai oro ma^sakam- 
baikira, honhongea^ or honlontana^ 
tho hii^ and madsakam fishes are 
long’and slender. 

honhontan, honhenlonJccn adv. (1) 
It may modify Iclq in all cases 
where the adj, honhon is used \ 
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honhontan lelgtana, it looks long 
and slender. (2) with it may 
bo used not only wben speaking of 
the straight swimming of 
and mafJsaJcamJiaif but also of that 
of the acray araxl^ bender^ and puhi 
Ijshes, which aro longish and swim 
straight. 

bondu (^fldc Haine?) sbst., Sola- 
niim vei’bascifolium, Linn. ; Solana- 
ceao, — an unarmed shrub, C-la 
ft. high, tomentosc all over, wdh 
panichd, white fljwcrs diam. 
and globose, yellow berries, I" thick. 

bondea (Cfr. bhoMondea as U:ed 
of tasteless rlce-bccr or t >b:\cco) 
adj., witli her ay plantain, hdhurn, 
pumpkin, and aluy potato, of a laj go 
size but tasteless. 

bondea kadal, bondea kera (Sad. 
lonrca hera) sb.st., Musa sapientum, 
Linn.; var. paradisiaca; Scitaini- 
neac, — the rjantaiii tree, a troliko 
herb, 15-20 ft. high, much culti- 
vated by the Mundas for its large 
fruit, which is eaten raw, when 
softened by overripcncss. A smaller 
variety is called mindidiri/^ ; both 
this and the larger vaiiely arc 
called also hat uhadal , haiuhera. 
The banana, Musa sapientum, Linn., 
the fruit of which is soft when ripe, 
is rarely cultivated by Mundas and 
is called sat^ofj/cadal Has. amrilhera 
Nag. The native medieinc-men 
do not allow their patients to cat 
the fruit of bondea hadaly most 
likely because it is eaten only when 
decidedly overripe. The sap of the 
stem is drunk in dysentery and 
diarrhoea, a small cupful at a time ; 


it is very astringent. 

bondea kakaru ebst., Cucurbita 
maxima, Duchesne ; Cucurbltjiceae, 
— the Gourd. See kakiira. 
bando var. of bhondo, 
bondo>bon^o var. of bliondohlion(lol 
bontlol (Sad. honrnl) T. sbst., (1) 
a streamer, v.g., indluondotj the 
slreainer whicli bungs from the pole 
orm-tod for the ind fiat. In this 
I meauing hotor is also used ; iriditopor 
1 CLie.n^'o boudol lolikana (-ii-ul inuka 
; jiliij.gc, above the iudilopor (an 
I umbrolla-like construction) a B[r:a- 
I raer 7 or 8 cubits long is fastened. 
(2) a lung strip of turban or loin 
cloth ^^hich hangs down like a 
el reamer ; Nagurikoa bondnl cadku- 
I bandultam, the Icme ends of the 
I loin cloth of N.'gui'i pc ’.pb flap 
j ahmt; l^.Iandoarilvoa btdro londol 
I lanoa. 

I II. trs., to tic a tinbau or a loia 
j cloth S3 that one or bclh omb hang 
! down, pjg:iri niralgcni londuUaJa; 
; hoioc L'undi./!r }^c ; (Iho'i daia^ kako 
' boudtdea^ o’lc cannot tie a dhoti so 
; tliat it flaps el o\it in tim wind. 

. bondo^'-cn itlx. v., (little u?ed) 
lo tic oiio^s tin ban or one's loin cli th 
so that long ends Lang iocso ; boto^ 
bondohn,ne. 

lo-p-ondol repr. V., (rarely used) 
lo tie each other's tin ban so that 
the ends hang down sliiamer-like. 
Loud-.d^o p. V., lo be tied with 
long ends hopping : inia p'^guri 
jiliRgc Londolah'tnci ; iiekan di^ga§ 
boto^ ka boiidoJoa, such a short 
loin cloth cannot bo worn with 
streaming ends. 
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bo-ffon(}ol vrb. n., (1) the stream- 
ing ends : sida bonondoldoe ka^oru- 
arkeda^ he Las lessened the flaps 
of his pugri or loin cloth. (2) the 
extent of the flapping ends : bonon- 
4'Ole bondolkeda indikare tah^tana, 
he has tied his loin cloth with 
such long ends that they beat his 
ankles. (3) the manner of putting 
on a flapping loin cloth or turban : 
dikulonon4oJ€m bondolkeda, thou 
hast put on thy pugrce with long 
ends hanging down, in the same 
manner as the Hindus. 

bonjol sar^, the long-tailed 
hanuman ape, (a poetical phrase) : 
kuba gari iamtan, bondol sar<^ 
saeadetau, the bent-backed macaque 
wails, the long-tailed hanuman sighs. 

bon^oDsais^^ bondosais^ vars. of 
Ihondusai^, 

bonjoiSL, bonior vars. of hojoi^. 
bonken-bonkea syn, of honhontan > 
boi 3 .-boia, var. of hhoi^hotj^, 
bpia 4 i;a I sbst., any spirit conceived 
as wielding influence for good or 
evil over men and their affairs. 
Speciflcations arc generally names 
of places in which the various 
spirits are supposed to have their 
abode : burubo^ga, the mountain 
spirit, ikirhoT^ga^ the spirit of a 
tank or pond, oiqba^gako^ the spirits 
dwelling in men^s houses. Spirits 
considered evil are often named 
after the particular mischief they do, 
or rather are doing : najomboi^ga, the 
poisoner, nasanho^qa^ the daraager, 
\un4v,liaTjikarho^gay the master des- 
troyer, i.e., the one who is bent on 
destroying a man and all he pos- 


sesses. These names do not (like, 
V. g., Baranda Jcora and ihrhoT^ga) 
describe one particular spirit or 
one particular kind of spirit, they 
describe only the modality in which 
an otherwise known spirit happens 
to act. For instance, ikirboi^ga 
acts occasionally as nasanbo^ga, as 
haiiJcarhoT^gay as heha^kar^ and as 
lunduha^kar. In a similar way 
there are also a few names, like 
bakriboj^ga, in which the specifica- 
tion only describes the place in 
which such or such a spirit happens 
to want the sacrifice to be offered. 
II. trs., to offer a sacrifice to any 
of those spirits : Horoko simko, 
meromko urj[koko hoi^gakoa^ Mundas 
offer fowls, goafs, bullocks in 
sacrifice. N. B, The name of the 
spirit to whom a sacrifice is offered, 
takes the afx. re, and excepting 
Singbonga, in all the names of 
spirits the term boi^ga may be drop- 
ped before re : Sti^hoi^gare pundi 
simko boAgaia, ikirboi^gare hendenj, 
to Singbonga they offer a white 
fowl, to Ikirbonga a black one; 
sonoko^re ikirre, bururcy orqkore 
mia4 sim boia^gataipe, offer the sacri- 
fice of a fowl to Sonokoebonga, to 
Ikirbonga (or near the pool), to 
Burubonga (or on the bill), to tb© 
house spirits. 

boT^ga-n rflx. v., to act in the moda- 
lity of such or such a spirit} to 
make oneself, in one occasion} 
deserving of snch a spirit name: 
hagaUixboT^gany eonoko^ho%^gmVy hakri* 
hor^gan. But the term bo^jgek is 
often dropped and tkwn they siuaply 
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Bay ; haga%tini Bonokoin, bakrin, etc. 
hoi^a-Q p. V., to be offered in eacri- 
fice : Dikukore urj boiavgagirioa kae 
lo^gaoa^ amongst the Hindus bul- 
locks are not sacrificed, they are set 
in liberty in honour of the gods. 
*Th0 following considerations do, 

I believe, throw some light on the 
origin and primary meaning of this 
word : 

(1) When anybody dies in a 
Mundari family, the relatives return 
to the burning or burial place a few 
days after the death, to recall the 
soul of the deceased to its former 
home, there to dwell in the store- 
room with the other deceased 
members of the family, to protect 
the latter and receive worship from 
it in return. The former horo has 
now become a ho^ga^ specified as 
orghoj^ga^ a domestic or house spirit. 

(2) When Singbonga, the master of 
the universe, descended to the earth 
in the shape of an itch-covered 
youth to destroy the rebellious Asurs, 
their despairing wives, clinging to 
his clothes as he re-asoended, were 
raised on high, protesting they 
would not lot him go unless he had 
made provision for their sustenance. 
On their promise of obedience, he 
gave them a right to exact sacrifi- 
cial offerings from the Mundas. 
Then with a mighty jerk he shook 
them off 80 that they fell on all the 
mountains, fields, rocks, rivers, ponds 
and forests of the land, where even 
now they act as protectors of these 
places and are named after them, 
luriihois^ga^ etc. 


(3) From lime to time a new kind 
of mysterious being, deemed power- 
ful on account of its benevolent or 
mischievous character, obtains 
worship in some particular families 
or places, and is then given the name 
of bo^ga with some particular speci- 
fication, V. g., QkufiboT^ga, hirtan^u 
hoT^ga^ etc. The number of these 
increases in proportion with Munda 
intercourse with other tribes or 
races. 

(4) The being conceived by the 
Mundas as the originator and ruler 
of the universe and the master of 
all other spirits, is by them supposed 
to have its abode in the sun, and 
therefore goes by the name of 
Sii^bo^ga, from it 7 ^gi,the sun. 

Hence in the Munda mind the 
term boTsga denotes any being en- 
dowed w’itli intelligence and free 
will, that is independent of matter, 
either by nature or by reason of 
death. This visible universe, which 
the Mundas gM ne otedisum, this 
earth-world, is full of such beings 
constituting a world of their own, 
and that they call paromdisum, the 
world across yonder, the world over 
there, or also simply parom^ which 
is the literal equivalent of the 
German dasJemeiti. Paromfem&a,m, 
n the next world, in the other world* 
(Sk. paradesa, Gr, paradeisos ) . 

It is therefore looked upon as a 
world separated from our own by 
some * mighty barrier such as is 
formed by an impassable chain of 
mountains or an unfotdable river or 
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a boundless sea. How do they con- 
ceive the nature ^of this harrier 
which separates the nedimmrenlco^ 
those ofithis world, from the parom- 
renJeOy those of the world across ? 
In what doss it consist ? Not in 
anything that be expressible in terms 
of space, distance, height or depth ; 
for the paro7nr€iikOj those of the 
world across, are not thought of as 
living* in far-away places, such as 
popular notion among Christians 
regarding heaven and hell assigns 
to them, since they dwdl in the 
huts of their nearest relatives, in 
streams, rivulets, tanks, ponds, 
rocks, trees, forests, fields and moun- 
tains of their villages, and Sing- 
bonga, the lord of them all, is 
explicitly declared to be everywhere 
and see everything. These two 
worlds are rather conceived as corn- 
penetrating each other, and yet as 
not possessed of any means of 
direct intercommun’eation. Accord- 
ing to the Mundas, sense percciiion 
is the only bar between us and the 
spirit world : it is our absolute 
dependence on sense perception and 
the spirits' eiitire independence from 
it, which separates us from them. 
Bongas are those living beings, 
which, though firmly believed in as 
existing and influencing us for good 
or evil, can neither be seen nor heard 
nor perceived : though fluttering 
about everywhere, they are, so far as 
sense perception goes, just as if they 
were not. 

Hence, the two Mundari words 
denoting presenoe and absence; i.o.; 


the lying within the reach of sense 
perception or outside of it, arc also 
used to denote life and death r 
7nc7iQ{ai he is still alive ; laxgnict^ he 
has passed beyond the reach of sense 
perception and is sjnriiuaJizecl ^ has 
turned a hox^get. 

May wo not suppose that the root 
hax(y which occurs in all the personal 
tense forms of the word Iqtiq, to he 
absent, [is only a variant of that of 
the term ho-x^ga ? If so, the latter 
directly denotes a Icing leyonil the 
reach of sense perception. This is 
quite as coneet and appropriate as 
the term spirit. 

Finally the foregoing censidera- 
tions explain how the Mundas have 
no particular word to denote the 
supreme godhead as distinct fn^ra 
other spirits, although the Mundari 
religious conception be distinctly 
monotheistic. 

boia^a-bii3^ shst., a red-headed 
snake which is believed to do duty, 
when coiled up, as a scat f(T spirits. 

boia^B-buru I. collective noun, 

(1) all kinds of spirits, spirits of all 
kinds ; lo^gahuru sobenie bagea- 
kadkm, na Jo eta horarelea, wo have 
r.uiounccd spirits of all kinds, we 
have now struck another path. 

(2) sacrifices of all kinds tara 
Kristfaikorco l)Ox^galurura serd 
odota^oa inisamisa, some Christians 
too will take it sometimes into their 
head to offer sacrifices. 

II. intrs., to go in for the usual saerf-' 
fices or practices of animists. Hence 
the term is used nowadays for dis- 
tinguishing between pagans and 
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Christians : en baturenko kristana- 
kana ci ? — kage, hoT^gahurutaiiako, 
are the people of that village Chris- 
tians ? — No, they are pagans. 

boi3^a-capa5 abs. n., the state of 
being possessed by a spirit, general- 
ly by a curin or by the saiohainiko : 
hoT^gacapaCTC men^-ia. See capab. 

boiSLga-cSdar adj., a qualiflcative 
to gnen : a very long beard. 

‘^boiS(ga-ci-boi3i2a Itly., a spirit ora 
spirit, i.e., one spirit or another : 
palnacilna mentec rabaraledlea, jetae 
kale kakalaaia, nidanubara okoe kaji- 
daria ? hoi^ga ci ho^gale menkeda, 
[tly , he called us by name now one 
then another, but none of us answer- 
ed him, in the middle of the night 
who can tell ? We said * one spirit 
or another \ All this means : we 
thought it might be some spirit or 
othfT calling us. It is especially 
during epidemics or on the night after 
a death has occurred in the village 
that people are afraid to answer the 
call of their name in the dark. It 
might be the rTjglo^ga w^hlch calls 
them, their answering him would bo 
their death warrant. Or the caller 
might be the spirit responsible for 
the late death. Or he might be the 
shade itself of the deceased feeling 
lonely and longing for a companion 
pending its introduction into the 
adi-K(. 

boi3i,ga-ciru sbst., Pogonatherum 
saccharoideum, Beauv.; Gramineae, — 
a densely tufted grass, common on 
river banks, with spreading stems> 
I'Z — 18'^ long. It is called lo^ga- 
eiru because in the rainy reason the 


fresh roots exposed to the air turn 
phosphorescent in the dark. The 
roots are hung from the neck as a 
remedy against fever, stomach acho 
or vomiting. 

boia^ga-daru {^de Haines) sbst., 
Cereus hexagonus, Haw.; Caetaceae, 
—an hexagonal cactus with spines 
and white flowers. 

botuga-duar, boiagaduar>nioca a 
nickname used jokingly of an indi- 
vidual who has lost one or more of 
his foreteeth : miafl ho^gaduar 

bijulena, a man has come with a gap 
in his foreteeth. 

loi^gaduar^n p. v., to have a gap in 
one’s foreteeth : hoi^gadnaraJcanam I 

boi3^a-eser tr?., to offer a sacrifico 
in place of the right person, appoint- 
ed for tills by office or agreement ; 
pAra clam boia.gaescrkia ? Why 
didst thou offer the sacrifice, and nob 
the pahuu ? 

bo^gacscr-g p. v., to be supplanted 
in one’s office or contract to offer a 
sacvifice. N.B. This cpd. should be 
carefully distinguished from the idi- 
omatic scntenc.s in which hoi^ga 
stands as shj. to escr : no daruko 
hoi^ga escrakada, kfi mij, lagatita^a, 
a spirit possesses, i.e., dwells in, 
these trees, it is forbidden to cub 
them ; okonia sera efa horoko^ 
seraleka kfi atakaroa, enkanko hogget 
eserahadkoako metakoa, Itly., of 
those whose mind is not like other 
pcople^s, i.e., of those who are mad, 
it is said that a spirit has taken pos- 
session of them ; deora rum^re bo^ga 
eserakqiai when the witch-finder is in 
a trance, it is that a spirit has taken 



boi3(ffa^ffiri 


bo^m^ln horo 


tie 


possesBioQ of him. 

’^bois^a^glri trs., (1) to abandon 
uneaten smth. which has jnst been 
offered up as a sacrifice. This is 
mostly done in the rdphar cere- 
nibiiy, when k chicken at a young 
pigeon is abandoned alire, on the 
spot where it has just been offered. 
(2) Hindus and hinduieed Mundas 
are Itk the habit, on becoming oleans- 
ed frorm the religious and social 
defilement incident on a relative's 
death, to let loose a bullock, as a 
ffee gift to the deity ; henceforward 
they disclaim any right over the 
amimal, even in the event of its 
being killed and eaten. This reli- 
gious act is also called ho^gagiri 
and the bullock turned loose in this 
vtay is called Hi^gntgiriahan 
h 9 t(gagifi*o p. v., (1) of sacrificed 
things, to be abandoned dead or alive 
on the place of sacrifice. (2) of a 
l^ullock, to be turned loose as ‘ brah- 
mini bull'. 

fH>'niga.go{ I. absfc., (1) the offer- 
ing of a sacrifiice towards obtaining 
w particular man^s death. (2) a 
human sacrifice : horo lois^gagop'e 
gara ^ human sacrifice, or a 

eaovifice offered to obtain a man's 
death is punished in this world by 
SlngboUga. 

II. trtj., (1) to offer a man in sacri- 
fice. (2) to procure a xinaii’s death 
by offering a sacrifice to that effect : 
Sahko hot^gago^kiaf they killed Sau 
insacrifice, or they obtained Sau's 
death by means of a sacrifice* 

bMtfi^liab abst., ahy fish which, 
lor iKHue nioustroiityi is* believed' to 


be possessed by a spirit : v. g., a 
eornhai, which obangel colour and 
looks now yellow, now ted or black. 

boi^a-ili sbst.i rice-beer which 
has already been offered in sacrifice, 
in ontrd. to ho\gnh Hi, rice-bcer 
destined to be Offered in sacrifice. 
Tapan is syne, with both boiS(gaili 
and botigae ili» 

boiagai siifi sbst., a sacrificial 
fowl, a fowl destined for sacrifice. 

bo'^ga-jon^ra sbst., a herb so call- 
ed, 4 ft. high, with radical leaves 
and a maize-like terminal spike. 

bo-uga-kargkom gbst., a crab be- 
lieved to be possessed by a spirit 
because of its very thick legs. 

boiagalckan syn. of hurulekan 
adj., used as qualif. to horo, Itly,, a 
man like a spirit, i.e., an old, a 
great or in any way respectablo 
man : naminau hvi^galekan hofoko 
talare nekan kaji ka giukejma ? 

bo'B^ga-oiar^ sbst., a peacock 
which is believed to dwell at a certain 
spot, though made invisible by a 

poBseBsing Bpirit. 

boia^ia hero, boiagannl syn. of 
hoT^ga bait mi, a man who habitually 
and secretly worships one particular 
spirit. This is done by wizards and 
witches for their najoviboisga^ by 
soothsayers and witch-finders for 
their Mordho^ga, who is supposed to 
reveal to them hidden things and to 
protect them against all najom- 
boDgas ; by people who want to ob- 
tain from gkufiboT^ga sutoCssful huUts 
or a viotoricts issue for their oook- 
fighiitig; by people who Wish id 
obtain bsawtiCvl crops front sosoa 
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curin^hoT^d px: kdr<mlfQmid* 

bp-a^C^Hcn adj*, opcurs in t^e phrase 
beffar bain^aren, vho is wUhoofc bo^^- 
gas, who dope not respect nor obey 
spirits: bufi inj[do be^ar bo^^areu 
jontu^ the bear is pn animal who 
makes attacks unbidden by Sing- 
bonga. Used also as adj* noun : 
saeohko inku begar bo'^gar^nko, 
akoge bots^galpkanko eote cikan 
bota^gako manaiin^ia ? Europeans do 
not worship spirits ; they are them- 
selves as good as spirits ; what 
spirit then should they worship ? 

boDksa-sarjoai-n^fl shst, name of 
two large scandcnt shrubs, Ventil^^go 
maderaspatana, Qaertn. ; Ithamna* 
ceae, and Ventilago m^deraspatana, 
var. calyculata, IQing. The oil from 
the seeds is used in cookingf; the 
bark yields a good cordage-fibre, 
bo'^ga-safu Has* sjn. of 
Nag. sbst., a wild Aroidea, so called^ 
boiaga-sim sbst., a certain fowl in 
the samo predicament as bcia^arnar^, 
boiaga sini, boi;Mi;a|. aim, boiagay 
siQ a fowl destined for sacrifice ; 
sorai, mage ad badipli| hoi^ga simio 
(or bot^gako simko) mermerko gonoia- 
oa« 

boiagarsonaorodisyii. ot Muon^oro^ 
Bbst., a Wod of green grasshopper 
with curved bsok. and small wings, 
the sm of a matoh box on edge. 

boRgftt Nag, (Sad.) sym of bo^oA-^ 
(]la Has. sbst., lathi, bludgeon, a 
long, thick stick for fighting : baba 
hproteko; flpnpro karedp Ipparalteko 
o4qv^qtq h-^gdf^iii sabsptt karedo 
^boi^Ka7MrU''Rg!ri >Bbs^ (1) exoreisustj 
expulsion fi'PBO a map of a posses* 


slug spirit. The spirit may be » 
eurin or a saUbafm- (2) e^pubHos^ 
of or kati^bois^a from the 

house of a devotee of his, bv eases 
of kvdranajom, i.e., of the spirit 
finding himself neglected, and harr 
assing in oonsequence somepno of the 
devotee^a relatives. The fact comes to 
light through inspection of some ripo 
grains, and it is then the supine 
devotee who hag to bcai’ the exorcism 
expenses. Ua^karhaf^ga too is 
pelled, but &om the house in which 
he causes harm. The cpd. hoj^getr 
^ruiiigiri is not used as trs. verb. 
In the meaning of to expel a spirits 
the noun boi^d is separated Horn the 
verb urungiri and becomes its d. 0. : 
capa5 bou^gako ^rur^^giritamHi thpy 
are expelling the spirit who bee 
taken possession of tho men. 
boiler var. of loT^gor^ moT^ar, 
boujkn (Sad. bania-b&nkd) syn. of 
boai^, 

boiaken^boiakeo var. of bbo-^hn-^ 
bkoj^ken. 

boiak^r I. sbst., coaxing, beguib 
ing : ayfcatia^ senplana. 

11. trs., tp ooaXi to beguilpj to 
inveigle into amtb. ; JVIangrarenjl 
Assmtee nirjana, ai^ka(ia.^«^er^‘a, 
Mangre’s wife ran uwuy to Aesiun^ 
deluded by a coolie rectuitori 
bojs^or-g p. V., to be coaxed, or 
beguiled. 

, bjfipurea syn. of bj^mf*n4u^ 
bUr (Sk. vor, Or. bar) absL, bride* 
groom. 

bor>tr$., to pull oul^, to Tinreii, to 
roll off tbo thread whioh is. wound 
round a, reel, a wheel, a stick and 
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did 


the like ; lumam horipe, bdrasibae- 
arbu uiriea, pull out the cocoon, we 
shall twist it into a fishing line. 
(Note that the whole cocoon is con- 
sidered as a living being, hence the 
inserted prnl. o.). The act. v, is 
also used intrsly. in the df.prst.: 
per^eko duia^giko sorjad imtata, clnta,- 
glate sutam hornru^ianaj when the 
weavers shoot the shuttle across the 
warped thread, the weft thread 
unreels itself and comes off the 
shuttle. Note the idiomatic use of hor 
with poia as d.o., Itly. to exenterate 
i.e., to reduce somclodj^’s means of 
livelihood : dasiko pota alom horlcoay 
do not give thy servants sweating 
wages. 

lor-q p.v., to be or get unreeled, 
unrolled, or pulled off a stick, etc., 
rac^lere baear loruruf^oa, N.B. 
Tho p.v. is also used idiomly. with 
pota as shy: mukudima kainire pota 
horuru^oa, a lawsuit is a cause of 
ruin. 

bora (II. Sad.) sbst., a sack, a 
bag, a gunny bag. 

bora-caDli sbst., rice brought in 
gunny bags to the market. 

•xbor-agea, agia-bOr sbst , the giving 
to the bridegroom leave to enter the 
bride-’s house, a marriage ceremony 
which follows the mergarai and the 
mmdia-liipircihaparuli. After the 
bridegroom has been carried proces- 
sionally around the village, all enter 
and go to the juntas, a place pre- 
pared under some tree for the conve- 
nience of the bridegroom and his 
party. The latter, if the lor a g eg 
is not performed at onod| wait here 


until Ihe bride^s cortege reappears 
amidst tho din of drums and trum- 
pets, to fetch the bridegroom. Tho 
bridegroom is then taken in a kind 
of sedan chair or oftencr upon the 
hip of one of his female relatives 
and (precluding cases of fatigue) 
wull remain in that infantile position 
during the whole horngea. They 
take him to the courtyard of his 
bi-idea's house. There tree distinct 
ceremonies are performed by tho elder 
sisters of the bride, tho wives of her 
elder brothers, and a varying number 
of her elder female cousins, all of 
whom arc called the bridegroom'’s 
ajihanarko. They have brought 
water in a brass bowl (hta) with 
a mango twig dipped in it, and also 
a leaf eiip with moistened turmeric 
powder. The eldest of his future 
sisters-in-law approaches him, bes- 
prinkles him [iollitrusi) with tho 
mango twig and besmears his 
cheeks with turmeric. He at once 
does the same to her, somebody 
standing by with a lota and turme- 
ric for his use. Th-e other elder 
sisters-in-Iaw and elder female 
cousins-in-law come in turn accord- 
ing to their age and degree of rela- 
tionship, and the same double cere- 
mony is repeated with everyone in 
turn. All of them, before retiring 
drop an anna bit in tho bride- 
groom's lota. 

After this, first the bride^s mother, 
then her aunts, then her other rela- 
tives named above, everyone in turn, 
approach him and using their left 
hand, take from a leaf cup three small 
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cowduDg balls in Buccession. They 
throw the first to their right, the 
^nd to their left and the 3rd behind 
their back, though not in the direc- 
tion of the house. They do the 
same with three balls of rice dough 
and take tree times a pinch of mus- 
tard seed, touch with it the Irlde- 
grooin^s stomach, chest and forehead, 
{7ieocao)j and throw it on the blade 
of a hoe which is held in readiness, 
heated over a fire. Sometimes a 
cloth is held out to gather the 
seeds falling in the process. Near 
the fire stands a girl who must look 
to it that (he smoke produced by 
the roasting mustard seed (no molas- 
ses nor sal rosin are used) suffers 
no interruption. Therefore, when- 
ever necessary she must herself 
throw some seeds on tho blade. 
Though no words are spoken, the 
women have a distinct aim before 
their minds. They intend to 
counteract any sptdl which an enemy 
of the bridegroom may have thrown 
on him or may throw on him 
in the future, and they wish 
in their hearts that this enemy's 
eyes may burst like the roasting 
mustard seeds. Such is the general 
explanation of this ceremony. Some 
informants however say that it 
refers to the past sins of tho bride- 
groom, and is a condonation of them 
preceding the w'arning (in the next 
ceremony) that his future sins will 
bo duly punished. 

Now they pass on to this warning 
{partead). The same women (as in 
ihe neica^) in the same order, agaia 


approach the bridegroom. For this 
2nd ceremony they hold in their left 
hand a husking pole over the iron 
ring of which a leaf has been tied. 
They pass it over his head and then 
bring it down with force on the 
ground as if husking rice. This 
gesture is emphasized with tho 
words: Jamb^riredom, kumbtiru- 
redora (or catiniredom), n^lo neka- 
mea. If thou crave and take an- 
other wife and so rob this one of her 
right on thy body, see how we will 
treat thee At the moment they 
beat the ground with the husking 
pole, somebody pours water on the 
spot. This is a graphic expression 
of the threat contained in the saying: 
dale anujnea, Itly., we will put water 
to thy lips, i.e., we will beat thee 
into unconsciousness, so that, to call 
thee back to life, it will be necessary 
to pour water into thy mouth. This 
warning is repeated a second and 
a third time by each. 

When every cue of his elder sisters 
and cousins-in-law has thus iu turn 
threatened the bridegroom, two large 
brass plates (/ara) or two new broad 
and shallow baskets (dalt) are 
brought out of the house and the 
bridegroom is made to walk towards 
the mud platform or arbour {man^ 
(loo) stepping from brass plate to 
brass plate, or from basket to basket. 
As soon as he has stepped from one 
to tho other, the first is taken up 
and put before him again, and 
when he has stepped into this, the 
other is again brought before him, 
and so on until he reaches the maitm 
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4o€ where be siU down. The bride 
all thU time ha^ remained inside the 
house. She is now brought out and 
carried on the bip to the manioa. 
She aits down to the left of her 
bridegroom, her bridemaid sits on her 
left and the bridegroom^s best man 
sits on his right. Then follows the 
^asa-^go8Q ceremony. 

liora-li]§ sbst., gunny, sackcloth. 

bora^ I. adj., shrivelled up, used 
specially of unripe fruit fallen off : 
horah taioras. Also used as adj. 
noun : godalvad kan^ara hondalere 
siblla, boraokodo ka sibila, unripe 
jack fruits which have been plucked 
from the tree are tasty if stewed in a 
little water, but those which have 
ehrivelled.and fallen off the tree are 
not tasty. 

II. trs., to shrivel op fruits and 
cause them to fall from the tree : 
jete isu kantarakoe horaMeda, 

HI. intrs., to shrivel up : ne kakaru 
boraotana* 

hord6^g p.v., to get shrivelled up ; 
jctete isu kanta^a horadgtana, 
bo^n-orai6 vrb. n., the extent to which 
fruits get shrivelled up : honor 
boraojana go^a darur$ jo uiycaba- 
^ana, the fruits on this tree got so 
dry and old that all of them have 
fallen off. 

boivbor sym of I. adj., 

used (like hmhon) of trees with 
straight stems rising to a consider^ 
able height before throwing out 
branohes ; herepaelakan darukoreo 
hsjioa, it also applies to trees which 
appear slender on account of the 
lower branches having been lopped ; 


kitadsru horhorgea, 

II. intrs., in the df. prst., to have 
a straight, clean stem : kitadara 
hofbartana, 

hofhof-Q p. V., to get such a stem^ 
harbor tan adv., with a straight, tall 
and clean stem : ne daru bofbortan 
haraakana. 

borboff same meaning and cons- 
truction as har^bur^. The term is 
however more general, and can bo 
used equally well for tiny bubbles, 
or bubbles rising at one spot only. 

bore-bore is used in songs for bor-^ 
bar : bondolbotoredo horeboretana^ 
dolaure gatiiaelau lelema indi, the 
streamer is very long, let us go, my 
friend, and see the ind feast. 

borgoiQ, borgoiQ p. v., to dry up 
and die for want of moisture. It is 
used mostly of smaller seeds that 
have germinated underground but 
cannot pierce the surface of the 
ground, hardened by drought. Of 
larger seeds, like paddy in the same 
oiroumstance, is more frequent- 

ly used ; guvulu borgo^jana. 

borketi*borken adv., syn. o£ 
borhortan, 

borko^ adj., var. of 
used with darUy a tree : rotten io 
side : horho^ darure undudo banoa 
mendo d| bolojaute ialar^ dali soda- 
akaua, kamire k& jogahoa, there is no 
hole, but, owing to percolation, tho 
inner part of the wood is rotten ; 
Buoh a tree is of no use. 
horkod^Q p. v., of a tree^ to 'get. 
rotten inside. Barhodakan is often 
used adjective ly. 

borko4 sbst., lun^ : horko^ 
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rSrotanre d§ teta^a, dry lungs make 
one thirsty. Note the idiom : amg. 
horkod pur^go saratana, Hly., thy 
lungs crack very much, i,e., do stop 
laughing I 

boro (Sk. Unrn^ timid, fearing) 

I. shat, (1) timidity, fear : lorote 
sen kakoa, they refuse to go out of 
fear ; ne horore jetan«ar^ loro banoa, 
or, nido begar horolen boro, this is 
a fearless man. (2) reason for fear, 
danger : en gararo horo mena, there 
is danger ,ia (crossing or fording) 
that river. 

II. adj., (1) timid, 'fearing easily ; 
inido horohoroge, he is a timid man. 
N. 13. "When timidity of speech is 
meant, the following phrases are 
nsed : kd mocdiv liorOy kae moeduay 
or, mocae [uktiia. (2) dangerous : 
hoYoger^ atkarkja, I considered him 
a man to be feared. (3) fearful : 
loro kaji aiumgtana a fearful report 
is heard. 

III. intra., with or without in- 
serted prnl. ind. o., to fear, to bo 
afraid of : lorokedaiT^y I was afraid ; 
horoaitanaiTS(f I am afraid of him. 
Instead of this construction, the 
pm. may take the afx. tare and 
precede the prd. : amtareko horokeda 
(or horokena) ; holaleka kako hijua- 
kana, horo j ant eko, they have not, for 
fright, come as numerous as yester- 
day. 

lo-p-oro repr. v., [to be afraid of 
one another : kakita, hoporoa ena- 
inente eperaia, et^kere sk] kaklia, 
sldea, those two are not afraid of 
each other, so that once they have 
ptarted a quarrel^ there is no end to 


boro-harflA 

it. 

boro'Q p.v., to be feared ! kulago* 
data, tlsiiagapa horogtana ; horoja-^ 
nakom. 

ho-^n-oro vrb. n., the extent of fear ^ 
honoroe borokeda harita.lekate kae 
lataliitujana, be was so afraid that ho 
stood nearly speechless. 
horoge adv., so as to frighten, 
frightfully : horo gem, kajijada, thou 
speakest of frightful things- 

boroaa^ boroange adj., frightful^ 
dangerous, inspiring fear : hantar<> 
gara horoangea ; kula loroavgee lelg^ 
tana. 

borO'borsa adv., with hope and 
fear at the same time ^ horoborsageis( 
hijulena. 

boro-ciri a jingle of loro used in 
sacrificial formulas and songs : 
amgele loroamian-ciriaviiana^ we 
fear thee. 

boro^, boro j>borod Cfr. loroTj adj,,' 
solid food which gives to the palato- 
a sensation of smoothness, unctuosityj 
oillness : lorodborod jilu kii 

sukua j bale merom oro bale mindi 
or^ culkoa jllu lorodgea^ or lorod- 
lorodtana j piriuij, indiud, bunumud 
rasilere borodgea ; ale hature mia^ 
lorod uli mena, in our village there 
is a mango tree, the fruit of which 
produces an oily feeling in tha 
mouth. 

borod'boro^ trs., syn. of leter^ 
be ter, to speak in a tiresome way. 

boro-haraia. Nag. I. abs. n., dread 
of exposing oneself again to ciroum^ 
stances in which one got a great 
fright or ran a great danger : hoto^ 
hataT 2 ( auri cu^a^oa. 
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II. adj., with JiorOy a xnau cowed 
by past fright or danger : lorohara^ 
boTo kiila scndcra kacajana. 

III. trs. caus., (o cause one such a 
fright that he wHI rememher it for 
many a long day: kula horoJiaraio^/^'ia, 
loroJiaraTsi'O ]).v., to got such a 
fright : kula send era orodo kaiua, 
maha ga5akan kula nirdelinaiu boro- 
Karai^ja7ia, I will no more go to 
hunt tigers, last year a wounded 
tiger ran at me and juinpod and 
clung at me, 1 do no longer dare to 
go. 

borom var. of hloroiv. 

borom-sorom var. of hit oroipsorom . 

boron var. of haran, adj., of diifer- 
ent kinds. 

boroflcodo, en boroncodo, sc 
boroocodo syn. of sc sitado, sc satido, 
adv., rather, as well, as lief : pan- 
cfii^mente radoko ralea, jeiana kako 
kajirikalea, sc loro^rcoclo kale sena, 
they always call us to the pai i^ayat 
but never let us speak, it will be as 
well for us not to go^ tismgCA 
aula enarc jetan kami ka joga^lena, 
9e loroneodo ka aukeclre baijana, 
what I brought to-day has been of 
no use, it would have been as well 
not to. bring it ; sita^giburaita^ kami- 
keda, mi^ paesao oraaina doron* 
eodo ka aside omjiiia, I worked all 
day and he gave me only one pico, 
he could as well have given nothing 
at all. Note the idiom; jatratem 
sen horoneodo hai ar^tem, Itly., go 
to catch fish rather than go to the 
fair, i.e., do something useful rather 
than amuse thyself. 

^ron^a>u4 var. of hharan4au^. 


boror, bororo I. abs. n., a smooth, 

unctuous or oily feeling to the touch 
or to the taste : juta hororotem jila^- 
jana, thou didst slip on account of 
the smoothness (of the soles) of thy 
shoos. 

IT. adj., slippery, feeling unctuous or 
oily to IoulIi or taste; ca^u howrof^ 
{)ca , kfi, S'vboa. 

III. trs., to render smth. slippery: 
kudlamdandom susumteko bororo^ 

hdo. 

1\. intrs imprsk, to experience such 
a sensniio]) : ka^a hororo}(iina \ 

T feel iny feet slipping; julabiu 
nula luylakod moca bororojaina^ 

I havc3 IjCtM) drinking castor oil, my 
mouth feels oily even now. 
borofo, bororo- Q p.v., (1) to bo 
made slippery : kmjlamdandom 

sunumte bororojana, (2) to feel 
slippery : ne darn d$tanre kata 
hororoca, 

hororofje adv. : bororo eapuua, it 
feels sli]:)pery to the touch. 

boror hor^^ bororo hor^ syn. of 

rutahore. 

bororo-daru Nag. syn. of 

bororo Has. 

boro-soro I. abs. n., cowardice : 
inia horosoro ka hoka^taua. 

II. adj., cowardly : b&ro9oro hoyo, 
a coward. Also used as ,ad;f. noun, 
V, g., in the following which is a 
Usual taunt with children : horosoro^ 
katearapf^, bingarcko topamea, t^ou 
coward, thou rat-roaster, i.e-, thou 
puny follow, they will not ^ven 
bury thee with the other peojile. 

III. The intrs., and the rflx.y. 
mean to act cowardly : 



borsa 

horosoronjanae» 

horosoro-Q p.v.j to become a coward : 
hoTO^orojanac- 

hQrosorota7i advr., covvardly : dal- 
mcaleko mcul^a, horosoroiane nir- 
jaiia. 

borsa var. of hhorsa, 

bftr, bSrS, bOr, b 6 r 6 sbst., a ratbcr 
thick ropo of plaited straw, used 
as protective cover for rico-balca 
(PI. XXII, 2). It is also used to 
make carrying cushion-^ (PI. XXI, 5), 
Pieces of it are n-ed as a slow 
Biatcl), because its fibre, when lit 
at one end, sniould .ts on fur a long 
time. This is cal led 60 /•,>?( 

A twistid straw rope, used fur the 
same purposes as the plaited one, is 
called 4crahur. Note the following 
riddle, the answer to which is Lorr. 
Mundako^ kimdainkandarn halipo- 
ta soeatana, at the back of Munda 
Louses elephant bowels are rotting. 

bora (Sad ) (Ifr. loha, I. adj., 
Msed of cutting iron instruments 
and weapons with a notched, recurved 
or broken edge ; of combs with 
some of their teeth broken ; of 
people who have lost some of their 
foreteeth. 

II. trs., to notch, recurve or break 
the edge of a weapon or cutting 
instruiuent ; to break some of the 
teeth of a comb r to break some 
of a man^s foreteeth : nakim bora- 
iada ; Boaia^em lorak{a. 
lora-n rflx. v., to draw out some of 
one^s foreteeth, or to let them be 
drawn out. 

lora-Q p.v., of weapons and cutt- j 
ing instruments, to get the edge 


C2a 

boro-b«1^ 

notched or turned ; of a comh> 
to get some of the teeth broken y 
of people, to lose some of their fore- 
teeth : leho inereijto baiakan knfjiara 
ne keto ofccro ho red oho hoes made 
of soft iron will soon have their 
edge hliunted in this hard soil. 
Bora] an and horaaJean arc frequent- 
ly us:d as qualifying acljN. 
ho-n-ora vrb. n., the number of 
foreteeth lost : hoiiorae borajLina, 
mlado data kti sarpj:ina, he lost his 
teeth, beginning with the foreteeth, 
so much so that he has not a single 
one lift. 

bora var. hoda. 
bora-biio, v.ir. of hoddhi 
Bora-d^-boi3kga syn. of Lrada- 
bo^ija. In Nag. this name is also 
given to Dorhaho^ga^ because a 
sacrifico (of a buffalo, a goat, a 
sheep or a pig) is offered to this 
spirit every third year at the time 
of the first rains, when the water 
gets muddy. 

Boram.boi3,ga var. of Bardmhoi^geK 
borear contrary of takurij trs.^ 
(0 enervate, to render unfit for hard 
work : nc urjpe horearJc{a,. 
ho rear-2 pv., to become or get 
enervated, to be rendered unfit for 
hard work ; honko pura sirma iskni- 
reko tainreko lorearoa ; urf pup|i 
din rabalto eskare kamiro, inia 
borearoa, if a bullock does only* 
light work for a long time, it tea 
becomes unfit for hard work, 
bbfb var. of dor. 

Borobhunji-boia^a sja. of Bctrdm* 

hon^ga. 

boro.boro 1. adj., too thick iot 
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drinking, used mostly of rice-beer, 
but also of r!ce-water and turbid 
W'ater : loroloro ili, loroloro da. 
Also used as adj. noun : nekan 
loroloroko kaiia, sukua, I do not 
like drinking'sucb thick stuff. The 
adj. lorohoroan has the same mea- 
ning but is used only prdly.: ili 
lorohoroangei. 

II. trs , to prepare rice.becr or rice- 
water so that it is too thick ; to 
stir water and make it unfit for 
drinking : ili, manclida, dapc horo- 
torokcda* 

horoboro-Q p, v., to become too thick 
for drinking ; ili borohorojana. 
Jjorohorotanj horohorogCj horohorooge, 
borohoroange modifying to 
squeeze the dregs of rice beer so as to 
produce, an unpleasantly thick brew. 

boroCQ syn. of haggoi^ga^ I, abs. n., 
the state of one’who has lost all his 
foreteeth : haj^ovga lolte hararaakan- 
lekaita^ atakarkia, panel udo, kae 
panduakana. 

II. adj , with horo, a man with all 
Lis foreteeth gone. Also used as 
adj, noun ; naido okoren loro eg ? 
(2) with moca, a mouth without 
foreteeth, a man without foreteeth : 
naido okoren ? (3) lor- 

oca (sometimes) hapoi^ga (often) 
figuratively, with hakcy katu, basila^ 
etc., an axe, knife, adze, etc., with 
adarge piece broken off from the 
edge, in entrd. to herg, with a small 
notch ) leco, with part of the edge 
turned back; fapUy with a thick 
blunt edge. Also used adj. 
noun : ne horoeg bairuareme- 
HI. trs, cans., to break or draw all 


the foreteeth of smb. : misa giltegee 
horocgk{a. 

lorocg-n rflx. v., to let draw all one's 
foreteeth, to lose all one's foreteeth 
through one's fault ; kasurtegee 
horocg'iijanay buljanci mooaree sor- 
tumbi^jana. 

loroea-go p. v., to lose all one's fore- 
teeth : cilekatee lorocgjana ? 

IV. adv., (1) with or without 
the afxs, a?tge, ge, modifying lelg^ 
atakar, (2) with the afx. ogCy so as 
to deprive smb. of all his foreteeth : 
lorocagogee gilkia. 

boromotoS (Sad. bar a mothai) adj.| 
fierce. 

boror-arQ syn. of lo^oi^mastiria, 
sbst., Smith ia geminiflora, Roth. ; 
var. conferta, Bak. ; Papillonaceae, 
— an annual weed of rice-fields, with 
even-pinnate haves, the rachis end- 
ing in a bristle. It is used as a 
potherb, 

boror-dara syn. of neoa Nag., 
sarupa Has. sbst., Anona squamosa, 
Linn. ; Anonaccae,— the Custard 
Apx^le, or Sweet Sop, a very com- 
mon, small tree with a delicious 
fruit, planted or self-sown, in and 
near villages. 

bosa, bhosa vars. of Ihan^ua^ 

bosa (Sad, lama) I. trs., (1) with 
an inserted ind. prnl. o'., to give 
smb. a thing, the like of which he 
never got before ; Buka Jakae boza^ 
tgina, Buka gave me a rupee, I 
never had one before ; Gomke 
kulajlluko bosatgiat they gave the 
European tiger’s meat to eat, a 
thing he h^d never eaten before, 
(^l) without inserted ind. prnl. o., 
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bosa 

with or without the name of any 
eatable, same meaning as jornboBa, 
to cat for the first time : cne, loBa-^ 
kgme ! 

II, intrs. imprsL, hoS(^ {led bosg), : 
it is possible (impossiblf^) to get : 
bosao ka bosg, it is not.even obtain- 
able. 

losa^n rflx/.v., with or without name 
of eatable, used instead of jombosan, 
to eat for the first time : bosantepcy 
go in order to eat of what you never 
ate before ; ^Q\d,,\ho8analaT ;( ; kulaejilu 
ciula5 kaiia, hosaakana^ I never ate 
hare’s meat till now. 
ho’p^osa repr. v., (1) imprsly., to be 
obtainable : mar^jilu bosao ka 
hoposQi peacock^s meat is not eveu 
obtainable. (2.) prsly., to offer to 
smb. srath. to cat he never tasted of 
before and to receive in return smth. 
new to one^s taste : nclata, boposakoa. 
hosa-g p. v., has, by a strongly 
idiomatic construction, the trs. 
meaning of, to be able to get. The 
thing one is able to get is cither ex- 
pressed independently, or stands as 
first part of a cpd. of which bosag 
forms the second part : reia.g^ horo 
tisii3kgapa urj urio kae bosaou, a poor 
man nowadays cannot possibly buy 
a bullock ; kaiia, kamilereta, taJea- 
hosaoaci ? If I do not work will 
I be able to get money ? nere ote 
men^taiiia, iduurQ et^s^teia, sengreia, 
otebosaoa ci ka ? Here I have fields, 
if I were to go elsewhere who knows 
whether I would bo able to get 
other fields there ? bir meng., ena- 
doita^ mglere taeomteia^ \birbosaoa oi 
ka? I have got now a tract of 


jungle, if I cut it down will I after- 
wards be able to get other jungle ? 
ho-n-osa vrb. n., the eating for the 
first time, the first time one tastes 
of smth. : honko saladarg lonosdre 
ku Bukuta^koa, nadoko heoaakanaj 
the first time the children were 
given a salad stow they did not like 
it, now they are used to it ; bonosa^ 
hulai^ kaiia, jomurumkeda, I dit not 
notice that the first time I ate of it. 
III. (1) /\ffixed to other prds., it 
means, to do such or such an action 
for the first time in one^s life, v.g., 
jubUdhoBa^ to touch smth. for the 
first time ; aitcmbosa, to hear smth. 
for the first time ; cakadhosai to 
taste smth. for the first time ; 
tushuhosa, tusii^loBany and 7iiuhosa, 
uiabosan, to put on a cloth for the 
first time ; tiriljo nadoiia, cakad- 
bosaakada^ now I have tasted for 
the first time the fruit of the ebony 
tree ; lunaamlijg cileka sukua ? 
— misao kaits^ uiubosaakada, or, 
uiuboBaakana, how, comfortable is a 
silk cloth ? — I never dressed in one. 
(2) The trs. bosa is also affixed 
idmly. to the sbst. ?noca, mouth, and 
4anday stick : mocabosa has the 
same meaning as erai^oBa^ to give 
one his first scolding ; dandabosa is 
syn. with dalhoBa, to beat with a 
stick someone who was never basti- 
nadoed before. (3) When instead 
of the form hosaj the trs. form 
hosaana is affixed to other prds., 
there is no question any more of an 
action done for the first time. In 
such opds. bosaana may be trans- 
lated ‘only'. This applies also to 
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mocaloiaanA ftiid (landaho^dAHa : 
turlhisi {tksL ti4 kiriAineiiteA idila, 
B^akarako goiiois^jatia, mla^ cuiiia^ 
litri-^hosaana, t toot 120 Rs. in 
order to biiy a bullock, but as prices 
Were runhlng high, I bought only a 
calf ; bE^r boroiia mdcUbasmncL, t 
lKJ<9kled ouly two people* 
h^*ntkid^g\ sjrn. cf 

a q'ualifiCatlve for half-hearted people 
who only make up numbers and do 
toot take a Whole hearted share in a 
hunt or a fishing party ; or when 
people join to lend a helping hand 
111 work which is to be rewarded with 
B distribution of meat : bosa^^i 
horokolQ sendera ka pokotooa. 
Also used as adj. noun : bosa^ffil'o 
purajana, ar^ko hurira^jana. 

b5-8aiati sbet., that part of the 
turmeric tuber whicli shoots straight 
down into tlie ground, in ontrd. to 
sideways and outer growths, called 
d^msa?^ or ^drds<i!^af^. 

b^-serom-jaA sbst., that part of 
the backbone which is nearest to 
the ekulh 

bolBobottdca ^yn. of bUend jbhondo* 
boso-boBo Has. vai\ of bhoshhoso. 
bosdka5^ boskad vai\ of handkad. 
boson I'flx. V., used in joke for 
gitiy to lie down : no guiurebu 
ho30ha, lot us lie down and eleeep in 
this low hut. 

boBouda Has. var. of bhosomla, 
bosotudan^ var. of hJianiusaT^, 
bosbrcii rflx. V., of tigers, cats, 
jackals, to cfjawl, to advance cautious- 
ly, sc^tly or warily, to stalk. It 
bCoiirs ^aainly in the following epda, 
taor4ktereti idx. to crawl in 


warily. 

bcsor-aiitt tflx, t., to Cotne on 
stealthily. 

bosor-hapen rflx. v., to crawl away 
softly and warily without doing 
any harm, without attacking : birre 
miad kulaint sensubutaift, mdrimWfce 
a^goc bosorkape?fjana3 in the jungles 
I found myself suddenly faced by it 
tiger, which however skulked away 
without attacking. 

besor-idin rflx# v., to crawl away 
softly and warily : nagradfikkor^ 
sari ammke<Joi kula bosoridmjana, 
hearing the sound of the drums 
the tiger cautiously slunk away. 

bosor.uratSLen rflx. v., to cmwl 
out softly and warily : tuiu meix>mko 
aiumledkocl gutnato hosorurur^lena^ 
bosCraft, bosraO var. of basdrao. 
bosta sl)sL.,a sack, a bag. 
bosto (Sk. pustdj a book ; Sad. 
ba'ifdi) sy!i. of sbst., a copy 

book. Occurs also in the collective 
noun bahibosia, registers and copy 
books. 

bota Nag. ebst., unoastratod 
hc-goat. 

bot^ Nag. var of boioe Has. 
botha (Sad. in all throe meuniugs) 
sbst. (I) sometimes used in Nag. 
for gabe or naca^ the fibrous subs- 
tance which surrounds the fleshy arils 
in a jack fruit, (2) that part of a 
hooka which takes the smoke down 
into the water. This is called 
nanca in Nag, apd has no name 
in Has. (8) used by the Keramun- 
das for sabQ mdH, the empty dregs 
of rkje-beer. 

bot9 (Dekkao H. buHt, provision 



to lait a wtkole jouraey) I. sbst., 
a pvovisioD^ znoro than is for 

immediate use, enough for two or 
several days^ consumption : dali nare 
caoli, buluiac nare sunuruj jetan^r^. 
banoa* 

II. trs., to gather in a provision to 
serve whan supplies are exhausted, 
in cntrd. to anyara, to prepare for 
the next day : mod candijr^e boty- 
ke^leay he has procured us a supply 
for one month more ; san hot^epey 
or nainboiqepe, 

hotg-n rfix. v., to make provision for 
the future : ka ho ton horoko acukatc 
karca t^^i^dutukakociko aridbaraca^ 
people who make no provisions for 
the future, will, wlien they find their 
food stuffs gone, stare vacantly. 
boto-go p. V., to be gathered for 
future use : bar candura cauli cilo- 
kiito hologoa ? tisn3,rf> mci);^ gajnira 
hotoggiana. Upun inani eafJi loioa- 
kana may be used for npun nnj'n 
ruruiabotoakana, rice bas b(cn busk- 
ed for the four next days (that make^ 
five days with to-day). 
bo-n^oig vrb. n , things gather*: d for 
provision : nea jargidinra boih>^(K 
this is the provision for Ibo rainy 
season, or this is the provision made 
during the rainy season. 

III. As second element in compound 
prds. it retains its meaning : ili 
aJcidboiOy to prepare rice-beer for tlxo 
time when the present supply will 
be exUausited. [It takes il days to 
brew, so that the preparation now in 
hand will serve on the fourth next 
day]: tismlo api mamonte ili mena 
neadoe akidbotgjada ; aulotg^ to 


bring more than is immediately 
needed : mistrikot§.te i^a aubotgepeg 
supply the masons with bricks before 
they need them; kamiboto, to work 
for wages in order to store provisions 
for future use ; tisiis.gapa kalo 
sama^tana samado, taeomkoter^le 
hamihotgtana we have indeed enough 
to cat just now, it is for later on 
that we now work ; hirii^potg^ to 
buy more than is immediately need- 
ed ; mandibolQy to cook more rice 
than is needed just at once ; nainbotg 
to got more than is immediately 
required : nambot gianam cim rokalaf- 
tana ? Art thou working to save 
money or to spend on thy food of 
to-day ? sail navibotgepet bring fire- 
wood against such time when our 
supply will rim out ; rnrin^hol g^ to 
husk rice for the next day or days : 
upun mara cauli rufu^holgakana, 
rice has been husked in advance for 
j the four next days. 

I boto$^, botoj^ sometimes boto§ 
Has. bote Nag. I. sbst., the 
common loin cloth used by the 
Miiiidas. It varies in size from 5 ft. 
by Q" io ]8 ft. by 18". It is woven 
from Du'ek home-spun thread, double 
thick at the ( nds, where it is adorn- 
ed ^wlth (ross-fctripes of bright or 
deep-brown red. Both these colours 
are obtained from the root of the 
salidarUf Moriuda tiiictoria, Uoxb. ; 
llubiaceac. After being passed 
between the legs it is wound, one 
or more times, tightly round the 
waist so that the ends hang down 
in equal lengths in front aud behind. 
These loose ends are called bonigU 
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bofor 
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11. trs,, to imt a loin cloth on little 
boys : ne bon boto^ime. 
lo(o(-n rflx. V., to don a loin cloth ; 
BC bon kae bot^aiana, sabime. 
lofohg p. V., to wear a loin cloth, 
botbka var. of Ihotbia, blurlt. 
botol, botolo (Engl.) I. &bst., a 
bottle. 

II. trs., in Joke, to empty a whole 
bottle : oikan buriiaiko nimiia, apia 
horoteko 'upxinlotolotada ? You do 
not mean to say that they drink 
little, since the three of them emp- 
tied four bottles ! 

botolo-lfil adj., with lioro, a person 
with an elongated stomach. Also 
used as adj. noun : miad hoiololai 
apeg- oraree hij^^ilena. 

botoia, I. sbst., menace, punish- 
ment, lesson, anything done to 
frighten : holar^ hoioi^ie tisiia.do 
jetael^ bcrbera kac^tana, the lesson 
he got yesterday makes him to-day 
avoid quarrelling with anybotly. 

II. trs., to threaten, to menace, 
to frighten, to inspire a fear of 
doing smth. again : cikani hotoisfled- 
fiea, baghaiaboi3i,ga ci kula eman ? 
"What has frightened you (in the 
forest) , the «bacle of a tiger^’s victim, 
or a tiger, or the like ? 
lo-p-oto7a repr. v., to threaten or 
frighten each other. 
loto^-g p. V., to be threatened, 
frightened, punished, to get a lesson. 
HI. Occurs also as afx. to other 
prds. : cituboioT^Qf to be afraid of 
floods in consequence of a past nasty 
experience ; dilhoto^, to correct 
emb. by a beating ; erai^oio^y to 
deter by a scolding ; iabirilgtOTs^f 


to «orrect smb. with slaps ; ui^lote- 
T^g,. to bo afraid of climbing, 
y>g; a tree, because of a former 
fall. 

botoi^'kjji sbst., threat, menace : 
ama hoto^hajite kam dariaina, thou 
wilt not get the belter of me by 
threats ; dalpeaiia^e menjada, mendo 
hoio^kajige, dal a^ "cii dalbua ? IIo 
says that he will beat ns, it is an 
idle threat, he will not do it. 

botor I. sbst., (1) the four 
slanting ridge beams of a catoniora, 
four-sloped roof : hetorre junumats^ 
kilaakana, the curtailed rafters are 
naikd onto the side-ridge beams. 
(2) syn. of inclihondol, the long 
streamer on the top of the pole 
erected for the inch feast. : inch- 
hotor janao Jaria thakurt^eteko 
aujada, the streamer on the indi 
pole is always given by the Thakur 
of Jeria. 

* Note the following superstitious 
belief : indihotor daia^re paturijan 
sirmae soma^a, if the indi streamer 
rolls itself on the pole, that year 
there will ba a bumper crop. 

II. trs., (1) to attach a streamer 
onto the indi pole : indi dIia,ga^geko 
hotorJeedaf they have put a short 
streamer, instead of a long one, on 
the indi pole. (2) to use a certain beam 
for the side-ridges ne daruiia. lotorea, 
(PI. XXXII, fig. 2, dotted lines). 
hoior-en rflx. v., to put on a 
turban with streamer-like ends : 
bar mukae lotorenjana, he has put 
on his turban with ends two cubits 
long, hanging down. 
lotor-g p. V., ( 1 ) of a beam, to be 
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used for the sIde-riJge of a four- 
eloped roof: ne daru lotoroa ci 
jaiagioa? Will this tree be used for 
the side-ridgo or to support the 
lower ends of the rafters ? (2) of 
the iadi pole, to be orned with a 
streamer : indi gel muka hotorakana^ 
the indi has been fitted with a 
streamer ten cubits long. 

botor-dara sbst., a beam to be 
used as side-ridge of a four-sloped 
roof. 

botor-botor var. of hitarloior, 
botorleka syn. of hitarhotortan. 
botorO'botoro var. of heterehetere, 
Botai3^ sbst., the Bhutan country, 
the Bhutan tea plantations. 

bote I, abs. n., the thickness of 
the spittle in a thirsty mouth : 
mocara bote 30 jo jomlere rokage 
cuta5oa. 

II. adj , of the nlouth, clammy : 
bote mocare mi^ kuj d^ nulere 
jetajetao ka atakaroa, a leaf spoon- 
ful of water drunk when one^s 
mouth is clammy leaves no sense of 
refreshment. 

III. intrs. imprs]., with viocay to 
have a clammy mouth ; moca boic- 

bo{e^Q p. V. to get a clammy mouth : 
tetaia^teta, botegirijana, 
bo-n-o{e vrb. n., (\) the degree of 
dryness (clamminess) in the mouth : 
bonofee botejana mi^cokoeo bg kae 
darltana, his saliva has become so 
thick that spitting is for him out of 
the question. (2) the fact of getting 
clammy in the mouth : misa bonotedo 
jo jo latumteiai, bairural^, jo jo sab§- 
jauoi bofejana, 1 flayed 


atfirst my throat dryness by chewing 
tamarind ; but, on the latter^s sour- 
ness vanishing my moulh has once 
more become clammy. 

bofo (Sad. 2nd meaning) I. sbst., 
(1) var. of hole. (2) the foam of 
dying people, epileptics or rabid 
dogs : gojotandipli mocaete puturu^ 
oroia,o^ bofo raenoa, orQ hana^gonog- 
ra# orQ bala setakoa. 
hot O' g p. V., to foam at the mouth : 
balu setako hotooa. 

bo^n-oto vrb. n., the amount of foam- 
ing : honotoe botojojana gota joakoe 
lumcabajana, his cheeks got all wet 
with foam, 
boj Nag. var. of 

b6£-bdfi Has. I. adj., with diri^^ 
bullock''s horns, sharp and straight, 
and pointing upwards or forwards. 
bo^bo^-g p. V., of bullock^s horns, to 
grow as described ; ne uria diriia^ 
bo^bo'^akana, 

II. adv., with or without the afxs. 
angCj ge, gge^ tan, tange, modifying 
diriji^g, to grow such straight horns ; 
ne urj ho^ho'^tane diriiat^akana. 
bdr, b5r6 variants of b^r, 
b5s.burai), bdsd-burad (H. bde, 
offspring) syn. of go^sid, I. sbst., 
the passing away without issue ; jan 
dukur.> boro huritaigea mendo bos- 
burab okoe kae boroa ? A sickness 
is not so frightful, but who would 
not dread dying childless. 

II. trs., with a spirit as sbj., to 
cause one to die without issue : 
^kutiboi3i,ga bosburabkj^a (the married 
man as d. 0.) or bosburaokedkoa (the 
offspring as d. 0.) 

bS^Hrab-g p.y., to die childless. 
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britpaU, brispiltl^ brlepat^ brit- 
p«tl var. of birasilpaUi, flbst., Thurs- 
day. 

Briodabon (Sk. Vrinddvan) same 
of the Mathura mythologtoal forest, 
known to the Mundas only through 
the Hindi songs with which they 
occasionally accompany thoir dances. 

brindabUfi Nag, syn. of d/tari, 

I. fibst., a narrow, horizontal strip, 
about 2 long, shaved off on the 
upper temples : inia h^Sre brindabdn 
baiakana. 

II. trs., to denude such a patch : ne 
honko brtndabflnlata, 

Irindahon-en rflx. v , to have a shaven 
patch made on one^s temples ; 
hrindahonenam cl ? 

hrindahM~o p, v., to be or get shav- 
ed as described : hrindah^nakanae. 

bu afx. form of the first prs. incl. 
pi., you and I, taking in both 
the speaker and the persons 
addressed. I. As subject, (1) it is 
affixed cither to the linkwords a and 
ta7iy or to the word immediately 
preceding the prd. : senabu ci kabu 
sena ? (2) It may be infixed within 
the i>rds. wena., bnnoa, within the 
nagativc particle Jed used prdly. and 
meaning to refuse, and within the 
locatives re, tare, tc, tale, used 
prdly. and meaning to be in, about 
near a place or to go to or towards 
a place : euado kabu^ ; dola, Ranci- 
^bua ! 

II. As d. and ind. o., it is infixed 
within trs. and intrs. prds. ; isako 
ikeutake^hua. 

III. Idmly. it connotes intimacy, i 
lolaticathip, friendship^ community 


of interests, eto., as explained under 
abu and ah, 

b^j (? H. hkunhnd Sad. 

I. sbst., a hole through and thiough 
iu ontrd. to nn4^ which Is not 
through and through : (uts^kir^ 
baba nurtana ; biu, byiee paromjaua. 
Note the idiom : hu lelkedate ^i^ko 
neka baotem kiritsi^tana ci d^ge f 
Hast thou examined whether, by 
buying lac at that rate, thou wilt 
get i/irougJi the hole, i.e., be able to 
resell it without loss, or art thou 
purchasing rashly ? nj jetan ba 
kae lolakada, he has no notion of 
ways and means. 

II. adj., with a holo : h?/, caj-u drd- 
tam, mend with lac the water 
vesselks leak. 

III. trs., (1) to piorco, to boro, to 
make a hole by knocking, striking, 
gnawing, into any kind of recept- 
acle, a b ig, basket, earthen pot, brass 
vessel, clothing, wall of a house, 
garden fence or hedge : ne kanoi 
jorotana, cutuko hu/ceda cimada, 
(:Z) to l>i'eak into a house by pleroing 
thi ougli a wall : Lola uida ale or^ko 
bnheda. 

hiji’U rflx. V., to pierce a hole, or have 
it pierced, in oriels own body : 
dar^griko lutur or^ muko b?/na, girla 
perforate their ears and , nose, or 
have them perforated. 
hn-p^u lepr. v., to pierce each other : 
serai ijaniimte luturko bupi^tma* 
hu-go^ p. V., to be luerced, ,to 
have a hole, to he perforated : harka 
enkagem orbarare iwgggea ; bakiyi 
b^do hydena mondoJso kese^rurakeda^ 
it ie tvue that Hmq mm a hole 
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the hedg#, b«t it has been closed 
again. 

lucuian, pf. past participle, is used 
as adj. : buaitan kanoi, a leaky 
iaeket. 

vrb. n., (1) the amount of 
piercing : dorabiiai ale^ ari hunut 
bykcda, hanrenare d^ paromtana, 
doTa snakes have so bored through 
our embanktnents that water oomes 
out in many places. (2) the hole 
made : misa hun^dole tepedl^, eta 
flomtee b\jkeda, we stopped the hole, 
now he has made another. 
bntea instrumental, any implement 
to drill, bore or make holes : ruka 
kfiredo Mundakog. bulea banoa, 
barring the chisel the Mundas have 
no implements, wherewith to make 
holes. 

by (with vocal cheek generally 
maintained even before vowels). 

I. sbst., the bark or howl of a dog : 
ne setafi d?/ aiumuruinogea ; pona- j 
mire setako hnieJco ej>etoia,a, dog.s | 
bark at the moon, Itly., at full ! 
moon dogs answer each other 
barking. 

IT. intrs., to bark, to howl ; seta 
huadlea, the dog Irtirked at us ; ne 
seta cikanii b%atana ? At whom 
is this dog barking ? nido kub b^n 
seta, this dog is an arrant baiker ; 
seta bujadlekako duraisktana, or sola 
ImiekaJco duraia^tana, their singing 
reminds of howling doge. 

Note the idioms : (1) iii n^nci 
eetalekae Itly., when he has 

taken a dmught of beer he barks 
like a dog, i.e., he nags at people, 
{^) m boro een^m aeukkaia ? hati^ 


bufti 

landire seta why tiy to 

work out of him ? It is as ueelbSB 
as a dog howling behind an ele^ 
phant : the elephant does tiot 

mind. 

lu-n^u vrb. n., (1) the bark or howl 
of a dog ; ne setaa h¥,'nu sada^ge 
aiumr^tana, this dog has a nasty 
howl. (2) the amount of barking : 
b%nni bijkeda go^s tolaren horoko 
nida kako durumjana, it barked that 
mueb^ that nobody in the hamlet 
slept at night. (•^) the action of 
barking or howling : miea humile 
hapelja, or^gee b^irurakeda, we could 
hush its first barking, but tho 
nuisance started afresh. 

bual I. infrs., (1) to float down n 
stream, in cntrtl, to tipiul, which is 
to float in general, and atu, which is 
1 to be swept off by a current : gara 
j parointanre tcliko ata dareko giri- 
iada, buaUana, while fording tho 
river tho tel is dropped some parched 
rice and it floats along. (2) in 
songs, parallel of alti: Atutana tam.> 
roahabado, Bxiodetana tama hiraloeora. 
Thy rlce-scedliiigs are being carried 
off in tho onrush of water. 

II. Irs. caus., to cause to float away 
with the current : babare^ busygun- 
clako liia^gitan dare httaUam, or 
bnalgiritam^ immerse in the streatti 
the sweepings of the threshing floor 
so that, the straw bits being carried 
off, you may save the paddy stfll 
mixed with them. 

bml-en rflx. v., to let oneself floatt 
with the ouirent. 

hu^i’‘Ual vrb. n., the amount ef 
drifting : hinvt^l bualjaoaxoa 
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IMI/ (nupWled judiljr 

Wis ill 

•wept awtjr (in t betvjr down-poar). 
bual^rigtt intw. and trs. oaus., 

to drift with the current. 

bnaUiU intrs., also used in the 
p, V., tom 6tta/a«-w, to come float- 
ing along, to be carried this way on 
the water surface: bola goeakan haiko 
betekanko lualaulena^ oetangara- 
sarenko data.ko rubkedkoa, yesterday 
no end of dead fish floated down 
this way, the people living up the 
river must have poisoned them, 
bual-giri trs., to cause smth. to 


drift away. 

hualgiri-g p. v., to be caused to drift 
away. 

bual-idi intrs., also used in the 
p. V., form hialidi^Oy to drift away, 
to be carried away on the surface 
of running water : gara talare 
rokagee dumbutjana, kale lelrnrakia, 
sota bari tae btcalidigtan taikena. 

by>bara, b)|-bera, syn, of hqhu, 

bubu (Sad.) is used only by, or j 
in addressing, small children in a 
variety of senses : viz., for iei^gel, 
fire, lOi to get a burn, gad^ wound or 
sore, /lasu, pain, to feel pain, to be 
sick, to pain, to hurt. (1) When 
meaning, to be sick, it is limited to 
the active voice ; apuml^ alom 
inuta^a, tisii^vdoe bulutana, (*2) In 
the other meanings the active tense- 
forms are trs. prds. However the 
imprsl. form buhua is, like hasua^ 
used trsly. without any d. o. and 
means, it hurts, or it burns : ena 
alom jutida, hubua ; seta^gel^ alom 
aeua, Muum, do not go near the 


biibui 

tioa wiJI burned. (3) ft 
a ttBcd »s sbst., And as adj, ; kara- 
Jcom iaSttre bjtaime, roast the crab 
over the iSre ; bjj hahagea, my head 
is paining, (4) Children do not use 
the imprsl. construction iuhujgina 
though grown-ups may use it when 
speaking to them. They simply 
call : hnhu ! pain ! or lubuga I pain, 
mother I Then the mother will ask : 
clkagtanam ? hubutanamy or, bubu^ 
jadmei ? And the child showing the 
sore spot, will simply say ; nea hubu^ 
this is what is aching. 

bubukab I. sbst., life in plenty, 
habit of opulence : luhukabrqte 
mandi nekako giribarajada. 

II. trs. caus., to accustom someone 
to plenty of food : aben^ honko 
pur^geben luluJcabkedJcoa, 

III. intrs., to forget what it is like 
to be hungry, 

lubvkao~g p. v., to get accustomed 
to an abundance of food : 3ana5 
biygeko namjadte iskulhonko lubu* 
kabjanuy by invariably getting their 
fill, OUT boarders have grown accus- 
tomed to a life of plenty. 
buhuJcabgge adv., so as to get accust- 
omed to a life of plenty : bubuhabgge 
niku jomnuko namjada. 

bubul I, adj., (1) hubul boro, or 
bul boro, one who offers as meat or 
drink smth. intoxicating, stupefying 
or causing giddiness. (2) h'Ahul 
ranu, or bulg ranu, intoxicant, any 
drug stupefying or causing giddi- 
ness. 

II. intrs. Only the imprsl. form 
buhula is in use and means, it is 
intozicftting, stupefying or causing 



buf)ul-darA 


buca 
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giddiness : guruluili er^ge huhula^ 
millet beer is very intoxicating ; 
mari bu^ar^ tiun huhula org ul^,, 
sword-beans grown on an old plant 
cause giddiness and vomiting. 

N. B. Bnhul is never used as fre- 
quentative of hulg^ to get drunk. 

bubul-daru syn. of mara^ gngnU 
See under guguldant, 
bubuia^ka var. of loloi^Jca, 
buburku^ adj., (1) of trees and 
timber, Has. var. of horkod Nag. 
(2) poetic epithet of lurukulaj the 
royal tiger sleek and fatty : Burn- 
kula lulurknd sapakii melaina, 
tondata^bana tepatari jatiadalu 
mctaina, the bill tiger plump and 
in good condition, told me : let 
us become namesakes ,• the lenr of 
the forest thick-legged and portly, 
made the same proposal, 
huhurknd'^Q p.v. See lorlodg, 
bubusam I. adj., of grains and 
pulses, fermented and slightly 
mouldy : hiihusam baba mandilere 
u^udge soana when one h usks and 
cooks slightly musty paddy it has 
a taste of mushroom. 

II. trs. caus., to cause a slight 
fermentation and mustiness in grains 
or pulses, or expose them to it : 
nimira jurunclu kolomra babakoe 
huhusamfeeda^ the rainy and cold 
weather we had of late, has brought 
about a slight fermentation and 
mustiness of the paddy on the 
threshing floors; babape huhusam^ 
keda, you have let the paddy fer- 
ment and mould slightly. 
hubusam-Q p.v., to mould slightly 
through fermentation; baba begar 


rSrte paroelere huriia dinre bnbusa» 
mo a, pur^ dinge taljanredo baflu» 
teroa ; baflakan^ ka jomdarioa, huhv^ 
sainakanqdo jomdarioa mendo soana. 
bubutamge adv., used with to 

have a musty taste : maniji hubu^ 
samge soantana. 

bCc Nag. (Sad.) sjn. of rdsirka 
Has. slst., Cordia Myxa, Linn.; 
Boragineae, — a small forest tree x^ith 
drooping branchlets. The drupe- 
like fruit, not eatable, is a nest of 
flics : jaromakan jore rokoko sir- 
ja5oa. 

huca (Sad.; Or, lucca) I adj., (1) 
chipped at the rim : b?^ca pilet, bvea 
catu, bifca lundi, a plate, water 
vessel, ladle chipped at the rim. (2) 
notched on the edge : buca kapi. (3) 
with the tip broken, tom or cut 
off ; buca lutur, buca dirm, buca 
data. 

II. trs., (1) to break, knock, or 
strike out a chip or small pieco 
from the rim or brim of a vessel, 
plate, pot or cup : ne catu okoe 
bucaheda ? (2) to notch the edge 

of a knife, sword or axe : ain^ kapi 
cilekatem bu caked a ? (3) to tear, 

or cut ofF, the tip of a man^s or an 
aniraars ear, to knock, wrench or 
break ofE the tip of an animars 
horn : uputubtanre aina kera am^ 
kerae bitcakia buri^do kae buri4- 
kia. 

buca^n rflx. v., to cut oS or let cut 
ofE the tip one's ear or the tips 
of one's teeth, to knock, wrench or 
break off the tip of one's own 
horn : okoe^ upu(ubtanree 

bucajana ?— jetaeg. urjl^ kage, a^ 
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bticais^ bucunfaO 


ban darureo huca%jam\ biA lutnrre 
bttakj[a enate roka^ce hucanjana : 
dotula Sskd dafae luoaajana. 

rcpr. v., (i) to cliip the 
rim of each other's vessels. (2) to 
notch each otlier’s weapons or 
implements : hake baranaliia, huim-- 
cajam, a^ hola aita^do tisiu, we 
notched each other's axc^ ho mine 
yesterday and I his to-day. ( 3 ) to 
tear, knock, bite or cut oft the tip 
of each other’s ears, horns, teeth, 
{maybe at different times) : no 
nrikiu uputuhupuUjhtnntc'kiia, hupuca^ 
jana. 

htica-Q p.v,, (1) to get chipped at 
the rim. (2) to get notched on the 
edge : ket$ dam malerc kapi duea^ 
taboa^ a hunting axe gets easily 
notched when one uses it to cut 
bard wood. (3) to get the tip of 
one’s ear, horn, teeth, broken off, 
out or bitten off, filed off. 
lu^n^uca vrb. n., (1) the chipping, 
notching, breaking off of the tip : 
naa oimtais^r^ bunuoa ?— 'mahamanr^ 
hi^ucage^ when was this chipped, 
notched or broken ofE ? — In past 
years ; nelekan bmuca oiulad kaiia, 
nelakada, 1 never saw chip- 
ping done so easily, (2) the extent 
of the obipfMng, notcbii^ or break- 
ing off : miad catu b‘icnw>u ^0 buca- 
keda* kandomre sab ka itiiua, they 
have chipped a water-pot to such an 
entedt that it oan no longer be held 
the 

baisaoL Nag. Has. J. sbst., 

a amettldoriiig log. Smouldering 
logs are mostly be seen inside^ or 
infsont, of the shelters of people 


watching crops at night. 

II. trs., to turn smtb. into a smoul- 
dering log : nea loeoia.t^ttbu idiia, 
aui(jbu giicar^ea, 

III. intrs., with batua, to do or 
serve as a smouldering, log : halau- 
eme, buca'^ baiua. 

bihcai^-q p. V., to be turned into a 
smonldeiing log; to be used as a 
smouldering log : nfigele tumbud- 
akada, aviri git^cai^oa, we Lave only 
just now pushed one end of the log 
into the lire, if we took it out it 
would not smonUler yet. 

bucatj^ Has. bucar Nag. (Sad, 
muednr) adj., wild, uncivilised (as 
the Mundas say, irascible and with- 
out rcspoct for other people) : 
hucai^ horoko kajibujao isu hambala, 
it is very difficult to make wild peo- 
ple hear reason; Sii3khoroko hucaig^ 
horokoge, hurira^nj oae;marata,nil9ko 
jagarlere modgeko ajkarea, orfj 
rokagoko kadradoa, the people of 
Singhbhum are wild people, they do> 
not realize the difference between a 
man of low or high standing, and 
they have sudden fits of anger. 
hmaT^-q ;p. v», used in the indf. past 
in the same moaniiig as the ad> 
prd.: on horoko purg-geho hucaJsc 
fcuna, those people are savages. 

bucaiQi-seis^el sbst., a moulder- 
ing log^ h%ica^s^9e^g^lte uliko areal- 
tana, ^at night) they are looking for 
mangoes under the trees with a 
smouldering log. 

biicun^sa Has. bttciuiylKi, Iuicuii4ig 

Nag. vars. of haemiai;^ baxuniu'i 
Has. 

bi^a|{A5 (Sad* huqrmek^ QXf 
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hat 

g^iccJiTa* ana) syn. of jpoco^ trs., to let 
escapo : inia4 maraia, liaii hucn%‘ 
4a6kiay be let a largo fish slip from 
his hand; kumhurule lucandaokiay 
we let the thief escape us (either in 
trying to oatchlhim or when he was 
caught). 

hjLcnnda'6-n rllx. v., to CBcape, to 
slip out from people’s hands : kuni- 
bfirnle kese(]biurhi enreoe haenn- 
(laonjana, 

hticundao-o p, v., to be let escape, to 
be let slip from the hand : mi ad hai 
huciindaojana. 

bfid^ bfidft var. of biidhi, which 
occurs only in two idioms : baro 
hude uruia,jada, lily., ho utters 
twelve cunnings, i.o., he tells all 
kinds of stories in order to disculpatc 
himself; moream hiiddjada or 
m6ream s^rAjada, Itly., thou bast 
five ways of thinking, i.e., thou art 
inconstant, thou turnest with the 
wind. 

bad, badil, bed-hulaia^, bfidh- 

httlaiai,, bfidh-dio (li. ludhwdr sbst., 
Wednesday. 

btijbtt^ (Sad. ; Mt. ; In H. 
hudhud is a bnbble) is used in Has. 
(1) instead of the Nag. hhohhhoky 
imitative of a bottle's gurgle in 
emptying. (2) but is used also of the 
simple sight of the fiame without 
connotation of the sound : botolrf 
hudbudem lelakada ci ? Hast thou 
noticed the liquid’s motions in an 
emptying bottle ? (3) of the water 
that bubbles in « spring : hu^bud^ 
tana ; dg. hudhudfan seteia^tana. 

bu^Hiiken adv., piorcing or sinking 
only once into a soft substance 


budi 

either loosely spread out or such 
that nothing can ooze or spurt 
from it with a distinct sound. It 
is an intensive of huJeudken and 
its fre(pientativo is baijdaladduiun* 
budduisi, (rarely) buruis^ trg., of 
children who do not blow tlicir nose, 
to have snot hanging from the nose : 
suliqi Inddur^'jada. 

biiddnr^-cn rflx. v., fig., of worms, 
to peep out, to partly appear out of 
some substance, v.g., cowdung. 
bffddu7^-’(^) or (rarely) harui^-o p.v., 
(1) of snot, to bo hanging from the 
I nose. (2) liidduf^Oy not 
j IS also used fig. of worms, like 

I 

hiul'hii^en, 

budduia,.budduia, bajdai3L*baj^uiaL 
and (rarely) burui3^-bnrutx, frequ- 
entative of bu(l(lin 3 ^y in all its uses. 

budbi^ budi (H. buddhj) I, sbst. 
intelligence, cleverness, cunning : 
ludliilee dariamea, bo will get the 
better of thee by cleverness or by 
conning. Note the very idiomatic 
phrase in the adjurations of sorce- 
rers : nakanaka buditema ? Dost 
thou act with such cunning ? Are 
those thy tricks ? Here the instru- 
mental case of budi is used prdly., 
and constructed like locatives in re 
and te with the inserted prnl. sbj, 

II. trs., (the 1 becoming long), to 
judge, to think, to intend ; cen^po 
budijada, or cengpe s^ajada ? 

budhlman, budiman adj., oleve^i 
cunning, sharp ; budhlman hopo. 
budi var. of hudhu 
biidl (Sad.) syn. of 
ra, kd^ramm, sbst., a form of Vigna 
Catjang, Eadl, ; Papitonaceaqr^ 
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budhl-kdram 


a cultivated pulse. It has pods 
6-7" longp with more than 12 black- 
ish seeds. Two other varieties are 
cultivated. They are : cahonia'- 
ramra (Sad. caJconta hucli) with a 
pod 4" long*, containing 12-14 
whitish seeds, and puncjli ramra 
(Sad. ghangara) with a pod 6-7" 
long containing numerous small, 
white seeds. The hudis which 
climb on poles and are therefore 
called ddi^hudij are forms of Vigna 
Catjang, var. sinensis, Prain. 

budi-ar§ sbst., young leaves of 
ludi when used as a potherb, 
buditnan var. of hudhiman* 
bu dsu-bagel, bujsu-bagul var. 
of Ihod&ohageU 

budsuken var. of hhodso^en, 
bfldfi var. of hud in both its mean- 
ings (cleverness ; Wednesday.) 

budU'bfl syn. of kasaUibd, sbst., 
Gomphrena globosa, Linn. ; Ama- 
rantaccae,— an annual flower plant 
with carmine, globose flower heads, 
cultivated in gardens and sometimes 
growing wild. 

budu.budu, gudu-gudu adv., 
of liv. bgs., in numerous moving 
groups, in a moving crowd. This 
adverb often takes the afx. tan : 
tisiia, horoko pi(ite hudubudutanJeo 
Bcnotana. 

budu-hai (Sad.) sbst., a small 
slender fish, white except on the 
back which is black ; length rarely 
exceeding i"« 

budumej-tasaj Has. syn. of lialcu-^ 
med Nag. sbst., Isaohne australis, 
ft. Br; Gramineae, — a perennial 
•hberect grass, with pyram'dal pani- 


cles, the seeds of which are often 
added to rice when brewing beer. 

budurbusj, budurbusfko sbst., syn. 
of pudurusu, refuse of straw, of fibres 
or grass ; also wood shavings : paga 
hojtam, hudurhusiko har^kamente, 
rub the cable backward and forward 
round a tree in order to wear off the 
cable's fibre ends. 

N. B. The rope is passed around 
a tree and turns once over itself 
between the tree and the man who 
holds one end in each hand. He 
pulls each end alternately and so 
the rope rubs against the tree, the 
bits of fibre or straw which stick out 
from the rope, being thus worn 
off. That is the operation called 
ha^ar hod, to s.naooth a rope. It is 
resorted to even with h^r a straw- 
rope, in which case hndurgad is 
generally used instead of hudurhv^^i. 
budurhusiange syn. of pudnrusicange 
adv. modifying lelg : en pudurusuko 
hodgiritam, am^ budnrbuiiange 
lel^tana, smooth off those bits of 
fibre, thy rope looks rough. 

budfirgaj, bud urgajko sbst*, straw 
or grass rubbish. See budnrbusi. 
budurgadange adv. modifying leig, 
to look rough with bits of straw 
sticking out. 

budhi, burhi, burhia Nag. biiri, 
bufia Has. (Sad.; Sk. vriddhd) 
sbst., an old woman. Occurs also as 
adj. in hu^hi era Nag., or luri kuri 
Has. old woman. 

budhi‘0, burhi^g p. v., of women, to 
grow old. 

bufhi-karam sbst. In Nag. in 
time of drought, the village ma** 



bu^hinnikurl-ar^ 
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trons will plant a cakontaara in 
a courtyard and dance around it to 
obtain rain. This dance is called 
bu4^iikaram, 

biidhimukuri-ar^ sbst., the young 
leaves of the following when used as 
a potherb* 

budhlmukurt-ndri (Sad. hurhi lau) 
sbst., Vitis aurlculata^ Roxb.; Ampe- 
lideae,— a large climber of the 
jungles, with 5-folIolate leaves and 
red one-seeded drupes resembling 
small cherries. These drupes are 
eatable. 

budu-budu var. of buruhnni, 

bu^ul-budul var. of biirntburul. 

bugi (Cfr. h at of/) I. sbst., occurs 
in the cpds , gaobngi, the time when 
a wound is healed, and hambiigiy 
the time when one is free or cured 
from sickness : gabbugire Rancitcia^ 
sena ; hasubagiredo ino(J cand\ireia, 
sena. 

II. adj , (1) with horo, a man free 

from sickness : orarc bugi horoko 
apia rnenakoa, hasukira, bar Loro, at 
home there are three people in good 
health, and two sick. with gao 

a healed wound or sore ; bi^gt gaora 
cina mcna kataro, there is a soar on 
his foot. 

III. trs., to cure; to restore to 
health : ne ranute isu horokoe bugi- 
ta^koa. 

IV. intrs., (1) prsl, in the indet., 
the df. prst. and the impf . past ts., 
to be well, to be in good health ; 
hugigeape ci ’f’^bugifangeale ; roka- 
gee gogjana, hola bugitane taikena, 
(2) prsl., with gab or hasu as sbj., 
to be healing, to be curing ; gad 


bugi 

bugitana ; ha^ii bugitana. (3) prsl., 
in connection with gao or hasUt to 
be free from sores or sickness, to be 
recovering : gaoita bugitana ; hasuiia 
hagiiana, (I) imprsl., to feel much 
better, to feel nearly cured : laihasu 
bugijaiaf he is nearly cured from 
his stomach-ache. Note the idioms : 
ale disum kumbriru hugitangea ; ale 
disum hugitangea^ jetae pirira baba 
kale h«rutana, kfi kumbfiruutana ; 
ale disum ondoka hugitangea ; ale 
disum bugitangeay ondoka kfk aiiimo- 
(ana, our counfry is free from thefts, 
free from human sacrifices. 
biigi-n rflx. v., to cure oneself : 
cf^akoc bugikedkoa, a^ge hagin kae 
darii; aiiaktegeta, bugina^ I will cure 
myself. N. 13 . Aiia^iis, bugina^ is ustd 
only ill the meaning : I am good. 
bu'-p-ugi repr. v , to cure each other : 
bupugikako. 

bugi’-g p. v,, to get cured, to recover, 
to improve in health, to get better : 
nadoe bugigiann y now he is on tho 
way to recovery; hasu bugigtaua, 
the sickness g ts cured. 

N.B. (1) J'lie word denoting the 
siekuess of which one gets cured 
does not take the afx. eiCy as might 
be expected, but remains in the 
nominative form ; ruae bugilenoi 
sule sal)jana. (i) Ruar ox rura are 
frequently affixed to bugi both in 
the a. and p.vs. 

bu'-n-ugi vrb. n., healing, convales- 
cence, improvement, cure : gabbunu- 
gire babataoa, there is some itching 
in the healing of a sore ; en bunugige 
bugiuterjana, that cure has proved 
durable, or the improvement went oa 
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until he recovered altogether. Occurs 
also adjectivoly in the phrase hasiihu- 
nugi horo^ a convalescent, a man 
cured from sickness. 

V. There arc three noteworthy 
idiomatic uses of : (1) hiigi <iil 
hvgige is an advcibial phrase syns. 
with besulergCf quite woll, quite 
right : bxigi acl bvgigee atkarkeda. 
('2) bugt ci and some other simihT 
expressions are used ironically and 
mean : as if one (1, thou, ho) would : 
baraoko inandi omaita,tanko laikcna | 
l-ugi cIt^ joina, the blacksmiths | 
were offering me cooked rice, as if 
I would eat it ! mod takate inerompc 
asitana, bvgi cii omapea or htfgi 
ci balaj biigi eJen^e f)mapea, yoa 
ask to buy his goat one rupee, as 
if lie would give It for that priLC ! 
mofj t^ka hakhsisgeiA omameae 
menh> bugi cii omca, or, bugti omea, 
bygi derate omea, bugi ci avioe 
omea, Ivgido onnml, bugiilo inio 
omonigo ! lie told me he would 
present me with a rupee, as if he 
would over give so much ! 
(3) weuge bugi, "saying"' or 
" thinking.^ Sornohody else's in- 
adequate or fallacious motive, when 
dramatically reported in his own 
words, is marked out by the speaker 
as not being his own, by the 
addition of wciige bugi. It is syns. 
with mengc hai and menge siikii : 

' sitanalA " mevgc bugi on hon 
cabanamentana, Itly., that boy is un- 
duly proud laying : I am ploughing ; 
i.e., that boy prides himself on his 
ploughing but he ploughs badly. 
(^) raenegLge bugi is used in the 


meaning of "it is a good thing', 

" happily ' : en^ bonaAiA bedajana, 
hisab ituan boro ai^l^ taikena 
mencage bugi, see how I should 
have been cheated ! Happily I had 
with me a man who could calculate. 
(5) Ivgi I in inlcrjectional sentences 
means : it is strange that, it is a 
wonder that : ama bender h(”>re, 
bugi ! naminau jetem satiAdaritan i ! 
It is a wonder that thou canst bear 
the sun so well on thy close cropped 
head. 

bugileka^ bugilekate adv., well, 
in an orderly way, in a good man- 
ner : bugiU'kafe jomemem sakirioa, 
cat properly, thou art going to 
besmear thyself with food ; hugileka 
senomo, walk carefully ; bugilekate 
senopc, fare well on your way ; 
hiigileJcdte d"cme kd uiiignleka, 
place it well so that it cannot fall. 
biigilckaii y (1) S0(“mingly good, 
which lo^ks good : ncado hdgilckan 
lija ; miad In gil clean boro hijuakina, 
(^) in a good state, neither sick 
nor spoiled, in good health : airia 
honko bugil cka gca, my’’ children 
are well ; bugilckau uri kula jomkia, 
the tiger has eaten a bullock which 
was in g-ood condition ; bugilckan 
lijam cccatada, lliou hast torn a 
cloth which was in good condition ; 
Bugilckan hende kuri tolatolao 
honora, IlaiiQ mundi ; kajikre mocao 
dundua. (Song). A healthy black 
girl goes about from hamlet 
to hamlet (on a gossiping tour), 
She knows nothing of work ; if 
you make her a remark, she picks 
a quarrel with you. 
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bugin I. adj., good : hvgin sadom, 
a good horse \ Ivgin ora, a good 
house ; hugin horo, a good man. 
Used prdly. it takes the forms, 
hugincfy bvgingea or hugigea, 

II. abs. n., goodness : Pormesora 
hiiginte soben lioroko asulotana, 
through God^s goodness all men 
find their sustenance ; hagakoa 
huginte hasutanre jiitsi, namkeda, 
through the kindness of iny family, 
I was well treated during my 
sickness. 

bugnli I sb't., a small bag, a purse 
made of sewn dotii and from o" to 
C ' long, v.g-, ^onoY^hugii^h, a ck-;t, 
in entrd. to winch is a more 

general term cr denotes larger 
rtceptachs, such as a postman’s 
leathern b^g, and in Nag. a pocket ; 
(londa, a long narrow bag whieb is 
tied round the waist; gaia^ a thick, 
stiff money-hag, 4'^ broad, 1 i feet 
long ; jalakariy a net-bag for br iss- 
vessols and rice, fruit, etc. ; the 
Treasury jalakaii holds J,0U0 
rupees. 

II. trs., to sew into a small hag : 
neabu bugxdiia, 

btiguh^Q p-V., to be sewn into a 
bugidi : ne sereej tukuilere marai3,ge 
bugulioa. 

buT Nag. syn. of kai Nag., ba'i 
Has. and mdi ; shst., (1) used like 
babuj to designate the sex of little 
children : buXge tanj, it is a little 
girl. (2) Voc. of address to little 
girls, like hahu for little boys : ama 
hui ! (3) It is similarly used by 

unmarried girls between them or 
by senior people to thetn (seldom 


to married women). The afx. 9ia 
is often added, Lut only in songs, 
as a term of endearment : ale 
disumdo, btiina Bindi, kapi 
jilibjiliba, in our country, Bindi 
dear, the bittle-axo is flashing, 
(there is war) . 

buibundisbst., the Scarlet Velvet 
Mite, Trombldium tinctorum (it 
may attain a length of : hiiibun- 
(lifco uluda gamaleateko uruAoa, the 
scarlet velvet miles appear after the 
fii^t rains; lu'ihmdiko kub urutaijan 
sirmi putukuYko kfibko omonoa; 
hiuhandd ckac senbarajada, he goes 
about in scarlet dress. 

buid-biJid, buiud bulud L adj., a 
I jingle used of short, slender or stunt* 
I ('d gra.ss, paddy and such other 
grains and ])u].sos, cas are reaped or 
I r.»oted up; hence, not said of rahari 
j nhich cut with an axe. Stunted 
I paddy ]>]ants with a stout J-t'^m are 
I c.alkd g.indimofa lias, und permofa^ 

I Nag ; the latter often bear no grains : 
' buidbu'id gurulukole irnamkena 
I mabaiD, kubufkubuYkjiia, wo have 
reaped slender and sliort-grown 
millet, I l.avc got a back curvature 
over it. It is also used as adj. 
noun : haraakari ta^adkolc rucal^bara- 
keda, buhlbididjcodo sar^baraakana, 
we plucked full-grown weeds by 
handfuls, hut small ones are left hero 
and there. 

II. intrs., in the df. prst., same 
meaning as the predicated adj. : 
alca gurulu Inldhuidtanay our millet 
has grown short and slender. 
buidbuuhg intrs., to grow short 
slender : ale^ loeo^ra baba pur^g^ 



bvr^iuidjanay daLaromdo kiija idioa^ 
a^r low field's paddy is v«ry slender 
and undersized, may be we will not 
be able to use our sickles. 
brnddui^gCf hvti^hmdtan adv., modi- 
fying harao^ to grow stunted and 
slender. 

buldi var. of ha%dj a native medi- 
e!ne-man. 

bttidi-era var. of hauler a, 
build ! build ! a call to pigs to 
make them come. 

bttin&r and bulnari vars. of hhniri’ 
JtAr and hhmnJiari. 

bulri var. of bairi^ enemy. This 
var. is much used by women. 

bulu-bulu var. of baiHha'Ha^ but 
used only with refereuLe to human 
beings. 

bulu^-bulu^ var of huidhtiid. 
b«Jad, bujhad (H. ^24;7/dwa) I.abs. 
n., reasonableness ; hvjao banoten 
horoko oogeko kddraooa, unreason- 
able people got angry without cause. 
IL trs., (1) to explain smth. to sinb. : 
ne kaji hujubko^n. (2) to try and 
oonvince smb. of smth. ; to try and 
persuade smb. : alea kaji do kaea, am 
gomke hujabliwej he won't listen 
to UB ; please, sir, do try and per- 
suade him* 

III. intrs., to understand : hvjao- 
tanaii^ ; bujabkeduiis(, 
bujab-n rflx. v., to make oneself 
understand, to realize : diku kaji 
kam bujHOQtanredo ituanko kuU- 
kulite bujabnvie, if thou dost not 
understand Hindi, get into it by 
asking those who know it ; pur^sa 
*daeae n^mkeda, ena kae bujabniana 
ejiaiuente daeakankol^e eperau^taQ9« 


he often got merciful help, but rea- 
lizes nothing, hence his quarrels with 
his benefactors; kuliakan^ hujabkgpc 
taeomte kajiruraepe, first try and 
understand the question, only then 
make a reply. 

bu'p-ujabf bu-p-ujkab repr. v., to try 
and make each other understand, to 
try and persuade each other ; mo^ 
ganU hab^kiia bupiijabkcna mendo 
kakiia, bapaijana ; haturen horoko 
a4 kupulko eperaukt'uciko hapapa- 
lena, taeomte cekauikateko bupujab- 
leaa, nado bugigea, Ibe village 
people and guests having quarrelled 
kept a sulky silence, afterwards 
they somehow made peace, now it 
is all right. 

hujab-o^ bujitab-g p.v., (I) to under- 
stand smth, : ini kajiledi^ sobenita, 
buhiblena, I undei stood whatever he 
said ; bjijabQtanai?;^^ I understand ; 
hvja6janat% hvjabakanai^j I have 
understood, (i*) to receive an expla- 
nation of smth., to get persuaded, 
to become convinced of smth. : holae 
hujabloia^ clminle bujuSakadtia ? 

It was explained to him yesterday, 
we cannot go on explaining always ; 
naoa kirstanko doramkaji aOriko 
biijabouj the new Christians have not 
yet been made to understand the 
truths of their religion ; bujabakante 
bagraonjan horoko buja5 isu masa- 
kila, it is very difficult to put 
straight again, people who turn 
bad after due instruction, or, who 
turn against you after all that can 
be said on your behalf has been 
heard by them. (3) verbal adj., {a) 
reasonable : bujabQ hoToko rokage 
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kako kadraSoa. (b) understanding^ 
peopIe^s needs, Byrapathetic^ merciful: 
ka buja^o horokoa duarre retsigf^te 
gej^tanreo jetilia kako oir.ea. 
Applied to people of other castes, it 
refers to the ensemble of good quali- 
ties which the Mundas have not 
been accustomed to meet with in 
Hindus and Mohammedans, as 
honesty, straightforwardness, sym- 
pathy and pity : nido horolionlekac 
bujiwoa, that one is as good as a 
Munda. 

bn-n-ujadj hu-n-ujhno vib. n., (1) 
the lengthy act of explaining or 
persuading : bunujaoko hujaokia 
moca rat ko lutugirijana, they ex- 
plained things to him at such length 
that their mouth blistered over it, 
i.e., they commented upon it to 
satiety, (2) the manner : amg, 
hunujab jaiminuta, 

kadradakan horom rayegiri'a, thy 
knack for persuading people is well 
known, thou caust pacify a man 
however angry he be. (3) the 
action : misa hunnjaoreko hela 
taeomte monko badiariirakeda, okoc 
OTQ bujafidiiriakoa ? At a first 
statement of the case they agreed, 
afterwards they changed their mind; 
who could then persuade them 
again ? 

biiia6.kaii sbst., an explanation : 

kajilia, do eperaij^tee 
tdikeda, I gave him an explanation, 
but he took it as a slight and 
started a quarrel. 

fbu}ad9leka, btijbadQleka, bujaOQ. 
lekate^ buiha09l6kate adv., intelli- 
gibly, distinctly, clearly, plainly ; 


baktt 

&lom toroboroea, h'Hjabqleka jagar- 
eme, take time to articulate thy 
words, speak distinctly ; hujacgleka 
jagareme, gande jagar ad antar 
jagar hokaeme, speak plainly, stop 
this figurative language, and all this 
beating about the bush. 

bujor var. of bojor, 

buka (Or. Sad. hnka ; TaUi. 
pukkuw) sbst., the heart. The terra 
denotes only the bodily organ, never 
ctions or feelings. For the 
latler, the Mundas often use the 
word liver. 

huka-o p. v., to get, or have a heart : 
meromko cimpiraia.ko ? To 

what size does the heart of a goat 
grow ? 

bukal>bukal, bukv|-buky, bukul- 
bukul I. adj., of spring- water, bub- 
bling up fast, in sntrd. to baka^'hakaf 
w’hich denotes the bubbling of 
boiling water : hukalbiikal losodte 
topedereo ka a^akaoutcroa, bubbling 
spring- water, even when stopped 
with mud, will slightly percolate. 

II. intrs., of spring-water, to 
bubble up fast : seteta^rg, (or 
otera dg,) bukalhukaltai^a, 
bukalbiikaltan-i buhibuk^tan.y huhul* 
b%hnltan^ bnkalleka, huktjdeka^ hnkul- 
leka adv., modifying pwti ; hukal^ 
bukalian pu^itana oterij da, spring- 
water bubbles up fast. 

buka Nag, (Sad. bhv,ku) syn. of 
harlu Has., sbst., (1) in the s,th0 
empty roundish grub combs found 
in the cavities of white-ant's nests t 
netgreg buk?6 urodoia^eme ; bunura 
urlere bentenetere buku namoa ; 
pifiud, indivtd; mapftmiud ad bunum-^ 
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u(}ko hukuate oro^oa, tbese four 
kinds of mushrooms have their ro >ts 
plunging* in white ants’ combs. (2) 
in the ph, the grubs of whitc-ants 
or the comb with the grubs ; simko 
Inkuko khu\)ko Bukuakoa, fowls are 
very fond of white-ant grubs, 
buky-buky var. of hiikaUjiiJcaL 
bukud-biikuj diminutive of 
laddahudduy I. trs., (]) to scratch 
or prick slightly and repeatedly some 
soft suhsiaiico : kodataui suitoe 
bukttdbu/cinjjad/coij ihe taltoo'u* 
pricks (the skin) repeatedly with a 
needle. (2) of wor.ns in a e >yc to 
bite slightly and rcpoate’dly, in cnlrd. 
to hikidhikul which (]onot(s the 
crawling of worms in a sure : gaoren 
t i 3 uko huknrjbukud jq i n a . 

II. intrs., iihpi’sL, in Nag., to 
feel itching and pain at the same 
time : hukudbukiidjainu . Has. peo- 
ple express this by : babdtahasujqina. 
bukudhukudtan adv. de.scriptive of 
slight but repo ited scratching, pric- 
king, biting ; kodatani suite hukiid- 
bVfkudtane gutujadkoa ; gaoren 
tijufco hukudbakndtanlo jomjaina. 
hukudken adv., with just one prick 
(into some soft substance;. 

bilkil>ei3Lga sjn. of harlne^ga^ 
fiindirei^ga, hmume^ga sbst., the 
queen of a white-ants’ nesl, 

buku.lata^ buku-undy Fjn. of 
harlulatat harlmindtc^ sbst,, the roun- 
dish holes, cavities or chambers 
ivhich the white-ants fill with their 
combs : bunum iirlere hentenetere 
lukidata namoa. 

bukuKbukul var. of hukalhukaL 
buk^leka, bukuUeka alv, Seo 


buk&r^i 

under hiikalbukal. 

bukuni (H. Sad. Mt.) I. sbst., 

smth. ground t^ powder, especially 
for medicinal purposes (never for 
culinary us *) : sondoroko siboka 
inentc gioro Lukdniko herca, they 
strew some kind of powder on sores 
to inbibc the pus. 

II. li's, 1o gr :ul to powder (not 
of eatables) ; d mgrija^ si^gagaorej 
raniiineule ra parougjkeateko hnkil- 
/n'a 7 , bones oE so no old cow are 
cbarrc'd an 1 Ih 'u ground and used 
for healing or.'aiucntal burns. 
bukih/i-g p. V , to be crushed or 
ground to i)o\vdcr (not said of 
eatables). 

bUKU-potora sbst., syns. with luku 
as used in the s. 

bukuriundl^ bukurlundita^ var. of 

bokorl un(ll. 

bukbru (allied to Sad. lukraek^ 
to underpay) 1. abs, n., dissatisfac- 
tion, asking for more : inig. hukuru 
ka cahaoa, he will never be pleased ; 
api tukalelomaitan taikena, huh'uxute 
kaeatana, we were paying him 3 
rupees, now he refuses to go on, 
saying that it is not enough, 

II. adj., of a grumbling, dissatis- 
fied disposition : biikitru horokoge 
hatmrikakope, imtata, cilekako buk^ 
urna ? Let grumblers make them- 
selves the shares they are sure to get 
satisfied. 

III. intrs., (1) prsly., to feel dis- 
satisfied owing to some want or de- 
ficiency : karnii bukiirujanay he found 
he had too little work ; kurii hukilru^ 
jana^ he was dissatisfied with th^ 
girl they wanted him to marry, 
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thought she was too small ; mandi miad cipire maiujile omaia, 
kale biotaiia cnatalo InhYiriitana^ lelkedci ka'aulcrjana, we offered him 

we do not g('t full incals, this is why a howl of r.cCj ho refused it as inade^ 

weave dissatisfied. {1) with inserted quale. 

iod. 0 ., same meaning : ne uri!i3, hiikTirnhiik}ini(}e adv., too little, in a 
biikiiruaia, J find this bullojk too manner unsatisfactory ; hakHruhiin 
Email ; ne gomke alea hon dasi IcUricgepe oinaii 9 ,tana I 
mmtQ^huhnruainj this master deems bukiiru-gara, bukur.gara Nag. syn. 
our son too small for taking seivico oi iidukagar a y the neck^s 

with him. (-1) imprrdy., same mean- depression under the oeclj)ut. When 
: haJcilruj <1(1 >m ? oro ciniinaia^em very marked, it pas among 

nimtana ? Art thou not siti fied ? IMundas for a sign of greodines?. 
How much more dost thou want ? buku»undy syn. of b7(JcuIata. 
kami kaeatana, hnharujaiay he bul (T. loeri, ebriety) I. sbst., 
refuses to work, he deems the wages intoxication, cbiietyy actual drunken- 
too small. ness : arkira hiUate iiira hid besnoako 

hu.kUru-n rflx. v., same meaning: menca, it is said that intoxicitioa 
bitkilru7itanae, from rice- beer is not as bad as that 

htL-p*ukYi,ri(, repr. v., to he dissatisfied from grog. Nolo tlie proverb ; 
with each other, owing to some thhui bugina, vhui^jihd ka bugina, 
deficiency on either side : dasi nd it is no harm getting drunk, but 
gomkokiu ^ ?//'// the master txces- in food is liad : iinlerstand: 
thought the pay exorbitant f r so Ml chery Is vvorse than drunkenness/ 
puny a servant, the servant thought H. trs., (1) to> intoxicate.* lulki^ 
the pay <00 small for the work. ctko gc>okia. (2) With raiiutr, to 

bu-n-i(kuru \]:h. n., (J) the amount stupefy by drugging, v.g , to put 
of dissatisfaction and grumbling : under chlorororm: dakcjirko misa« 
bunu/curui buki'^rujana, kadraote api misa h M;oko ranuteko bulJekoateko 
horora bisaole omaireo ji ka barabaii- hadkoa, now and then surgeons 
janatae, he was so dissatisfied that op^'rate on people after having firsi 
even when, in our anger, we gave pnt them under chloroform. (3) 
him a triple share, he still grumbled, with k^jitCy to stun or daze one by 
(2) the grumbling : misabarsara dint of talking. (4) to say or think 
satitaikia, mendo janao that somebody is drunk: begar 
enkagee bukijrua, cimin okoe satita^a? bulakanre alom hulinUy do not tell 
We bore up with him the first times nie that I am drunk when I am not,; 
be expressed discontent, but as he am bulakan suku ctako alom hulkoa, 
is always grumbling like this, there thou art tipsy, but this is no reason 
is an end to our patience, Itly., Low to suppose that otbe-is are the same^ 
mujb can one bear ? HI. intrs., to be drunk: bMornam, 

kuk^rnge adv., with dissatisfaction : hid-cn rflx. v., (1) to get drunk 
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wittingl}^ : baba boba^redo purageko 
hulena^ when there is a good rice crop 
many people get drunk. (2) ebstly., 
wilful drunkenness, especially habi- 
tual : bn^enfege takapaesac cabakeda, 
he squandered his money on drink. 
(8) adjly., addicted to drink. 
hu-p‘%d repr. v., (I) to make each 
other drunk, used when sevtral Cv>n- 
trlbiite to the feast. (2) to get on 
both sides very much excited in 
conversation : begar illarkiteo jagar- 
teko hupulriy barankiu bugileka kfib 
japagar horoklia, napamkore, even 
without beer or gin, people may get 
drunk, i c., excited by the talk, when 
two good talkers meet. 
lul-g p, V., (1) to get or be made 
drunk : hulakanac. (2) to turn 
giddy : biurbiurteia, huilena\ sukam- 
harako utula enate sobenko bidlena^ 
they had made a stew of Dio^pyros 
montana leaves, the meal left them 
dizzy. (8) W\i\\ jagarte^ to get very 
excited in conversation, (t) with 
kajite, or ammte and syus., to get 
dazed with the amount of things one 
hears : naminaA hukumtee bulgiri- 
jana, { ) with 7nc(i as sbj., to stare 
vacantly : akadandaianre med hidoa^ 
in great astonishment one makes big 
eyes. (6) sbstly., drunkenness, 
specially habitual : ini^ bulq janao 
nekagea, he always gets drunk like 
this : lulqrQte nukuriatee haruTui3k- 
jina, ho was dismissed from service 
(with Europeans) on account of 
drink. (7) adj. ; hulo horo or buJg 
jati, a man addicted to drink ; bulg 
ranu or bubul ranu, a drug intoxi- 
cating, stupefying or causing giddi- 


bul-dufum 

ness. (8) buhkan is used as adj., 
and means, drunk. 
bn-n^ul vrb. n., (1) the manner or 
degree of intoxication : betekan 
bnnulif^ buljina, T got exceedingly 
drunk ; arktbuHxdgee buljana, he 
got drunk as if he had taken gin ; 
hunnln buljana mo^ nida ot^geo 
taikena, kae at/akarkedai, he was so 
drunk that he remained raked the 
whole night and never noticed it. 
(2) a fib of intoxication : misa hunuU 
doe Butilena, taeomte mid botoloe 
do oraokeda, enara hul menagea, he 
had got sober from his fir&l libations 
but he afterwards swallowed another 
bottle, the effect of which is not 
gone yet. 

hul adj , qualifying horo, (1) a tipsy 
man. (2) one wlio offers intoxicat- 
ing or stupefying things to eat or 
drink. 

bul, bulad (from the Engl, to 
bnUg) trs. and iiitrs., to bully off, 
to start a hockey game : dda, genda- 
bulablea ; delalara^ bulea, come 
let the two of us bully off. 

bulab (1) var. of the preceding. 
(2) var. of bhulab^ 

bulatii^ iutrs., poetical var. of 
jalatii^y to soar : Didigo oetanate 
didigom jalatiisi^tan ; Kauago lata- 
rat© kailagom bulatiisiiany O kite, on 
high, O kite, thou Boarest ; O crow, 
in the lower sky, O crow, thoii 
hoverest about. 

bul-dafum trs., (1) to causa amb. 
to fall asleep from drunkennep^, to 
make smb. dead drunk : buldurum- 
Jiako, (2) with rc^ni^tey to drgg 
into unconsciousness : aQriko hadire 
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ranuteko Ibiddurumliai they chloro- 
formed him before the operation. 
luldur^m-efi ^ , to drink one- 
aelf wittingly dead drunk : hidduruy^' 
enjanae, 

hul ditrufn-g p. v.j to fall asleep from 
drunkenness, to get dead drunk : 
jetan^ kae mundiiao buldurnma~ 
kanay he will not understand 
anything, ho is dead drunk. 

bubma^om fcbst. is the Santali 
form of hulu, thigh, so that the cjm- 
pound means, thigh-blood, blood 
taken from the thigh. It maybe 
defined as a sacrificial rite in which 
the sacrificer diaws blood from his 
own th gh or some other pait of bis 
body, snd offers it np instead of the 
usual sacrificial animals. 

This rite is hardly ever licard of 
among the Mundas and is entirely 
unknown to the majority of them. 

10 The following account was 
elicited in the Biru, which has a 
mived population of Mundas, Kharias 
and Oi-aons. It is practised only 
here and there by some Munda or 
Kharia in a case of very severe 
affliction, when all other saciificcs 
have failed. The sorcerer draws blood 
from his own and, dripping it 
on the sacrificial rice, ofEers it up. 
If after this the affliction ceases, 
a ritual sacrifice is made to the 
bonga, for whom the huhm^on was 
resorted to. Should the trouble not 
relent, another soothsayer is consulted^ 

The informants being asked the 
reason of this rite, said that the 
blood of the magician is especially 
precious. Af^ked whether perhaps 


the rite was not meant as a substi- 
tute for a human sacrifice, they 
denied it categorically. 

2® Enquiries made from the tribes 
in Ihe Khunti and Tamar police 
subdivisions (in which the Mundas 
live among themselves, with hardly 
any admixture of aliens) elicited only 
one actu il case of thigh-blood saori- 
fioe. It is here reported in its 
original wording : A man had been 
sici" for a long time, and his rela- 
tions were utterly tired of having 
s.icrifices ordered for him. Then a 
sukhu told them : ‘^Tbe sickness of 
that man can bo cured only by a 
human sacrifice ; that is why he will 
not get cured by any number of 
other sacrifices. Go and seek . a 
deordy who knows how to obtain 
pardon for a fault requiring a human 
sacrifice, and let him do it for you.^^ 
Such a one they found in the person 
of a man of the mua jati (barber^s 
caste). He told them: I will 
offer up blood from my thigh in- 
stead of a human sacrifice, hut if I 
do not buy my own life back, I must 
then die myself in a few days. 
Therefore give me a white goat ; 
then I will offer up my blood and 
afterwards seek a deord who will 
ransom my own life.*'' They agreed 
to this. Then the barber, muttering 
mantras, pricked his thigh with a 
needle, gathered the blood in a Ical- 
cup and offered it up. The white 
goat for redeeming his own life wac 
landed over to him with a consider- 
ation for his trouble. 

The following acccuut wa« 
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obtained at Kocbaiig on the border 
of the Ranchi and Sin^lhum 
districts. When a sick man has been 
told (by a magician) that be can only 
be cured by a human sacrihee, the 
person who agrees to be the victim, 
fasts and bathes as is customary 
before all sacrifices, and makts an 
entire oblation of himself to the 
spirit concerned in the case, Rut 
blood is drawn only from one part 
of the body. The man digs a sharp 
pointed piece of v/ood [jafa) into 
aiiy portion of a limb. The blood 
on dripping out, is received on three 
little heaps of rice ; then, with some 
of the gore a tiny mark is made on 
the forehead of the sick person. 

^’‘But the devout victim has offered 
his own life with his blood. If he 
does not take proper steps, he is 
sure to die. Ho must receive his 
life back from Singbonga. This 
new lease of life they call roa iela- 
ruar. 

The procedure is as follows. A 
young boy, 7 to 1 2 years old, nut yet 
fully responsible fur Lis actions, 
spins a cotton thread, and this thread 
may not be put to any profane use 
before the ceremony. On the appoin- 
ted day this boy goes, while still 
fasting, to the village spring, roaches 
it before any one else has taken 
water, fills a brass bowl and brings 
it to the bouse of the sick man. In- 
stead of a brass bowl, a new earthen 
ev>ka will do. He takes it into the 
store room, to the spot, cleaned in 
advance and smeared with cowdung, 
whore the sacrifice is to take place. 


The sick person is now moved to 
the store-room and made to sit or lie 
there. Then the man who has 
volunteered his blood, offers to Sing- 
bouga the sacrifice of a white fowl 
or a white goat. First be ties on to 
the ridge-hcam the fresh thread spun 
by the innocent boy so that its free 
end dips into the water of the bowl 
or cui'a. Ho next saLrlfices the fowl 
or goat, mixes a Illtle of bis own 
blood with that of the victim, sprink- 
les it on the little heaps of pearl- 
rice, and makes with it a daub on 
the forehead of the sick man. Then 
he raises tlie howl with water to the 
lips of the patient and makes him 
drink a little of it. The rest may not 
be thrown away, it must be drunk by 
those present who are still fasting. 

Such is the dul?na^om ceremony 
in the case of a single patient. 
But when, as in a case of epi- 
demics, a general cure and a public 
expiation are felt necessary, the 
afflicted community resort s to a 
lupndcord or a tahadeord. This 
class of witch-finders, more power- 
ful and more esteemed than the 
common run of sorcerers, can be 
found only in Singbhum. In order 
to detect the individual who has 
caused the epidemic, they use either 
lupiij rice or pulse roasted and then 
ground to flour, or taha^ rice or 
pulse first roasted, then cooked and 
finally broken to coarse bits with 
the husking pole. These witch- 
finders refuse their services unless 
they have as witnessss, over and 
above the inhabitants of the afflicted 
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village, some influential and repres- 
entative members of one or two of 
the neighbouring pattis (groups of 
villages under one mania), i^gain, 
they themselves do not point out the 
party responsible for the epidemic ; 
the culprit confess, os his own fault. 
The fault in question is either witch- 
craft {najom), or the promise, or offer 
of a sacrifice to obtain Borncl)od\'''s 
death (hor^gngor)^ or it may bo the 
neglect of the worship duo by a 
devotee to bis special bonga. (dflic 
gJciifibo7^gaj the haramhoi^ga ^ the 
liaT^karhor^ga and the birsahoj^ga, 
indeed, when neglected by their 
special are wont to extend 

their wrath and visitations to neigh- 
bouring families or evtn to the 
entire village'). All through the 
ceremony, the witch-finder scarcely 
acts by himself : he uses the good 
offices of a few little boys. These 
have to make ready the place of 
sacrifice in some .secret nook outside 
the village, to plaster it with cow^- 
dung, to fetch the water needed, and 
so on. 

When then on the appointed day 
the people have come together, the 
witch-finder leads them to the danc- 
ing ground (the only place in the 
village where there is room to move 
about) and there he makes them a 
speech, pointing out how wicked it 
is to resort to witchcraft for harm- 
ing other people ; to promise or offer 
sacrifices for obtaining other people^s 
death ; to attract the anger of 
one^s own special spirit, over a 
whole community, by neglecting 


his due worship; how displeased 
Singbonga is with such behaviour 
and h(;w he will surely punish it 
hero on earth and hereafter. He 
winds up by strongly urging the 
party who, by such conduct, has 
c lused the present epidemic, to de- 
clare liimstdf. It is rare however 
that he is elo'|uent enough to suc- 
ceed in this first attempt. When 
he looks vainly for a response, he 
calls his aids, the small boys, and 
tells them to make the round of the 
village and gather from every house 
some rice or pulse. In tlie mean- 
time, with the assembled people he 
performs tbe sosofapa ceremony as 
a second attempt to persuade the 
culprit to declare himself. The 
necessary ingredients are furnished 
by the people. The ceremony is 
performed as described under 
sosofapa. The same figures are 
drawn on the ground, with the same 
partitions : into these the rice and 
the pulses arc deposited, an egg 
being placed on top of the small 
hea]) of rice and screened from view 
with a green branch of the soso 
tree. Before striking up the soso- 
tapa song, he tells the people to 
follow it with thoir utmost atten- 
tion, and whilst chanting ho takes 
care that everyone can bear him. 
This song is a praise of Singbonga, 
with emphasis on his power and 
clearsightedness. When it is over, 
he again addresses the assembly 
about Singbonga's greatness ; they 
cannot compare themselves to him 
or hide anything from him. Again 
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he calls upon the culprit to disclose 
himself. If even this seooud at- 
tempt proves a failure, he tells the 
small boys to roast the rice or pulse 
they have collected, and turn it to 
or taUa^ as the case may be. 
He himself does not touch it. 
He places the people of the village 
in a line, and the outside witnesses 
in another line. At his Lidding 
the lupu or taha is distributed to 
all by the small boys. Then he ad- 
dresses them once more, pressing 
the culprit to declare himself, saying 
that unless he does so then and 
there, he will be pointed out by 
SIngLonga, since the lup/. or talsa 
will either have the effect of mad- 
dening him, or of throwing him 
into a trance. On the sorcerer^s 
injunction, the small boys see to it, 
that everybody eats his portion of 
lupt or talsa. Should the culprit 
still continue obdurate, the witch- 
finder tells the assembly that they 
may break up, no one however is to 
leave the village. 

From that moment, everybody, 
villagers and outsiders, are on the 
look-out for the culprit. He is sure 
to fall into a trance and to impart 
to someone the secret of his guilt, 
or else to walk unconsciously to the 
secret spot prepared for the sacrifice, 
and there, not only to confess his 
guilt, but name, in addition, the 
kind of sacrifices that will neutra- 
lize his rash action. 

The victims required for the 
sorcerer’s approaching puja are 
fowls, goats, sheep, swine, in vary- 


ing numbers and of various colours. 
The witch-finder insists on the 
speedy gathering of these victims 
and fixes the sacrifije at the earliest 
possible date. On that date all the 
outsiders are to be present again : no 
invitation is needed. Theirs it is to 
see that the nece8«?ary victims be 
procured and duly offered ; they 
must insure this, if need be, by 
bringing to bear tho full weight of 
their authority. 

In case that, over and above tho 
needid animals, a human victim 
be also required, the culprit once 
found out, is ordered to obtain one. 
Of course, he cannot. If he pro- 
posed to give his own child, it would 
not be accepted. The only thing 
he can do is to pay the necessary 
remuneration and have the witch- 
finder take the place of the human 
vict’m by means of the hulma^om. 

On the day of the sacrifice, which 
is performed on the spot secretly 
prepared, the people are again rang- 
ed in two lines, the villagers 
close by on one side, and the out- 
siders on the other at a little dis- 
tance. The witch-finder besprinkles 
them copiously, especially the villa- 
gers, with the blood of the victims. 
(In the lulma^Qm sacrifice, a little 
human blood is mixed with the rest.). 
The sacrificial meat is given mostly, 
if not solely, to the outsiders* Tho 
liver and surloins of the white ani- 
mal (or the liver and breast in the 
case of a fowl) are cooked together 
with pearl-rice, and offered to 
Singbonga. Of this, after a libation 
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to Lie own anceatore Lo partakes 
spj ringly and gives the rest to such 
of the male population present as 
Lave not broken their fast. At the 
close of the ceremony he addresses 
the people once more, rtoommending 
them to forgive and forget; the 
culprit he strongly admonishes never 
to relapse. 

The above prooeedings actually 
took place in Kdeldi village, near 
Siirwada. The witch-finder was a 
member of the younger Munda 
branch, (hupm hopon Muneja), a 
Ho individual. Identical ceremonies 
took place in Jiuri near Otongoia; 
here the witch-finder belon ged to the 
elder Muuda b ranch (maraia hopon 
Munda) ; though a Singbhum man 
be was not a Ho, but went by another 
racial name, not k men be red by my 
informants. 

4® lu Yol. I. N. 1. 1921 of ‘Man 
in India Mr. S. C. Koy dcjciibes 
one form of bnlma^om practised by 
the Santals to cbtain a srucessful 
bunt, or rather to avert the evil 
effects tbreaUning the bunt fit)m 
some bonga, and supposed to have 
teen prognosticated by tie dq-sunuin 
practice. In such a juncture, the 
Kuium-Naya (pargana^s a^sUtant 
priest) has to offer bis own blood by 
the bnUmayam or hoel-licht process. 
He draws out blood methodically. 
He first pricks with a thorn his skin 
Oftly on the right side of his person, 
viz., at the temple, chest, leg and 
fott. Exactly the same performance ! 
is gone through, in succession, on 
the left side of hii body, theu on 


the right side of his back from 
occiput to heel and finally on the left 
side of his back, also from occiput 
to beel^ In doing so he moves 
about wildly, and as he is scattering 
the blood-stained grains of rice at 
every pool and stream and nook and 
crevice within the rocks for the resi- 
dent spirits, he mutters these words : 
“khudi-jai5.g clauli-jarig er-da 
besbesUko orong omako disom-hor 
okkare-ho alo dora daga aloko 
i} aroma. 

5° CampbelPs Sanlali Dictionary 
has the following ; 

“ Bul’inayam. An offering of 
human blood. 

The method is as follows. A punc* 
tore is made with a thorn and then 
pressed till blood issues. A grain 
of busked rice is then applied and 
when discoloured with the blood 
it is presented as an offering to the 
deity who is to be appeased. The 
number of parts of the human body 
from which blood is extracted, varies 
fre m four or five to thirty -three, 
Bnikati, The fee paid to the offi- 
ciating priest, who offers ^his own 
blood. This generally amounts to 
one rupee four annas. 

The cases reported above under 
2^ and 3^ show that this rite is 
vicarious, i.e., that it takes the place 
of a human sacrifice. The denial 
of the informants in the first case is 
sufficiently accounted for by the 
horror of the Mundas and Kharias 
for human sacrifices. 

In case 2^ the sorcerer who recoiii« 
meuds bumau sacrifice^ is an alien; 
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the man who knows what rite may 
be substituted for it and perfoims 
this vicarious rite, is also of non- 
Munda extraction. ^ 

From the facts advanced by Rev. 
Campbell and by Mr. Roy — from 
these facts as distinct from their 
interpretations and suggestions — it 
doesjnet follow that the rite is a 
possible vestige of a former ])iactiee 
of human sacrifices by tlie Mundas. 
I draw especial attention to the fact 
that Mundas and Santals practise 
it in’ rare cas(s_ of extreme lucd, 
when it is recommended by alien 
magicians. The whole thing rafhi r 
looks as a rite, only just beginning to 
find its way I into tbe IMur da ritual. 

The reported ifour cases are a fair 
illustration of what is wont to happen 
when a race makes an alien belief or 
practice its onn : these arc hardly 
ever adopted bodily ; they undergo 
some sort of adaptation. No wonder 
then if we get widely differing or 
even contradictory accounts of the 
same fundamental practice or belief . 

bubinatoar 1. abs. n., intoxica- 
tion : lv>lmat oCirleko eporaia^tana, 
they quarrel because they are drunk. 
11. adj., intoxicated : lulmato'ii 
horoko pTtrele namledkoa. Also 
used as adj. noun : hulmatodrkolo 
alom jagara, dolabu senoa. 
hulmatodr-en rflx. v., to make one- 
self drunk. 

hulmafodr-Q p. v., to be intoxicated. 

bul-pa&l, bul-pafiru abs. n., beastly 
drunkenness, i.e., the state in which 
one does no more know what he 
does and says : Mpa^lteko eperaia,- 


bulu 

iana/they quarrel without knowing 

why, so diunk they arc. 

luJpavl-en, hulpaUrn^n rflx. v., to 

get beastly drunk. 

liuJ paultan ^ hulpaiirufan adv., in a 

beastly drunk way : hnlpaUltanko 

eperautana. 

bul-paQru var. of hfpaul, 

bulu (Dutch lil) I. sbst., (1) 
of men, the thigh, i.e., the whole 
thigh in entrd. to suhahidn^ the 
thigh where it joins the trunk. 
M hen used as a depth or height 
measure, in the j hraees, midbuln 
Nag. or hnUikore Has., it means, 
i.p to the middle of the thigh, 
whereas mid^nbabulu Nag. or sm- 
hahvhkore Has. means, up to the 
bifurcation of the legs : luhikore 
gara per^*akana, there is water in 
theriv(rup to the middle of the 
thigh ; gara Inlukorele pnrornla, w^e 
crossed the river with water half way 
up our Ihiglis ; hiiluko'ieko garaa- 
kada, they have dug the pit to such 
a dc])th that a man could stand 
in it up to the middle of his 
tlfghs; YrxQVilul ukoreJeo lakabakada. 
N. B. It is seldom used in refer- 
ence to heaps : huJukore cauliko 
dulburuakada, they have heaped rice 
liigher tlian a man’s knee. (*2) of 
animals, the leg, thigh and haunch. 
(3) The term, in reference to game 
and slaughtered animals, is eqvlt. to 
the English word leg in mutton-leg : 
mindijilu ka namore mia^ merombulu 
kiri'D.auime. 

hnlu~n p.v., to grow a thigh of this 
or that kind : maparaiagee luJua^* 
kanoy he has stout thighs. 
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bulu-ja'O. sbst., the femur or thigh- 
bone. 

bulu-jilu shst., the meat upon a 
leg : miacj sIma hulujilukii^em jom- 
daria ei ? Canst thou eat the two 
legs of a fowl ? 

buIuA (Beng. luhunrj) I. sbst., 
salt : begar hidai^te rnandi ka sibila, 
unsalted rice has no flavour. Note 
the idiom : okoea hulu^em joratana^ 
iiila hukum manat iia, lagatii3ka, one 
bas to obey him whoso salt one eats. 

II. i^clj., (1) of water, brackish : 
lulut^ (la in'j[ko kn^^)ko sukiia ; sa- 
muiularra da ka nuua, bulm^gen. (2) 
of eatables^ too salt : halur^ surua 
kairia, 1 do not cat this suup which 
is too salt, (d) only as prd., covered 
with salt bulurskborae kudkena gota 

hulu7^gea,\iQ carried a sack of 
salt, his whole back is powdered with it. 

III. irs., to season with salt, to 
salt : berel haik ) kako hiiUi^koa^ 
thov (tlie ;^^utvda^) do not silt raw 
fish ; haikom huliD^kcflkoa ci ? Hast 
thou put salt into this fish ? 
hulu7^-e7i rflx. v., to ?[)i’inkle salt on 
one^s own body : pasalpasal kasuara 
Lahata kac satitakdarijancii buJui^en- 
jana. 

huluf^-Q p. V., to be salted : ape 
jomjadlcka hnlui^akan haiko, jiluko, 
emana ale Iloroko kale sukua, we 
Mundas do not relish fish, moat, 
etc., ill the way, you (European^), 
eat them, i.e., with little salt ; 
calani haiko, jilukoleka jorte 
akana kale sukua, wo do not like 
things oversalted, like imported fish 
and meat. 

fN» B. The Mundas are not in the 


habit of salting fish, meat, and any 
other eatables with a view to pre- 
servation. To preserve a piece of 
meat, they cut it up into small 
square bits through which they pass 
a thread after the manner of beads ; 
these garlands they hang out in tho 
scorching sun, until perfectly dry 
and hard. As for fishes, they are 
first wrapped in leaves and so baked, 
and then put to dry. On the Maraog- 
hada side they are dried raw on the 
spit, over a fire. In Siogbhum, 
they are dried raw in tho sun, be- 
cause there, if sold baked, they might 
mean loss of caste to the buyer. 
bu-n-tduT;), vrb.n., (1) the amount 
of salting : buniilur^ko l)uluia.keda 
jom ka darica, they have salted 
it so much that it can not be eaten, 
(d) th(‘ seasoning with salt: ena 
aina cl ? Hast thou salted 

thi-^ ? inisa hunuhi^do ku gumaojana, 
oro misa herjana, a first seasoning 
was not pore dved, some more salt 
was sprinkled over it. 
htdut^ge adv., Nvlth a salty taste 
in one's mouth : horraora balbal 
mocire bolojamx) a^akaroa, 

sweat, if touching the tongue, has 
a salty taste ; hertanlo kait3^ lel- 
Icijpca, cilekato lulu7s(ge jorn^tana ? 
1 did not see you salting it, bow 
then has it a salty taste ? Itly., 
how is it eaten with a salty taste ? 

Buluisi, sbst., one of the Munda 
septs. See Jcili. 

bului^-cukQru Siripati, syn. of 
jolabd Siripati, huluT^kucuT^hdf 
lias. 07i4okabd, ja^juri Nag. ebst, 
Oloriosa superba, Linn.; Liliaoeae,«« 
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balnia^. cur{ 

a clirabingp herb, 4-5 ft., high, which 
adheres by means of the long, spiral, 
tendril-like^tips of ils leaves, and 
blooms into splendid, large, at first 
yellowish and subsequently scarlet, 
flowers, the six slender segments 
of which are reflexed, with undulate 
margins. The tuberculous root is 
a deadly poison, said to destroy the 
bowels. It is externally applied as 
B medicine, and serves also to 
malevolent persons for killing their 
neighbour's pig^. 

buluxi-curji syn. of hulunkode, 
huluisiruti hulu^rutn'i (Sad. non- 
maruj), sbst., Eleusine aegyptiaca, 
Deef; Gramineac, — a prostrate an- 
nual grass, rooting at the nodes, with 
4 or 5 digitate spikes. The grains are 
used medicinally ; they are parched 
in an earthen vessel and consumed 
in small doses for 3-8 days, by 
women who after childbirth suffer 
from belly-ache. Its sweet culms 
and blades arc eaten raw especially 
by children. 

butuR-curji, bului3^-cvrul Has. 

«yn of huiUT^ruti, bulu^rntu'i Nag. 
sbst., a kind of very sweet, white 
powder, like sugar, found under sal 
trees. Children gather it from the 
dry leaves under the trees and eat it. 

bfiluiai.cur>inui3L syn. of curgada- 
$nu% which see. 

bulu'^curuT-tasa^, bulu'^curu]. 
tisa^ Has. var. of hnlui^curi 
(grass). 

bulaw^kode var. of iulum^euri 
(grass). 

bulu'R-kucufi^-bA var. of iului^- 
tukHfn* 


bumbiil.bal 

bului^-marci I. collective noun, 
condiments : hului^maTciko kiriis^- 
tijana, she has gone to buy spices, 

IL trs., (I) a joking syn. of /om, 
to eat : ne sim 

dispatch this fowl, (i) to season 
with condiments, 

iuluT^marci^o p v., to be spiced: 
isinbageakana, kii hului^tnarciakana^ 
an oversight after the cooking caused 
it to be left un spiced. 

buluR-rutj, bulut3(,.ratul vars. of 
buluT^curi ill both meanings. 

bului^-tam&ku I, oollrotivc' noun, 
Itly., salt and tobacco, is a cpd. 
used regularly to denote all those 
household necessaries or provisions 
which the Mundas are in the habit 
of purchasing in the weekly market: 
kimin bulur^tamaku autijana, or 
buluT^tamakutijafia, the daughter- 
in-law is gone to market for the 
weekly requisites. 

II. trs., of money, to use it for 
buying the weekly little provisions 
of spices and the like : ne, bar 
gandaiTs^ omamtana, iliarkido alom 
iliarkiia, buJu7i^iaf?icikui?ne, here are 
two annas, do nob spend them on 
drink, use them for tho weekly 
purchases. 

buluT^iamdku-^ p.v., of money, to 
be used for tho weekly shopping : 
mo4 t^kae banjadl^, adeli hului^^ 
tamdkujanay upun gandado iliarki- 
jana, he got a rupee^s change, eight 
annas were spent on the weekly 
purchases, and four annas in drink. 

bumbul-hai Nag. syn. of surl 
Has. ibst., a small fish hiding in 
the sand of water-course beds. 
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biifiibu|-ndrl (Sad. gilvdora) 
Bbst., a climber the flexuous sUms j 
of which, well resisting the d'ssulvrnt 
action of water, do duty fer twine 
itt the- manufacture of fish traps. 
They are also ustd for tying latlis to 
rafters. A specimen prccurcd at 
Torpa was Poederia foetida, Linn., 
Pubiaccae, — a twiner willi (crele 
stems, opposite leaves, (fcctid when 
bruised) and intrapetiolar, triangu- 
lar stipules. Another specimen 
sent from Samtoli was Ichnocarpus 
frutcscens, K. Br j Apocynaceae, — 
a slender climber with milhy juice, 
opposite leaves and a fiuit of two 
divaricate follicles. The name seems 
to be equally applied to both 
plants. 

baenburad var. of gumhttrab. 

bun^bun, bui3^-bui3^ (Sad. compare 
with H, Ihinhhindndy to hum) 1. 
sbst., the humming of tbe earpenter- 
boe : daruurua Lunbiin aiuniotana. 

IT. adj., with sari, the same hum- 
ming sound : lunbitn sari aiumotana. 
ITL intrs., of the carpenter-bee, to 
bum : darunruko bunbunea, 
bunbun-en rflx. v., same meaning: 
daruuru hunhuneniana. 
tunlunian adv., with a humming 
sound ; daruaruko bunbt(ntanko 
alumoav 

bunduj-daru sbst., a name for 
three different trees: (1) Eriolaena 
Hookeriana, W. and A.; Sterculba- 
ccae, — a tree with simple or lobed) 
tomentoso leaves, and a woody 
loculicidal seed^capsulc. (2) Calli- 
carpa arborea, Koxb., Verbeuaceae,— 
aamall or moderately' siased tree, with 


narrow-oblong, entire leaves, finely 
tomentoso unde meat b, flowers and 
fruits in axillary cymes; tbe berries 
f rt i. jinrplo nltiu.ately tern blacks 
(•f) 0,i]I carpsi macrophylla, Vahl. ; — 
a thrub, ft. bigb, with large, 
cvat:‘-!ar.ceol;ile leaves, closely ere- 
rate ar.d densely tomentoso urder- 
nealh. On account of its densely 
clusteicd, inirc white berries, this 
bu&h is also eallcd pvpundidjrw. 

bundu-sasai3i. ^bst., name,' of tho' 
three following kinds of tu^meiic; 
(first aniPQd in Nag., 2d in Has. 
and 2d in Singbhiim) : (!) Curcuma* 
avomatica, SalisI).; Scitamineie. See* 
Lirsasm^, (') Curcuma A mada, Ko\b. 
SCO dundidstn^ga, { ) Cuicuma 
reclinata, Roxb. 

^ bani, mOni, muhuni (Sk. bJmtod^ 
n'l ; Sad. Mt. lohni) I. sbst., begin- 
ning of the day^s business ; Tellko 
oro Mundako gucub-inottiij luniro 
Itlkire, tisiRra soben kamitai-R sama- 
jana mentt-ko a^kana, TeKs and 
Mundas, when the first man they meet 
in the morning is beaidkss and not 
merely shaven, think tJiat their day’s 
business will be nil. Other Hindus 
fear the same at the sight of a Teli; 
II. trs., to start the day^s business, 
to make one^s first sale for the day^ 
or one^s first sale in market : nSgeiist- 
hunikedai mar tabu am bxLniime, 
come thou, be the first to start busi- 
ness; miad bukuru Loro lunikcdlect 
akiriRtanre enamente soben horoko 
bukurujana, a man with the notion 
that our wares were too deaf turned 
up first, when we began ^selling and 
Iberefore all the others aftep 



inintMn^rtfiiTy 






thought the same. 

Ixini-n iflx. v., to start the day^s 
business on a certain initial transac- 
tion : ba])ir gauflaifd^ gono^tada, 
tniiu paesatcm narnUna, cnka kaiia^ 
JjU nina^ taeomkotc ruTalcm, I said 
the pri.e is two annas, thou wante&t 
it r 6 p'ce, I will not begin iny 
day^s business on such a line ; come 
ba k later. 

lu'P'uni repr. r.^ also used sbstly., 
to stait the day's business on both 
s’dis to the common sa!i 'faction : 
kiiiTS^ni oro akirira^ni baranlv Aa jl 
barubnrijana, neka hujnuiigcditt^ 
Lesta, sjll^r and buyer are both satis- 
fied, fine beginnii^g of buslii‘\ss! 
(In th‘s sentence nrh^n may be used 
inoUad of ncl'n/xii which case bvjmni 
becomes a sLst.). 

Ixini 0 p. V., to fall in, at tbo stait 
of a day's business, with a circums- 
tance which affects i'e success; 
tf^kagelo luinjavOf liai ai-^ senotanre 
in;a(j bnrumua lei god keel lea, we had 
a bad b -ginning of the day's busi- 
ncFB, when we were on our w’ay to 
bale out fislus, a beardless fellow 
ful lowed us with his eyes. 

111. In cpds., luni means to start 
the action denoted by the Irs. pid. 
whcli constitutes the otlur element: 
ckiri^huni, to start the selling; 
Jciri\huvi, to start the buying ; 
traJi^biinij to begin the day by scold- 
ing; irbnni, to start the harvest; 
habUnit syn. of kerpunay to start 
seasonal sowing ; jouibuniy to cat the 
fii*8t fruit of the season ; maluniy to 
ftart cutting^ beheading with an 


hunty syn. of Itaithiy 
j6vj6'& Has. Nag. sbsl, the hymea, 
the virginal membrane. 

bunum (Sad. lunru) I. sbst., ^ 
white-ant hill. These aften rise 
higher than a man^s size, especially 
in forcf^ts. During hunts, they ar« 
favorite halting places for the Munda 
Ki/nrods. According to populat 
belief, some people, acquire the 
power of transforming thomselvee 
into man-eaters : one of the pro- 
cesses for attaining this object ie 
to rub one's Lack against Aa aut- 
hill. 

II. intrs., to make an ant-hill ; ale;^ 
onircko bumankeda, the white-ants 
have made a hill in our house. 
bnuum-o p. v., iraprsb, of a w hitm- 
an t hill, to he made : loeo^ariro 
maraia^ge bunumakjna ; hant^nat^ 
biiiivmakana, there are seVi.ral ant- 
liilis in that place. 

bunum. barare, fcunum-barari (If. 
hbr^ngly a kind of wasp) sbst., thfe 
large Hack and yellow hornet. Its 
length may reach it is a little 

larger than the minditumhuli. ft 
makes its ncst w if bin white-ant hilla 
and feeds on the honey of 
hull (yellow waspF), which it simply 
bebtails ; Innumbarareko turuleio 
mermergo hasua, the sting of tlna 
ant-lilll hornet is very painful. 

bunttin.*burdulv^, bunum^burduluj 
sbst., the winged female white-ant. 
When they swarm, out in their mil- 
lions, they are gathered, especial^ 
by children, packed and baked be- 
tween fresh leaves or roasted in # 
.potsherd and .eaten wUh - feliih ^ 



huimmhurduhiko atake(Jkoate ataakaoa 
caCilil^? kbuV-vt> sibila, wbite-ants 
roiw;ted and eaten with parched rice 
are very tiiety. Sec asar-lurdvhj, 

bunum-CMkafiu var. of 

ctikUru, 

bunum-e^^a Bvn. of nindirfim;a, 
havlvet^ga y hiiknei^g a , ab^fc., tbe queen 
of the wbite-antfij nest. 

bununi.hasa earth from an 

ant-hill. 

bunumdata^ bunum-un^u &bst.^ 
the Civil ies of a white-ant hill. 

bunum-ud fc^bot , a while, edible 
mushroom, grey at the top and 
plowing out of wI;ito-ant hills. 
There are tliree such k nds of mus'a- 
rooms, all very nn.c’i alike. Buini- 
mud is the smallest a .d bus some- 
times a very long stem ; piriud 
is liiper. Both these appear in 
tlio m'ddle of the rainy season, 
and the latter is said to yield seven 
Buccesisivc cro[:s. Indu'd is still 
larger an Cl appears in S( ptember at 
the end of the rains. A second cop 
of iudiudy a foitnight or so aftir the 
first, is culled ma rdmi nd. 

biiia. u?ed by Utile cliildrcn instead 
of I. isbst., Silt : mcna. 

11. ti’;., to season with silt : 
hMfS{’9 p. V., to get seasoned with 
Balt : kfi bui^dkana, 

buia.-bui^ vjjT. of luvlun. 
bui3tku, bui3,ku^, bui3kj;ul Nag. 
syn. of pui^gid Has. sbst., the grub 
called ant-lion. These grubs arc 
considered to possess medieinul 
Tirtues against epih psy and lunacy, 
provided tl^cy ai;e eaten jf^t the 
{uU-i^ocu. 


bvi3tkur^ bui3kkufy (Sad. IJjoh^r 
hokor) I. sbst., the gnrglii^g noiee 
of the bottle-gourd filling with 
water : turnbai-Q. hu-};ilcupuhui^kuryj 
aiumleijci Dosorob Kaja mia^ hopo 
birjontu mentee t^trgogkia (Tale), 
hearing the gurgles of a bottle-gourd, 
King Dosorot shot dead the marj 
(with the gourd), thinking ic mu^ 
be a wil 1 animal. 

II. adj., with sariy the samn enund* 

III. (rs. cons, to idurgo an empty 
hvO' lle-gcuiL d into water : tuinla chuve 
ljuiJcHryhnii^ku.rvj'j(la ^ or, turebara 
due ljni;^knpihti ro^kufy/ada. 

iu\kv fnhuukn'rU'U ]'. V., of tJi3 

hottlc-gourd, lo nuke a gu gliog 
noise wh lo filling wllh wat.r ; 
tinnha eskar hu\kuryharjcxi.runa, 
lu\kin'yhaKkrryl au .'^dv., wilh a 
gurgling no!^e: Lni^kni rdin^knryf an 
S’lrlu ; tr.rnha buk kurn ' u^^k/n 
peicgotjii th'j bjttlt-g jui’d fi U 
uith a gurgling noi>.c. 

bjpururn bjturura, gi^turum I. 
sLst., lair, form, resting-place of 
an animal : L:ro eisgiti Lupurnuu'Q 
musiia, ku’a'ic apali Laiu^s mother 
once li:r.cd a hare in its form. 

II. ii trs., lo make a lair : kual^ko, 
harund.ko Oniurumea \ lasisukuri 
gniu l».t>rrcc bar s :ind 

hull-frogs havo resting plapes ; thp 
r of a herd of wild boars coy^r^ 
its lair with a roof of leafy br.inches* 
fjupurum*Qy iufurtna-Qy guiurum-.q 
p. V., imprsL, of a lair, lo be male ; 
ne failr'goiarc ap,,t$ buiurnviakc^na* 
bura sbst., cha^ of iodc inillaft 
(Eleusine Coracana), 
bur§ trs., to draw water i|)y 
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ping the vessel into a well, tank or 
river ; to take a vesselEul of liquid 
or grains out of a ma?s : huriko 
clarire dako hurqiana ; baltira loa 
gilfisteko lurnjiida ; (latornra ^baba 
tupatec Ik rake tin. 

lara-go p. v.* of water, to be drawn 
out by dipping : dobara da purago 
tembea, marata, catute ka birncfja^ 
alyperede enau, the water in tbo pool 
is very shallow', it cannot be 'drawn 
out with a largo pot, unless \v(’ pour 
the liquid into it ; dougu'o da h n ra- 
ja na, sobinko (JurLbuVjana, w’ater 
entered tbo boat, and all sank. 
lu-n-urq vrb. n., tbe an;oiiut of 
W'ater draw n out with a pltcbcr or 
pot : lumirnho burakeda dariko 
dundauterkeda, they have drawn 
so much water from Iba village 
spring that it is baU ernj ty. (-2) tbe 
vesstd thus filled :nea okoea bunnrq ? 
(3) the drawing of w'ater by dip- 
ping tbo vessel : dari misa limu^afe 
ka dunclalena, mendo barsako B:n- 
kena, tbe village spring was not iialf 
exhausted the f rst time tbey went 
for W'ater, but they went there twice. 

bur^-au trs., to fetch a pot of 
water filing it by immersion : mod 
catu da hurqaiilem, 
licrqau-n p.v., of water, to be put in 
the pot by immersion, and brought, 
burg caba trs., to draw all the 
water which can be got by dipping. 
lurq^caha’Q p. v,, of water, to be 
drawn as just described. 

burg-idi trs., (1) to go on draw- 
ing water by dipping. (2) to fill 
a water-vessel by dipping, and carry 
it away. 


Inrqidi-o p. v., corresponding mean- 
ings, 

huram syn. of tulam, shst., the 
wool found in tbo seed capsules of 
o.'iiain plants other than the cotton 
plant. llen<‘c cdelburami the cotton 
from the cdeldaru tree, and similar- 
ly lougadbiivam, moronburam, 

2 ') ihililiLvam.. 

burn-rakab trs., to fill a water- 
vessel by dipji’ng and raise it up. 
btirqralidb-q p. V., of water, to bo 
rais:d in a vessed filled by dipping. 

tura-sarc ivs., to leave soms 
wabr after diuwing by dipping. 
inu:s2}(>ffQ p. V., of w'.iter, to bo left 
as just dcFcribcd, 

bi!rg-u>ia, trs., to take out water 
by dipping. 

Iniq-aru/^-o p. v., of w’ater, to be 
taken out by dipping. 

bur-bur adj., w ilh ote and losod, (1) 
hurbuv ofCj larbur otc said of a field, 
the soil of which is always in such a 
state that tbe feet s'nk into it either 
a little or much, the air bubbles up 
under tbe feet, and tbe footprints 
vanish in a short time : larbur oterqt 
baba haratanro misabarsa gupi laga- 
liia^a, kareclo sakam irgiri lagatiia^a, 
imlata, baba kfi rasapuraoa, tbe 
paddy growing on such a field ought 
to be grazed or cropped onee or 
twice wh’le in leaf, lest it grow 
too many leaves at the expense of the 
ears. (2) burbur losodj larbur losod, 
mud artificially given the consistency 
of burbur ote : roamente org acara- 
mente burbur losod ku^ b^sea. 
Burbur, larbur is also used as adj. 
noun instead of burbur ote, burbur 
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lo^od : nckan lurlurre ciLate roa ka 
baiiia ? 

hurhnr-en rflx. v., of dsbes, to 
glido or swim in liquid mud. N, B. 
jBarluren is not used in this mean- 
ing. 

hurbur-g, harhur-g p. v., of earth, 
to get sodden artihoially (as said 
above) : ote apisaleLa cileate karalere 
lurburea. 

lurburt^rij barlurtnn adv., (sink- 
king) like ill btirlur otc : no losoijrc 
BCnlero burbnrfan t.ilia, walking in 
th's mud one sinks into it just as 
in burhur ote. 

burburaO (Sad. hurbnrack\ II. 
bhurhJiurand) Irs., to sprinklo a 
powdery medicine {bu/nUn) over a 
wound or fore : siugngaore dauc;ri 
toro^dco LxdIiii aoca ^ Lceuty 
burns are l:ealcd by epr inkling on 
iliem bono-ash of an old cow. 
burharao-n rflx. v., to ’f[irinl:le 
powder on one’s wound or sore : 
no ranu r.'dgundakeatc gaoreko 
IxirhiLradiia, 

lurbiirao-g p. v., (1) to be lie- 

spi'inklcd with some powdery mcui- 
cine : gao burhurnogl-a,. (?) to be 
sprinkled in a powdery state on 
a wound or sore : ne ranu Lurbnrad’ 
Sia. 

burduljf, burduliad, burduf^, bur> 
dulu^ sb?t., the winged females of 
any kind of ants, except tliosa of Ibe 
red an^s {haU) w’hicU are called 
»ara9onoko^ : muiburduJu, the 

winged (female) black ants, especi- 
ally {onto and karam mu), ; bunum- 
burdul^, the winged females of 
wliiie-anta* 


buriab 

burduU-g p, v.> of ant grubs, 
to become winged f jmales : okooko 
sirmado ku^ko burduludoa, okooko 
pirmado ku, some years winged 
ants turn out in huge swarms ; not 
so in other years. 

burdulud.undu sbst., the tiny 
hole in the ground, out of which 
the flying ants issue: burduludun- 
dure sim loroakada, a fowl stands 
up in readiness near the hole from 
which the flying ants issue. 

burdulylcka adv., used idmly. 
with seng or uru%g, to go away 
with lltll) or no hope of ever 
returning, just like swarming ants 
most of which are doomed to speedy 
di'ttiuclioii from their numerous 
enemies and on cc:ount of their 
lu lph ssncs7 : ] altanko larai hoba- 

j:nirc burihdvJtkako senoa, soldiers 
in time of war leave in large num- 
bers I lit few return ; diku upun. 
ora etce recabakedkoa, nado niku 
bard j'l hU'/cjko uruuotana, the land- 
krl la.s robbed four families of 
all tbclr lauds; hopeless and without 
prcf^pect-i, tlu'v leave the country. 

burial (Sad. iuriack) I. sbst., 
the act of euilclrg people aw’ay : 
erma^do kale traubaralpa, sardarko.^ 
hurindigtce senpjana, w^c did not 
scold Jiim ; ho left for Assam, enticed 
by' coolie catchers. 

II. adj., with kagi^ enticing 
speech, allurements : burial kajira 
alom bedana. 

III. trs., to inveigle, coax, allure 
or entice away : pl^re mia4 sardfir 
boro hurid6jq^ii^e talkena ; jetan 
eperaisi, ka talkena, huT%aAk\pihog 







eis 


there nD qUirro., tli y entie.d 
h\tn tiWAj; dikttati gofinUdkomente 
S )Tna kbube binindjitf^ko talkrna, 
SonatVas taking inin-b trouble to 
e lax theni to give evidence in favour 
of the laa llord, 

tilnad-n rl!x. v., ryn, cf burtaori- 
to let onesdf be enticed away : 
a^om btiriadun. 

lurijd-g p. v., to be cn tired 
awi^y from borne : eardfira kajite 
npi boroko lurtavjnnn. 
tu-if^uriud \\h, n, (i) Ibo nmonnt 
tf tntiblng: lunuriuoe lu iafikit()koi 
gdohafurLii dai3,grakco calaktclk a, 
htJ bds CJilirtd pjcple away in such 
r, Umbers tint no young men ar; I ft 
in ib'i village. (2) ^i'b«.* people who 
hove been entia'd : nikii scb m mi:;d 
artlkatii) Imnurinohotjc, (‘ ) The ac- 
tion of cnl’cijig : inisa (jtnmriibfe 
(uT mija buriai^ic) kako datiaiti, 
kanekane buriaftlxicil eenojana^ (bcir 
first eiuleavoiir to entice him away 
Xv’as of no avail, but in the end 
they 8ucc:e led* 

butUO-au; trs., to bring people 
ono b'js Ciititcd. 

buriad.idi, buria6-ur«id trs , bo fead 
a\\"ay people one has enticed. 

burka ipH (a rarer term than its 
synonym the Morning 

StL\i\ A t'>atent corruption of H. 
Ihor I'Ci tar Cl current among Eirbors. 

burken adv., sinking once into 
semi -liquid mud dr cowdung, or a 
smouldering fire : bursiseiagel huT” 
he%i% t^al^. The term is u€fed 
sdso ptdly., instead of hnrke% rika- 
\ a^latite soutanita taikena, 
Woimta iUkr^Oy walkiug »loi3g 


tbo rice-field ridgea, 1 lank onei 
into tbo mud. 

burkunda-daru (Sad. burHnr) 
sbst , Hymenodictyon excelsum, 
Wail; Rnbbiceae, — a deeidu ms treo 
JlO-bO ft. b gli, witli thickened 
blanches and bitter bark. The bark il 
used ns a febrifuge. The Mundai 
distinguitb two varieties: arg^ bur^ 
kunda, the bilk of which is lucldith 
on the inside, whereas that of pun4i 
InrkniKla is greenish, 

burkur.da-poga ibst , an edibb 
musi room growing on truiiki of 
d(aJ bur kunda trees. 

burhOfid, buru-kurid slisfc., Spilor- 
nis meUnotfs, the SouthLrn Indian 
Harrier Kngle. 

bjrsi (H. La ros?, chafing-dish ; 
Sad. lor^i) I. s’)st., a heap, a tuilly 
lit, of sneh materials as will only 
smoulder, not bum wi'.h a flame; 
If/rst ICtana, ku jnlotana, a tursi burns 
but docs not flame ; burnre scusfol 
1 anoa, the heap of smouldering fira 
has gone out. Note the idioms : 
mi flour VC jornkeda, he ate a lot, 
a icgii'ar heap ; londa Inrd ^aka, or 
inodhurd tak.io uainakada, he has 
got a heap of money. 

II. adj., with se^})el same meaning: 
h'ii lursi setagclic horataipe. 

HI. trs., to gather into a heap and 
set fire to mater bis al will only 
smoulder : lupyko kale lurBiia^ situ 
or$ si'.kurikole otrakoa. ; lze|^k<^ 
peteko, gunda husyko, 
patarakq, ganda cdkasi%l« 

burdia t tabareole frasK>im- 

times i 3 sa an tasthen «tew<^pol«s 

chafing-dish# (2) la Nag« Aft 
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G^r#l»l^ilko 

lerm occasionally refers to sccli 
materials aa will burn with a Hame : 
guriko, sahanko, sukanako, hasaia.- 
garko purggcko lurmay enage 
jlilcabaakanre arggc iieloa, cnabu 
eta.gclei3i.gela: they gather into a 
heap a. great quantity of cowdung, 
firewood, leaves and livecoah. ; when 
the flames die out, the mass conti- 
nues glowing : this is what we call 
ei^oeL (3) Asa trs. verb, it occurs 
in the cpd. dulhursi, syn, of duUnmdi 
to pour out into a Leap.. 
iursi’Q p. V., of such materials as 
will only smoulder, to be hcapcil 
up and s(t fire to: samage bvrnnlcanay 
jetueo kiko jiruhtana, tbi^ smouldei- 
ing fire was prepared and lit to no 
purpose; nobody warms bimself at it. 

-ur5t vib. n., (Ij the size of a 
smouldering fire ; the number^#* of 
such fires : bunursiko bursikeda 
gota or^ mosougoclgirijnna, with 
their smouldering fires (of ifio j re- 
ceding days) the whole house still 
smells of the smoke, (i) The burn- 
ing heap : nea ckoea bun urn ? 
lunurstdo erjjana, eta somtele bursi- 
If, our fire went out, wc made 
another. 

Bursi-ipitko absfc., a group of stars 
described under ij^7. 

Burai-kMmbOrn-ipUko, Burs]. 

slsl., a group of ntars 
dcacrihed under ipil. 

burti ^atin ,io Sad. Or. ptirfi, 
ewe's sufficiency) I. ft, dj., u cd with 
aU ; .iurU alt, the right amount of 
dampoftss for ploughing or eowing ; 
M lieid wiilch has just now the light 
if dbdDapaess for plougliing 


buru 

or sowing : bur/i alirele beilft tpendo 
jetete or() bofiuto all otaururajans, 
w’e sowed in ground nicely wet, but 
that little water di^’apJ^eared owing to 
heat and wind ; lurll ali nien^ ; 
piru*e ali bnrtigea, manil.u hertft, OH 
the high ground dampness is just as 
it siiouIJ be, let us sow the mustard, 
II. tr?., to give, primis', be’p, 
bring, enoiigli, sullic’cntly or abun- 
dantly for a definite purpose. This 
veib cither ^tunds alone or is 
affix-od to a sultible prJ. ; lurlta- 
ime, or oiriburtijime, give him 
ihe required amount. 
hurli-u ifix. V, to take for oneself a 
quantily sufTuient for one's need : 
hatiTi.kenae, luriinjatia 

et.akoe co^ebarakedkoa. 
bii-p-urh repr. v , to got each aa 
much as is neeilid : baba ac) rfipi 
bap-idlareben hu^mrtijana ci ? In 
bartering paddy for pigcon-p:as, 
did each of you two get as much as 
you w’autcd ? 

burli-o p. v., to have or to get enough, 
for a. given purpose : ga^i nSdolo 
hurt lakona lo5ota,lc lartiakan u ox 
locora.telo huriiakunj, we have 
liekls encugli for our sustenance. 
huriiy hurfige, burti oge adv., enough 
for one’s noids : iii-mdoiia. namlft, 
burti kaiu namlg, indeed I got 
some, but not enough. 

buru (cfr. Scottish bpae) I. sb$t,, 
a height, a hill, a mpimtain : hftsi 
hunire halu banoa. (2) a jatra, i.e., 
a sacrifice followed up by a fair auji 
much dancing. N. B. Thege pyp- 
ccedings Qevc;r take fjaop m a bilb 

but OH bigb 



for the purpose. 

*The original Muudas lived in the 
vicinity of the Himalaj-a^. It is 
natural ftr them to have looked upon 
those majestic heightis as the a^bodc 
of the Creator. Hence the word 
iurit came to denote divinity itself, 
and subsequently according to the 
genius of the language to denote 
many cognate ideas, siit-h as to 
QcknowUd^e as God or to adore. 
Trom the supreme Ijelng tiro term 
would naturally be cxlt^ndcd to 
any spiritual being to whom super- 
Luman j)ovv(rs were attributed. 
Later on, in tlic present religious 
system of the IMiindLS, all sneh 
beings were caPod with appio- 

priate specifications added. Hence 
the words luru and loicga Were 
originally used for the supreme 
spirit and divine attributes. 

Its use, meaning evil spiiit, is of 
much later date. The following facts 
bear out all this : In the Tamar 

police sub-division and in the 
country around "Marangbada, the 
word B'nrii is still cuivcnt as a 
synonym of Sii^hoxga to denote the 
Creator. The opds. 
and ]\J ahahiLVu denote diviiiit'es 
without the addition of the word 
lo7^ga, 3^ BiiYnho\ga^ d.o>ote.s ono r.f 
the tutelary village spirits, consider- 
ed as benign and ever ready to help, 
in opposition to spirits decidedly 
irascible and vindictive. 4>^ Bor^ga’^ 
hum is still used as a collective 
term denoting all kinds of spirits. 

The same term, used as a trans- 
itive verb means, to worship Sing- 


bonga and the tutelary spirits esta- 
blished by him. C° The adj. hurn^ 
kkan is, to this day, a synonym to 
hoi^galekan* 

II. trs., (I) to gather into a heap, 
to heap up : onakan baba kolom 
talarelm hiirnia, let us gather the 
threshed out paddy into aheap in tbo 
middle of the thre?hing-floor. 

HI. intrs., ^1) to hold a gatra or 
fair, with sacrifice and dancing, on 
some high ground : para boig^galere 
enaisko huruia, Mundas buld no 
fair unlcFs Ihiir pahfin has offered a 
Sii€ri(itc : ’Meromgntnh) zhraxhurulf^ 
the Mernrngiitu people hold a 
jatra, i e., a fair on (he occasion 
of the Soi*ai feast. (-2) to permit, 
order or establish a jatra : soral, 
mage oro girlbare pAr-iko huru^a^ 
th# Sorai, IMagc and Giriha jatras 
are held under the authority of 
the j abans ; Sarwadaren Gomke 
jot)ompoi%>hre lurujade taikena, at 
in Surwada the mis non- 
ary let the people hold a jatra in bis 
station. 

Luru-n rflx. v., to crowd upon one 
ajudher : gcgefcreiatko burnna, the 
brown-legged^ blaek centipedes gather 
many (cgelluT into a heap, 
buru-u p. V., to be beaj cd up, to bo 
gathered into a heap : hiirtllen gitil 
honko inuia,inuTa,teko tigapasaraoa- 
kada, the children, in their play, 
Lave scatt(;red the sand heap. 
hu-n-uru vrb. n,, (1) the number of 
fairs : ne sirma humiruko burukeda 
lelelko a^adiglrljana, this year so 
many village fairs have been held 
that people were „ fed up. (2) the 



extent of Leaping up : hunuruko 
burukeda baba pintarteia^ balaeakana^ 
they made such a heap of paddy that 
1 have no end of trouble to spread 
it out for drying. (3) the thing 
heaped up : ne babado okoe^ hunuru ? 
*1V. The word huru is affixed to 
the villagers name in which a jatra 
is held, V. g., Hasaluru^ Bamnihuru. 
It may abb be affixed to the name 
of the feast on the cocasion of which 
the jalra lakes place, v.g., daadiburu, 
sfiraiburu, magihuru, giriLdburz (last 
day of bdparoh)y indiburu. Most of 
ihejalras are Cctallishod by the 
Mundas tbemselvos and are preceded 
by a public sairifiee. They occur 
at fixed dates only in a few villages 
situated mostly in the Slripati 
country. The Mund is flock in large 
crowds and from distant places to 
their own jatras as well as to those, 
less numerous, which arc hold by the 
Hi/idus. The most sinking feature 
of the jatras is the crowds that take 
part in the dances. 

There is a sit of Inriis taking place 
in January, which are properly 
fneJas, i.c., mere fairs or extraordi- 
nary markets wothout dancing. 
These fairs set up by travelling 
merchants, are held in turn at Ilasa, 
Bamni, Torpa, Karra, Kamdera, 
Jbaria, Moagaon and Lapung. 

In the Hasada country, i.e., East 
of the Ranchi-Chaibasa road, the 
Munda dancing fairs are held on 
the feasts already mentioned (viz., 
dasdi, 86rai, mage, girtba, tndt). 
On the jatra ground, outside the 
village^ is planted a post the top 


of which is carved into a knob. 
This post is known as mun4ukani. 
These fairs depend entirely on the 
pahan of the village who can insti- 
tute or suppress them at will. It 
is at the foot of the mun4nkam that 
he offers the sacrifice intended for 
the fair. This is offered in the early 
afternoon and the gathering breaks 
up about sunset. No likaram is 
danced there and no bad song 
ever heard. 

In the Naguri country no fairs are 
held on the occasion of the mage 
and flower feasts. Those at the 
dasdi and sohorai festivals stop at 
sunset just like the fairs in Hasada. 
But not so the jetJibuTu and the 
indibitru, which take place on suc- 
cessive days at Ukrimandi, Murum- 
kel, Bamtoloea Karra, Marcha, 
Pakna, Torpa, Tapkara, Gutuhatu, 
Garsidum, Balainkel, Korakel, 
Kinsu, so that people thus minded 
are at liberty to make the entire 
round. People go home for their 
meal at sunset, bub soon come 
back in larger numbers, and the 
dunces (all J^kxram dances), last 
through the night. The lashua may 
also be danced in a corner of 
the j itra ground. All the young 
men who take part in the dance 
have one or more peacock feathers, 
and many also an egret of heron^s 
feathers, stuck in their turban. 
Many of the girls wear a similar 
egret in their chignon. They danco 
on a high ground outside the village 
and there is no mun4uJbam, The 
saorifioe ia offered by the pabta 



either anywhere oa thi» hijjh g^ronnJ 
or on lome other convenient spot. 
There are no vilbg^ 11 . ga similar 
to thoae of tbo Oraons, bronglit to 
these fairs, only aome small pieces 
of cloth renewed every year and 
tited as Bags. These at the end of 
the day are appropriated by the 
iKibans. Sometimes a drunk or 
dissolute dancer starts a bud song 
either in Mimdari or in Sudani. 
As a rule, however, all the songs 
are nn exceptionable, as with the 
generality of young people, bad 
i^ongs arj not in favour. These had 
spngs, hi it noted, are nowhere 
tolerated, even in the Naguri, 
country, at the ordinary dances on 
the akra or dancing ground inside 
the village. When they happen to 
be sung there, which extremely 
rare, a panchayat is always convent d 
th3 next day to punish the ])aity 
responsihlo. In the Kan a police 
subdivision, the dancing fairs slop 
before the night, as in the Hasada 
country and bad songs are never 
beard on those occasions. Night 
dancing fairs are common at and 
near Ranchi. But these ara fre* 
quanted mostly by Oraons. 

jPor soijDO time a kind of night 
dances, to whiLh people of the 
neighbouring villager were invited, 
has been in vogue West of the 
Raachii-Chaibasu road. SPbcsedaiuiea 
luit xtot calkd brut 

Th^ir IS im¥e4 faom iks waU 
flag planted jfiMr the CC the 

mhm ihsy tsbe place. They 


as lave the dancing fairs : henoe 
the ooneoursd of people is rather 
limited. ben the young men of 
a village have decided to hold a 
jhauda, they go with their drums 
to proclaim it at a few market 
place?. The da nee is not preceded 
hv any sacrifice and there is no 
notch* d post (such posts are never 
planted on the akra). The hkaram 
is danerd. In these jhania dariees 
as in the night fairs, bad likaram 
songs did occasionally creep in. 
They met with such determined 
opposition and wore so inexorably 
pmushed by the panchayats that the 
young men got di-gusted and, in 
most ])lace8, preferred to give up the 
jJiaudas altogether. 

^V. The names of (he varioui 
jatras are in retjuest when children 
play at solving word liddles, kaji* 
kahani. When no one can splve the 
riddle which h:i8 been proposed, they 
tell the riddle-proposer : 311, Sukan- 
buvutem, go to the Sukao jatra, or, 
Sukanburule omjadma, we give Ihco 
the Sgkan jatra. Then he has him- 
self to explain the riddle he had 
proposed. The next time they caa 
not solve one of the riddles, they 
name to him another 
burn, Bamuiburu, etc., until like 
that they have given him, ojr «enl; 
him to, all the i^itres they know of. 
So, at last they arc forced te cm>fesf 
themselves beaten ^nd ; &cbeg 
hn^rtde Than 4 >.Uey in 

tnrn begin pmpw x^ddlcn ig hw^ 

nnd niph tim§ in 9i$p 

|p|c| ^ irf 
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ike jatraS| till at la&t he has returned 
them all. 

The rIddle-propo?er not elwajs 
clone fjgiinst all the others, he may 
be bal ked ly a paity of his own. 
Sometimes when his opponents have 
exhausted the jatras they know of, 
they tell him : ju, carillLurutem, or, 
iiruburutem. This is a joke and 
means in a veiled rrnnni r The ex- 
crement jatra' : he of course refuses 
to accept such a j <tra. 

V. There are a number of trs. 
prds. to wdi’cli huru may be affixed 
with the moaning of, iiilo a heap : 
talUf dni, pOf pofaf kofa^. 

husid^ /?) *'*3 (^pQy 

tud^ tco, etc. : gitil gara jipare 
alithurnakana^ has been d« po- 

sited in a heap near the river; karae 
Lmsako caluluruiada , they have 
heaped up with the hoe the caith 
meant for levelling work ; uli hoeotc 
tasigirilena nadoko kala^f^nrufaduy 
the wind had strewn mangoes all over 
the place, now they have picked and 
heaped them up ; kolomr^ tasadko 
k^Bt^burnime, 8cra)>e into a heap the 
g^asB that covers th ^ thr£ahiug*floor ; 
(asadko irharuukaday they hare 
reaped grass and gathered it into 
a heap ; rur^ko racaree iflurutadiXy 
she has keai^ed up her sweepings in 
the emurtyard ; htiaia^ japste hasa 
d'otabu husid^T^g^kt, 
a iMiap of earth kas been raised tip 
srith iki$ levelilng pknk siear the pth, 
CMC let ui ^ «ttd turn at tato ika 
pit 4Meur 44riirulla« 

l uruiada, he kaa kougM aftd hesfed 
19 ^ iA coal $ jgtni MMo 


fapql’uruiaday on the dunghill they 
have tliiowQ the oowdung in a heap; 
mudhotSLga tnenait^ bora jsp§re 
diriko ierburuia, where there is a 
muanspirit, each passer-ly throws 
cne ftono U}>oa a heap ; hof^ko 
itidftuniked^t they have rooted up 
the Jior^ pulse and thrown it into a 
heap ; lus\jko teoLurutani, gather 
tic it raw into a Leap, with thy 
slick. 

buru-agia-ianum *lsfc., Lcpldaga- 
this Hamilton iana, 'Wall. ; Aca&tha« 
ceac. See oginjtinum, 

buru ara, buru*^liara I. rollectivd 
noun for hills whether forest-clad 
or clean d, i.e., the whole fori at ; 
Luiunrale senbarakena. 

11. adj., jungly : na disum Inrn^ 
aragea ; lurunta disumrele taintana. 
buruara taffy luruharaian udv., alt 
over the forest : huruaratanU ddfd* 
karakia, kale namkpi. 

bufAidicfa Jitly., hill and p^aiu^ 
sbst., hilly, undulating country t 
liana bitrubfras} en jatiko namoa, m 
yonder hilly country that kind of 
animals are found. 

buruberaiariy burutanleratsUy buru^ 

btrakorc adv., all over the country, 
everywhere, on all sides 1 buruian^ 
berai^rd^ dirabarakena. la soagv 
the two words ma}’ etand 6?parately 
and be twice repeated : kurnbmmiw 
aianido, berab^rart rai, oa eveiy kiH 
flsuustard, in every valley mustard 1 
tie., behold the irkole country l^losr 
with the #f caiftdArd tUoa* 

sums 1 

bnrb-blca intii^ Md h COfC% |» 

coUficit ilim cxd CA tk# Idtti s 
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bitru-blt9( 

hurubicakena ci ? Cihom (ondais^ku!* 
laken ? Cihom kakagkukuiia, Cihom 
dirjalatiia I Hast thou been collect- 
ing* ore on the hills ? Hast thou 
been making charcoal in the forest, 
thus to walk with 'a broken back, 
and bent like a bow T 

buru-biisc sbst., a large male rook 
snake the female of which is called 
iansurihii^* Probably Python 
Molurus. 

* Buru-botsica sbsl., the mounfain- 
spirit, one of those tutelary spirits 
which according to the Asur legend, 
Singbonga cslablisbcd in every 
Mundari village. They are the 
spirits of the Asur^s wives clinging 
to the reascending Singbonga^s gar- 
ments and whom be, with a migbty 
jerk, shook off so that tbey were 
spread all over the Munda country. 
One version says : those who fell on 
hills becamesBurubongas, whereas 
another version says : those who 
were pitched off from his right side 
became Burubongas. Every vllloge 
Las its full complement of tutelary 
spirits so that there arc lluruhoT^gcts 
even in places without hills. 

Amongst the lesser spirits Burn- 
lot^gn is considered the best disposed 
towards man, maybe because he fell 
from Singbonga’s right side. Ho 
never becomes a najomho-n^ga, i.e., 
never causes misfortune or sickness 
at the bidding of a witch, though he 
may do so from bis own will. It is 
to him that people resort and offer a 
namloi^ay a sacrifice of impetration, 
when in need of help. 

^fo-can^kl abat., a poetical name 


bara-fitt 

for a tiger or a leopard, litly.^ one 
who climbs hills. Tigers and leo- 
pards havo their haunts mostly on 
forest- clad hills. 

bora-citi sbst., a snake so oalled, 
said to be poisonous. 

bnruj-buru^ adj., sjn. of hurn^* 

lekan. 

hurudburudy ^hurudbarudge adv.,cyn» 
of hurudleka : Nipilko rakahjan 
hurudburud (song), the stars havo 
risen shining ^brightly ; hurudburud^ 
gee lijaakana, he wears a snow- 
white dress. 

buru jleka adv ^ Itly , like very 
white, i.e., in the manner of utter 
whiteness. This adv. modifies the 
adj. puudi to denote smth. snow- 
white ; pundi used alone might be 
grey or whit 3 indifferently. Buru^^ 
tcka ptindi therefore has the same 
mean ing as Uirudlekar^ or huiud- 
hurud, 

buru^I eVan pyn. of aJca\hlcan and 
iara'lek.inj*Ai\\y snow-white. These 
adjfi., have the Fame meaning as the 
old ad JR. hnrudy aka\ and taral, just 
as pundilckan has the same meaning 
as pundi and aralekan , the same 
meaning arq. The old adjs. are no 
more used alone except the form 
iaralgca which occurs in songs. The 
repeated forms hurudhuru^^ akalp* 
akah and taraltaral are still used and 
arc sy ns. with hurudlekan, akalpekan^ 
tarallekari : ne kagaj huru^lekagea, 
or, lurudburudgeaj this paper is 
snow-white ; lurudlekan kagaj 
anime, or, burudhuru^ kagaj aulme, 
bring snow-white paper. 
bartt*4«u ibst.| the Hill Monkey 



m 

boro-^ia-n^ baroj 


Jack tree. It seems that in reality 
there CKists no tree of this name. 
It has been heard only in the idiom : 
huruiaulekae m6ntana (or mO^tana), 
he swells, or he puffs himself up, 
like the fruit of the hill monkey 
jack. Understand : he keeps angrily 
silent and inactive. 

buru-^iais^ Has.syn. of luyJii'liaT^ 
Kag. sbst , Solanum nigrum, L nn ; 
Solanaceac, — a small, herbaceous 
weed of fields and waysides, with a 
small edible fruit, red when ripe. 

biirU'dincua syn. of kuhra clinciia, 
sbst, the White-breasted King-('row. 

buru-epelotn, buru-ependom, buru* 
ependoia^ Has. syn. of hagia, hugla- 
rt 4 tu, turi Nag, sbst., Peucodannm 
nagpurense, I’rain ; Umbelliferae,— 
a tall herb, 5-7 ft. high, with two or 
three times tripartite leaves, the 
leaf-segments of the lower leaves 
ovate-acute, those of the upper 
leaves linear. It has green or brown- 
ish flowers in umbels. The stems 
are used to make flutes. See jgiriejge- 
lorn, and epelomjaite. 

buru-e|eke sbst., Euphorbia Nivu- 
Ha, Ham. ; Eupborbiaceae,— a shrub 
with copious milky jaico and rouuJ 
branches spirally armed with thorny 
tubercles. 

baru-^andal sbst., Opbiophagus 
elaps, the Hamadryad, a hooded 
anake with erect poison fang. The 
neck is dilatable, but to a less ex- 
tent than that of the cobra. This 
snake which grows to a length of 
12 ft , is yellow in colour with about 
50 black bands converging towards 
the head. These bands are broadest 


near the tail. The belly is yellow, 
black towards the tail. When at 
biy this snake raises its bead about 
two feet above ground. 

buiU'gharia syn. of huruagia* 
janum, 

burn guiagu-narl syn. of gur^^gn- 
nctriy 7'uf^ndriy ruru^ndriy lamandrl^ 
slst., Bauhinia Vahlil, W. and A. ; 
Caesalpinieac, — an extensive jungle- 
climLer with large two-lobed leaves 
and 8—12 seeded pods. These pods 
are called lamq. and the seeds are 
eaten. Mundas distinguish the 
lam(ij with generally fev-sceJed 
pods, from the hesellama which has 
larger pods and more seeds. These 
are most likely but two forms of tbo 
same plant. The anirnists are not 
allowed to eat the seeds before the 
feast of Kolomsing. It is with the 
leaves of this climber that gttr^gus, 
loaf capes, are made. llop3s are 
extensively made from the fibrous 
stems, especially by the Blrhors. 
buru>hara var. of huraara. 
buru-hes^ (Sad. tani^gra^pakair) 
sbst., Ficus retusa, Linn. ; Urtica- 
ceae,— a large wide-spreading tree 
with sub-rotund, sharply pointed 
leaves, 3-4" long, petioles 
long, and reddish fruit. 

bura-h^r{ sbst., the Palm-Swift, 
which nestles on frees. 

buraj, barfi]u (H. burj) I. sbst, 
sometimes used for cura^ muniukam^ 
a tower. 

II. iutrs., to build a tower : maratac* 
geko hurUluakada, they have built 
a large tower. 

p. v., imprsl., of 



Irura*fii3isl 

a tower^ to be built : eu Latagftbure 
baria^e hurUjualcana^ tliat Luildiug 
baa two towers^ two towers have 
been added to that building, 
^arti'iaia^gf a chaiu of hilla. 
buru-jon 9 sbst., a broom-grass, «o 
called. 

iMira-kandala?, bum kandaraf, 
bum-kati^alal, bum kaodafsT (Sk. 
handar^ H. Jtaddald) sbsfc., a oave, 
a grotto ; Jisa hurukandarAircc 
jonunilcna. 

buru-kapi sbst.j an axe witli a 
convex edge or an edge protruding 
at an angle (PI. Ill, d). 

Imru-kula syn. of marai^ Jciila, 
Jicmsi^ hamukuJ a ^ sbst., the r.>yal 
tiger : lui'nkida biiiig -baug italic 
leloa, soncilado bauga(Jbiiagu(J, the 
tiger ih striped, the kopard is spot- 
ted. 

buru4<crij va*r. ol l^rkuruj. 
bura.kutji Nag. sl^st., a si'ght’y 
convex hill top : isukulhonko 
ktttire ciiagirmita^gi^tanko inuia^tuna, 
the school b‘ ys are piayiag excit- 
edly on the hilltop. 

bumleUan syn. of loic^ffahkan, 
biiru4udfiludja-ta^j "yu. of Aurin^ 
ludiVudiUj sbst., Arislida Cuming- 
iani, Ti iu. and Uupr. ; Giaminea.‘, — 
a dwarf annual gra^s with .small 
leaves. 

buru-IuknI-iop5^bst., Arundinclla 
EOtoa:^ Tr!n ; G.jamineae, — a 4all 
perennial grass to mi^ke brooms. 

burum I, abs. ii., a bullock^€ h^^bit 
of .lyH^gdown when at wqi^ : no 
Xifrlb^mpir^tele ahinp^i^ia. 

II. adj., with ui'i, a bulloujc which 
ii in 4^^ l/iji^;4gwn.5b^ 


IM 

burtiflbM«r 

at work, 

HI. iatiif., used of anionalt only, ic 
lie down with folded legs and head 
erect : tikln dipU ur^ko kako 
aiimako htiruma. This prd. is come* 
time? used j >klfigly of men : iuaiii 
nan^gebu jagara, dolabu 
let us stop talking and li# ibp 

sleep. 

y., meaniiag §$ 

iutri*. : soben urj[ko buryi>)iievjQn§, 
hu-p-ui um syn. of by^l^rmn, {/y^lurum^ 
see under bupurum, 
hn-n-tirum vrb. n.,>(l) the .extent or 
dur.'itlon of lying down : buuurumko 
burn njana Larabaje tlnbajo eua^tako 
biiidj.wia the c.iitle remained lying, 
fro. II noon till thro * o\dojk. (2) tha 
aniaiuls lying down : m^sA bun^t^ 
rumkodo birid^'ana, ct 5 somteko 
1 urumruraj na, after lying down 
they got up, now they are lying 
down flgun. (J) the mafUner of 
lying ^own : ue sadom cinao mep- 
Ueda tisiiskdo :iir\bi^)iuru)ve Lurum- 
jau'i, what did this harso get into 
its h'^al to-day to lie down thus 
(Uly., what did it say to-day, that 
it laid its.'lf down) like a bullock ip 
the middle of its woik ? Mii 
siglrrj tolkire bu*iurame burunip 
go^^ee gacaouterena, when one 
yokes (his bull jck to the.cpi’t, it lies 
down as if dead, 
huru-waj Kvo. of bJrmd. 
burmp«aa intrs.. to li) dpwp agAip 
and again on the wfy Either i 
sagi?i hardole harlj^, ^Ki 

h^mry^fpa^janddeU 

.k]|ii?Mpi.|;iiir ,to lie jdppjn flfl 
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Oftives ar6 lying all aarmni’d him. 
iMmiiikiWF-en rfix. to Ik (loTrnall 
ronnd. 

hurumhiur-o'p.y,, to be eurrotmJed 
by anifnals wbkh lie down. 

barum-himditi rflx. v., to Ue 
do^vB together : uriko 

hundiakana, 

burum4di [irtrs., to lie down again 
anJ Rgain, to romaln lying down: 
ne uri sTtaiiree hnmmidia^ 
burttni4c€se4 trs , to bar a paseape 
by lying down : urj duate barum^^ 
Icesedkeda^ oi: urj Clmzxq bui^mh€S€d- 
hfldlea, 

hurumkeied-^ p.v., to be prevented 
from passing by some animal lying 
in the way : duar hurvkmhczeilakaua ; 
duarle hurumkeeedakana^ we cannot 
pass ibe door owing to an animal 
lying a^'ross it. 

burum len, buntm^rpa trs , to 

press down or crush smtb. by lying 
down on it : urj busyi burunilenkeda. 
hurumleU'Q^ lurujiilopa-o p.v,, (o be 
crushed omder the weight of an 
animal. 

I>UF-Ui3^ga (Sad. hoLrjT^gd) Jide 
Haines, syn. of hitahororo. 

buru-pandalt, tMiru-pandaftl sbst-, 
a large snake said to be of a brown- 
ish olive colour, and reported as 
poisonous; likely, the same as, or 
a^orm of, burugandat, 
iiwu< 4 >eca abet., a specks of owdet. 
See under kokor* 

ilutiiij<^cafnbM gyn. firimugi 
sbst , the wild form of Phaseolus 
aoonitifdlios, Jacq ; Papilionaooae, — 
a diffuse, trailing heib with dkaeeted 
kftiWi 4Miia1kr ^tban dhe cultivated 


form ceiled mugima^fa^ 

bum-niliaTl, burH’iiifi eC 

kortyarahuri, 

1wruri«i Has. bar&r! Nag. 'fSafl. 
durvTi) sbst , Gardenia guramifera, 
Linn.; Kubiaceae, — an unarmed, 
woody ba?h of the jangles with 
r.s’nons buds, small, shining, obo- 
vate haves, under 3" long, whito 
flowers and an oblong fruit which is 
eaten. 

bur4i>sai3i,ga sbst., a species of wild 
yam. 

burU'Ssfiri syn. of hiTOonaUri. 
buru-seiaigcl.sui syn. olhur 2 iag^a^ 

fan urn . 

bura-fetciaigra sbsfc., a kind ofblood- 
fu.ker, with a somewhat smalLrand 
mujli darker body than the common 
bl»c)d-sue‘k( r. 

ijurab {Sad. hurack) TI. vpdnid) T. 
(To., (') to wipe out, fo destr »y 

altogelh r, to use up, to sellout: 
.simkoo litraokedkoa* (2) flgur.itlve* 
ly, to ruin : diku alo sobene bura6* 
cabukcdfea, 

bmoo-n t(1x. v, to kill oneself: 
kuaree ^yar(iO/iy^i7ia. (:l) to ruin one- 
self (this meaning supposes a snital/Ia 
context) ; pur.^ boroko iliarkiteko 
bufa^njana, 

bu‘p-uritl5 repr. v., fl) to destroy, kill 
each other : map^teko bupurMan r. 
(2) to ruin ea.h other : napaUitekitSi 
bufurabjana, 

kurab'O p. t., (1) only in the 83. 
person, -to be killed, destroyed, wiped 
out, sold out, eaten up, uied up : na 
dacu h'jtrt^Tbgirigkai an boro 
janay that man is dead; net^r^ 
(#) to ba roia^ 
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hurahjanaii ^ ; n^om huraocah<tjana. 
lu^n^urqd vib. Jft., dcBtruction, ruin : 
inkure bunurab e^^jana, theii* des- 
truction has begun ; nalisra lutiu- 
rabtekij^ kabuakana, tbcy are ladly 
ruined by their lawsuits. 

II. Occurs also as afx.: jomlvrcby 
to eat up, so lliat nothing remains; 
akirii^buraby to sell all ; ovilurady to 
give all away; wnluiob^ to cut down 
all, so that nothing remains ; goHu- 
rabqy to die all out ; boshurabot to 
die without issue. 

burbnrul Nag. var. o£ ludulltidu),, 
buri sjn. of bana and birwindi. 
bufi, generally buria^ sbst., (1) an 
old woman. (2) the wife, the house- 
wife, the mistress of the bouse,, even 
if young : Soma luria Soma'^s 
wife. In this meaning iurt, not 
buria^ may take a possessive afx.: 

or more often burixi^tz^y my 
wife ; hurim or more often huriimney 
thy wife ; buritr^ his wife. (.1) to- 
gether with Jiarani, it forms the cpd. 
haramburiakii^y a married couple, 
(a joke to crack at young couples). 
HaramhuriakiT^ taikena, there was 
once a married couple (stereotyped 
beginning of most tales). 
luri-Q p. V., of women, to age,^ to 
beccme an old woman : luriakanae 
n^o. 

bnria, generally boriako, gyn. of 
jporpondam sbst., a kind of frog- 
bopper, a bug in the larva stage, 
with long, white, cottony filaments 
•ticking out from its back. They 
live gregariously on the kujuri creep- 
er, the heiq tree and the miriri bush. 
The branches, leaves and soil under 


them are covered with & thick 
layer ©f white secretions ©r excre- 
ments. The adult bug has ill-fitt- 
ing green wrings and looks like a 
moth : kujuriren bvriako ladkekoa- 
Uko jomkoa, ; he?nrei.ko§ [ko jornea, 
j^rcleka teta ; mirlrirenkoa j[ misiri* 
leka liCTcna oro ladkahidka tainu,. 
jomh re enreuko jomca ; Avjuvi 
frog-hoppers, are caUn baked : the 
gum -like translucid secictions of 
the hesq frog-hoj pers are also f aten ; 
those of the viiriri freg-hopj ers,. 
sweet like sugar-candy and brittle, 
(often) cause vomiting, people cat 
them ncveitheJcss ; miririren luruika 
daru jutidlere rokage soben muliteko 
tebena otcre, frog-Lopieis on a 
miriri bush, if the bush he touched,, 
at once ji:mp off in all diiections. 

buria-bfir 1. adj., elderly (as apply- 
ing to females onlv), in declining 
yearl ; ale tolare mia^ tskar burialdr 
kuFi xnenaia. Also used as adj«. 
noun. 

II. intrs., to reach middle age : kae 
burialdr] ed a y sidan^regee go^jana. 
buriabdr-o p. v., of a woman, to be- 
come elderly : luriabdrakanae, 
burialdr re adv., when of green old 
age, when ripe in years : buriabarregee' 
cabajana, she died when she was 
getting old, 

buria-gurnlu sbst., the latest 
variety of guruluy Panicum miliare, 
Lamk., Gramineae, ripe only in 
October-November. The grains are 
white. 

burU-lukajlukud^, boria.rukti)?- 
rnkub9 p. v., to become a very old 
crone, lean and bony ; en kupi 
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bftdoe InrMnkudlukudjana, 
liifialukiiilukudQgey hUriaritht^’* 
fUkHl^gn adv.i modifyiDg^tV^j?, eame 
tbeaning. 

lruria-ntk( gyn. of larandarHaki 
Art., the common hair comb with 
teeth on both sides, in cntrd. to 
iSnaki, an ornamental comb #ith 
tOeth on ore side only. 

burlfl trs., (1) to break off at the 
yObl (horns, teeth, finder nails, toe 
nails) : uputtt^jte dlrlia,© luridk{a, 
(2) pyn. oijpatud^ to cause the rim of 
a basket to come off. (S) syn. of 
iK^hurid^ fi^rativoly, wiJi taka 
ts d* 0 ., to extort money : 
lufidkia^ h9r extorted mon y from 
him ) Hasaburu hulaia, honko babar 
gandako h\ifi4kina^ cn th ; day of 
the Hasa jatia my childien suc- 
eeeded im getting from mo ^ach 
two annas. 

lufid’Ciix^x. V., (1) to knock off 
bodily one^e own horn, tooth or nail : 
nput^htanre diriisce lurtdenjana. (2) 
fig., to baek out of a common enter- 
prise : mosate senQtanle taikennj 
a^do Infidenjann, 

wpr* V., (1) te knock 
off each other’s horn, tooth, 
Uftil : hiraki^ uputu^kena mipia^ 
diriia,kiia bupuridjdna, (2) to extort 
ctih other^s moi Oy whenever < pp - 
tnhity offers : Input 

inM 

hufid-g V., (1) cC tieth, 1 orns, 
milk, to be knocked or fall oat 
bddily i gsnda ctitire ga$ lire sarsar 
htfided, a sore at .hk^ tip f a £n Or 
eimses tie mnl to come off. {i) 
a a |W»fiotr othif 


wickfer-worfc, to get loose at the Hm i 
baiko argro ttiukitaiia, luridjana, 
baling, the basket^s Hln came off. 
(3) syn. of tudhuridq^ of money, to 
be extorted ; am in kamire^ ualatae 
huridjana, the money he took so 
long to collect by daily wages, 
wat extorted from him, or he was 
cheated cut of it. 

hu^n-tirid vrb. n., (1) the total loss 
of a horn, tooth or nail : diriA 
lunnridte ne kcra kamsaojana, this 
buffalo was quieted by the less of 
its horn. (2) the extent to which 
horns, teeth or nails are knockt?d 
out: mcromk'ia, didikeneikiu^ tupn- 
gurikena, miadnj huntiride bnrid- 
jana baran diriia, mosate sengjana, 
two goats standing on (nd clashed 
their heads together, the horns of 
one were knocked clean off. (.’i) the 
loosening of the rim Of a Las et : 
hunurid buridjana tui3.ki(aiiai, ^obeh 
tonol ocrctibajana, the rim of my 
basket has become ^o loose that all its 
ligaments have come off. (4) 
money extortion : btrubulat^r^ 
paeSa hunurid kaiia, slikuada, I was 
displedsed because I had to give 
them money to go to th ' fair. 

btiri'dila, bsrhdipli sbst., matronly 
age : hcia gms^gn lurid tiarem kb- 
mantana (So n ), so, my aunt, thou 
art making a bride of tbysekf in thy 
old age I >ur pur^ b- riako 

kako tebaea, mariy a housewife 
does not »»ach o’d age. 

buri’^kriko (Sk. ddrikd^ female) 
collective iw un, marri*d w>men in 
general or in any specified p]aee« 
bur}-i|taik itat, of huru4id^. 
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bufjm-sulg^u^ 

burim suI^M^ I or jiani'smgud ! 
call of the suhjud^ llieiococoyx 
variuS;, the Ilawk-Cuckoo or Brain- 
Fever- Bird. 

buri-namo p. y.^ of vvomcn^ io 
ehiink with a<^e : nckan durnddurucl- 
ko pura liurit^geko bitrinamoa^ such 
dwarf women sliriiik with age to a 
very small size. 

bur!o p. V., used in spinning tops 
when the top does not spin, or 
Bpinniiig dies out inside the circle. 
See hlidorainu^. 

burisarsac syn. of dariasarsar. 
bufid I. sbst., syu. of kiiademho , 
kiiamde, the flower-bud of Phoenix 
ttcaulis ; kitari^ burldrc jo patura- 
akan taina, the fruit of the stemless 
palm is enclosed in the flowerbud. 

II. intrs., of Phoenix acaulis, to 
bu3 : tisiRgapa kitiko bnridtana, 
bii-n-vrUl vrb. n., the amount of 
budding : no kita bu7iurid buri^- 
jana miad cupa(J.rege turia uruia^a- 
kana, th's palm has budded so richly 
that a single tuft has six buds. 

burka^ burlika, butiika 1. sbst., 
(]J a catch on the underside of tiles 
to prevent them from sliding, 
(2) hernia (j)rotruding). 

II. adj., having a protruding, knob- 
likc appendix or excrescenso : hnrka 
horo, a pcivon with a protruding 
navel ; burka kec^, a tile with a 
catch underneath : hnrka laltin, a 
lantern provided with a bulks eye 
lens ; burka botolo, a bottle with 
concave bottom. Also used as adj. 
noun and nickname of persons with 
a bulging navel ; bence the proper 
pames : Burka, Butitka and jButtiki. 


buru 

III. trs., to make tiles with a small 
catch underneath ; kec^ burka erne. 
burka-Qy lurYika-gj lutuka-Q p. v.^ 
(1) of tiles, to be made with a small 
catch : kec/j hurkaaka7ia. { 2 } of 
persons, to have a hernia, or a navel 
which bulges out : burkaakanae. 

burka. daru syn. of narialdarUy 
sbst.. Cocos nucifera, Linn. ; Palmcao, 
—•the Coco-Nut, not found in the 
Munda country but known from 
markets or travels. 

buru Has. var. of hare Nag*, 
boluss. s of pulse. 

buru I. adj., (of i^ulscs and other 
leguminous seeds) sprouted in the 
pod and thus spoiled : burn rambra- 
ra utu ka sibila, rambraburur^ 
utudo sibila, a stew of rambra which 
has sprouted in the pods is not 
tasty, but a stew of rambra bolusses 
is. 

II. intrs., to germinate in the pod 
and BO get spoiled for culinary 
purposes. The p. v. form huru^u 
is used in the same meaning : ne 
sirma rambra huruja7ia, 

III. trs. caus., of rain, to Cause seeds 
to sprout in the pods : nes5kan5, 
jargi Boben rarikoe hurukeda, 
hu~7i,^uru vrb. n., (1) the extent or 
amount of seed germination in the 
pods : hunuru buyujana mia^ jake^ 
bugiu ramya kam namea, such an 
amount of ramra seeds have germi- 
nated in the pods that you won^fc 
find a single one in a good state ; 
hunuru buyujana oko^roko^do red^ 
uter 9 tana. (2) the seeds which have 
germinated in (the pods : neako 
sida jurundur^ hunuru ci taeom 
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bufu.b'oru 

jurundurg, ? Is it during the former 
cyclone or the latter that these seeds 
got thus spoiled ? 

hitro.bura^ budu-bu^u (Sad. hiir- 
hurate) descriptive or connotative 
of a long-drawn hidden movement, 
L adj., qualifying gao^ a deep 
furrow, connoting a. ploughing in 
which the plough has sunk bodily in 
and moved through the earth : btirn^ 
luru ga5te ui’iko purg-geko lagaQtana. 
u. trs., (1), to bury the whole body 
of the plough whilst ploughing : 
naeal huruluriuime, (2) whilst 
under waterj to blow bubbles as 
children while swimming do for the 
fun : d.ae Imruburvjada, darco 

iMTuhurxijacla* 

luruluru-n rflx- v, (1) to swim 
under water : hiriihurutunc, (*2) to 
walk under cover of a dense growth : 
aminaia. lat birre kuclm borokeda, 
eskargem huruluriiniana ? 'Wert 
tbou not afraid to push tby way- 
alone through such a denso jungle ? 
luruhuru-n p. v., to move unseen 
under somo cover : naeal btirtiburn- 
jaua, the plough passed under the 
soil, i.e., cut a very deep furrow. 
huruburutan adv., descriptive of a 
long, hidden movement : biirtiburu- 
iane sitana, be keeps the entire 
ploughshare under the soil ; the re- 
eult of this ploughing is ; o!e 
Ivruhurufan gaS^tana. A s’dll 
deeper ploughing which throws up 
clods of earth is described as lara^ 
luru] burteburuban umunaunme, 
dive and come swimming under 
water; bnmhtirnlan bir horae parom- 
he crossed the jungle remaining 


borul-bufuf 

the whole time under the cover of 
the trees. 

bur^rburyi var. of baraburu. 
buful-burul, budui-buduj[ (Sad, 

burhurach ; Dekkan II. hurbnrCty 
a bubble) syn. of sereherei I. sbst., 
the bubbling of water, especially 
previous to boiling point : basai^akaii 
dare budMudut banoa, purkj mena. 
II. intrs., to rise in small bubbles : 
bur nib ii ru\ta n (t . 

bitriilbnru'i-Q intvs., same meanings 
baba saratanre piirido ka puvioa, 
hutlmhuduiaa^ the w^atcr in which 
paddy is parboiled for the second 
time, does not seethe but gives ofE 
tiny bubbles only. 

lurullarullan adv'’-., modifying Iclo : 
LuruVjuru'Uan Iclotana, it looks as 
tbougb slightly bubbling. 

burul-burisl var. of hara(bnrni^ 
but moreover 1. adj., (1) of sur!’yccs 
worn smooth by use, planed or* 
polished ; hurulli'kan has the saiiio 
meaning : bihYiCi] chan sel, hurmj eJcaii 
pacri. (2) of animals with smooth- 
hair: hnrnVmriii cui or bunni clean 
cui. In this meaning huruiburnU 
is also used as adj. nouu : okoe;^ 
burMuriil^ njdo ? 

II. Irs , to wear smooth, to plane, 
to polish : randate no mej huruihu- 
ru\ianK 

bupilburui-Q p. V., to be worrb. 
smooth, to bo planed or polished : 
ne kantara sel ruru?3i,ruruta,te burxCi- 
burtiiahana^ the husking cavity in 
this piece of jack wood is worn out 
by repeated poundiug. 

III. adv., with or without the afx». 
ange, ge^ tan, iange^ also bxiru'il eha-^ 
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modifying cajju, lel^ laiy rxha^ Uho. 

btiru|teka adv., syn. of bara^bu- 
rnUan^ buruIhuruUa?? , literal and 
figurative meanings. 
liirullekan adj., syn. of lara'^buru'ij 
iurulburuly literal and figurative 
meanings : burn'll ehan bore dura 
topokatjnaj dust sticks to bis well 
oiled hair. 

bOiujU'daru (Sad. Idt eandan) 
sLst., Baubinia variegata, Linn.; 
Cacsalplnleae, — a middle-siz?d tree 
of the jungles with two-1 obed 
leaves and showy, white or variously 
coloured flowers, which appear 
together with the leaves. These 
finwers are eatable. 

bufumii^, gurumua (In Sad. hnni- 
mua means simpleton. Mud is pro- 
bably a contraction of II. wunddnCi, 
to shave smb. with a view to inflict 
shame on him) adj., beardless (of 
adults who do not , shave and have 
neither heard nor moustache.) 

burma^-buruia, (]) var. of harai^- 
burins^. (-2) syn. of haddaT^luddur^, 
busar, bus^ra I. trs., to untwist 
twine or rope ; punucvi husdrakeate 
baear puciitam, having untwisted 
one end of the rope, pass the other 
end through the loose strands. 

II. intrs., (1) 'of thread, twine or 
rope, to untwist of its own accord. 
(!2) of flowers, especially those which 
have twisted buds, to begin opening : 
La husdrajanci sartaloa. (.'i) in songs, 
var, of onion, of plants, to come up : 
ne Buku jati jap^re, ne suku nomo- 
nelen, ne suku karae mucurire, ne 
Buku lusaralen, this bottle-gourd 
bas come up near the hedge of dry 


sticks. 

husar-Q, husdra-g p. v., (1) to be 
untwhted : sutam, bagar umderaa- 
kanate husdraoa, thread, twine can 
be untwisted. (2) used instead of 
the intrs. 

biMi‘Usar, lu-n^usdra vrb. n., end 
of untwisted rope, made into a ring 
through which the other end of the 
rope is slipped (in ciitrd. to punneu 
which denotes either end of the pre- 
pared rope) : hela, jorar^ bunusdra 
pura sakta5akana, ka busaraptana, 
! I say, the end of the rope used to 
I tether cattle is so tight that I can- 
j not untwist it ; bunusdra busara- 
I k3ate baear pucytam, 

! husargge , husdragge adv., so as to 
j untwist J deratane taikena, busarggea 
j aradllkeda, ho was twisting up a 
rope, but let it 'go long enough for 
it to untwist. Note the idiom : 
buti husarggee jomjada, he eate 
enough for his navel to bulge out. 
bu$|j (Or. bm'u, hay, dry straw) 

* I. sbst., straw of any kind of cereals 
especially paddy : gurultnhus^ra 

omonp u(J kub sibila, mushroooms 
grown on millet-straw are luscious ; 
ora huside dabakana. 

II. adj., mixed with straw hits : no 
baba busiigea, gosarib^tape, 

III. trs., to let fall straw bits on 
snath. : or.^ besge j^akau taikenapo 
busvkeda, 

IV. intrs., to get a crop of straw : 
ciminuis^pe husuakada ? 

busy,-7i rflx.. v., to cover oneself with 
straw bits : busyree inuia^kena, go^a 
b^e busi^njana. 

buuc-gg p.v., to produce straw J no 
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men 0 %iieki mnnoa. 

vrb. n., tbd « t 

l)?Mf iWirff«^ed abotit : hlhiii^lS 
bt^^e^a icoI<!^ te^a jalc^j 

aaki^ parc'jorf, Hafd difop- 

p®tf td ftiUbh dtMff USt dvef tiih 
thtesbing-fiobi? ttoit dWbe^te^ it ^ilf 
a loi^gf 

efriW fbpe. 

Note the' proverb’: jfrfbia^a’r 
xabala^ ik^’iutdr sJJ ittf Babilbala, 
it i§ easy to Biteak a ;^r t a i^b^e', but 
v6ty difficult to rfn p i£ iffaw rope, 
i.e;, it ie easy erion^h to prcveiit 
iober people frbbl qtfdfreHin^, but 
it is very diffidult to ^op tliem from 
doing so wlietf they have' drunk 
rice^beer. 

bt^y-bln^ sbfit., a Straw ctisbioa, 
like a rlng^ for wometi to cahry loads 
on the head. 

bifsi^-btifa' I. abs. n., a rehsation 
of horror, i.e., feat and diVgust, in 
cntrdl to gizirgam<i% simple loath- 
ing; mia^ tija hotgreo’ jumais^ljna, 
nfijake^ humhum men^gea, a cater- 
pillar crept along my neck, 1 am 
still sick with the horror of it. 

II. adj., horrid : nckan bmt^um 
kajiko alope jagarea. 

HI. intrs. imprsl., (1)' to fed horror 
or nau^iea ; sometimes also : to see 
or bear with a shudder ; dakda^ko 
hadjadjiia^ Idlia, lusubv'sitiiifia, 

I saw a man being operated upon^ 
I felt sick; kulalatatf^iis^ sOnkena, 
kulado kae taikena enneo busuH'^- 
iiwtty 1 came upon the lair of a 
tiger, it was not there, neveHhelesa 
I had my heai% in my month ; mia j 
hpft kotaci^te kamfiletta; 


ena aiumke^te isu hopoko lusiAuiu^ 
^eiiody a child got a taifpih 
across its (btoat, the there meufioii 
of it upset many people. (2) id 
cause horror : fijuTco lol hu9uiUiia^ 
o\f hiisuiusuged: 

hiisuiusu^'l^ p.V., 1 3 get bornfi^i to 
8 je of hear ^ith a s* uddeV. 
bu^uiusu^e^ iusuiusutan adv.J witi^ 
horror, w th a sbiidder • bo jb§ 
maoOmle fellefe iusubusuye atakaroti 
we look at human blood wit¥ a 
shudder ; salaiigi daruTO calbarantaii 
bbn husulu^utani^ lelkj[a, I saw witE 
horror a boy crawling about in tho 
branches of a tall tree. 

bifstf-cubdl shst., shrews or miik- 
rats living in large families in the 
straw on threshing-floors. Note ttV 
idioms ; (1) lui^cundileka bonkd 

men^koatae, he has a lot of small 
children. ( 2 ) cuiskgi mrntem 
cundihk^, thou smokest man/ 
cigars. 

busy-irandal (Sad. bhnsgandat) Cfr. 
masalgandalf gandalmdsal, adj., 
scattered about like straw bits' : 
PataLgurablrre san nomoa ci ? — busy^-^ 
gandala, ciminem cikaea ? Is there 
firewood to be found in the Pangrua 
jungle ? — There are sticks all about 
as much as thou mayest possibly usO. 
(2) a lot, a large number : Hsitgem* 
dal honkotaiia, men^koa, I baVo aMat^ 
of small children. 

hv^zngmdalge^ hnmgandaUan adv. : 
tamrasbutate hm^gmdaltcm j^ ta^itk 
kana, undbr the guata trees a^Ioi oF 
fruit li;s scattered. 

busy.gaa4a .bit, a tKbV, rSagaS 
f«a(r oiiar of 
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bastf-jBis^i 

sfcraw rope (PI. XXI, 5), 

busy-jais^i sbst., the cross-pieces 
wliich, beam-like, support the straw 
stack. 

bus^-kunia sbst., the posts on 
which rest the horizontal beams of 
a hmumaca or straw stack. There 
are generally 9 posts planted in 
lines of three, each set of three 
supporting one The three 

jangis, support a flooring of laths, 
sticks or brushwood on which the 
straw is stacked. A pole or bamboo, 
called jandfl ov jandi, is planted in 
the middle to prevent tbe stack from 
leaning on one side, under its own 
weight or under the pressure of tbe 
wind. The small stacks of very poor 
people are supported by only four 
posts. 

bus|i-niacd, busi^-macfid 1. sbst., 

(1) the scaffolding on which straw 
is stacked. (2) a straw stack : 
husuvioca leralirigea, the straw stack 
and scaffolding are all shaky. 

II. intrs., to stack straw : net^- 
rebu busjpuacaea, 

Losundaia, Nag. var. oilhandusa^, 
btts^-or^ sbst., ap^house thatched 
with straw. 

busur trs., to give a shake to a heap 
of straw in order to hasten its drying; 
to give the soil an extra dressing lest 
it turns hard (after a shower). In 
th") first meaning teohusur is aho 
used, and in the second the cpds. 
caluhusur Q>x\(}i sihusur : baba hustir- 
tarn, replough the field which we 
sowed over yesterday not foreseeing 
a heavy shower, 

husur-Q p. V., of earth or straw, to 


, butu-buiii 

be loosened up in orderj to insure a 
perfect drying. 

bu-n-7isur vrb, n., the shaking up of 
straw to activate drying, the loosen- ' 
ing of the soil so that it .;nay not 
dry in a crusts misa bvnuiurdoe 
gamasatapSl^ neal^do barsa busurg- 
tana, the earth loosened by a first 
reploughing has settled again under 
another shower, this is the second 
time we replough to loosen the earth, 
busuru-biisufu^ pusnru-pusuru 
(Sad. busuV’bltstir) I. adj., of soil, 
easy to plough : busurubusuru oto 
siijre nriko pur^do kako lagataboa. 

II. intrs., to have an easy plough- 
ing : lebeakadae, mid garikacjbu 
humr'iibmuruiay the rain has made the 
soil soft; in a short time wo shall 
finish this easy (ploughing, 
busurubusurv’u p. v., of earth, to 
become soft and of easy ploughing : 
niminaia, hocodato pura ote busuru* 
buiuruua, with such an amount of 
storms most fields will be easy to 
plough. 

busuruhus7irntan, hu&uruleka adv., 
modifying 8lj to plough easily : no 
ote pur^gG gltilakanate biisurii- 
bimirutan siua, this soil being so 
sandy is easy to plough. 

bnsy-seiaLgel sbst., a fire of straw. 
busv-u4 sbst., a small, buff colour- 
ed edible mushroom growing on 
straw. 

buti var. of bhuti. 
butu.butu, more often putu-poto 
I. adj., (of some gregarious insects 
and small birds) flying in flocks, in 
clouds : naminau buiuhuta pukako 
loeot3i,koreko aragukgre baba ka 



saregoa, should those bugo clouds of 
locusts alight on the fields, no 
paddy will bo left. Also used as 
adj. noun : niku cikan pictuj)idnko ? 
Of what kind are theso clouds of 
injects, or small birds ? 

IT. intrs., of insects and small 
birds, to fly in large flocks, in 
clouds : bagariako barapisaolekako 
lutiibutuiana^ ortolans move about 
in flocks of from two to three 
Lundre 1. 

putiiputu-n rflx. v., 
same meaning as inlrs. : cikanko 
lutuhu^/unla bab d urduludko cl 
cxuliburdulndko ? Wha!: are t *»sc 
wliito-ants swarming yonder, largo 
ones or small ones ? 
huivlututany pntupututan adv., 
in great numbers, in a swarm, in 
a cloud •* burduludko hutalututankoy 
uruta^oiana, the flying white-ants 
leave their nests in dense numbers ; 
ercko sirmare barsa luiuhicCutan/co 
uruAoa, the lac-insects are hatched 
in great numbers twice a year ; 
pukako liituhiitutanko apirautaua, 
clouds of locusts are coming on ; 
netarca baba IxduhaUitan omonota- 
na, the paddy on this spot comes 
out very th!ck. 

but^i'but^ Nag. syn. of tufiun- 
{vitulu Has. adj*, short, undersized, 
stunted as applied to ears of paddy, 
oats, wheat, etc.: hviuliitn gclc. 
Also used as adj., noun : huinhiiiuho 
kale iroabatada, we have not finished 
reaping the short-eared grain. 
'bxduhutu^Uy huiuhut'u-gQ p. v., to 
produce short ears : ne loeota^ra gele 
pur^go lutvbuttijanay in this rice- 


ficld many cars are undersized. 
hiUuhuiUy hutipal'idan adv., modi- 
fying ' hiUvbiiin geleakana, 

it has grown into ears which are too 
short. 

butud-butud J. sbst., the shaggy or 
rough projtctions on the surface of 
worn cloth: lijare biitudhiitwl meiia. 
II. intrs., of cloth, to lose its 
shine. 

hiiitbdhutud-q p. v., same meaning 
lija butudbutadjana. 
bntudbufudtan ; d / , modifying riJeoo, 
same meaning. 

bulukud Nag. sbst, (1) tlie yi,di 
of certain kinds of wood. (2) syn. 
of podola Has., decaying wool. 
In this meaning it is used also as 
adj. with daru^ wood, (o) syn. of 
liasarodra IJas., wood mould : 
biifiilcud loteakanre ranuua, wood 
mould is applied .as a remedy in 
cases of sprains. 

butxikxuUo p. V., (»f wood, to decoy, 
to t' rn ii to mcul 1 : darn ciLkate 
biiiulcitdoa ? 

buiurum, guluruoa var. of bicpu- 
* rum, which see. 

but svn. of moTocjai^ (IT. bid, 
caxixia) sbst., Ciccr arietinum, 
Linn.; Papiiior.aceae, — the Gram 
or Chick-Pea, a small herb cultiva- 
ted for its seeds. Tho tops pinched 
oS to make the plant shoofc^ go 
by the name of huiara, being used 
as a potherb, 

buta (H. hiid, a shrub, a bush) 
I. sbst., (1) a ] lant ; kubi api bxilae 
roaakada, ho has planted three 
cabbages; tiun marl butaY(} jo 
jomlere bubula, sword-beans grown 



on old plants bring about giddiness 
when eaten ; barapi tamrasiufa 
omaiu^me, give me two or three 
guava seedUngs; baba mia^ bu(ar€ 
m6rea, gelea, mi^bisileka gSydoa, 
paddy gives off five, ten, even 
twenty shoots per plant. (2) a 
tree : ini^. baganre apia (amrasiuta 
men§. (a) the trunk of a tree : 
lula bari auipe. (4) the foot of 
a tree, i.e., the trunk near the 
ground : daru lutare m^eme. (5) 
the area covered by the branches of 
a tree: bari lutare pltl9tana, the 
market is held under a banyan tree. 
(6) Hgvratively, the beginning, 
origin, cause or reason, main point, 
prime-mover, inetigator ; Adamdo 
soben hopoko^ as for Adam, 

he was the stock out of which all 
men sprung ; cutikorem kajibara- 
j ida, hUaete kajiime, thou art busy 
with the end of tby story, tell it 
from the boginnlng ; hulaete kaji- 
ruraepe, eay everything once more 
from the origin ; mukudimare lutaete 
tundumundi sobenle ijarjana, in 
court we were examined all of us, 
from first to last ; epcraia,rg, hut a 
niminai3kgg0 taikena, this much 
was the reason of the quarrel ; 
kajir^ hut a kaiia, nanijada, I do not 
see the point ; aiia^l^ morcturul 
horoko laraitana, hutado parage, 
there are five or six people suing 
me; but the paban is at the 
bottom of it (either exciting or 
leading them). (7) in songs, var. 
of bana, a pretext. 

II. trs., (1) to lay at one^s door, to 
blame one in particular ; gota hatu- 


ren daia^grakolQ eusunrele eperavk** 
kena, n$do sobenko amreko huta* 
kecla. (2) to make a test oosd 
against one : simanr^^ mukddimsre 
aiijko buiaak^ina^ trying to deprive 
our village of some of its fi.elds 
they made a test case against me. 
III. intrs*, in songs and sometimes 
also in common parlance, to advance 
a pretext : landiate kami kamajapa, 
laKhasurem butatadat it was frool 
laziness that thou didst not work, 
they belly-ache was but a pretext* 
huta-n rflx. v., to take upon one- 
self the responsibility of others : 
gopo^mukudimarc alom butana^ 
haratiis»,janro jejela, in a case for 
assault do not make thyself 
responsible for what others have 
done, if condemned thou wouldst go 
to jail. 

lula-q p. V., (I) of trees, to shoot or 
issiio from, with reference to part 
nearest the ground ; to have a 
stem of such or such qualifica- 
tions ; baria daru ban tare men^ 
mi^rege b^aakana^ uUdaru 
jojodaru, tbero are two ireea 
there, they shoot up from the 
same spotj a mango-tree and a 
tamarind ; en daru ket§ge iafa- 
iikanUi that tree has a strong stem. 
(2) of paddy and other food grains, 
to grow side stalks, to grow in 
tufts ; ain^ loeoiSkre baba ibilgo 
butaakana, (3) fig., to baye one's 
cause, reason, origin or ;gaein point 
in : jaimina^ kajim jbiurbapereo 
enrege butaoUi turn thy speecl^ 
at thy pleasure : the jOitKO 
remain what I have |ai(J. 
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bufa 


bu*n"U(a vrb. n., the extent or 
manner in which a stem grows or 
a plant becomes tufty .* etaia^etau 
omonjana^ isa lunufa butajana go^a 
loSoijk per^jana, the paddy came out 
sparsely, but such a growing of 
side stalks has taken place that the 
whole field has got filled up ; lunuta 
butajana marci alacidand^koleka 
motojana, the Spanish pepper has 
grown stems thick as goads ; no 
gai3kgaicaro lababunuta butajana, 
the second growth of this sorghum 
(from the old plants) has produced 
shoots like those of paddy. 

bu(a, cMtu-butu katea-buto syn. of 
f\iluntv>h sbst., the outlet of a 
mouse-or rat-hole. 

buta-ka]l syn. of redkaji, sbst., the 
main point, or points. 

bu|a>pSp syn. of munvpd}), sbst., 
original sin. 

buji sbst., (1) navel : lera^gato 

cnlek^ra huti (or po^a) raraoa, the 
navel will be loosened (or the bowels 
set free) if twisted leftward under 
a man's heel (a method of murder 
said to be sometimes resorted to). 
(2) the navel-string before it is cut : 
huti ha^laipe, cut his navel-string ; 
huti tolkedate paesareko liadea, after 
tying the navel-string they cut it 
on a pice. (3) the piece of navel- 
string cut off. (4) the piece of navel- 
string which falls after the wound 
is cicatrized. (5) the hub of a 
wheel : sagrihutif garihuti. (6) the 
hard core in the middle of certain 
fruits ; (lo-liuhuH^ kantarahnti, (7) 
the persistent calyx crowning certain 
fruits: tanirasbuti^ kudahuti. (8) 


the flower which crowns for a tim^ 

the growing berry of a Cucurbita* 

cea : ta^arhuti ururujana, 

huti-g p. V., to grow or have a huti 

in the various acceptations just 

recorded. 

bufi-biar var. of hiarluti. 

butl-hes9 (Sad. nahhi^pakair) sbst-i 
a form of Ficus retusa, Linn., var. 
nitida, King ; Urticaceae,— a large, 
spreading tree with a few aerial 
roots, sharp-pointed leaves 2" long, on 
petioles i— 4'^ and small red- 

dish figs. 

buti-Ui^ I. shst,, a knot (tied just 
over the navel) ly which women, 
especially little girls, sometimes 
fasten their waist cloth : luttlijQrt 
paesae toretada. 

II. trs., to fasten a waist cloth by a 
knot just over the navel : lahata^gae 
butilijaakada ; hone luiilijaakgiat' 
hutilija^n rflx. v., to tie one^a 
waist cloth by a knot just over the 
navel ; butilijanme. 
hutilija-Q^, V., (1) to have one's 
W'aist cloth secured by a knot just 
over the navel ; bufilijaakanae. (2) 
of a waist cloth, to be tied by a 
knot just over the navel. 

buti-tombft.biia^ Has. Itly., tho 
snake which burns the navel with 
a red-hot iron, syn. of Nag, 

sbst., Passerita mycterizins, the 
common green tree-snake. This is 
the largest of the three snakes 
called harmiirumhi^. It has a very 
slender body and a very elongated 
and tapering snout ending in a 
flexible appendage. It is grass- 
green, with a yellow lateral stripe, 
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and paler underneath. It grows IL adj., used with hmu : 


to 6 ft. in length. Mundas consi- 
der it as venomous, but it is not. 

baUra^§ syn. of luttasad, iuKu^ 
taisii^a (Sad. ban bn() sbst., Mer- 
remia tridentata, Hallier f.; 
Convolvulaceae, — a small, peren- 
nial, much branched, closely pros- 
trate herb with a long fleshy root- 
stock ; small, hastate, truncate, 
3-toothed leaves, not sessile, but 
shoit-petioled ; and small, pale- 
yellow, campanulate flowers, in 
which five bands form a dark-pnrple 
eye. A piece o£ the root is eaten 
raw as a remedy for stomach ache. 

bot-taSar (H. putkira) sbst., 
Cucumis Melo, Linn.; Cucurbi- 
taceae, — an annual creeper cultivated 
in the rainy season for its sweet 
oblong fruit, which is eaten raw. 
bof-tasaj syn. of bulrmlg^, 
bOtfi var. of buntu. 
ba(y-buty, butui3k-butuia^ Nag. 
syn. of tuidtuid Has. I. sbst., the 
throbbing of an abscess in formation : 
luiy-buty, men^gea. 


hasu men$, there is a throbbing 
pain. 

III. intrs. imprsl., to feel a throb- 
bing pain in an abscess : bnfjtbufi^^ 

IV. adv., with or without the afx. 
tan^ throbbingly : huhj^bufn hasu- 
3 ^ina, I feel a throbbing pain. 

butugQ, botuy p v., to show just 
a little above ground. A term 
used in reference to ground nuts, 
beans and other largo-seeded plants, 
also to mushrooms and bamboo 
shoots: uiji. biituakana) ciniabadara 
sida utiikuloa, taeomte butui^a ente 
omoncatakamoa, the ground nut first 
heaves up the surface-soil and shows 
above ground, then the cotyledons 
separate. 

buffika var. of hurha. 
botu'^-butu'^ var. of bu{nbufy^, 
botuy var. of butugg. 
bfirDrl Nag. var, of hurnriT^ Has. 
bfts var. of hhus, ebst., the bandi- 
coot rat. 
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